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INTRODUCTION 


NEW AFRICAN YEARBOOK is the first in a series of 
annual publications that is designed to be a constant 
standby at the fingertips of those who need day to day 
African information that’s quick and easy to use yet 
accurate and precise. 

The yearbook has grown out of the magazine African 
Development and its successor New African Development 
and draws on 12 years of publishing experience and on 
contributors, experts and correspondents who have 
proved their quality and reliability. 

The emphasis throughout is on facts. Anyone wanting 
to look up any basic factual political, economic or 
geographical information on the African continent or on 
any of its 53 countries should be able to turn it up 
immediately. Charts and diagrams for which African 
Development was renowned have been prepared exclu- 
sively for the yearbook. 

As this is the first of a series, it is more of a handbook 
than a yearbook. We have looked at African history from 
the earliest origins of mankind (which according to most 
authorities originated in Africa) and have traced events to 
the present day, giving more prominence to later years. 

Very strict emphasis has been given to chronology both 
in the continental and the country by country chapters. In 
addition we have published comprehensive date lists. The 
most important dates for the African continent are 
published both in date order and in alphabetical order, so 
that anyone can discover quickly when Africa had its first 
coup, when the Organisation for African Unity was 
formed, when Haile Selassie died etc. 

Each of Africa’s 53 countries also has its own individual 
date list which has been designed to clarify the complex 
weave of events and help harassed government officials, 
researchers, journalists and consultants. 

There are, of course, many competitors in the yearbook 
field with high qualities, but we have filled major gaps. 
We have gone much further in presenting more compre- 
hensive, comparative and significant statistics. We have 
covered more organisations than any other reference 
book that has appeared so far. An attempt has been made 
to clearly present Africa’s relationships with the outside 
world. Thus we describe assistance to Africa in all its 
forms, the sudden upsurge in Arab Aid to Africa, the New 
International Economic Order and Africa besides the 
more usual headings like the Commonwealth and Africa, 
the EEC and Africa. We also cover more organisations 
inside Africa itself than any other yearbook. 

Our facts have been checked and rechecked as compre- 
hensively as possible, but in Africa there is often room for 
dispute. Our system has been to give the information from 
the best authorities, quoting the source whenever there 
are discrepancies. Thus on population we give govern- 
ment sources, World Bank sources and for comparative 
purposes use the figures provided by the UN Population 
Division. 

The main contents of the book are: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


Major articles by specialists on Africa’s geography, histo- 
ry, ethnic origins, politics, economics, communications 
and population. 


ESSENTIAL DATES OF AFRICA 


A list by chronology and in alphabetical category of key 
dates and turning points in the continent and in the 53 
African countries since independence. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES OF AFRICA 


The widest range of up-to-date statistics covering the 
significant quantifiable aspects of the African economy, 
published in any African work of reference. The figures 
are presented so that statistical trends and growth rates 
can be quickly established throughout the seventies. 


AFRICA’S ORGANISATIONS 


Africa’s major political and economic organisations are 
presented in their basic essentials with information on the 
organisation’s function and aims, its constitution, history, 
the address of its headquarters and its current officers. A 
special section shows the origins of Africa’s organisations. 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD 


This section shows the relationships between international 
organisations and Africa. In addition there are special 
features showing Arab aid to Africa, the New Internation- 
al Economic Order and how it is relevant to Africa, the 
EEC and Africa, the Commonwealth and Africa etc. 


COUNTRY BY COUNTRY 


This covers all 53 countries of the African continent and 
the peripheral islands in full detail. Every country is 
illustrated with a comprehensive economic map, specially 
drawn for the yearbook. Each country is entered strictly in 
alphabetical order. It starts with a section giving the basic 
facts about that country—its independence, population, 
capital city and population, head of state, currency and 
political parties. 

This section is followed by essential dates in which all 
essential dates in the history of the country are presented 
in strict date order with day, month and year of the event 
wherever these details are available. 

The country history starting with earliest times and 
ending with the present day is then presented in chronolo- 
gical form. This is followed with a comprehensive review 
of the national economy, its main features, trends and 
developments and up-to-date statistics. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


GUY ARNOLD: Freelance writer and lecturer specialising in Third World 
affairs, particularly the Commonwealth and Africa. Author of a number of 
books. His latest titles: The Last Bunker (White South Africa today) and 
Modern Nigeria. 


MARTIN BAILEY: Freelance writer on African affairs. Author of Freedom 
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Tanzam Railway. Recently he helped expose major breaches of sanc- 
tions by showing how five Western oil companies have been supplying 
Rhodesia. 


DAVID COETZEE: Former South African newspaperman; moved to 
London in 1966. Lecturer and freelance writer on African affairs. Joined 
African Development in 1974. 


VERONICA FORRESTER: Managing Editor of Telex Africa and Telex 
Mediterranean, two Brussels based bulletins dealing with the relations 
between the EEC, the African, Caribbean and Pacific States and the 
Mediterranean countries. She is also a regular contributor to the BBC 
African Service. 


PATRICK GILKES: Former lecturer at Haile Selassie | University, Addis 
Ababa. Now a broadcaster with the BBC African Service and writer on 
Africa. Author of The Dying Lion: Feudalism and Modernisation in 
Ethiopia, 1974. 


GRAHAM HANCOCK: Currently co-editor of the New I/nternational 
magazine. He has lived in Somalia and writes regularly on Somalia's 
economic and political development. 


JOHN HATCH: Lecturer in Commonwealth Studies, Durham 1946-8; 
Glasgow 1948-53. Commonwealth Secretary of the Labour Party, 1954- 
61. Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Sierra Leone, 1961-2. 
Founder and Director of Houston Inter-University African Studies Pro- 
gramme, 1964-9. Commonwealth Correspondent of New Statesman, 
1950-70. Author of 11 books on Africa. The latest are: Two African 
Statesmen, a biography of Presidents Nyerere and Kaunda; Africa 
Emergent. 


ANTHONY HAWKINS: Lecturer at Salisbury University, Rhodesia and 
correspondent to the Financial Times. Writes and broadcasts regularly on 
Rhodesia and other Central African countries. 


Information Department of the World Bank, lan MacDonald of 
the International Monetary Fund and Alistair Matheson, Chief of 
the Communications Division of the United Nations Environment 
Programme. Other organisations who provided rapid information 
were the African Development Bank, BCEAO, BCEAC, CDC, 
CIPEC, Commonwealth Secretariat, EAC, EEC, FAO, IACO, 
ICO, ILO, Mano River Union, OATUU, OECD; OPEC, 
UNCTAD, WHO and the UN Population Division New York. 
Material on the strength of African armies came from the Institute 
of Strategic Studies, 18 Adam Street, London. The Finance 
Ministers and statistical departments of many African countries 
provided the latest statistics on request. 
Alan Rake 


January 1978. 


TONY HODGES: Freelance journalist contributing regularly to the Ob- 
server, the Financial Times, the Economist, BBC and Africa Service. Has 
worked as a journalist in Angola, Algeria, Botswana, Cameroon, Mauri- 
tius, Togo, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Author (with Colin Legum) of After 
Angola: The War Over Southern Africa (Rex Collings, 1976). : 


ANDREW LYCETT: Freelance journalist and broadcaster specialising in 
African and Arab affairs. After living in East Africa for eight years he is now 
resident in Britain but travels frequently to Africa for newspapers and 
magazines. Particular interests are international development, agriculture 
and health. 


MAHLULI WILLIAM MNGADI: Born in South Africa, he is a third year 
student of Media studies at the Polytechnic of Central London. Though his 
interest lies mainly in broadcasting and development, he has written for 
several British publications. He visited Lesotho in the summer of 1977. 


ROGER MURRAY: Educated at Geneva International School and Sussex 
University. BA in History, MA in International Relations (1971). Worked 
with the Africa Bureau 1971-1973, since then a freelance broadcaster, 
journalist and researcher specialising in Southern Africa’s strategic 
minerals. Worked in 1975-76 as consultant to the UN Commissioner for 
Namibia and during 1977 for the Commonwealth Secretariat. 


M. D. N’JIE: Educated at the Methodist Boys High School, Banjul, 
Gambia. A journalist since 1960 who contributes regularly to the BBC and 
to British publications specialising in African Affairs. 


ALAN RAKE: Has lived in East, South and West Africa before returning to 
Britain in 1963. Since, he has specialised in editing and writing for 
publications connected with Africa. Editor of African Development, Africa 
(yearbook) 1969-70 and 1970-71, Who's Who in Africa, 1973. A regular 
contributor to the BBC. 


ARNOLD RAPHAEL: British correspondent for the East African Stan- 
dard since 1960 and the Times of Zambia. A regular broadcaster on the 
BBC and contributor on African Affairs to British newpapers. 


SAM UMUNNA UBA: Journalist and Public Relations Consultant. Publi- 
sher/Editor-in-Chief, Afrofun magazine; formerly Editor, New African 
Development (1977); Editor, Africa yearbook 1977; Editor, Africa 
1974/75: Sub-editor, The Times, London (1970-1976); Deputy Editor, 
Drum Magazine, Lagos (1963-1967); Chief sub-editor, Daily Express, 
Lagos (1960-1963); regular broadcaster and lecturer on African affairs. 
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ESSENTIAL DATES IN AFRICA’S POLITICS 


(Date order) 


1952 July, 23: Gamal Abdel Nasser takes 
power in Egypt (first military coup). 


1956 January, 1: Sudan independent. 
1957 March, 6: Ghana independent. 


1958 April, 15: First conference of inde- 
pendent African states meets in Accra. 


1958 November, 17: Sudan coup by Gen- 
eral Ibrahim Abboud establishes military 
government. 


1958 December, 5: All African People’s 
Conference—permanent organisation 
set up. 


1958 April, 29: Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) formed. 


1958 October, 2: Guinea independent 
after saying ‘‘no” to De Gaulle on French 
Community. 


1959 May, 29: Conseil de L’Entente 
formed by Ivory Coast, Upper Volta 
Niger, Dahomey, (Togo joined June 
1966). 


1960 February, 3: Harold MacMillan’s 
‘Winds of Change’ speech in South 
Africa. 


1960 June, 15: Second conference of 
independent African states meets in Ad- 
dis Ababa. 


1960 July, 1: 
independent. 


1960 July, 11: Congo—Moise Tshombe 
declares Katanga secession. 


Congo (now Zaire) 


1960 August: French speaking countries 
mostly independent (see country 
chapters). 


1960 October, 1: Nigeria independent. 


1961 January, 7: Casablanca charter 
signed by Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Moroc- 
co, Libya, Egypt, Algeria. 


1961 May, 8-12: Monrovia Group formed 
by Liberia, lvory Coast, Cameroon, 
Madagascar, Togo, Dahomey, Chad, 
Niger, Upper Volta, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Mauri- 
tania, Central African Republic, Gabon, 
Tunisia, Ethiopia and Libya. 


1962 March, 18: Algeria—Evian agree- 
ment ends Liberation War with France. 


1962 November, 14: Ethiopia absorbs 
Eritrea and Eritrean Liberation Front 
Starts guerilla war. 


1962 December, 29: Congo—UN gain 
control of Elizabethville, Katanga. 


1963 January, 13: Togo—Assassination 
of Sylvanus Olympio first Head of State 
assassinated in Africa. 


1963 January, 15: Congo—Moise Tsh- 
ombe agrees to end secession. 


1963 May, 25: O0AU—Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity formed by 30 African States— 
OAU Charter signed. 


1964 January: Rwanda—massacres of 
Watutsi. 


1964 July, 17: OAU—First Heads of State 
meeting. 

1964 September, 10: ADB—African De- 
velopment Bank charter ratified by 20 
African governments. 


1964 December, 8: UDEAC—Customs 
and Economic Union of Central African 
States formed by five Central African 
States. 


1965 February, 12: OCAM—African and 
Malagasy Common Organisation 
formed by 13 French speaking states 
(called African and Mauritian since 
1974). 


1965 June, 19: Ben Bella of Algeria de- 
posed by Houari Boumedienne. 


1965 November, 11: Rhodesia—lan 
Smith’s Unilateral Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (UDI). 


1966 January, 15: Nigeria—first military 
coup. 


1966 February, 24: Nkrumah overthrown 
in first Ghana coup. 


1967 January, 10: Chief Leabua Jonathan 
first African premier to visit S. Africa. 


1967 May, 30: Biafra—Col. Odumegwu 
Ojukwu declares secession. 


1967 June, 6: East African Community 
Cooperation Treaty signed. 


1967 July, 6: Nigeria—Biafra war starts. 


1967 December, 1: East African Commu- 
nity formed. 


1969 July, 29: Yaounde convention 
signed between 18 African States and 
EEC: 


1970 January, 12: Biafra surrender by 
Major-General Philip Effiong. 


1970 May, 21: CEAO, Communaute 
Economique de !’Afrique de /'Ouest 
formed by seven French speaking 
states. 


1971 January, 25: Uganda—Major-Gen- 


eral Idi Amin seizes power. 


1971 August, 15: Dr Kamuzu Banda first 
African Head of State to visit S. Africa. 


1972 February, 27: Sudan—agreement in 
Addis Ababa ends 17-year war in South. 


1972 April, 1: Israelis told to leave Ugan- 
da by General Idi Amin. 


1972 November, 28: Chad breaks diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. Most African 
states follow after October, 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. 


1973 January, 9: Zambia-Rhodesia bor- 
der closed. 


1973 October, 3: Mano River Union 
formed between Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. 


1973 November: Oil Crisis. Price rises 
triple African countries’ oil bill in first 
year. 


1973-74: Drought seriously affects Sahe- 
lian countries. 


1974 February: Ethiopian revolution 
Starts. 
1974 April, 25: Portuguese revolution 


starts process of African decolonisation. 


1974 September, 7: Mozambique inde- 
pendence agreement at Lusaka ends 
10-year Liberation War. 


1974 September, 12: Ethiopia—Emperor 
Haile Selassie deposed by Provisional 
Military Government. 


1975 February, 28: Lome Agreement 
signed between EEC and 37 Black Afri- 
can countries. 


1975 May, 28: ECOWAS—Economic 
Community of West African States Trea- 
ty signed by 15 countries. 


1975 June, 25: Mozambique independent. 


1975 August, 10: Angolan fighting cuts 
Benguela railway. 


1975 October, 23: Tanzam railway offi- 
cially opened. Built October 1970-Octo- 
ber 1975. 


1975 November, 11: Angola declares its 
independence, and civil war starts. 


1976 February, 11: Angola: OAU grants 
recognition as civil war ends. 


1977 March: Invasion of Shaba province 
by Katangese exiles. 


1977 June: Somali-backed force invades 
Ogaden. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


ESSENTIAL DATES IN AFRICA’S POLITICS 


(Alphabetical Order) 


Abboud: Sudan—coup by General Ibra- 
him Abboud establishes military govern- 
ment. November 17, 1958. 


Accra: First Conference of independent 
African states meets. April 15, 1958. 


ADB: African Development Bank charter 
ratified by 20 African governments. Sep- 
tember 10, 1964. 


African States: First conference of inde- 
pendent African states meets in Accra, 
April 15, 1958. 


Algeria: Evian agreement ends _Liber- 
ation War with France. March 18, 
1962. 
President Ben Bella deposed by 
Houari Boumedienne, June 
19,1965. 


All African People’s Conference: perma- 
nent organisation set up. December 5, 
1958. 


Amin: Uganda—Major General Idi Amin 
seizes power. January 25, 1971. 


Angola: Declares its independence and 
civil war starts. November 11, 


1975. 
OAU grants recognition as civil 
war ends. February 11, 1976. 


Benguela: Railway closed by Angolan 
fighting. August 10, 1975. 

Benin: Changes name from Dahomey, 
November 30, 1975. 


Biafra: Col. Odumegwu Ojukwu declares 
secession. May 30, 1967. 


Nigeria-Biafra war starts. July 6, 
1967. 


Surrender by Major General Philip 
Effiong. January 12, 1970. 


Casablanca: Charter signed by Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Libya, Egypt, 
Algeria. January 7, 1961. 


CEAO: Communauté Economique de !’A- 
frique de |’Ouest formed by seven 
French-speaking states. May 21, 1970. 


Chad: Chad breaks diplomatic relations 
with Israel, November 28, 1972. Most 
African states follow after October 1973 
Arab-Israeli war. 


Congo: Now Zaire. Independent, June 
30, 1960. 

Moise Tshombe declares Ka- 
tanga secession. July 11, 1960. 
UN gain control of Elizabethville, 
Katanga. December 29, 1962. 
Tshombe agrees to end seces- 


sion. January 15, 1963. 


Conseil de l’Entente: Formed by Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey. 
May 29, 1959. 


Drought: Seriously affects Sahelian coun- 
tries. 1973-74. 


East African: Cooperation Treaty signed. 
June 6, 1967. 
Community formed. De- 
cember 1, 1967. 


ECA: Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA) formed. April 29, 1958. 


ECOWAS: Economic Community of West 
African States Treaty signed by 15 
countries. May 28, 1975. 


EEC: Lomé Agreement signed between 
EEC and 37 Black African countries. 
February 28, 1975. 


Egypt: Gamal Abdel Nasser takes power 
in Egypt (first military coup). July 23, 
1952. 


Entente: Conseil de |'Entente formed by 
Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Daho- 
mey. May 29, 1959. 


Eritrea: Voted by UN part of Ethiopia. 
September 11, 1952. 
Absorbed by Ethiopia November 14, 
1962. 
Eritrean Liberation Front formed 1958, 
starts guerrilla war 1962. 


Ethiopia: Revolution starts. 
1974. 

Emperor Haile Selassie deposed by 
Provisional Military Government. Sep- 
tember 12, 1974. 

Western Somalia Liberation Front, 
backed by Somalia takes most of Oga- 


den, June 1977. 


February, 


French-speaking: countries mostly inde- 
pendent (see country chapters). August 
1960. 


Ghana: Independent. March 6, 1957. 
Nkrumah overthrown first Ghana 
coup. February 24, 1966. 


Guinea: Independent after saying “no” to 
de Gaulle’s French community. October 
2, 1958. 


Haile Selassie: Ethiopia—Emperor Haile 
Selassie deposed by Provisional Military 
Government. September 12, 1974. 


Israel: Chad breaks diplomatic relations. 
November 28, 1972. Most African states 
follow after October 1973, Arab-Israeli 
war. 


Israelis: Evicted from Uganda by general 
Idi Amin. March 1972. 


Katanga: Congo—Moise Tshombe de- 
clares Katanga secession. July 
11, 1960. 


Congo—UN gain contro! of Eli- 
zabethville, Katanga.  De- 
cember 29, 1962. 


Liberia: Mano River Union formed be- 
tween Liberia and Sierra Leone. Octo- 
ber 3, 1973. 


Lomé: Agreement signed between EEC 
and 37 Black African countries. Febru- 
ary 28, 1975. 


Mano River: Union formed between Liber- 
ia and Sierra Leone. October 3, 1973. 


MacMillan: Harold MacMillan’s ‘Winds of 
Change’ speech in South Africa. Febru- 
ary 3, 1960. 


Monrovia: Group formed by Liberia, Ivory 
Coast, Cameroon, Madagascar, Togo, 
Dahomey, Chad, Niger, Upper Volta, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Mauritania, Central Af- , 
rican Republic, Gabon, Tunisia, Ethiopia 
and Libya. May 8-12, 1961. 


Mozambique: Independence agreement 
at Lusaka ends ten-year 


Liberation War. Septem- 
ber 7, 1974. 
Independent. June 25, 
1975. 


Nasser: Gamal Abdel Nasser takes power 
in Egypt (first military coup). July 23, 
1952. 


Nigeria: Nigeria independent. October 1, 
1960. 


First military coup. January 15, 
1966. 


Nigeria-Biafra war starts. July 6, 
1967. 


Nkrumah: Overthrown in first Ghana 
coup. February 24, 1966. 


OAU: Organisation of African Unity 
formed by 30 African States—OAU 
charter signed. May 25, 1963. 


First Heads of State meeting, Cairo. 
July 17, 1964. 


Angola: OAU grants recognition as 
civil war ends. February 11, 1976. 
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OCAM: African and Malagasy Common 
Organisation formed by 13 French 
speaking States, February 12, 1965 
(called African and Mauritian since 
1974). 


Oil: Crisis. 1973 price rises triple African 
countries’ oil bill in first year. November, 
1973. 


Ojukwu: Biafra—Col. Odumegwu Ojukwu 
declares secession. May 30, 1967. 


Portugal: Revolution opens path to Afri- 
can decolonisation. April 25, 1974. 


Rhodesia: lan Smith’s Unilateral Declara- 
tion of Independence (UDI). 
November 11, 1965. 


Zambia-Rhodesia border 
closed. January 9, 1973. 


Rwanda: Massacres of Watutsi. January, 
1964. 


South Africa: First visit by African Pre- 
mier, Chief Jonathan, Lesotho, January 
10, 1967. First visit by Head of State, Dr 
Kamuzu Banda August 15, 1971. 


Sierra Leone: Mano River Union formed 
between Liberia and Sierra Leone. Oc- 
tober 3, 1973. 


Sudan: Independent. January 1, 1956. 


Coup by General Ibrahim Abboud 
establishes military government. 
November 17, 1958. 


Agreement in Addis Ababa ends 
17-year war in south. February 
27, 1972. 


Tanzam: Tanzam (Tazara) railway official- 
ly opened. October 23, 1975. Built Octo- 
ber 1970-October 1975. 


UDEAC: Customs and Economic Union of 
Central African States formed by five 
Central African States. December 8, 
1964. aa 


UDI Rhodesia: |an Smith’s Unilateral Dec- 
laration of Independence. November 11, 
1965. 


Uganda: Major General Idi Amin seizes 
power. January 25, 1971. 


Yaounde: Convention signed between 18 
‘African States and EEC. July 29, 1969. 


Zambia: Zambia-Rhodesia border closed. 
January 9, 1973. 
Zaire: Independence. July 1, 1960. 


Invasion of Shaba (Katanga) by ex- 
Katangese gendarmes. March 8, 1977 
to July. 
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THROUGHOUT the most relevant and 
up to date figures on Africa have been 
selected. The object is to give the most 
important economic indicators so that they 
can be understood at a glance. Every effort 
has been made to present figures on a 
comparative basis; where possible stretch- 
ing from 1970 up to the most recent figures 
available. In this way trends on such things 
as trade balances, growth in exports, inter- 
national reserves can be immediately seen. 

But figures from Africa are extraordi- 
narily varied in topicality and in quality. 
Some countries are painstaking and 
prompt (take for example Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Malawi, Nigeria) but in some coun- 
tries scarcely any figures have become 
available since independence. Particular 
difficulties were encountered in the cases 
of Angola, Cape Verde, Djibouti, Equato- 
rial Guinea, Guinea Bissau, Guinea, Mo- 
zambique, Namibia and Western Sahara 
where the governments have not sufficient- 
ly settled to produce good figures on a 
systematic basis. 

Wherever possible we have taken figures 
from government sources; usually from the 
Statistical Department or the Central 
Bank, Ministry of Finance or Economic 
Planning. When these have failed we have 
turned to international sources, particular- 
ly the monthly bulletins of International 
Financial Statistics of the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the 
Economic Commission for Africa (Survey 
of Economic and Social Conditions and 
country reports), the United Nations and 
UNESCO and Food and Agriculture or- 
ganisations’ statistical bulletins. 

Africa Research Bulletin, 1 Parliament 
Street, Exeter, has been invaluable and 
used extensively for checking and re- 
checking detailed information throughout. 


Notes on country sections 
Currency 


An attempt has been made to establish 
whether an African currency is linked to a 
major international currency and how. De- 
tailed exchange rates at the time of going 
to press can be found on page 29 after the 
ESSENTIAL FIGURES on Africa, at the 
beginning of the book. 


Gross Domestic Product 


Up to date figures on the Gross Domes- 
tic Product in current prices are difficult to 
obtain from government sources. An at- 
tempt has been made to find the latest 
figures available from any good govern- 
ment source. As a cross check we also 
show the Gross National Product expressed 
in dollars, taken from the World Bank 
Atlas 1976. This is also the source for the 
per capita GNP. The World Bank empha- 
sises that these are estimates only. 


Balance of Trade 


Imports and exports are taken where 
possible from government sources, if not 
from the IFS or ECA reports. Exports are 
taken fob, Free on Board; and Imports cif, 
Carriage Insurance Freight as this is the 
most realistic way to regard the true bal- 
ance of trade of African countries. 


Balance of payments 


These figures are less reliable and more 
difficult to define. They are taken from 
government sources where possible. Some- 
times they are only available from the IFS 
and then they are expressed in dollar 
terms. 


Main exports 


These come from the same source and 
are expressed in the same unit of value as 
the balance of trade figures. 


Direction of trade 


These figures come from government 
sources, but are generally more out of date 
than the balance of trade figures. Latest 
year available has always been selected. 


Budget 


Government sources. Revenue ex- 
presses government revenue from all avail- 
able sources and expenditure is either 
total, or recurrent expenditure. Capital 
expenditure is reflected where figures are 
available. 


Development Plan 


The period, overall expenditure and di- 
vision between internal and foreign finance 
is published where available. Taken from 
government sources. 


International Reserves 


These figures are almost invariably tak- 
en from the International Financial Statis- 
tics of the International Monetary Fund 
and are in dollar terms. They include all 
reserves—foreign exchange, gold, IMF re- 
serves, etc. 


School attendance 


An attempt has been made here to 
express an important aspect of the social 
development of a country (as Health be- 
low). The percentages show the number of 
pupils of school age who are at school 
(primary and secondary). Progress can be 
established by looking at the figure for 
1960, usually the year of independence and 
for 1975, the last available year. Some 
countries boast figures of more than 100%. 
This is when adults outside the primary 
school age are also attending primary-type 
classes, in addition to the usual 
schoolchildren. 


Health 


Another social indicator. The figures are 
self-explanatory. Population per bed and 
population per doctor, give some indica- 
tion of social development. 


Armed forces 


These figures from the International In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies, 18 Adam 
Street, London, WC2; Military Balance 
1977-78 give the size numbers of personnel 
in African armed forces. After the number 
of men, the most important offensive 
weapons of the Army, Airforce or Navy 
are shown in brackets. Eg, Algeria: Army 
67,000 (100 T-34 tanks, 300 T-54/55 medi- 
um) indicates the most important Army 
weapons, ie, tanks only. [t can safely be 
assumed an army with tanks has armoured 
cars, heavy artillery, etc. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 








COUNTRIES POPULATION AND GROWTH RATES 1977 POPULATION GNP AND GROWTH RATES 1975 
(UN POPULATION DIVISION FIGURES) (WORLD BANK FIGURES) 
Annual nae ; GNP at market prices _ 
Population growth rate egion Population Amount Per capita 
P 1977 g 1975-1980 Country (000) (US$ millions) (US$) 
(000’s) (per cent) AFRICA 
a eS ae Nigeria 75,023 23,080 310 
AFRICA 424,401 ard Egypt 37,096 11,550 310 
aa Ae. nese Ethiopia 27,921 2,860 100 
Eastern Africa 121,256 2.84 South Africa 25,470 33,540 1,320 
Burundi 3.964 2.60 Zaire 24,721 3,740 150 
Comoros "322 251 Morocco 16,680 7,890 470 
Ethiopia 29,322 2.39 Sudan* 15,550 4,510 290 
Djibouti 111 2.31 Algeria 15,747 12,290 780 
Kenya 14,170 3.38 Tanzania 14,738 2,560 170 
Madagascar 8,515 ’ 3.02 Kenya 13,349 2,900 220 
Malawai 5,302 2.52 Uganda 11,556 2,880 250 
Mauritius 928 1.49 Ghana 9,869 4,580 460 
Mozambique 9,673 2.32 Mozambique* 9,240 2,850 310 
Reunion 521 1.80 Madagascar 8,835 1,730 200 
Rhodesia 6,730 3.55 Cameroon 7,260 1,940 270 
ona nie z04 Ivory Coast 6,700 3,350 500 
5 hla oe 2-24 Rhodesia 6.310 3,430 540 
ected ae pd Angola 5,470 3.710 680 
Tanzania 16/428 313 Upper Volta 5,900 560 90 
Zambia 5,345 3.14 ae , 
a Tunisia 5,590 4,230 760 
Middle Africa 47,864 2.44 Guinea 5,540 710 130 
A 7.010 2 45 Malawi 5,087 760 150 
ngola A . Senegal 5,000 1,850 370 
Cameroon 1 6,653 2.05 Zambia 4,920 2,650 540 
lel African Empire 1,870 2.27 Niger 4.562 600 130 
ad 4,195 2.12 A 
Congo 1.416 2.60 pwange 4,137 360 90 
- : ad 4,035 490 120 
Equatorial Guinea 322 1.76 a di* 1 
Gabon 534 0.76 pean pier ae bp 
Sao Tomé and Principe 82 1.21 Somalia 3,180 0 
Zaire 25,782 2.65 Benin 3,108 420 140 
a Se Sierra Leone 2,982 590 200 
Northern Africa 100,795 2.82 Libya 2,442 12,400 5,080 
Togo 2,235 590 270 
Algeria 17,927 3.32 Central Africa Empire 1,787 410 230 
ie ypt a9g3% ae} Liberia 1,549 630 410 
ibya , : Congo 1,329 660 500 
Morocco 18,592 3.05 Mauritania 1,322 410 310 
Sudan 16,213 3.18 Lesotho* 1,217 210 180 
Tunisia 6,049 2.65 Mauritius 883 510 580 
Western Sahara 139 8.94 Botswana* 666 220 330 
; Gabon 536 1,200 2,240 
Southern Africa 30,254 2.87 Ganble 519 100 190 
Botswan 729 2.79 Swaziland* 494 230 470 
Footno Z 1,085 2.23 Equatorial Guinea 322 100 320 
Namibia 936 3.02 Comoros 270 70 260 
South Africa 26,980 2.92 NOTE: Data for GNP at market prices and GNP per capita are rounded to US$ tens of millions and 
Swaziland 524 2.98 — respectively, and are expressed in current US$ (see Technical Note, pages 21 and 
Western Africa 124,227 et le 
Benin 3,249 2.79 POPULATION 
meee verde oH 179 AFRICA’S POPULATION 
Gambia 546 2.01 
Ghana 10,461 2.96 COMPARED WITH WORLD (1975) 
Guinea 4,642 2.54 Population 
Guinea-Bissau 544 1.76 [ (millions) Per cent 
Ivory Coast 7,063 2.66 400 re Pte pf 
Liberia 1,795 2.52 ; 
Mali 5,991 2.54 Africa 401 10.1 
Mauritania 1,338 2.13 Latin America 324 8.2 
Niger 4,850 2.76 Soviet Union 255 6.4 
Nigeria 66,555 2.86 inserts zt oe 
Senegal 5,225 2.43 
Sierra Leone 2,911 2.57 
Togo 2'379 288 WORLD 3,967 100.0 
Upper Volta 6,372 2.32 Source UN Statistical Yearbook 
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WORLD WEALTH (GNP) 
1970-75 
Developing 


countries 
Africa 2.4%) 


Source: World Bank 





GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND GROWTH 
RATES 1960-75 


North West Cent. East Other Dev. Total 
Africa Africa Africa Africa Africa Africa Africa 


Current Market Prices 


GDP ($m.) 
1960 10,874 7,323 3,433 5,295 8,567 28,107 35,491 
1965 15,093 10,623 4,450 7,643 12,690 39,479 50,499 
1970 22,267 15,546 6,249 11,633 19,898 58,073 75,593 
1975 55,830 40,662 14,555 20,787 39,950 136,490 170,784 
GDP per capita US$ 
1960 167 91 95 76 393 110 130 
1965 205 116 107 98 503 136 163 
1970 264 150 129 132 684 175 214 
1975 582 346 270 205 1,201 363 428 


AVERAGE GROWTH RATES OF GDP 1960-75 


GDP at constant 1970 market prices 


1960-65 5.13 5.22 1.66 5.02 6.14 4.69 5.02 
1965-70 6.13 452 459 633 5.73 5.47 5.53 
1970-75 6.08 3.73 3.50 2.31 5.56 4.38 4.66 


Illustrative Pie diagram—Refer to Table 2 in Economic chapter 


GROWTH OF REAL GDP 


GDP developing Africa, constant 1970 market prices 





GNP at market prices Growth rates (%) 


AFRICA es 
Amount Per GNP per capita 
(US$ ‘capita |=... 
No. Country millions) (US$) 1960-741965-74 
1 Nigeria 20,810 280 2.9 6.0 
2 Egypt 10,210 280 1.5 1.0 
3. Ethiopia 2,660 100 2.2 wee 
4 South Africa 30,180 1,210 2.9 25 
5 Zaire 3,530 150 2.6 2.9 
6 Morocco 7,070 430 1.8 2.8 
7 Sudan! 3,460 230 BEA 4.3 
8 Algeria 11,100 730 1.3 4.5 
9 Tanzania? 2,320 160 2.6 2.3 
10 Kenya 2,610 200 3.2 3.5 
11 Uganda 2,700 240 1.8 0.7 
12 Ghana 4,130 430 =0:2 0.3 
13. Mozambique' 3,030 340 2.8 3.5 
14 Madagascar 1,570 180 0.1 0.3 
15 Cameroon 1,760 250 3.9 4.0 
16 Ivory Coast 2,930 460 3.5 7 Er 
17 Rhodesia 3,200 520 1.9 = fe 
18 Angola 4,290 710 “iy/ ae 
19 Upper Volta ; 520 90 =O. i005 
20 Mali 450 80 0.9 0.4 
21 + Tunisia*® 3,560 650 3.9 5.4 
22 Guinea 630 120 0.0 0.1 
23 Malawi 660 130 3.9 4.7 
24 Senegal 1,590 330 =e ey 
25 Zambia 2,470 520 2.3 1.0 
26 Niger 540 120 =o Se as 8: 
27 Rwanda! 310 80 —0.2 1.4 
28 Chad 410 100 = [ow 
29 Burundi' 330 90 1.3 1.3 
30 Somalia’ 290 90 —0.3 1.1 
31. Benin’ 370 120 0.7 0.8 
32 Sierra Leone‘ 540 190 1.6 1.4 
33 Libya 10,430 4,440 12.5 6.5 
34 Togo 550 250 4.4 2.8 
35 Central African Empire 370 210 0.4 0.8 
36 Liberia 580 390 2.2 4.1 
37 Congo 610 470 2.8 4.0 
38 Mauritania 380 290 3.8 1.3 
39 Lesotho’ 170 140 4.2 3.7 
40 Mauritius 510 580 0.7 1.9 
41 Namibia’ 690 800 0.0 —2.9 
42 Botswana’ 190 290 4.8 6.2 
43 Gabon 1,030 1,960 4.7 6.4 
44 Guinea-Bissau 210 390 3.5 5.2 
45 Gambia 90 170 3.8 3.2 
46 Reunion' 760 1,550 4.1 3.5 
47 Swaziland 190 390 6.7 6.0 
48 Equatorial Guinea 90 290 —0:5 §2-3:7 
49 Cape Verde Islands' 140 470 4.7 4.7 
50 Comoros' 60 230 3.1 1.6 
51 Ceuta and Melilla’ 90 720 4.9 6.6 
52 Western Sahara na. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
53 Djibouti 180 1,720 919 ee Tis 
54 Sao Tome 
and Principe’ 40 570 0.6 —1.0 
55 Seychelles Islands' 30 520 2.6 3.7 


' Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 

? Mainland Tanzania. 

3 GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1961-74. 

“ GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1964-74. 

° GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1962-74. Source: World Bank Atlas 

















1960-70 1970-74 1970-75 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
North Africa 5.6 6.0 6.1 2.8 8.4 4.8 8.0 6.6 
West Africa 4.8 51 4.2 9.5 3.4 2.2 5.4 0.8 
Central Africa 3.2 4.5 2.9 3.1 1.1 » 9.0 4.8 -—3.3 
East Africa 5.8 3.2 1.9 3.1 5.3 3.4 1.0 —2.9 
Total developing Africa 5.0 LE 4.5 4.8 5.6 4.3 Ly id 2.0 
Major oil exporters® Sie (“a5 6.6 5.5 5.8 7.5 11.3 3.0 
Non-oil-producing developing Africa 4.9 41 3.6 4.4 5.4 3.0 3.4 1.6 
Total developing countries 6.0 6.5 5.7 5.8 6.5 TAS 6.4 2.6 





(o) 
Algeria, Gabon, Libya, Nigeria. Source: ECA estimates from national sources 
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AFRICA’S ESSENTIAL FIGURES 
GROWTH LEAGUE CHART 


1960 


1. Gabon 
2. Libyan Arab Rep 
3. South Africa 


4. 2a] 


6. Mauritius 

7. Rhodesia 

8. Zambia 

9. Angola 
HA 
11. Senegal 
12. Morocco 
13. Liberia 
14. Congo Peop. Rep. 
15. Ivory Coast@ 
16. Mozambique 

17. Egypt Arab Rep. 
18. Cen. Africa Emp. 
19. Uganda 
20. Malagasy Rep 
21. Nigeria 
. Cameroon 
. Sierra Leone 
. Mauritania 
. Sudan 


27. Niger 
28. Togo 
29. Kenya 
30. Swaziland 
. Tanzania 
. Benin 
. Guinea 
. Zaire 
. Somalia 
. Rwanda 
. Gambia 
. Upper Volta 
. Burundi 
. Malawi @ 
. Mali 
. Lesotho 
. Ethiopia 
. Equatorial Guinea 


948.4 
877.0 
863.8 
744.5 
426.9 
419.2 
407.1 
404.3 
396.7 
392.9 
365.6 
328.6 
308.7 
304.6 
282.8 
259.6 
221 ch 
21AZS 
210.6 
192.6 
184.2 
174.4 
162.1 
15327, 
153.6 
15225 
144.6 
142.2 
141.9 
140.8 
124.2 
121.4 
118.1 
107.6 
104.5 
102.5 
98.8 
96.7 
92.4 
83.7 
79.9 
jas 
73.0 
2.7, 
0.0 


1965 


. Libyan Arab Rep 
. Gabon 

. South Africa 

. Algeria 

. Angola 

. Mauritius 

. Zambia 


(8. Ghanal 

Be tnfiactt 

10. Rhodesia 

11. Equatorial Guinea 
12. lvory Coast® 

13. Senegal 

14. Morocco 

15. Congo Peop. Rep. 
16. Liberia 

17. Mozambique 

18. Egypt, Arab Rep. 
19. Swaziland 

20. Mauritania 

21. Uganda 

22. Cameroon 

Ss. 
24. 


NO OP WN 


Nigeria 


26. Togo 

27. Malagasy Rep. 
28. Niger 

29. Sierra Leone 
30. Sudan 

31. Kenya 

32. Tanzania 
34. Gambia 

35. Zaire 

36. Benin. 

37. Guinea 

38. Lesotho 

39. Upper Volta 
40. Malawi@ 
41. Somalia 

42. Ethiopia 

43. Burundi 

44. Mali 

45. Rwanda 


Cen. African Emp. 


2287.8 
TiS726 
994.4 
544.7 
507.8 
492.2 
487.6 
437.2 
426.7 
405.6 
383.3 
369.4 
350.3 
344.6 
312.8 
ZIT 
269.6 
265.9 
236.5 
234.6 
230.6 
EA ES) 
206.1 
198.0 
187.0 
186.6 
181.8 
170.4 
170.3 
150.0 
143.7 
130.1 
117.8 
LasS 
116.4 
116.3 
113.5 
94.6 
3-3 
86.6 
85.9 
85.8 
81.8 
OLS 
Iho .9'2 


1970 


. Libyan Arab Rep. 
. Gabon 
. South Africa 
. Algeria 
. Angola 
. Zambia 
8. Mauritius 
9. Rhodesia 
10. lvory Coast® 


SOO PWD = 


12. Equatorial Guinea 
13. Congo Peop. Rep. 
14. Morocco 

15. Liberia 

16. Mozambique 

17. Senegal 

18. Swaziland 

19. 
20. 
Dr's 
Doe 
23% 


Cameroon 
Uganda 

Egypt, Arab Rep. 
Mauritania 
Nigeria 


25. Togo 


26. Cen. African Emp. 


27. Malagasy Rep. 
28. Sierra Leone 
29. Kenya 

30. Tanzania 
31. Niger 

32. Sudan 

33. Zaire 

34. Gambia 

35. Benin 

37. Lesotho 

38. Guinea 

39. Upper Volta 
40. Malawi@ 
41. Rwanda 

42. Ethiopia 
43. Somalia 

44. Burundi 

45. Mali 


3546.9 
1430.2 
1114.7 
635.8 
570.7 
519.4 
483.6 
444.0 
242.6 
432.3 
426.8 
391.4 
383.3 
378.4 
369.6 
350.8 
307.6 
2957, 
280.4 
280.4 
266.3 
264.0 
242.6 
23733 
230.5 
220.4 
197.6 
1914 
178.4 
156.4 
13957 
138.8 
134.1 
128.6 
127.8 
118.2 
12:9 
def 
100.8 
100.1 
96.5 
92.8 
92.3 
89.8 
83.6 


1975 


1. Libyan Arab Rep. 
2. Gabon 
3. South Africa 
4. Algeria 
BE HiSiiE 
6. Angola 
7. Mauritius 
8. Rhodesia 
9. Zambia 
10. Ivory Coast @ 
11. Congo Peop. Rep. 
12. Morocco 
13. Swaziland 


15. Liberia 
16. Senegal 


18. Equatorial Guinea 
19. Mauritania 

20. Nigeria 

21. Egypt Arab Rep. 
22. Mozambique 

23. Cameroon 

24. Sudan 

25. Togo 

26. Uganda 


27. Cen. African Emp. 


28. Kenya 

29. Sierra Leone 
30. Malagasy Rep. 
31. Gambia 

32. Lesotho 

33. Tanzania 
34. Zaire 

35. Malawi@ 
36. Benin 

37. Niger 

38. Guinea 

40. Ethiopia 

41. Somalia 

42. Burundi 

43. Upper Volta 
44. Mali 

45. Rwanda 


4675.3 
2060.8 
1211.0 
718.0 
695.4 
623.0 
5327 
499.3 
495.2 
460.3 
460.0 
435.0 
434.4 
427.1 
376.6 
340.7 
300.0 
2057 
287.7 
286.6 
285.2 
283.5 
27637 
266.6 
244.5 
229.4 
21251 
Looe 
180.8 
179.8 
178.4 
161.1 
ieee 
13952 
136.5 
12573 
121.9 
118.2 
110.9 
94.1 
92.2 
91.2 
87.2 
87.1 
80.8 
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AFRICA’S SHARE OF WORLD EXPORTS WORLD EXPORTS 
($ billion) (1970 -75) 


Annual Average 
1970-75 1975 1976 





World 561.9 875.1 991.0* D | 3 
Industrial countries 384.4 579.5 645.2* 
Communist countries 54.9 85.5 94.8* eve oping 
D lopi i i .9* 
ee countries 122.7 210.0 250.9 countries 
Africa 22.3 34.1 40.3* (Africa 3.9%) 
Middle East 40.5 80.4 96.3* : 
Asia 289 458 59.4* (Middle East 3.3%) 
Latin America 30.0 485 53.5% (Asia 6.2%) 
*Caribbean 


AFRICA’S MA.JOR 


EXPORTS 
(1970-75) 





COMPOSITION OF EXPORTS 1970-75 
Exports from developing Africa by SITC section, 1970-1975 ($ million) 





SITC Section 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974° 1975° 
0. Foodstuffs 2,853 2,672 3,053 4,196 5,342 5,484 
1. Drink and tobacco 240 219 300 437 520 510 
2. Raw materials 2,287 2,385 2,568 3,293 4,723 4,823 S ECA 
3. Fuels and lubricants 4,074 4,971 6,132 9,069 22,653 19,821 ROS 
4. Vegetable oils 206 211 327 331 471 626 
5. Chemicals 89 108 127 178 247 252 
6. Manufactured goods 2,261 1,849 1,970 2,542 3,694 2,765 
7. Machinery and trans- 
port 254 278 375 505 575 578 
8. Misc. manufactures 107 118 146 198 250 251 
9. Others 29 52 50 86 121 120 


Total 12,400 12,863 15,048 20,835 38,596 35,229 DIRECTION OF 
EXPORTS 


Note: For Export Commodity breakdown see Economy chapter 


Source: ECA Statistics Division 1970 aj 7 
® The figures for 1974 and 1975 contain many more estimates than do earlier years. The total for 


1975 varies from another ECA figure of $34.9 bn. shown in Africa's share of world exports table 
The sections which cover manufactured products are mainly Nos. 5-8; and for these four 
sections the totals for the years to 1975 are as follows 


~ Communist 
\countries 


Developing 


countries 
(Africa 4.6%) 
(Middle East 0.9%) 









(W.Europe 54%) 
(USA 8%) 
(Japan 8%) 
(Communist 6%) 


Industrial Countries 


Source: World Bank 





RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THREE 


BOTSWANA 
LIBYA 
ZAMBIA 
ALGERIA 
MAURITANIA 
CONGO 
GABON 
MAURITIUS 
LIBERIA 
BURUNDI 
GAMBIA 
NIGERIA 
SOMALIA 
GUINEA (1972) 
UGANDA 
RWANDA 
NIGER (1972) 
TOGO 

CHAD 
LESOTHO 
ZAIRE 
SIERRE LEONE 
GHANA 


CENT. AF. EMPIRE 


TUNISIA 
SUDAN 


UPPER VOLTA (1972) 


ANGOLA 
IVORY COAST 
BENIN (1972) 
ETHIOPIA 
MALAWI 
MALI (1972) 
CAMEROON 
EGYPT 
SWAZILAND 
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KENYA 
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TANZANIA 
MOROCCO 
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AFRICA’S IMPORTS BY SITC CATEGORIES ($ million) 





1971 1975 
Total Imports 13,497 40,766 
SHARE OF WORLD IMPORTS ($ billion) Food, beverages, tobacco 1,765 5,502 
: Cereals 476 1,740 
; 1970 1975 1976 1976 Crude materials 628 1,500 
World 296 814.5 100% Textile fibres 104 226 
Industrial countries 211 545.7 Fertilisers & minerals 45 99 
Oil exporting countries 10.8 54.2 Metal ore & scrap 29 44 
Other developing countries 45.5 137.3 Oils & fats 220 537 
of which Mineral fuels 694 3,347 
Africa 11.0 39.4 Chemicals 1,108 2,833 
Machinery & transport 5,546 17,061 
Source: ECA Economic Survey 1976 Cars and parts 354 968. 
Other manufactures 3,601 9,904 
Textile yarn and fabric 818 1,590 
Iron and steel 654 2,453 
s = Non-ferrous metal 140 308 
SOURCE OF AFRICA’S IMPORTS (S billion) Other metal manufactures 467 1,490 
hai a ute) a nae Sees: oan Bulletin of Statistics May 1977 — ne 
of which 
EEC 16.47 
France 0.617 
Japan 0.383 
Developing countries 1.67 5.85 14.3% 
of which 
Africa 0.70 1.49 3.6% 
Middle East 0.35 1.71 4.2% 
Asia 0.47 1.38 3.4% 
Communist countries 1.21 2.47 6.1% 
Total African imports 13.49 40.76 100% 


Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1977. 
Note: There is a discrepancy in the total African import figures which are $39.4 billion according 
to the ECA Economic Survey 1976 and $40.76 billion in the UN Bulletin of Statistics. 


COMPOSITION OF AFRICA’S IMPORTS (per cent) 
1960 1965 1970 1973 


Food and raw materials 27.9 27.0 27.4 28.2 
Fuels and lubricants 7.0 6.0 537. 5.2 
Machinery and equipment 24.5 29.1 32.3 33.5 
Other manufactures 40.7 37.9 34.6 33.3 
Total imports ($ billion) 5.3 6.7 10.5 16.6 





Source: World Bank Tables. 
























BALANCE OF PAYMENTS fe) 


Net totals 
3 oil exporters® 


Trade balance 

Goods and services 
Transfers, private 
Transfers, government 
Capital 

Monetary authorities 
Other items 


4 


12 other developing countries” 
Trade balance 

Goods and services 
Transfers, private 

Transfers, government 
Capital 

Monetary authorities 
Other items + 
Source: International Financial Statistics, (Vol. XXIX, No. 8, August 1976). 
® Algeria, Libya and Nigeria. 


ia, ve Kenya, Mauritius, eee EOF 12 oth develo ing couric oan tou: 
sai. Siena, Gre rg Ceest ere, Murs, Mereece, Panda, Suen Too Unie’ stan rong Sang Ree So once a 
Comment by ECA: The table shows that for the oil producers there was a partic Substantially from 1973 to $US5.5 
surplus of $US7,230 million on the goods and services account in 1974. In 1 ‘ ‘ pos financed seat 
substantial deficit of $US1,761 million. The monetary authorities built up reserves abroad in all exchange reserv 7“ 
years except 1973 and 1975. The build-up in 1974 was $US7,044 million, but part of this was disruption of development plans and the compl 
withdrawn in 1975 to meet payments obligations, particularly by Libya. ___ serious balance-of-payments problems includi 
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DEVELOPING AFRICA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Thousand metric tonnes) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 








































































Total cereals 43334 44748 37622 44134 44790 49084 
eat 5495 6081 4469 4692 5542 6454 : 
Rice paddy 4845 4393 4594 4995 5320 5413 Total Agricultural Products 
Maize 11178 12338 10445 13034 12962 13667 
Barley 4675 4973 2633 3832 3549 4552 oe 
Root crops 66260 66059 67411 71038 72199 73799 
Potatoes 1802 1887 1998 2012 2125 2206 
Total pulses 3838 3969 4179 4529 4399 4539 
Vegetables & melons 9258 9315 9193 9870 10440 10740 140 
Fruits 21276 21323 22321 22570 22767 23687 
Grapes 1644 1189 1505 1139 1039 1119 
Citrus fruit 2141 2252 2367 2422 2165 2329 
Bananas 3375 3448 3715 3837 3915 4056 
Apples S59 SoG 56. -r 4g) 5A - 58 
Total nuts 485 478 540 551 486 480 
Vegetable oils 3969 3470 3300 3553 3720 3818 
Sugar (centrifugal, raw) 2745 2832 2898 2905 2739 3074 120 
Cocoa beans 1162 1013 942 1017 984 852 
Coffee green 1161 1248 1342 1274 1183 1234 
Tea 119 149 155 153 152 #158 
Vegetable fibres 915 916 911 912 823 867 
Cotton lint 511 526 514 490 466 562 
Jute & substitutes 19 19 19 20 20 20 104 
Tobacco 178 189 171 200 225 224 1 
Natural rubber 229. 238 «=8242 248 )~=— i 247—Ss«(248 100 Pay cL Valoclcacds aca NEAR EAST 
Total meat 3425 3440 3364 3377 3479 3622 96 B AFRICA 
Total milk 6578 6376 6169 6212 6501 6763 Pee re] Naeem peo] sof BGlio th oA ttre [Ar 
Hen eggs 411 420 424 439 456 518 
Wool greasy 54 60 66 64 65 66 1964 1970 1975 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS AND WORLD COMPARED 


_FAQO INDEX ___1961-65=100 IMPORTS VOLUME 
__ 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 








$s 


104 107. 112 1 115 117 125 128 137 147 141 144 


Peeopin Countries 105 109 = «116 119 122 119 128 136 134 151 162 171 
Africa if 98 105 112 114 113 110 126 136 138 147 157 168 
Lat America 110 103 110 113 122 124 127 134 141 158 185 176 
Near East 102 115 120 119 121 118 137 172 153 157 206 231 


Far East 106 1..—s«éami8 124 124 120 125 123 120 146 136 147 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND WORLD COMPARED 


FAO INDEX 1961-65=100 EXPORT VOLUME 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


World 104 107 111 111 115 116 124 127 137 148 140 143 
Developing countries 101 106 107 104 107 112 115 113 119 124 115 116 
Africa 104 106 105 98 104 104 109 101 111 113 103 96 
Lat America 96 107 110 109 111 117 121 114 119 125 117 120 
Near East 103 108 116 110 111 116 128 131 137 140 99 98 
Far East 104 101 102 99 102 105 107 115 120 124 122 128 
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PAYMENTS ON EXTERNAL DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS 
(Goods and Nonfactor Services, 1969-75) 





ee ———— 

Country 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

Africa South of the Sahara 
Benin, People’s Republic of 3.0 2:5 4.5 4.0 2.3 5.2 4.7 
Botswana’) 3.3 2.3 1.9 2.6 2.8 2.5 4.5 
Burundi 5.0 20 3.8 6.9 3.0 3.3 ar 
Cameroon 2.6 3.1 4.4 4.7 47 4.2 5.3 
Central African Empire 3.9 3.2 rds | 1.6 4.0 8.1 12.3 
Chad 5.0 3.6 8.7 Sat 3.4 3.1 5.7 
Congo, People’s Republic of the 5.3 r GH p 8.2 7.9 6.6 41 9.4 
Ethiopia 11.41 11.7 10.6 8.8 6.5 a7 ict 
Gabon 5.5 5.5 ee 7.1 14.7 4.8 6.5 
Gambia, The (3) 0.5% 1.0 1:2 ed 0.8 0.6 
Ghana 6.1 5.0 7er4 a3 2.2 2.4 3.2 
Ivory Coast S33) 6.7 Ue) 8.1 ihe 8.3 9.8 
Kenya"? 5.8 5.4 5.2 5.9 Dis 4.0 4.0 
Lesotho!) 4.3 8.5 7.1 Sit 3.3 r ¥4i| 2.8 
Liberia 6.2 Thee) 6.7 6.1 5.3 4.8 5.2 
Madagascar 3.7 4.5 4.4 4.2 5.2 3.3 2.9 
Malawi 6.4 8.2 9.1 8.8 9.1 9.1 7.4 
Mali 10.7 2.4 0.9 1.5 1.6 2.8 3.1 
Mauritania 2.1 3.1 3.0 Snr 2.0 3.8 15.3 
Mauritius 3.1 3.6 5.0 7x3 | nleé 1.0 1.0 
Niger 4.3 3.9 3:1 2.6 2.8 5.4 6.0 
Nigeria 5.8 4.2 3.0 3.0 4.1 Liz 2.9 
Rwanda 3.4 1.2 1.8 25 0.3 1.3 1.2 
Senegal 2.6 2.5 5.3 3.9 8.3 5.5 5.6 
Sierra Leone won 10.3 8.3 8.6 10.9 8.9 9.9 
Somalia URS 21 2.5 3.0 Sey. 5.0 4.0 
Sudan 7.9 10.4 13.2 Asse 12.2 14.8 21.3 
Swaziland)?’ ETA 0.5 5.3 9.0 9.4 2.4 11 
Tanzania 6.7 6.1 6.3 9.7 veld Cire 7.3 
Togo 1.9 3.0 3.0 6.7 Ua 3.8 8.5 
Uganda" 9.6 4.6 5.2 6.4 6.8 SY 10.5 
Upper Volta 5.3 6.4 6.4 4.7 5.6 47 5.2 
Zaire 4.0 4.7 5.3 8.0 8.5 bubs 16.5 
Zambia 2.2 5.7 10.3 10.5 29.2!) 5.2 8.1 


Source: World Bank report 1977 


EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING 
(by country and type of creditor, December 31, 1975) 


(US$ millions) Source: World Bank report 1977 
Including undisbursed 


Region Disbursed Bilateral Multi 
Country only Total Official lateral Suppliers Banks Other 
Africa South of the Sahara 
Benin, People’s Republic of 93.7 161.2 83.5 51.5 12.7 13.5 _ 
Botswana 144.2 184.5 113.6 70.9 — — _ 
Burundi 14.6 34.7 3.6 22.2 4.2 2.0 2.6 
Cameroon 361.7 688.1 364.3 239.1 10.1 73.1 is 
Central African Empire 63.4 109.5 71.5 26.8 8.8 2.4 _— 
Chad 69.5 163.3 104.6 40.0 11-3 7.4 _ 
Congo, People’s Republic of the 336.4 616.0 340.3 53.3 210.8 1.6 10.1 
East African Community 279.8 344.5 99.0 198.9 11.4 _— 35.2 
Ethiopia 381.3 673.7 288.3 355.7 25 26.8 0.4 
Gabon 454.0 515.1 99.6 46.7 86.9 241.9 40.1 
Gambia, The 13.2 221 13.8 8.3 — _ _ 
Ghana 603.8 797.3 392.3 221.0 184.1 _ _ 
Ivory Coast 973.8 1,537.4 313.3 384.5 409.6 373.0 57.1 
Kenya 520.4 1,071.2 460.5 489.1 56.0 26.7 39.0 
Lesotho 13.2 22.8 4.2 17.9 — 0.4 0.4 
Liberia 169.7 274.6 166.1 90.0 10.7 6.9 0.9 
Madagascar 167.9 236.5 98.7 126.9 3.8 3.9 3.1 
Malawi 240.8 330.3 196.9 VUES 3.9 Saf 9.0 
Mali 327.0 471.0 355.6 101.4 13.1 0.8 _ 
Mauritania 154.6 410.2 302.3 46.3 51.9 9.6 _ 
Mauritius 43.1 124.8 66.1 57.7 0.4 _ 0.6 
Niger 105.9 131.7 95.0 31.0 2.3 3.3 — 
Nigeria 813.9 1,248.8 513.1 705.8 13.9 12.9 3.1 
Rwanda 21.2 82.5 32.5 47.5 1.8 _ 0.6 
Senegal 288.6 503.0 223.8 141.9 14.8 95.6 27.0 
Sierra Leone 163.3 . 198.3 67.3 51.3 63.9 _— 15.8 
Somalia 265.9 424.2 353.8 66.4 _ _ 3.9 
Sudan 941.7 1,534.8 584.1 364.7 172.6 406.4 7A 
Swaziland 46.2 66.5 36.4 28.6 1.5 _ _ 
Tanzania 789.9 1,192.5 802.2 335.3 29.1 12.3 13.6 
Togo 103.4 156.7 53.4 29.6 25.5 44.5 3.7 
Uganda 185.0 218.4 136.7 73.3 _ 22 6.2 
Upper Volta 62.9 186.0 116.7 68.7 0.6 _ = 
Zaire 1,684.2 2,738.5 756.9 286.9 378.5 1,273.7 42.5 
Zambia 953.4 1,464.7 513.4 380.8 140.9 407.1 22.5 
Total 11,851.7 18,935.5 8,223.6 5,375.2 1,937.8 3,052.9 346.1 
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INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES (FAO index) 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


WORLD 104 104 108 112 115 116 119 123 122 129 130 133 
AFRICA 103 105 106 113 114 119 122 125 126 121 129 130 
Algeria 93 105 73 91 109 105 111 109 110 103 98 96 
Angola 104 108 113 115 112 119 119 123 120 120 118 93 
Benin 105 103 105 115 122 128 137 136 129 137 145 148 
Botswana 101 110 120 141 142 143 137 155 140 160 173 183 
Burundi 107 110 112 115 117 122 150 166 209 214 238 236 
Cameroon 111 114 109 124 130 135 136 140 146 140 152 153 
Cent African Emp 98 100 102 106 108 110 111 114 117 118 118 117 
Chad 100 99 103 96 106 104 ae 103 82 81 84 88 
Congo 98 84 82 89 88 95 93 95 98 ge 101 102 
Egypt 106 107 108 107 116 123 123 127 129 130 129 131 
Eq Guinea 108 105 110 107 101 87 98 83 61 63 66 70 
Ethiopia 103 103 107 109 112 115 118 118 119 116 103 105 
Gabon 105 105 110 115 118 120 126 128 131 132 132 135 
Gambia 105 115 137 110 144 117 109 114 110 113 140 124 
Ghana 117 99 100 107 99 112 112 121 115 110 120 123 
Guinea 104 101 101 104 113 116 118 116 112 110 107 119 
Ivory Coast 107 116 100 129 119 137 133 148 150 138 161 165 
Kenya 102 101 112 113 119 125 130 126 131 132 135 137 
Lesotho 97 100 98 102 104 105 105 105 80 122 111 114 
Liberia 106 109 112 110 113 114 129 134 133 136 144 140 
Libya 86 133 134 136 147 136 117 100 174 201 189 210 
Madagascar 105 105 109 113 116 119 118 119 116 118 127 129 
Malawi 103 115 128 134 123 128 129 150 161 156 160 155 
Mali 101 104 105 110 103 115 109 118 95 76 82 87 
Mauritania 103 107 106 108 109 113 112 108 94 78 79 83 
Mauritius 89 112 98 110 104 115 101 110 120 124 122 88 
Morocco 106 116 101 108 155 122 134 140 143 124 147 130 
Mozambique 103 103 107 112 118 123 128 127 133 134 129 115 
Namibia 106 105 93 105 113 110 122 133 149 154 159 163 
Niger 103 107 120 121 115 117 112 107 103 83 99 103 
Nigeria 103 105 101 102 105 113 116-113 111 102 112 113 
Reunion 91 108 102 104 113 116 99 90 93 109 105 111 
Rhodesia 108 108 112 105 92 105 99 114 125 102 133 132 
Rwanda 88 98 115 129 123 135 145 148 145 150 145 153 
Senegal 104 113 97 119 98 104 82 114 75 90 118 131 
Sierra Leone 106 109 117 114 117 123 124 129 133 132 126 132 
Somalia 100 108 108 114 115 122 121 121 131 128 132 135 
South Africa 97 98 106 138 117 120 121 142 152 124 156 149 
Sudan 98 102 105 124 113 132 139 144 146 145 164 178 
Swaziland 104 102 127 139 142 139 156 163 181 170 189 194 
Tanzania 105 106 117 115 114 120 129 122 123 125 123 128 
Togo 104 106 108 102 114 110 127 128 96 96 111 119 
Tunisia 109 112 104 108 110 101 121 148 144 154 161 188 
Uganda 105 106 108 115 114 129 126 120 124 128 124 123 
Upper Volta 105 110 112 117 118 119 121 113 106 98 106 111 
Zaire 101 100 105 106 115 121 122 117 115 119 123 123 


Zambia 99 107 121 127 116 125 119 122 128 125 135 137 


INDEX OF FOOD PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES (FAO index) 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


World 104 104 109 113 116 b ha 121 125 123 131 132 135 
Africa 103 105 106 113 115 119 122 126 127 122 130 131 
Algeria 93 105 72 90 108 103 110 107 109 102 97 94 
Angola 104 108 113 116 110 118 5 la Be / 122 119 119 115 92 
Benin 105 103 104 113 118 125 132 129 122 130 142 145 
Botswana 100 109 119 142 144 144 139 157 141 162 ire 185 
Burundi 107 110 112 115 117 122 151 166 210 215 239 237 
Cameroon 111 111 108 124 129 133 137 141 147 141 153 154 
Cent African Emp 98 100 100 103 104 105 107 112 114 116 115 115 
Chad 99 99 100 94 100 102 98 100 79 76 77 79 
Congo 98 84 82 89 88 94 92 95 98 98 100 101 
Egypt 105 106 109 108 119 123 125 130 132 133 135 139 
Eq Guinea 108 105 110 107 102 87 98 83 61 64 66 70 
Ethiopia 103 103 107 109 112 114 118 117 118 115 102 103 
Gabon 105 105 110 115 118 120 126 128 131 132 132 135 
Gambia 105 shut) 137 110 144 117 109 114 110 113 140 124 
Ghana 117 99 100 107 99 112 112 121 114 110 119 123 
Guinea 104 101 101 104 413 116 118 116 112 110 107 119 
Ivory Coast 106 116 99 128 118 135 131 146 146 134 157 161 
Kenya 102 101 113 114 121 127 133 129 134 135 135 140 
Lesotho 95 101 96 102 104 104 104 106 81 128 118 121 
Liberia ; 110 106 107 97 100 99 104 109 110 111 122 122 

Continued 
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INDEX OF FOOD PRODUCTION (continued) 


Libyan A Rep 86 136 136 138 149 137 115 97 177 203 192 215 
Madagascar 104 104 110 113 116 118 118 118 116 117 126 128 
Malawi 105 112 130 138 128 132 128 149 158 155 160 151 
Mali 100 105 105 109 102 113 106 114 91 73 78 83 
Mauritania 103 107 106 108 109 113 tl 2o OG 94 78 79 83 
Mauritius 89 112 98 110 104 115 101 110 120 124 122 88 
Morocco 107 116 101 108 156 122 135 141 143 122 147 130 
Mozambique 102 104 107 111 118 124 128 130 134 137 133 118 
Namibia 106 105 93 107 113 112 124 135 151 157 162 167 
Niger 103 107 120 121 115 117 111 107 103 84 99 103 
Nigeria 103 105 101 102 106 114 116 113 111 102 112 113 
Reunion 91 108 103 104 113 116 99 90 93 109 105 111 
Rhodesia 100 104 113 110 104 115 106 127 139 115 148 141 
Rwanda 88 98 115 129 123 135 145 148 145 151 145 153 
Senegal 104 112 97 119 97 103 81 112 74 88 115 128 
Sierra Leone 106 109 118 114 117 124 124 130 133 132 127 132 
Somalia 100 108 109 114 115 122 121 121 132 128 132 136 
South Africa 97 97 107 143 118 121 125 149 160 129 165 156 
Sudan 101 102 105 124 112 130 137 141 144 147 165 181 
Swaziland 105 102 127 138 143 140 157 162 180 168 187 192 
Tanzania 105 105 117 115 117 122 132 125 127 130 129 137 
Togo 104 106 108 101 113 111 127 128 95 94 110 118 
Tunisia 109 112 103 106 109 100 121 149 144 154 161 189 
Uganda 105 105 108 114 115 130 126 120 125 128 127 126 
Upper Volta 105 110 111 116 117 116 117 110 104 95 104 109 
Zaire 101 101 106 107 116 122 123 117 115 119 124 123 
Zambia 96 107 123 131 118 128 122 124 130 126 138 139 





INDEX OF PER CAPITA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (FAO INDEX) 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
World 102 100 102 104 105 104 105 106 103 107 106 106 


Africa 101 100 98 102 100 102 102 102 100 94 97 95 
Algeria 91 99 66 79 92 85 88 83 81 74 68 65 
Angola 102 104 107 108 102 106 104 106 101 98 95 73 
Benin 102 99 98 104 108 110 115 111 103 106 109 109 
Botswana 100 106 113 130 129 127 119 132 116 130 137 142 
Burundi 105 106 107 110 110 115 139 151 186 186 201 194 
Cameroon 109 107 103 116 119 121 121 122 125 117 125 123 
Cent African Emp 96 96 96 98 98 97 96 97 97 96 94 91 
Chad 98 95 97 89 96 92 86 87 69 66 67 69 
Congo 96 80 77 82 79 83 80 80 81 79 79 78 
Egypt 103 102 100 97 102 106 104 104 103 101 99 98 
Eq Guinea 107 102 106 101 95 80 89 75 54 55 56 59 
Ethiopia 101 99 100 100 101 101 102 99 97 93 80 80 
Gabon 104 104 107 110 112 113 116 117 118 118 117 119 
Gambia 103 112 130 103 133 106 96 99 94 95 115 100 
Ghana 114 94 93 98 88 97 95 101. 93 87 92 92 
Guinea 102 97 95 96 102 102 101 97 92 88 83 91 
Ivory Coast 105 111 94 118 107 120 114 124 122 109 125 124 
Kenya 99 95 104 99 101 103 103 97 97 95 94 92 
Lesotho 95 97 93 96 96 95 93 91 69 102 91 92 
Liberia 104 106 106 102 103 101 113 114 111 111 115 109 
Libyan A Rep 84 125 121 118 123 110 91 76 127 143 131 144 
Madagascar 102 100 102 102 102 102 98 96 92 90 94 93 
Malawi 101 110 119 122 110 112 110 125 131 124 124 117 
Mali 99 100 98 101 93 101 94 99 78 61 64 67 
Mauritania 101 103 100 100 98 100 98 92 78 64 64 65 
Mauritius 86 106 91 101 93 102 89 95 102 104 100 71 
Morocco 104 110 94 98 136 104 111 113 112 94 109 94 
Mozambique 101 98 100 102 105 108 109 106 108 107 100 87 
Namibia 107 91 79 85 89 84 91 96 105 105 106 106 
Niger 100 100 108 106 99 98 91 85 80 63 72 73 
Nigeria 104 100 94 92 93 98 98 93 89 80 84 83 
Reunion 88 102 94 93 98 98 82 73 73 84 79 82 
Rhodesia 103 99 99 89 75 83 75 84 89 70 89 85 
Rwanda 85 91 105 114 106 113 118 117 112 113 106 109 
Senegal 102 107 91 108 87 91 70 94 61 71 91 99 
Sierra Leone 104 105 110 105 106 108 107 109 109 106 99 101 
Somalia 97 103 101 104 103 107 103 101 107 102 102 102 
South Africa 95 92 (sr 122 100 99 97 111 115 92 112 104 
Sudan 95 96 97 111 98 111 113 114 112 108 118 125 
Swaziland 102 97 118 127 126 120 131 133 144 132 143 143 
Tanzania 103 100 § 108 ~~» 103 99 102 106 97 96 94 90 91 
Togo 101 99 99 . ~90 98 92 104 102 74 72 81 84 
Tunisia 107 108 98 100 100 89 105 126 120 126 128 146 
Uganda 103 101 101 antos 100 111 105 97 98 97 92 88 
Upper Volta 103 106 106 108 107 105 105 96 88 80 84 86 
Zaire 98 94 96 94 99 101 99 92 89 89 91 88 
Zambia 96 101 112 113 100 105 97 96 98 92 97 95 


| __ ESSENTIAL FIGURES 
INDEX OF PER CAPITA FOOD PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES (FAO INDEX) 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
World 102 100 103 105 106 105 106 107 104 108 107 108 


Africa 100 100 98 102 101 102 102 103 101 94 98 96 
Algeria 90 99 64 78 91 84 87 82 80 73 67 63 
Angola 102 104 107 108 101 105 103 105 100 98 92 72 
Benin 102 98 97 103 105 108 111 105 97 101 107 107 
Botswana 99 106 113 131 130 128 121 133 117 131 139 143 
Burundi 105 106 107 109 110 115 139 151 186 186 202 195 
Cameroon 110 107 103 116 118 120 122 123 126 118 126 124 
Cent Afr Emp 96 97 94 95 94 93 93 95 94 94 92 89 
Chad 97 95 94 87 91 90 85 85 66 62 62 62 
Congo 96 80 Ye 82 79 83 80 80 80 78 78 77 
Egypt 102 101 101 98 105 106 105 106 105 104 103 103 
Eq Guinea 107 102 106 102 96 80 89 75 54 55 57 59 
Ethiopia 101 99 100 100 100 100 101 98 96 92 79 79 
Gabon 104 104 107 110 112 113 116 117 118 118 117 119 
Gambia 103 112 130 103 133 106 96 99 94 95 115 100 
Ghana 114 94 93 98 88 97 95 101 93 87 92 92 
Guinea 102 97 95 96 102 102 101 97 92 88 83 91 
Ivory Coast 104 111 93 118 105 118 112 122 119 106 122 121 
Kenya 99 95 102 100 102 104 106 99 100 97 94 95 
Lesotho 94 98 92 95 95 94 92 92 69 107 97 97 
Liberia 108 102 101 90 91 89 90 93 92 91 97 95 
Libyan A Rep 83 127 123 120 125 110 90 74 129 145 133 144 
Madagascar 102 99 102 102 102 101 98 96 91 89 93 92 
Malawi 103 107 121 126 114 116 110 124 129 123 124 114 
Mali 98 100 98 100 92 99 91 96 75 58 61 64 
Mauritania 101 103 100 100 98 100 98 92 78 64 64 65 
Mauritius 86 106 91 101 93 102 89 95 102 104 100 71 
Morocco 105 111 94 98 138 104 112 114 112 93 109 93 
Mozambique 100 100 100 102 105 108 110 109 110 109 104 90 
Namibia 107 90 79 87 89 85 92 98 106 107 108 108 
Niger 100 100 108 106 99 97 91 85 80 63 72 73 
Nigeria 101 99 94 92 94 98 97 93 89 79 84 83 
Reunion 88 102 94 93 98 98 82 73 73 84 79 82 
Rhodesia 96 95 100 93 85 91 81 94 100 80 99 91 
Rwanda 85 91 105 114 106 113 118 117 112 113 106 109 
Senegal 102 107 91 108 87 90 69 93 60 69 89 96 
Sierra Leone 104 105 111 105 106 109 107 109 109 106 99 101 
Somali- 98 103 101 104 103 107 103 101 107 102 102 102 
South Africa 94 91 98 126 101 100 100 116 121 95 119 110 
Sudan 98 96 97 111 97 110 112 112 111 110 119 127 
Swaziland 102 97 118 125 126 121 132 133 144 130 141 141 
Tanzania 102 99 108 103 102 103 108 100 99 98 94 97 
Togo 101 99 99 90 98 93 103 101 73 71 80 84 
Tunisia 108 108 97 99 99 89 105 126 120 126 128 147 
Uganda 102 100 100 103 101 111 105 97 98 98 94 91 
Upper Volta 103 106 105 107 106 103 102 93 86 77 82 84 
Zaire 98 96 97 95 99 102 100 92 89 90 91 88 
Zambia 94 101 as 116 102 107 99 98 100 93 99 97 


GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING OUTPUT IN OIL-PRODUC- 
ING COUNTRIES 1970-1975 


Value added in $US million at 1970 prices 
1970 1973 1974 1975 


Algeria 365.5 617.8 663.0 738.4 
Libya 62.9 73.9 90.3 122.1 
Nigeria 547.4 749.4 872.0 1,012.8 
Gabon 11.5 21.1 28.7 32.4 
Total 987.3 1,462.2 1,654.0 1,905.7 
Per cent to total for 
developing Africa 20.0 24.5 25.4 27.2 
‘ ; 
: Annual growth rates in percentage 
i 1970-75 1970-1973 1973-75 
Algeria . 15.1 19.1 9.4 
Libya ° 14.2 55 28.5 
Nigeria ; 13.1 11.0 16.3 
Gabon 23.0 22.4 23.9 
Total 14.1 14.0 14.2 





Source: Based on GDP estimates of ECA Statistical Division 
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MOST VALUABLE MINERAL EXPORTS AND 
MAIN PRODUCERS, 1975 (S$ million) 


($ million) Main producers in rank order 

Crude oil 19,300 Nigeria, Libya, Algeria, Gabon, Egypt, An- 
gola, Tunisia, Zaire 

Copper 1,250 Zambia, Zaire, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Namibia 

Phospates 1,150 Morocco (Western Sahara), Tunisia, Togo, 
South Africa, Senegal 

Iron ore 560 Liberia, South Africa, Mauritania, Angola, 
Algeria, Swaziland 

Diamonds 295 South Africa, Namibia, Sierra Leone, Bots- 


wana, Zaire, Angola, Ghana 


Gold South Africa, Ghana, Rhodesia, Zaire 
Source: ECA Economic Survey 1976 


AFRICA’S SHARE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN WORLD PRODUCTION 


1966 1968 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Gold 78.6 80.7 81.3 81.7 79.7 67.1 
Diamonds 70.7 69.8 71.0 68.2 70.0 70.4* 
Cobalt ore 70.3 62.2 69.5 75.4 72.0 79.3* 
Chrome ore 33.8 34.2 33.0 34.5 33.4 34.7% 
Manganese ore 30.6 30.6 31.9 343 34.2 37.4* 
Crude phosphates 22.4 22.5 23.3 24.5 26.4 28.2* 
Copper ore 21.6 22.3 14.7 16.8 19.6 19.3 
Uranium ore 20.4 20.0 19.9 22.4 21.7 23.2* 
Crude petroleum 8.3 10.0 13.0 11.6 10.9 10.1 9.4 
Iron ore 8.0 89 89 89 9.0 8.7 
Bauxite 5.4 Os ime 5270 V7 OOM OLO 
* Estimates 


Source: ECA Survey of Economic Conditions 1973 


“monthly averages— 


_Negeria 

Libya | 

Algeria 

Gabon | 

Egypt — 

Angola 

Tunisia 

Zaire 

IRON ORE 

(Thousand metric tons—1975) _ 

Liberia 2,204 

South Africa 1,011 

Mauritania 724 

Angola 467 

Algeria 267 

Swaziland 161) 

Sierra Leone 1215 

Egypt 23 
Tunisia 41.2 oo 
Morocco 28.6 


* Production ceased November 1975 
Source: UN Statistical Bulletin May 1977 
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ENERGY CONSUMPTION (1974) 


Millions of tons Kilogrammes 


of coal equivalent per head 
World 7,953 2,054 
North America 2,655 11,321 
Middle East 120 1,026 
Asia 677 522 
Africa 140 359 


Source: UN Statistical Yearbook 


AFRICA’S 
OIL PRODUCERS (1975) 


Congo 0.6% 


Ph we 


Algeria 






Nigeria 






Others 0.7% 
Y Angola 3.2% 
Tunisia 1% 
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1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
BAUXITE 
(Thousand metric tons—1975) 
Guinea 635.0 
Sierra Leone 54.0 
Ghana 27.1 


COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INDICATORS (most recent figures) 


AREA AND COUNTRY 


EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 


Labour Income Income 
in agr. recd. by recd. by 
% of richest poorest 
total 5% 0% 
NORTH AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Algeria 46.0 — a 
Egypt 47.0 _— —_ 
Libya 32.0 — = 
Morocco 50.0 _ —_ 
Tunisia 48.3 — = 
All countries—Median 48.3 — — 
AFRICA SOUTH OF SAHARA 

Benin 52.0 —— —_ 
Botswana 82.0 28.1 1.6 
Burundi 86.0 —_ —_ 
Cameroon 82.0 _— — 
Central African Empire 87.0 _— _ 
Chad 91.0 — — 
Congo Peoples Rep. 56.0 _ _ 
Equatorial Guinea 79.0 — — 
Ethiopia 85.0 _ _ 
Gabon 58.0 45.3 3.2 
Gambia 85.0 — _— 
Ghana 54.0 _ —_ 
Guinea 84.0 —_— — 
Ivory Coast 80.0 _ 9.0 
Kenya 86.0 20.2 3.9 
Lesotho 90.0 _— — 
Liberia 72.0 61.7 5.3 
Madagascar 83.0 _ _ 
Malawi 88.0 29.5 5.7 
Mali 91.0 — — 
Mauritania 75.0 —_— _— 
Mauritius 28.6 45.0 4.5 
Mozambique 73.0 _— _ 
Niger 91.0 — a 
Nigeria 67.0 _ — 
Rwanda 91.0 — _ 
Senegal 73.0 _ _— 
Sierra Leone 73.0 36.2 1.1 
Somalia 82.0 _ — 
Sudan 80.0 — 5.1 
Swaziland 78.1 —_ — 
Tanzania 91.0 33.5 2.3 
Togo 75.0 _ — 
Uganda 86.0 20.0 6.2 
Upper Volta 89.0 = = 

Zaire 77.0 _ 
Zambia 54.0 — _ 
All countries—Median 82.0 33.5 4.5 


NOTE: Labour in agriculture as a percentage of total labour force: 
Agriculture includes livestock, forestry, hunting and fishing; Income 
received by highest 5% of households: Percentage of private income 
(both in cash and kind) received by richest 5% of households; For some 
countries data may refer to economically active population, etc, instead of 
households; Income received by lowest 20% of households: Percent- 
age of private income (both in cash and kind) received by poorest 20% of 
households. For some countries data may refer to economically active 
population, etc, instead of households; Life expectancy at birth (years): 
Average number of years of life remaining at birth; usually an estimated 
five-year average ending in 1975 for most developing countries. 

Per capita supply of calories: Computed from energy equivalent of 
net food supplies available in country per capita per day; available 
supplies comprise domestic production, imports less exports, and 
changes in stocks; net supplies exclude animal feed, seeds, quantities 
used in food processing and losses in distribution; requirements were 
estimated by FAO based on physiological needs for normal activity and 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 
Life Calorie Protein Primary Female Adult 
expect. supply supply school enrolm. literacy 
yrs at %/cap. gr./day/ enrolm. ratio rate % 
birth reqd. cap. ratio% primary of total 
53.6 72.0 46.0 85.0 67.0 26.0 
52.4 100.0 69.0 70.0 54.0 40.0 
52.9 109.0 62.0 136.0 116.0 27.0 
52.9 92.0 62.0 55.0 39.0 24.0 
54.1 94.0 67.0 96.0 76.0 55.0 
53.0 94.0 62.0 79.0 57.0 26.0 
41.8 98.0 56.0 40.0 25.0 — 
43.5 87.0 65.0 71.0 76.0 _ 
39.0 88.0 62.0 21.0 18.0 10.0 
41.0 104.0 64.0 107.0 92.0 12.0 
41.0 98.0 49.0 79.0 53.0 — 
38.5 89.0 75.0 29.0 15.0 7.0 
43.5 102.0 44.0 133.0 165.0 50.0 
43.5 _ — _ _— 20.0 
41.0 93.0 72.0 17.0 12.0 7.0 
41.0 95.0 57.0 184.0 178.0 12.0 
40.0 104.0 64.0 35.0 21.0 10.0 
43.5 101.0 49.0 56.0 49.0 25.0 
41.0 88.0 45.0 33.0 _ — 
43.5 105.0 56.0 81.0 60.0 20.0 
50.0 102.0 67.0 74.0 65.0 40.0 
46.0 — — 102.0 107.0 40.0 
43.5 94.0 39.0 52.0 34.0 15.0 
43.5 111.0 38.0 87.0 80.0 40.0 
41.0 95.0 63.0 51.0 39.0 22.0 
38.0 88.0 64.0 21.0 14.0 10.0 
38.5 85.0 68.0 16.0 — 10.0 
65.5 104.0 48.0 80.0 79.0 80.0 
41.0 94.0 41.0 55.0 _— — 
38.5 89.0 74.0 15.0 11.0 — 
41.0 96.0 63.0 39.0 30.0 — 
41.0 84.0 58.0 66.0 59.0 23.0 
40.0 100.0 65.0 43.0 33.0 10.0 
43.5 99.0 51.0 34.0 28.0 15.0 
41.0 79.0 56.0 34.0 12.0 5.0 
50.6 92.0 63.0 40.0 26.0 15.0 
43.5 —- — 90.0 87.0 30.0 
44.5 98.0 63.0 43.0 35.0 49.0 
41.0 101.0 56.0 83.0 52.0 12.0 
50.0 91.0 61.0 48.0 38.0 25.0 
38.0 72.0 59.0 13.0 10.0 _ 
43.5 93.0 33.0 116.0 87.0 15.0 
44.5 112.0 68.0 90.0 80.0 43.0 
41.0 95.0 60.0 51-5 39.0 15.0 


health, considering environmental temperature, body weights, age and 
sex distributions of population, and allowing 10% for waste at household 
level; Per capita supply of protein: Protein content of per capita net 
supply of food in grammes per day; net supply of food is defined as above. 
Requirements for all countries proposed by FAO provide for a minimum 
allowance of 75 grammes of total protein and 23 grammes of animal 
protein as averages for the world. 

Primary school enrolment ratio: Enrolment of all ages as percentage 
of primary schoolage population: includes children aged 6-11 years but 
adjusted for different lengths of primary education; for countries with 
universal education, enrolment may exceed 100% since some pupils are 
below or above the official school age; Female enrolment ratio, primary: 
Female enrolment of all ages as percentage of primary school-age female 
population; includes female children aged 6-11 years but adjusted for 
different lengths of primary education; Adult literacy rate: Literate adults 
(able to read and write) as a percentage of total adult population aged 15 
years and over. 
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Hospital establishments and health personnel 


Hospital establishments 


Country Year Total Beds 

AFRICA 

Aldetian.. vee... k ees 1969 149 39053 
IANGOla eee oh bo See 1972 347 10011 
Benin: 3..2'ee.s.. Nee NE 1974 54 3 667 
Botswana oo... eS 1975 21 2 074 
Burdndl, 622 ...... eee. + 1972 136 4 221 
Cameroon: ...°:... Ae 1970 80 19141 
Cape Verde #2." ... $85... 1969 15 376 
Central African Empire .... 1972 52 3 161 
Chad os wet... ete. 1974 45 3 464 
COMOIOS. 2 20....25. «fF bt 1972 30 612 
CONGO, Geeta Tis tiie 1972 110 5 541 
Diboutl’ 626... 488. 1974 11 937 
EQYDE. 2. GSeh.. :... aes as 1973 1444 76611 
Equat. Guinea ............ 1967 16 1 637 
Etpiopia O28... ee. 1972 85 8 415 
GabOMeen tt ee eee pee 1969 44 4995 
Gambia’ 2.55. ....... Spee: 1966 5 488 
Ghafia en oF... tees 1973 243 13 461 
GUINCAIT hee... ee 1972 83 6 858 
Guinea-Bissau. ........... 1969 34 889 
IVOLYAGOASE =... <2. 8 8:25 1970 207 8 682 
Kenya. 2460... ..@66?.. 1972 ... 15904 
Lesotho “fae... ....6e8k. -. 1974 107 2114 
Liberia 888 2... . 628 ->. 1967 32 2 181 
Libyan Arab Rep. ......... 1974 55 9741 
Madagascar .............. 1973 834 19 781 
Malawi nein 35.32 See 1970 147 6 951 
YET Oe ie” Manes Sie See 1971 54 3 718 
Mauritania 2502.0: teas oe 1971 6 440 
Mauritius 26. 5. Sars 1974 35 3 209 
MOlOCCOM 4 ee tees eos 1974 144 23 056 
Mozambique ............. 1967 989 13 102 
Namibla® if. 3a) eee 1973 66 6 905 
NIGGII oe are ls cee 1973 aa 2 935 
Nigeria® (6 9 ro nee 1972 -.. 42101 
REUNION ook a Pee 1972 21 3 886 
Rwanda! ae sos 8 sc. 1974 182 6 142 
Stahlelenayy ec. es: 1972 1 57 
Sao Tome, Principe ....... 1969 54 1 997 
senegal ofa sie AE 1974 42 5 722 
SEYCNCIES @ saat oes 1969 : 8 348 
SierraLeone ............. 1972 28 2 837 
Somalia shee... Gaia 1972 ise 5 163 
South Africaie..... .8-25--- 1973 788 156 245 
Southern Rhodesia ....... 1974 253 19 285 
SUGANG Faas pee hoi 1974 137 15792 
Swaziland! s 75:30 ac-ccehe 1973 33 1719 
TOGO gre ee eet er caver 1972 26 3 075 
URIS Se ry 1972 90 12721 
Uganda sn. ek, kot 1974 241 15723 
Tanzania: Tanganyika ..... 1970 --. 16640 
74: (py [| eee ee en ee ae 1967 15 875 
UDNSr Vola re otter econ 1971 148 4675 
Western Sahara .......... 1972 5 262 
FAA ype Ane ag RE Av me eet 1973 ... 72090 
LATE eee ays. WectvletAnaaeee 1969 540 13 242 


Source: UN Statistical Yearbook 1976 


Latest available year 


Population 
per bed 


356 
322 
826 
332 
806 


305 
665 
522 
1 140 
458 


177 
110 
464 
171 
3 081 


98 
697 
694 
599 
596 


496 
759 
482 
509 
240 


403 
639 
1 382 
24 TPM 
271 


732 
549 
97 

1 526 
1 378 


121 
671 
21 
33 
754 


147 
927 
569 
152 
316 


1 097 
269 
680 
423 
710 


775 
400 
1174 
344 
327 
313 


Year 


1969 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1973 


1971 
1969 
1973 
1974 
1973 


1973 
1974 
1974 
1971 
1972 


1971 
1969 
1974 
1973 
1969 


1974 
1973 
1974 
1973 
1974 


1973 
1969 
1972 
1973 
1974 


1974 
1971 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1973 


1973 
1974 


1972 
1970 
1973 
1973 
1973 


1974 
1974 
1973 
1971 
1974 


1973 
1967 
1974 
1971 
1973 
1971 


Health personnel 


Physicians Population 


1 698 
383 
84 


12 060 
1 035 


1 400 
54 
100 

1 004 
540 


494 
43 
99 
53 

818 

527 


per 
physician 


8 192 
15 404 
36 071 
10 476 
48 649 


25 956 
19 230 
27 097 
44 382 
13 810 


6 173 
2 000 
11 600 
73 314 
5 208 
18 947 
11 227 


22 394 
17 667 


16 292 
20 400 
12 576 

1 139 


37 982 
38 963 
17 746 


13 802 
16 392 
41 101 
25 463 

1 983 
53 506 

1 666 


6 666 
14 092 


3 125 
17 114 
15 544 

2 016 

5 700 


12 371 
8 888 
21 200 
5 219 
20 685 


27 572 
8 140 
59 595 
943 
28 802 
8 159 


Dentists 


222 


Pharma- 
cists 


Nursing 
personnel 


Midwifery 
personnel 


CHILDREN SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
(% of age group enrolled in 1960 and at latest available date, 
usually 1974) 


Primary Secondary 

Latest Latest 

1960 date 1960 date 

Algeria 46 86 8 16 
Angola 21 84 2 11 
Benin 26 43 2 8 
Botswana 36 B55 1 16 
Burundi 30(1965) 30 1 2 
Cape Verde 56 203 6 12 
Cent. Af. Empire 32 75 1 7 
Chad aay 36 0.38 2 
Comoro Islands 14 55 i 13 
Congo 78 153 4 46 
Egypt 66 72 16 40 
Equatorial Guinea 99 103 3 18 
Ethiopia 5 21 4 6 
Gabon 102 199 5 40 
Gambia 12 29 3 9 
Ghana 59 55 3 10 
Guinea 30 28 2 13 
Guinea-Bissau 25 51 2 6 
Ivory Coast 46 84 2 16 
Kenya 47 107 2 12 
Lesotho 83 106 3 12 
Liberia 31 59 2 11 
Libya 78(1965) 145 14 47 
Madagascar 52 85 4 11 
Malawi 67 56 1 3 
Mali Z. 22 2 3 
Mauritania 8 17 0.40 3 
Mauritius 86 80 25 49 
Morocco 47 59 5 15 
Mozambique 71 46 2 6 
Niger 5 17 0.31 2 
Nigeria 37 47 “ 9 
Reunion 128 132 20 65 
Rwanda 51(1965) 67 3(1965) 2 
Senegal 27 43 3 10 
Sierra Leone 23 35 3 9 
Somalia 9 20 1 rf 
South Africa 82 112 28 23 
‘Rhodesia 104 94 2 8 
Sudan 25 40 3 11 
Swaziland 56 97 5 21 
Togo 44 92 2 15 
Tunisia 67 95 13 18 
Uganda 30 44 2 4 
Cameroon 74 108 3 11 
Tanzania 24 41 2 3 
Upper Volta 8 14 0.45 2 
Zaire 69 88 6 11 
Zambia 48 88 1 15 


(incl. playcentres) 


Source: Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1977 

NOTE: The gross enrolment ratio is total enrolment of all ages divided by the population of 
specific age groups which should be attending primary and secondary schools 

Percentages exceed 100% when almost all the schoo! age population is enrolled and in addition 
others, older or younger than the school age population, are also being educated. Thus more are 
being educated than officially in the primary-secondary age group 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


TOTAL NET FLOW OF RESOURCES TO AFRICA FROM DAC COUN- 
TRIES AND MULTILATERAL AGENCIES 1973-76 ($ million) 


AFRICA total . 
North of Sahara 
AIGGIAS = 2; sna: ose x 
OV Diack an ace ats 
Libya x ; 


MOFOCGCO) con are a 


UNE Lg CLE Ve Rates, hate ane 


North Sahara Unallocated 


South of Sahara, total .... 


BOISWana: 2) as 4c.s «wee 
BUrOnGl =o... eee 


Ganieroon) So oo 2.2 eer 


Cape Verde Islands . 
Central African Emp. 
Ci adioeet mt: cnet 


CONGO seh aoa eee 
BOOULN Soe yee a is. ee 
Equatorial Guinea........ 


USED Speen ree 
GapOn esse 


Ken als vo seeerdee. 6.02. yone 


Lesotho” ..sc7ue =. 7a 
Ef oy ae a tee ee 


Malawi 


Nal ks eee ew a 


Mauritania. ....... 
Mauritius .._.... : 
Mozambique ....... 
Niger lyn ow 


INIQESI IAD ens cee ce 


ReUnION ts aoa ak See 


Rhodesia........ 
Rwanda ........ ¥ 
St.Helena ........ 


Sao Tome and Principe . . 
Senegalver gamete sca 

Seychelles pene 
SierraLeone........... 

Somalia 


Sudan 
Swaziland 
Tanzania ....... 


Upper Volta........ 
FoI d 2) ay lS aig i : 
Zambia % ; 
South of Sahara 

Unallocated __. 
E.A.C. 


DOM Africa Unallocated 
Africa Unspecified .. 


Source: OECD Review 1977 


1973 1974 1975 

. 4,178.29 5,207.71 9,253.98 
669.31 1,320.62 2,434.61 
367.30 679.64 1,917.50 
41.22 172.02 476.55 
113.31 93.71 —666.85 
82.89 127.90 491.71 
234.68 204.11 171.30 
56.53 43.23 44.38 
3,441.28 3,998.92 6,072.98 
21.96 37.03 37.27 
27.90 32.91 58.42 
134.54 11.74 87.16 
2917 34.33 51.43 
89.23 115.08 131.38 
0.15 0.07 8.55 
27.09 36.20 54.25 
42.39 68.47 64.86 
17.61 27.54 19.96 
178.41 49.68 37.55 
16.56 28.60 33.54 
wea leg 0.89 0.54 
69.00 114.89 129.95 
100.32 89.60 122.65 
6.65 10.88 8.16 
37.40 51.65 51.06 
67.21 1.45 3.01 
0.00 —0.49 15.28 
158.17 167.59 193.82 
199.85 179.00 192.52 
14.22 22.34 28.90 
58.63 402.87 620.33 
54.91 67.81 94.14 
33.76 47.98 84.88 
69.72 110.38 118.79 
23.29 41.35 18.46 
19.02 36.05 30.86 
13.82 9.90 0.35 
73.50 136.61 135.75 
180.20 206.24 703.30 
206.48 247.64 309.98 
26.90 29.54 23.44 
38.55 46.62 82.91 
1.78 2.64 2.79 
0.00 0.00 0.84 
99.76 133.34 144.24 
17.48 10.56 15.86 
15.31 8.82 24.74 
31.70 29.00 85.16 
90.84 148.92 399.08 
10.58 17.14 21.60 
127.94 169.34 331.38 
23.88 47.25 53.73 
8.61 7.54 13.11 
57.35 95.95 88.09 
518.47 473.32 623.12 
158.50 189.82 323.64 
196.53 67.95 156.23 
13.65 16.01 21.85 
4.20 ~—20.35 8.68 
67.71 —111.83 746.40 


1976 
8,873.77 
3,550.23 
1,718.72 
1,016.09 

46.42 


529.14 
314.79 
17.91 


4,839.82 
58.93 
50.07 
55.31 
45.57 


199.61 
13.66 
39.89 
63.99 
10.21 


152.16 
28.35 
ay blurs 

142.50 

114.82 


9.41 
67.12 
1.91 
18.69 
384.51 


333.00 
31.17 
331.29 
61.38 
72.67 


89.33 
39.57 
20.88 
97.08 
163.52 


112.03 
348.60 
1.75 
79.30 
2.81 


1.37 
161.29 
6.76 
23.04 
73.91 


268.10 
19.03 
316.47 
72.70 
43.48 


84.56 
486.91 
108.44 


118.29 
19.17 


1.30 
483.71 
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OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FROM DAC COUNTRIES 


AND MULTILATERAL AGENCIES 1973-76 ($ million) 


AFRICA total 

North of Sahara 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Libya 

Morocco 

Tunisia 4 ; 

North Sahara Unallocated 


South of Sahara, total 
Angola 

Benin ... 

Botswana 

Burundi 


Cameroon So 
Cape Verde Islands 
Central African Emp. 
Ghad. 3... 
Comoro Islands 


Congo . 
Djibouti . He 
Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 
Gabon . 


Gambia . 
Ghana... 
Guinea re 
Guinea-Bissau |. 
Ivory Coast 


KOnVal. cui 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 


Mali. aa 
Mauritania ........ 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Niger..... 
Nigeria 
Reunion .. 
Rhodesia . 
Rwanda .... 
St. Helena 


Sao Tome and Principe ... 
Senegal . 
Seychelles .... 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 


Sudan..... 
Swaziland . 
Tanzania 
wog0e....; 
Uganda ... 
Upper Volta. 
Zaire 
Zambia ...... ; 
South of Sahara 
Unallocated 
Cc 


Africa Unspecified . 
Source: OECD Review 1977 
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1973 


2,397.34 


419.90 
104.69 
80.25 
13.45 


92.84 
128.60 
0.05 


1,930.04 
0.16 
26.59 
36.57 
26.90 


61.16 

0.00 
25.67 
42.25 
17.61 


26.73 
19.48 

1.01 
66.72 
34.22 


6.46 
41.03 
11.26 

0.00 
63.49 


95.80 
14.22 
10.86 
52.63 
29.73 


70.38 
25.15 
13.82 

0.11 
70.43 


76.91 
176.26 


1974 
3,175.63 
579.06 
123.18 
160.20 
13.63 


112.49 
153.25 
16.31 


2,550.21 
0.37 
34.40 
39.32 
34.47 


65.13 

0.00 
36.73 
69.64 
27.34 


38.04 
29.05 
0.89 
127.14 
24.63 


9.15 
40.99 
9.68 
1.29 
79.58 


119.44 
22.34 
15.63 
62.82 
41.68 


108.00 
52.55 
26.44 

0.69 

138.73 


73.39 
214.13 
1.57 
46.57 
2.64 


0.00 
104.52 
8.52 
10.46 
40.19 


96.96 
17.97 
162.46 
37.83 
16.98 


93.35 
186.68 
62.73 


33.49 
16.01 


—17.65 
46.36 


1975 
4,151.08 
801.35 
121.32 
346.49 
4.64 


179.63 
143.18 
6.08 


3,309.34 
4.81 
53.09 
51.34 
49.33 


107.88 
8.72 
56.58 
61.50 
21.70 


56.36 
34.40 
1.23 
133.47 
40.30 


8.15 
125.63 
9.34 
15.41 
100.57 


128.76 
28.70 
22.86 
84.91 
63.86 


119.15 
37.52 
29.15 
19.53 

126.81 


83.27 
259.56 
4.03 
82.58 
2.79 


0.84 
131.66 
7.47 
18.05 
73.21 


126.69 
20.93 
302.43 
39.78 
18.80 


88.84 
204.53 
86.58 


45.43 
21.86 


1.31 
40.37 


1976 
4,229.08 
1,016.03 

143.25 
521.96 
10.52 


159.01 
174.97 
6.30 


3,170.57 
12.89 
50.89 
48.54 
45.39 


130.49 
13.70 
39.98 
62.06 
10.05 


67.51 
28.07 
0.73 
147.92 
32.76 


9.37 
61.39 
9.42 
17.39 
109.26 


157.82 
31.17 
29.41 
62.85 
64.50 


90.26 
36.70 
21.04 
42.64 
126.58 


59.97 
307.86 
6.26 
78.83 
2.82 


1.37 
117.12 
7.12 
13.56 
69.17 


128.95 
15.64 
267.29 
41.30 
19.85 


83.24 
193.29 
62.94 


101.81 
1917; 


0.80 
42.46 


BILATERAL OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA 
1973-76 ($ million) 


1973 
AFRICAtOtalieee ee 1,781.20 
North of Sahara ......... 309.58 
AlGClia rn cok ee 85.88 
EQyp@. 2) aaa cee 19.35 
Riya. nN rac eee 10.89 
MGrocco:...S.. o-oo 76.13 
Tunisia’. 3 ee 117.26 
North Sahara Unallocated 0.05 
South of Sahara, total .... 1,428.81 
Angolav® -oo new ese eke 0.16 
Benin us... wa eee 13.53 
Botswana’... °..00. -5 ees 30.92 
Burundi >. 6. ).25 See. 15.19 
Cameroon Sa. 4. ee 41.89 
Cape Verde Islands ...... 0.00 
Central African Empire ... 15.05 
Chad* 2. aac eee 26.41 
Comoro Islands.......__. 16.98 
CONGO nr.) 5 were eee 16.54 
Diboutiiccs..a0 roe 19.42 
Equatorial Guinea........ 0.03 
Ethiopia's 2) or 49.58 
Gabon...) athens ae 16.13 
Gambialn:% ee ae 3.33 
Ghana tf... at. eae eee 36.36 
Guinea ||... ges Oe eae 8.76 
Guinea-Bissau........... 0.00 
lvory'Coast aap... 22k 49.43 
Kenya sn): aee ee ee 75.76 
Eesotho® ase. 03.4 eee 8.22 
Liberian) gee) Aca 7.08 
Madagascar ............. 31.16 
Malawi.) G24) eos 22.02 
Malig . yaucede ee ee 34.94 
Mauritania). -=.... eee 15.90 
Mauritius): gees eee 8.43 
Mozambique............. 0.11 
NiG@rs +)... ene ose ae 42.07 
Nigeria: ona Bee 60.05 
Reunion.12. 4.00 ee 173.76 
Rhodesia camer «0: ae 0.83 
Rwanda 2°"e. 0 eee 26.23 
StiHelena! .2 2.3... eee er ACE 
Sao Tome and Principe... 0.00 
senegal’. . as soe 46.56 
Seychelles .............. 7.91 
SierraLeone............. 7.50 
Somalia’: :..22°3) 64 eee 19.32 
Sudans.2).. sn ee ee 16.79 
Swazilands. cn. <2 oe eee 8.31 
Tanzania? cee ee tee 90.53 
TOQGOs etter ee 17.13 
Uganda... 28 See. 9.07 
Upper, Voltas... eee 34.73 
Zaire he ee eee 111.40 
ZaM Dla x: -0n ene eae ee ese 40.42 
South of Sahara 
Unallocated ............ 139.42 
EBACE. eae oo eee 11.61 
DOM Africa Unallocated 0.00 
Africa Unspecified ....... 42.81 


Source: OECD Review 1977 


1974 
2,240.84 


1,755.78 
0.27 
18.53 
29.92 
18.73 


47.98 

0.00 
18.55 
37.88 
27.10 


21.32 
28.31 

0.00 
79.80 
22.76 


3.74 
25.65 
6.73 
0.05 
51.56 


99.44 
12.61 

7.24 
31.00 
30.53 


60.15 
25.44 
14.59 

0.59 
82.61 


55.95 
209.96 
1.57 
31.57 
2.64 


0.00 
62.81 
8.40 
4.49 
7.32 


33.21 
11.93 
140.21 
22.98 
6.83 


50.20 
153.05 
52.14 


13.88 
16.01 


17.65 
42.26 


1975 
2,930.08 
647.22 
106.38 
249.67 
0.53 


170.92 
113.72 
6.01 


2,242.94 
4.03 
29.13 
38.55 
26.42 


64.55 

2.14 
33.32 
28.19 
17.47 


38.10 
34.09 

0.00 
73.12 
37.55 


3.58 
104.37 
5.47 
8.06 
71.67 


106.36 
14.65 
10.67 
34.43 
47.11 


55.70 
12.79 
15.56 
11.47 
80.20 


68.24 
250.84 
3.94 
53.66 
2.79 


0.04 
82.99 
7.26 
9.78 
23.31 


60.16 
10.82 
234.78 
23.52 
4.52 


53.12 
154.12 
67.51 


14.04 
21.86 


1.31 
39.91 


1976 
3,137.57 
867.36 
128.82 
428.05 
6.41 


147.41 
150.49 
6.18 


2,228.21 
10.64 
27.49 
40.81 
25.85 


87.99 
6.82 
25.68 
43.17 
8.37 


45.98 
28.07 

0.00 
72.94 
30.29 


5.41 
34.04 
4.39 
11.81 
75.63 


135.28 
18.01 
21.19 
29.21 
46.99 


53.26 
17.81 
10.68 
34.26 
80.05 


46.17 
300.96 
6.17 
56.60 
2.82 


0.75 
81.63 
6.91 
7.48 
20.07 


54.37 
9.55 
212.04 
20.49 
9.42 


60.08 
148.73 
55.55 


71.63 
19.17 


0.80 
42.00 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


CURRENCY LINKS AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Country Currency Linked with Rate against £ Rate against $ 
Algeria Dinar Not linked' 7.99 4.14 
Angola Kwanza Not linked! © n.a. n.a. 
Benin CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Botswana Pula $US 1.60 0.83 
Burundi Burundi franc $US 172.10 90.00 
Cameroon CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Cape Verde Cape Verde escudo Portuguese escudo® n.a. 40.58 
Cent. Af. Empire CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Chad CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Comoros CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Congo CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Djibouti Djibouti franc French franc® 310.00 161.34 
Egypt Egyptian pound $US 0.76 0.39 
Equatoral Guinea Ekuele Spanish peseta 155.45 80.90 
Ethiopia Ethiopian birr $US 3.99 2.08 
Gabon CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Gambia Dalasi £ sterling 4.00 2.08 
Ghana Cedi $US 2.18 1.15 
Guinea Syli SDR 40.41 21.19 
Guinea-Bissau Peso Portuguese escudo® 77.78 40.58 
ivory Coast CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Kenya Shilling (Pounds) SDR 15.41 7.99 
Lesotho Rand S.A. rand? 1.67 0.87 
Liberia Dollar* $US 1.93 1.00 
Libya Dinar $US 0.57 0.29 
Madagascar Malagasy franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Malawi Kwacha SDR 1.67 0.87 
Mali CFA franc French franc? 907.5 475.62 
Mauritania Ouguiya Not linked’ 90.69 47.56 
Mauritius Rupee $US 12.24 6.38 
Morocco Dirham Not linked" 8.11 4.35 
Mozambique Mozambique escudo Portuguese escudo® 62.18 32.36 
Namibia Rand S.A. rand? 1.67 0.87 
Niger CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Nigeria Naira Not linked! 1.18 0.65 
Rhodesia Dollar $US 1.27 0.66 
Rwanda Rwanda franc $US 176.35 92.84 
Sao Tome Escudo Portuguese escudo® 77.50 40.58 
Senegal CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Seychelles Seychelles rupee £ sterling 13.33 6.94 
Sierra Leone Leone £ sterling 2.00 1.04 
Somalia Shilling $US 12.14 6.29 
South Africa Rand $US 1.67 0.87 
Sudan Pound $US 0.67 0.35 
Swaziland Lilangeni® S.A. rand 1.67 0.87 
Tanzania Shilling SDR 15.34 7.99 
Togo CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Tunisia Dinar Not linked’ 0.77 0.41 
Uganda Shilling ° SDR 15.17 7.99 
Upper Volta CFA franc French franc? 453.75 237.81 
Western Sahara Peseta Spanish peseta 155.45 80.90 
Zaire Zaire SDR 1.59 0.83 
Zambia Kwacha SDR 1.42 0.76 
Notes: 


OAnwn = 


Currencies not linked to any major currency or SDR unit 
CFA currencies have always in the past been linked to French franc on the basis 50 CFA=1 French franc 
Currency on par with S. African rand 

US dollar used as currency 

Many countries have not devalued with Portugal thus losing parity with Portuguese escudo 

Djibouti did not follow French devaluation in August 1969 
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AFRICA’S PEOPLES 


MAN'S remotest origins lie buried in the 
soil of Africa. Remains of the very earliest 
ape-like creatures were discovered in 
Egypt and Kenya (Kenya Proconsul) prob- 
ably going back more than 25 million 
years. The work of the most prominent 
anthropologists like Dr. Louis Leakey and 
his wife has been filling in the missing links 
of man’s evolution concentrating almost 
entirely on the African continent. Palaeon- 
tologists today are sure that it was in Africa 
that man’s ancestors became differentiated 
from other primates. In a simplified form 
the evolution can be summarised as 
follows: 


25 million years ago 


Kenya Proconsul, an early ape probably 
ancestral to the chimpanzee and gorilla was 
found near Lake Victoria, followed by 
Kenya pithecus Africanus and Kenya pith- 
ecus. These are the ancestors of present- 
day anthropoid apes and also appear to be, 
despite ‘missing links’, the earliest known 
ancestors of man. 


1,750,000 years ago 


Zinjanthropus (sometimes called Nut- 
crackerman) found in 1959 in Tanzania’s 
Olduvai gorge by Dr. Louis Leakey was an 
Australopithecine humanoid of small stat- 
ure and brain yet showing many human 
features. He lived over 1.75 million years 
ago. Other Australopithecines were found 
in South Africa at Makapan, Sterkfontein 
(A. Africanus) and Swartkrans; but this 
branch of man’s evolution died out about a 
million years ago. 

Living alongside Zinjanthropus, at 
about the same time, in Olduvai, Dr Lea- 
key discovered Homo habilis, the first tool 
maker. He selected small pebbles and split 
them to serve his purposes and this distin- 
guished him from the apes. 


400,000 to 150,000 years ago 


Homo erectus found in Chad, Swartk- 
rans and again at Olduvai is a type which 
stopped living in the trees but walked erect 
and made tools. This group paralleled the 
Pithecanthropus found mostly in Asia (Pe- 
king man who discovered fire and Java 
man dating from 400,000 to 50,000 BC). 
Some 300,000 years ago a strange pear- 
shaped stone called a “hand axe” used by 
Homo erectus began to appear and was 
used as a skinning and meat-chopping tool. 
Far more hand axes have been found in 


Homo sapiens 
Modern man 





Cro-Magnon man 
35,000 - 10,000 years ago 
Found France, 1868 


Neanderthal m 
Dated 150,000-35,000 years 
Found Germany, 1856 


Swanscombe man 
Dated 250,000 years 
Found England, 1935 


Homo erectus 


Dated 50,000-400,000 years 
Found Java 1891 


Australopithecus 

(or Nutcracker man) 
Dated 2m-650,000 years 
Found Tanzania, 1959 








Kenya proconsul 
Followed by Kenya pithecus 


Africanus. 25 million years. 
Found Lake Victoria 


Africa than anywhere else in the world and 
Africa was obviously the centre of that 
culture. 


150,000 to 35,000 years ago 


Neanderthal man appeared in Africa as 
well as Europe and Asia shortly after 
Homo erectus. He made stone tools of an 
increasingly sophisticated kind and used 
fire for cooking. He merged into Homo 
sapiens, the true forerunner of modern 
man. 

African examples of Neanderthal man 
are the Saldhana man (50,000 BC) found in 
the Northern Cape and the more evolved 
Broken Hill man (30,000 BC) found in 
Zambia. 

Most evidence seems to show that Africa 
was the main centre from which mankind 
originated. Until 200,000 BC man’s fore- 
runners spread from Africa to other parts 
of the world. The reverse process (the 
early colonisation of Africa) did not start 
until much later, about 10,000 BC when 
the first Caucasoid people (proto Hamites) 
Originating from South West Asia infiltrat- 
ed into the northern fringes of Africa. 
These are the direct ancestors of the Ber- 
bers, Moors and Tuaregs in the Maghreb, 
and the Gallas and Somalis in East Africa. 


12,000 to 5,000 years ago 


At this time in the African stone age 
man abandoned his life as a pure hunter 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


Homo habilis 
Skull remains found in 

Olduvai Gorge, Tanzania by 
Dr.Louis Leakey are believed y 
to belong to the oldest known “ 
human being - 


Nutcracker man was found in the 
same area in 1959 


Scientists disagree about | 
whether these Leakey 
discoveries are skulls 
of true man or of ape } My, 
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and took up settled agriculture. There then 
were three main ethnic groups which had 
evolved in Africa and had always lived in 
Africa. 


1. Bushmanoid group: Ancestors of the 
bushmen and the Hottentots. Short with 
yellowish brown skin. Living in eastern and 
southern Africa. The Boskop man who 
lived about 10,000 years ago in N. Trans- 
vaal is an early example of this group. 

2. Pygmoid group: Very short, brown 
skinned living in the equatorial rain forests 
of central Africa. 

3. Negroid group: Tall, dark skinned 
ancestors of modern negroes. All the evi- 
dence seems to show that the negroes did 
not come from anywhere else but lived in 
their own West African forests until they 
emerged to take up agriculture and fishing 
eight or nine thousand years ago. The 
Asselar man found in Mali, West of Gao, is 
the oldest skeleton find in West Africa 
(about 5,000 BC). 

About 10,000 years ago a fourth group 
arrived in Africa. The Caucasoid proto- 
Hamites came to found the Capsian culture 
and used longer, sharper stone tools for 
working wood and bone. They left their 
remains at Gafsa in Tunisia and in Kenya 
beside the lakes of the Rift Valley. A 
similarly technologically advanced culture 
emerged at the same time around Khar- 
toum making arrow heads and pottery 
These were the ancestors of the Nilotic 
people. 
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5000 BC to the birth of Christ 


The spread of people in Africa was 
determined by two main factors. First, the 
mastery and dissemination of food produc- 
tion, second the drying up of the Sahara 
shortly before 4,000 BC which split Africa 
into two distinct halves. Settled agriculture 
was established in the Nile Valley and 
Nubia nearly 5,000 years ago. The en- 
croachments of the desert and pressure on 
the alluvial valley land, spread the agricul- 
tural techniques southwards and then west- 
wards along the fringes of the drying Saha- 
ra to West Africa. 

It was when the negroes learnt to adapt 
these techniques to their own plants and 
seeds that their own expansion began. 
Millet and rice were soon cultivated, fol- 
lowed by bananas, yams and root crops 
introduced from S.E. Asia. These crops 
flourished as they pushed into the wetter 
lands of equatorial Africa. The Nok cul- 
ture, with its renowned figurines, flour- 
ished in this environment about 1,000 BC. 
There is considerable argument among 
historians on whether the negroes, fortified 
by their new food production methods, 
spread through the rain forests of equatori- 
al Africa and arrived south of the equator 
before the end of the stone age, It was 
here, south of the Congo forest, that the 
negroes, speaking the Niger-Congo lan- 
guage called Bantu, thrived and multiplied 
and formed the nuclear heartland that was 
to lead to the great Bantu expansion into 
eastern and southern Africa. Meanwhile 
the descendants of the Caucasoid Hamites 
had spread well into Eastern and east- 
central Africa at the expense of the 
Bushmanoids. 

One of Africa’s earliest and longest 
established civilisations grew up in Kush 
(in modern Nubia) in the area where the 
Caucasoids of the north and the negroes of 
the south met. (The Sahara kept the two 
races apart in most of the rest of north 
Africa, though traders using the camel, 
which was introduced around 500 BC, 
followed well-worn caravan trails.) But in 
Nubia, today’s southern Sudan, the King- 
dom of Kush flourished. It freed itself from 
Egyptian rule about 1,000 BC and actually 
conquered and ruled Egypt, before being 
driven out by a comparatively short-lived 
Assyrian invasion. Other powers, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans dominated Egypt in 
the following centuries. 

But Kush simply pushed its centre south- 
wards in 600 BC to a new capital at Meroe 
just south of modern Khartoum where it 
developed iron working to such an extent 
that it left mountains of slag heaps, which 
led the archaeologist Sayce to declare that 
it was “the Birmingham of Central Afri- 
ca”. The Kush civilisation lasted until 
about the third century AD. It contributed 
to the thorough intermixing of the Cushitic 
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and negro races, not by conquest, but by 
passing on its techniques of iron working, 
political organisation and agriculture to 
other Sudanic states in the great belt along 
the southern fringes of the Sahara. Today’s 
Nilotics have their origins in the mixing of 
the negro and Caucasoid people in the 
Kush empire. 

Meanwhile another group of intruders 
was arriving in Africa to settle and estab- 
lish themselves. From about the first mil- 
lenium BC the Semitic Sabaeans from 
Yemen had been crossing the Red Sea and 
establishing themselves in Ethiopia, while 
at the same time pushing the (Hamitic) 
Somalis into modern-day Somalia, and the 
Gallas into their present regions around 
the Ethiopian highlands. The Sabaeans 
formed the Kingdom of Axum which flour- 
ished in the fourth century AD and were 
converted to Coptic Christianity. 


Bantu expansion: 1000-1600 AD 


By far the most dramatic expansion of 
any race inside Africa is that of the Bantu 
who moved their whole centre of gravity 
across the continent from the foothills of 
the Cameroon mountains to South Africa 
between the first and sixteenth century 
AD. 

Leaving behind their Yoruba and Daho- 
meyan kinsmen, by the first century the 
stone age Bantu had already penetrated 
the rain forest. They had learnt to use iron 
about 300 BC and had developed agricul- 
ture and crops as advanced as those of the 
Cushites. Needing room to expand they 
pushed outwards, absorbing or destroying 
the Pygmies and the Bushmen who stood 
in their way. They reached the Great 
Lakes and the eastern African savannah 
between 600 and 900 AD. Some settled in 
East Africa absorbing the local Bushmen 
and were the forerunners of today’s Ki- 
kuyu and many tribes of Tanzania. The 
Batonga, the group which formed the mod- 
ern Sotho, arrived in Rhodesia by the tenth 
century, where they found that the Bush- 
manoid (Khoisan) peoples had already 
discovered the use of iron. 

Crossing the Zambezi in the 14th cen- 
tury and the Limpopo by 1620, they had 
settled as far south as the Great Fish River 
in 1720 where they came in contact with 
the Dutch who wanted to expand from the 
Cape. On the way the Sotho had settled 
and stayed for 200 years at Zimbabwe but 
they were overwhelmed by another later 
wave of Bantu, the Shona. While the 
Southern Sotho moved into today’s Le- 
sotho the Shona stayed to build the stone- 
walled civilisation at Monomotapa whose 
stonework has been firmly dated as fif- 
teenth century. The Matabele, after meet- 
ing the Afrikaners, turned back north- 
wards into Rhodesia, while the Shangana 
defeated the Tonga in Mozambique. 


Arab Invasion: 644-10th century 


While the Bantu were pushing across 
eastern Africa another massive invasion 
was about to be unleashed in the north. In 
June 632 Mohammed died leaving a sacred 
scripture and social and political ordi- 
nances that would give north Africa a new 
belief and source of unity. Bedouins led by 
Caliph Omar passed through the Isthmus 
of Suez in the spring of 640 and arrived in 
Carthage in 644, and the Atlantic by 683. 
Mixing with the local Berber inhabitants 
they formed the Moors. 

Another larger, wave of Hilal Bedouins 
followed in the eleventh century and not 
only conquered but colonised north Africa, 
pushing some Berbers across the desert to 
form the Sanhaja of Senegal and Mauri- 
tania. A Sanhaja Berber making his pil- 
grimage to Mecca brought back a fiery 
zealot preacher called Ibn Yacin, who 
started ‘the Almoravid movement. This led 
its jihad (holy war) to attack negro Ghana 
in 1054 and Morocco shortly afterwards. 
Ethnically this was important because 
when the Fulani (Peuls) refused to accept 
the zealous new faith they moved into 
modern northern Nigeria and further east 
down the Sahelian belt. They in turn 
pushed the Akan south into Ghana where 
they discovered gold, continuing their ad- 
vance into Guinea. 

Religious and political turmoil caused by 
the Almoravids and later the Moroccans in 
the African kingdoms of Ghana (7th-13th 
century) Mali (13th to 15th century) and 
Songhai (mid 1Sth to 16th century) caused 
many migrations. 


Arab Penetration of East Africa: 
900-1850 


The Arabs did not only push into Africa 
in the north. In the Nile Valley the Cauca- 
soid Arabs advanced up the Nile causing 
the collapse of the early Christian king- 
doms in the Sudan; Dongola fell in the 
fourteenth century, Alwa in 1504 AD. The 
southern effective limit of Arab settlement 
of the White Nile was Kawa in 1821, by 
1880 it had reached Aba island. Trading 
between the Shiraz in Persia and Oman in 
the Arabian peninsula also led to trading 
stations on the east coast of Africa, along 
the Indian Ocean. Trade continued for 
centuries, with the-Omanis acting as mid- 
dle men, between Africa and the Arab and 
Persian worlds. But after religious disputes 
and a slave uprising in ninth century Per- 
sia, the Omanis helped the fleeing Persians 
establish themselves.in city states down the 
coast from the Horn of Africa as far South 
as Sofala (Monomotapa’s port), in Zim- 
babwe. Later the Omanis themselves set- 
tled in large numbers. 

By the time Vasco da Gama arrived in 
March 1498 the Portuguese were able to 


take over the well established Zenj city 
state system. After the Portuguese left the 
Omanis returned, and in 1840 the Sultan 
actually moved his capital from Oman to 
Zanzibar. This was the basis for the Swahili 
culture which exists along the Kenya and 
Tanzania coast and especially in Zanzibar 
which is formed largely by Bantu who have 
mixed with the Arabs over the centuries 
and absorbed their culture. 

European colonial expansion into Africa 
from the end of the nineteenth century did 
not greatly change the ethnic composition 
of Africa. The exception is the early inter- 
mixing of the Dutch Afrikaners who since 
they first landed in South Africa in the 
seventeenth century have created a col- 
oured (mixed Bantu-white) community of 
over a million and a half. There was also 
considerable mixing in the Portuguese 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique, but 
in most areas where the British (Kenya and 
Rhodesia) and French (Maghreb) settled 
there was insignificant racial intermixing. 


Ethnic Situation Today 


Broadly speaking the big changes in 
Africa since about 5,000 BC are as follows: 


1. The negroes now dominate almost the 
whole of sub-Saharan Africa. The original 
negroes still form the main population of 
the West African bulge (despite the depre- 
dations of the slave trade with millions 
taken from West Africa). The Bantu have 
broken away from the West African negro 
and spread throughout central, equatorial 
eastern and south eastern Africa. 


2. The Caucasoids have extended their 
grip from the northern seaboard to all 
areas north of the Sahara. Interesting situ- 
ations have developed in the areas where 
the Caucasoid and negro worlds meet. In 
Mauritania there is a fairly clear dividing 
line between the Arab north and the black 
south. This pattern is repeated in a far 
more complicated form in Eastern Africa. 
Here the Nilotics (eg Luo) and Nilo-Ha- 
mites (Tukana, Masai) descendants from 
the Kush and Sudanic civilisations, stretch 
like a wedge from southern Sudan down 
the Uganda-Kenya border into Tanzania 
where some tribes have Bushmanoid, Su- 
danic or Caucasoid origins. The Bantu 
have now enveloped them on all sides and 
. Stretch to the coast where they meet the 
Hamitic (Somalis) in Kenya and Somalia. 


3. The pygmoids are on the way to 
extinction, numbering some 200,000 con- 
fined to remote inaccessible areas in the 
equatorial rain forest. 


4. The bushmanoids have been pushed 
into other remote and inhospitable areas 
such as the Kalahari desert. 


5. The Hova people, Mongoloids from 
Malaysia, arrived in Madagascar at the end 
of the first millenium. 
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AFRICA’S HISTORY 


AFRICA represents a womb for the 
human race. There is now specific evidence 
that in this continent the primates divided, 
one branch evolving into homo sapiens, or 
human beings. The division may have 
taken place in other continents too: but the 
clearest evidence of human evolution is to 
be found in Africa. The earliest Africans 
are almost certainly among the ancestors of 
all of us. 

The first men sustained themselves by 
hunting game and collecting fruits” or 
berries. as their ancestors had done. The 
second stage of development was to 
domesticate and herd animals, accompa- 
nied by various torms of vegeculture. The 
discovery of the use of fire about 50.000 
years ago in Africa, added to eating variety 
and comfort. It is the third epoch, in which 
planned agriculture was developed, which 
was decisive for the creation of Egyptian 
and later “civilisations”. 

The practice of agriculture grew in 
various ways in different parts of the conti- 
nent. In some, it evolved from the earlier 
habit of tending and conserving wild 
plants. In the case of Egypt there were 
special forces. The Nile river gradually 
changed its character so as to leave increas- 
ing areas of fertile land, regularly irrigated, 
capable of providing food for large popula- 
tions. Proximity to the Near East assisted 
in the diffusion of farming knowledge. 
Meanwhile, the gradual desiccation of the 
Sahara, which had been enjoying its latest 
wet era from before 5,000 B.C., led to a 
flow of migrants into the river valley. 

The crucial element in Egyptian civilisa- 
tion was the production of a food surplus. 
Agriculture. by providing this surplus with- 
in the confines of a narrow river valley, 
forced the population to live in larger 
social groups, which became villages and 
towns. Because a food surplus was pro- 
duced, it was possible for the first time for 
people to specialise. The use of iron, which 
coincided with the agricultural revolution, 
enabled the smith to become one of the 
first craftsmen. Beside him toiled special- 
ists in pottery, wood carving, leather 
goods, weaving, stone-masonry. People 
became differentiated according to their 
occupation, then by class. Specialists in 
public life were needed, administrators. 
judges, chiefs, doctors. The needs of such 
large societies demanded greater centrali- 
sation of government, both to direct public 
works like irrigation and to lay down laws 
for human intercourse. The Egyptian ex- 
perience. which was to influence many 
other areas of Africa, laid the foundation 
for a long series of African states and 
empires. 


Ancient Egyptian society lasted for 
about 4,000 years. At the beginning of this 
revolution in human living, between 4,000 
and 5,000 B.C. it has been estimated that 
no more than 20,000 people could have 
lived in the Nile valley. Two thousand 
years later the population had grown to 
about five million. The knowledge which 
was acquired through experience of urban 
life was never confined to Egypt alone. 
Boat building enabled cultural exchanges 
to take place through the Mediterranean, 
Red Sea and Near East. Persia, Greece 
and Rome came to the Nile, learning as 
well as conquering. Egyptian experiences 
became known south and west of the 
Sahara. 

Egypt was almost certainly the first of 
Africa’s states. Others, however, grew 
alongside her during the latter part of her 
era. To the south, in the Nubian district of 
the Sudan, Kush became so powerful as to 
conquer Egypt herself. This strength was 
based on a plentiful supply of gold, valu- 
able in the commerce between societies 
which was now developing. The Greek 
traveller Herodotus visited Meroe, capital 
of Kush, in the fifth century B.C., being 
impressed by its size and religion. He also 
described the city of Carthage, in Tunisia, 
commenting on the Carthaginians’ trade 
with other Africans beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar who apparently mined gold. In 
Ethiopia lay the kingdom of Axum which 
eventually became strong enough to defeat 
the Kushites. 

It seems probable that several hundred 
years B.C. similar, though not identical, 
developments were taking place in parts of 
West Africa. It was West Africans who 
were accustomed to trade their gold for 
Carthaginian wares, while in central 
Nigeria an iron-using society, the Nok, has 
been dated from the same period. Like the 
Nile, parts of the Niger valley probably saw 
a similar population concentration as agri- 
culture spread. It is significant to note that 
neither of Africa’s other great rivers, the 
Congo and the Zambesi, produced the 
same phenomenon. The reasons are clear; 
neither was subject to the same combina- 
tion of population expansion and limited 
resources. 


lron Age Expansion 


In the millenium immediately preceding 
the birth of Christ, therefore, movement of 
peoples and ideas was accelerating 
throughout the continent. Cultivation 
stimulated and provided for greatly in- 
creased concentrations of population be- 
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side the Nile and Niger; it also encouraged 
the migration of peoples in much smaller 
numbers across the grasslands 9f the conti- 
nent. North Africa attracted Mediterra- 
nean and Middle Eastern peoples to join 
indigenous Africans. Pygmies held almost 
unchallenged sway in the forests; Nilotes 
penetrated deeper down the Rift Valley in 
the East. Egyptians, Arabs and Phoeni- 
cians sailed even farther down the east 
coast; One report suggests that the Cape 
was circumnavigated as early as 600 B.C. 
Trade in goods and experience continued 
to cross the Sahara, though this was be- 
coming more difficult as the desert inexo- 
rably widened and dessicated. In all re- 
gions the African peoples by adaptation to 
their environments and by cross-breeding 
were taking on the physical forms and 
pigmentation characteristics recognisable 
in modern times. 


Bantu migration 


It was during this same millenium that 
one particular movement of peoples laid a 
special foundation for modern Africa. 
From north of the rain forests a group 
usually known as “Bantu” began to 
migrate until they occupied most of the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, north to the Great Lakes and south 
as far as Swaziland. They took with them 
their experience in agriculture and their 
usage of iron. In their travels they added 
new food crops to their indigenous yams, 
rice and oil palms; cereals, sorghums and 
millets from East Africa; new types of 
banana and yams, together with coconuts 
brought from Asia. (We shall observe the 
usual custom of referring to this group of 
people as “Bantu”, although the term 
actually describes a language group.) 

The Bantu dispersal accelerated the 
spread of agricultural knowledge and of 
the use of iron. Together with the cultiva- 
tion of new crops, it enabled much larger 
populations to be fed, thereby increasing 
the continent’s population and allowing a 
similar form of division of labour as had 
emerged in Egypt. The Bantu also took 
with them the forms of government which 
they had adopted. Their ideas added to the 
needs of the new societies they helped to 
form, led to the growth of states and 
empires under governments to some extent 
centralised in form, often including the 
concept of a divine monarch. 

The Bantu did not travel simply, or even 
mainly, as conquerors. They sought fresh 
lands, partly through population increase. 
partly from land exhaustion. Their iron 
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spears, knives and hoes gave them a 
physical and technological advantage over 
societies still using stone. Sometimes they 
lived beside the lesser developed societies, 
at others they absorbed them, brought 
them under their rule, drove them to other 
lands or simply merged with them. One of 
the origins of so-called “tribes” lies in the 
secession of groups from the newly estab- 
lised order, distinguishing themselves by 
special physical markings, forming and re- 
forming new communities over the ages. 


The Era of States: East 


It was during the 1,500 years following 
the birth of Christ that from this complex 
of developments arose Africa’s powerful 
states and empires. It must be emphasised 
that, even at the height of Africa’s state 
systems, a large number, probably a ma- 
jority, of African peoples lived in local, 
rural communities, arranging their affairs 
according to tradition and custom, undis- 
turbed by wars, power or ambition. 

The Zenj Empire of the east coast prob- 
ably antedates those of the west, though it 
never became an empire in the true sense. 
We have already seen that the Egyptians 
and their successors sent boats through the 
Red Sea and down the east coast, though 
how far south they penetrated is not cer- 
tain. What we do know, however, is that 
this coast line became an important part of 
the Indian Ocean emporium soon after the 
birth of Christ. We also know that at about 
the same time Indonesians came yia south- 
ern India. They landed on the east coast, 
but left little impression there except for 
the remains of their out-rigger canoes and 
other equipment. They may have rounded 
the Cape, for there are suggestions of their 
influence in West Africa. Their main 
settlement, however, was in the island of 
Madagascar and there they became so 
dominant that they formed the basic stock 
from which most moden Malagasy people 
are drawn. They may also have introduced 
new foods to east Africa. 

Throughout the first millenium A.D. the 
shores of the Indian Ocean were one vast 
market, where goods of infinite variety 
were exchanged, where ships from a score 
of countries plied their trade. Geographi- 
cally the east African coast formed a natu- 
ral part of this commercial area. 

The foundations of east African wealth 
lay in the industry of central Africa, trade 
between the centre and the coast, plus a 
supply of some luxury items such as ivory 
and slaves. In the area now covered by 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), parts of Zambia 
and Zaire, a rich mining industry devel- 
oped from about the fourth century A.D. 
Gold was found in Zimbabwe, iron and 
copper in the north. Much of the metal was 
carried by caravan to the coast. There it 
was exchanged for cloth, porcelain, glas- 
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and various implements or 
brought by Asian traders. 

As a result of this trade. state systems 
developed in the centre of the continent 
and in the ports on the coast. Ruins in the 
central area reveal the existence of organ- 
ised social systems based on the mining 
industry; but we know much more about 
the societies which grew up along the 
coast. Here, from Somalia to Mozam- 
bique, a series of city ports were estab- 
lished, with forts, fine houses, flourishing 
markets. Their fortunes fluctuated, with 
first one and then another attracting the 
greatest trade. But it was Kilwa, in south- 
ern Tanzania, which thrived most consis- 
tently. It claimed authority over the other 
ports in what was called the Zenj empire, 
though, in fact, each settlement retained 
considerable independence. 

The rulers of Kilwa levied duties on the 
metals from the central lands which passed 
through their markets and exacted tribute 
from the Asian traders who came to their 
shores. Like the other city states. Sofala, 
Malindi, Mombasa, Pemba, Zanzibar. 
Mafia, Mogadishu, Kilwa’s government 
was headed by a king. Yet, according to 
one report, “once he becomes tyrannical 
and departs from the rules of justice, they 
cause him to die and exclude his posterity 
from succession to the throne.”” Mombasa 
was “‘a very fair place with lofty stone and 
mortar houses, well aligned in streets after 
the fashion of Kilwa.” 

Throughout the European Middle Ages 
these East African city states attracted the 
commerce and wealth of Indian Ocean 
traders. The Arabs, in particular, used the 
monsoon winds, which blow south-west- 
ward in December and north-east in 
March, to conduct a regular two-way 
trade. Inter-cultural relations and _ inter- 
marriage between Arabs and coastal Afri- 
cans created the Swahili people of the 
coastlands and the Swahili language which 
has become virtually a lingua franca for 
most of East Africa. The mining of the 


jewellery 


metals which supplied the basis of this East’ 


African civilisation induced the creation of 
central African states like Monomotapa 
around the city of Zimbabwe from the 14th 
century A.D. 

The geographic situation of West Africa 
brought differences in commercial life and 
political organisation. Yet the roots of 
state development were the same. Most of 
the peoples of North Africa tended for 
several centuries to mix with Mediterra- 
nean and Middle Eastern societies rather 
than with Africans from south of the 
Sahara. The desert had now become a 
barrier to intercourse, though never one 
which prevented all contact. Even after its 
intense dessication, caravan routes were 
always kept open, allowing traders to cross 
it regularly from both directions. 

The trade between North and West 
Africa provided the root cause for a flow of 


experience and ideas between the two 
societies for well over a thousand years. Its 
foundations were laid by the simple need 
of West Africans for salt and the desire of 
the northerners for gold. The exchange of 
these commodities not only linked com- 
mercial activities between the two regions. 
but enabled both societies to exchange 
news of developments in each area. 


West African states 


It will be recalled that Herodotus, in the 
fifth century B.C., had described the trade 
carried on by the Carthaginians with “a 
race of men who live in a part of Libya 
(Africa) beyond the Pillars of Heracles 
(the Straits of Gibraltar). 1,500 years 
later “The King (of Ghana) exacts the right 
of one dinar of gold on each donkey-load 
of salt that enters his country, and two 
dinars of gold on each load of salt that goes 
out”. 

For during this period large state systems 
had grown up in the West African bulge. 
Ghana (7th-13thC). Mali (13th-15thC), the 
Hausa states (11th-14thC) and Songhai 
(15th-16thC) had become rich and power- 
ful, over-lapping each other in territory 
and time-scale, but succeeding each other 
in dominance. Their boundaries did not 
coincide with the modern states of the 
same names and their frontiers were never 
as specific as those of 20th century states. 
They resembled more a series of feder- 
ations, with communities farthest from the 
centre less subject to the authority of the 
state. But they had developed the concept 
of divine ruler, who was usually both rich 
and powerful. “The king of Ghana can put 
200,000 warriors in the field, more than 
40,000 being armed with bow and 
arrow . . ..’ wrote one observer in 1067. 

Although these states or empires linked 
together a variety of communities under 
varying degrees of authority, they pos-— 
sessed a centralised unity. The king was 
believed by his subjects to draw his power 
from supernatural sources. He had officials 
responsible to him and his treasury was 
supplied from taxation. The state was com- 
posed of a series of inter-locking family 
circles—the concept of kinship. Most of 
the inhabitants were peasants, living off 
the land, but the wealth of the state 
depended on trade. This was fostered not 
only by supplying traders from North 
Africa, but by the Mediterranean and 
European quest for gold. The North Afri- 
cans often acted as middlemen, buying 
gold in the West African states and selling 
it to European merchants. In return they 
could supply the Africans with leather 
goods, horses, implements and arms. It 
was this trade which brought such wealth 
as to allow a rich class to develop in these 
African states. They were able to build 
two-storey houses, with decorated plaster 
walls and many comfortable rooms. 


The state system of West Africa was 
almost entirely built on the savanna, or 
grasslands. This was partly because their 
core was the convenient market sites at the 
southern end of the desert caravan routes. 
But there was another reason. Centralised 
power needs a standing army. The West 
African states were able to use metal tools 
and weapons. They imported horses, so 
providing for a swiftly moving cavalry, able 
to subdue revolts within their borders and 
repel external invaders. It is significant that 
similar political entities did not develop in 
the rain forest. Here cavalry could not be 
used, nor would it have been easy to move 
large numbers of soldiers. Thus political 
organisation grew in different forms in the 
forest areas in smaller, more democratic 
units, a contrast which has been reflected 
right down to the present day. 

During the period of the European 
Middle Ages and the era of feudalism 
Africa’s state system in the east and west 
was better ordered than many contempo- 
rary states in Europe. 

Two external influences affected the 
development of Africa’s politics during this 
period. From soon after the death of 
Mohammed in 632 A.D., the Muslims 
drove Christianity out of almost the whole 
of the continent, except for Ethiopia. and 
swept across the north to the Atlantic. For 
the next 500 years factionalism within 
Islam, added to political conflicts, con- 
stantly disrupted north African life. Irriga- 
tion and agriculture were often destroyed, 
the desert thus expanded and states south 


of the Sahara were undermined. once 
again inducing fresh migrations. 
Yet it was not only conflict) which 


Muslims brought to Africa. To the inhabi- 
tants of the north, west and east, where 
their influence penetrated most deeply. 
they contributed the concept of a single 


_ God and brotherhood amongst all believ- 


é 


ers. together with advanced technical, con- 
structional and intellectual knowledge. 
Mosques and schools were built. scholars 
attracted. so that early in the 16th century 
one traveller wrote. “Here in Timbuctu 
there are great store of doctors, judges. 
priests and other learned men, bountifully 
maintained at the king’s cost and charges. 
And hither are brought divers manuscripts 
or written books out of Barbary. which are 
sold for more money than any other 
merchandise”. 


The Advent of Europeans 


One factor in European history of direct 
interest in Africa was the conflict between 
Christianity and Islam. In medieval Europe 
the wealthy demanded luxury goods which 
could only be obtained in Asia. Italian 
traders bought spices, sugar, silks, drugs, 
perfumes, ivory from Asian traders in 
the eastern end of the Mediterra- 


he 


nean and distributed them throughout Eu- 
ropean cities. When this commercial life- 
line was cut by obstructive Ottoman Turks 
during the fifteenth century, imaginative 
Europeans sought alternative routes be- 
tween Europe and Asia. The most famous 
of these pioneers was Henry the Navigator 
of Portugal. With the aid of Arab geo- 
graphers and boat designers he sent a 
series of expeditions down the West Afri- 
can coast in the IS5th century, seeking the 
gold of Guinea and perhaps the spice trade 
from Asia. This would also enable him to 
outflank Islam. 

By the end of the 15th century the 
Portuguese had made contact with some of 
the West African societies, entered into 
relations with the well-organised state of 
Kongo at the mouth of the Congo river in 
1482, circumnavigated the Cape in 1488, 
visited the east African states and sailed 
across to India and back in 1499. The long 
history of direct contact between Europe- 
ans and Africans had begun. 


Slave trade 


This contact started with normal state to 
state relations, in which trade was estab- 
lished, the king and queen of the Kongo 
agreed to become Christians, their son was 
educated in Portugal and consecrated as 
the first African bishop. It soon deteriorat- 
ed. Portuguese merchants sought slaves, 
especially for their new colony of Brazil. 
They found them in Kongo and Angola. 
Africans were armed to capture the new 
human treasure. In the Indian Ocean the 
Portuguese attempted to establish a com- 
mercial monopoly in the 16th century. 
Most of the city ports were seized or 
destroyed. Although the Arabs returned to 
contest suzerainty with the Portuguese, the 
wars which resulted seriously undermined 
the commercial system which had been 
established along the east coast and among 
the offshore islands. 

Portugal was followed to West Africa by 
other European states eager to share in the 
new lucrative slave trade. Holland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, France and Bri- 
tain all participated. They refused to ac- 
cept the Pope’s 16th century allocation of 
the Americas to Spain, Africa and Asia to 
Portugal. Their contest with the Iberians 
not only split the European religious pol- 
ity; it brought disaster to Africa. In West 
Africa, especially, it transformed legiti- 
mate trade and production of useful goods 
into a scramble for slaves. The arms which 
were an important part of the price paid by 
Europeans for slaves were used for inter- 
necine wars between African societies in- 
tent on capturing prisoners who could be 
sold to the European merchants on the 
beaches. The number of human beings 
torn from their homes to serve European 
and American masters across the Atlantic 
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from the 16th to the 19th centuries may 
never be accurately calculated; but it cer- 
tainly ran into many millions. 

The sum total of human misery thus 
caused is unimaginable. Yet it must be 
recorded that certain benefits accrued to 
those who escaped this tyranny. The trade 
routes across the Atlantic and with Europe 
brought new goods and fresh ideas to 
Africa. The introduction of food such as 
cassava, maize and sweet potatoes im- 
proved diets. It could be argued that the 
rise to power of certain states in the 18th 
century, Oyo, Benin, Dahomey and 
Ashanti, was due to their trade with Euro- 
peans; but each eventually declined 
through its dependence on the vagaries and 
violence of the slave trade. Certainly none 
of these gains remotely compensated for 
the brutality and affront to human dignity 
involved in the trade itself. It cast a deep 
shadow over relations between Africans 
and Europeans from the 16th to the end of 
the 19th centuries; its memories continued 
to haunt those relations well into the 
present century. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the 
European states and America outlawed the 
slave trade. A combination of free trade 
theory, industrial supremacy over planta- 
tion production and humanitarianism suc- 
ceeded in banning slave trading. In 1834 
slavery itself was ended in British territor- 
ies. In practice, slave trading continued 
through most of the century, especially by 
the Arabs in East Africa and by the 
Portuguese. 

The slave trade from West Africa was 
quickly replaced by more conventional 
commercial intercourse. In the early 19th 
century palm oil initially replaced slaves as 
the main attraction to European mer- 
chants. Particularly around the mouth of 
the Niger, local and European merchants 
built new trading relations on the founda- 
tions laid by the slave trade. Most of West 
Africa continued and extended the market 
economies in which Europeans and Afri- 
cans had been accustomed to participate. 

At the time of the abolition of slave 
trading Europeans knew very little about 
the interior of Africa or of the peoples who 
lived there. They had been used to trading 
only on the coasts; few had dared to visit 
the interior. 

During the 19th century this changed. 
Explorers and missionaries journeyed 
throughout the continent, pursuing the 
19th century panacea of commerce, allied 
to Christian evangelical zeal and assisted 
by the discovery of quinine as a malarial 
antidote. Names like Livingstone, Speke, 
Stanley, Burton, Baker, Park, became 
famous in Britain; their travels were repli- 
cated by French, Belgian, German 
explorers. 

Meanwhile, one part of Africa had been 
occupied by Europeans since the middle of 
the 17th century. In 1652 the Dutch East 
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India Company had established a post in 
Cape Town where its ships could call for 
fresh water and vegetables. The Cape area 
was at this time inhabited only by small 
groups of Hottentots and Bushmen. al- 
though various African communities had 
been living in the eastern and northern 
areas of South Africa for centuries. 

The Cape settlement gradually increased 
in population, its farmers expanding their 
lands until, in the 18th century, they en- 
countered African communities spreading 
westward. For many years the two sets of 
peoples lived a frontier existence. typified 
by raids and counter-raids. 

Britain annexed the Cape during the 
Napoleonic Wars. By this time, with their 
isolation from their Dutch homeland, and 
with the addition of Huguenot and Luth- 
eran refugees from Europe's religious 
wars, the European. population had 
evolved into a separate national group. 
known as Afrikaners, with its own lan- 
guage. Afrikaans. It had also developed an 
intense colour consciousness. the whites 
claiming a similar status to that of slave 
owners by which whites were considered a 
separate and superior species to non- 
whites. 

The Afrikaners in the Cape were not 
prepared to accept the British precept of 


equality before the law. In 1836 a group of- 


them started the Great Trek to seek new 
lands outside the Cape. After bitter wars 
with several African societies, including 
the Zulu. they founded the new states of 
the Transvaal in 1852 and the Orange Free 
State in 1854. 


European Imperialism 


The second half of the 19th century 
witnessed the advent of European political 
imperialism in Africa. At first Europeans 
controlled only certain coastal areas. By 
the end of the century virtually the whole 
continent had been brought under some 
form of European colonial rule. In 1914 
only Ethiopia and Liberia remained free 
from European rule. 

Military pride, patriotic fervour and 
Christian proselytisation marched hand in 
hand throughout the continent. Europeans 
assumed that their civilisation was the 
highest ever reached by mankind and 
should be imposed on those they consid- 
ered ignorant, primitive and sinful. Beside 
the evangelical role lay intense inter-Euro- 
pean rivalry and suspicions. Commercial 
ambition did enter the motivation, but only 
in a minor role. The only area where 
economic interests predominated in the 
process of colonisation was in southern 
Africa. where. from the 1860s, the dia- 
monds of Kimberley, the gold of the 
Witwatersrand and the prospect of miner- 
als in Rhodesia lured British governments 
and colonists. 

Yet it was commercial attraction which 
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really started the race for colonies. King 
Leopold of Belgium established a personal 
commercial empire south of the Congo 
river from 1876, marked by brutal methods 
of forced labour. Simultaneously Britain, 
Germany and France entered into intense 
competition to secure for themselves stra- 
tegic areas to foil their rivals. 

In Berlin in 1884-5 a conference between 
the contending powers agreed to recognise 
their respective “spheres of influence”. 
Thereafter, agents of the powers roamed 
the continent, bribing chiefs with trinkets, 
alcohol or firearms to affix their marks to 
treaties, ceding large tracts of land which 
the chiefs had never owned as individuals. 
To the Africans these treaties represented 
nothing more than leases for the use of the 
land; to the Europeans ownership changed 
hands. This was inconceivable to an Afri- 
can, for the land belonged permanently to 
the community. But the treaties were fol- 
lowed by the formation of trading compan- 
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ies to exploit the commercial opportuni- 
ties. The Treaty merchants then called on 
their governments to send officials and 
troops to defend their newly-acquired 
lands trom competitors or to suppress 
revolt. 

This European partition of the continent 
did not occur unchallenged. Samori, an 
Islamic hero, fought the French. The 
Ashanti in the Gold coast, the Mahdi in the 
Sudan. the Ndebele in Rhodesia, the Afri- 
kaners in South Africa all took up arms 
against the British. Tanganyikans revolted 
against German rule between 1905 and 
1907. There were many other revolts. The 
Ethiopians actually defeated the Italians in 
1896. There was also some. discussion 
among leaders of African opinion about 
the need to unify the continent. A Pan- 
African conference was held in London as 
early as 1900. 

The Europeans were too strong in fire- 
power. -African opposition was brushed 


aside, though sometimes only after bitter 
struggles. The continent was divided be- 
tween the major European powers. the 
frontiers they agreed bearing no relation to 
African wishes or realities. They cut across 
economic regions, divided ethnic commu- 
nities, enclosed societies which had little in 
common, thus storing up fuel for future 
conflicts. 

Three features of colonial rule are em- 
phasised here. First, it meant that Afri- 
cans, accustomed to determining their own 
laws, were now ruled from London, Paris, 
Brussels, Berlin, Rome, Lisbon and Ma- 
drid. Governments, parliaments and bu- 
reaucrats in these capitals had little under- 
standing of African cultures and often no 
interest. Their main task was to ensure that 
their colonies brqught benefit to those who 
elected them in the metropolitan country. 

Secondly, economic and social develop- 
ment among African societies was com- 
pletely disrupted by the imposition of colo- 
nial rule. What economic development 
took place was in accord with the perceived 
interests of the imperial power or of Euro- 
peans who chose to live in Africa. Thus the 
main economic change which took place 
over the colonial period was the introduc- 
tion of cash crops for export. Africans were 
coerced by various means into growing 
these crops, labouring for white farmers or 
becoming migrant labourers in metal 
mines. Development of production in agri- 
culture or industry for use by indigenous 
Africans was almost entirely absent. 

Thirdly, it should be recognised that the 
colonial policies of the European powers 
varied significantly. The Germans were 
strict administrators, bringing certain 
benefits such as railways to their colonies, 
but at the price of often brutal methods. 
The Portuguese regarded their colonies 
simply as a support to their own backward 
economy. The Belgians, after taking over 
Leopold’s Congo empire, ruled their colo- 
nies autocratically. While they provided 
good manual and technical training for 
Africans, so as to secure the necessary 
skilled labour, they never allowed their 
subjects to enter higher education lest it 
lead to dissatisfaction. 


French colonialism 


The French, fearful from 1870 of Ger- 
many’s larger population, regarded their 
colonial possessions as part of a Greater 
France. Right up to the last minute, they 
hoped to convince Africans that they were 
black Frenchmen. Britain, in contrast, 
ruled each colony as a separate entity, on 
the implied concept that eventually each 
would become an individual state. On the 
assumption that British political institu- 
tions were the finest in history, she estab- 
lished imitations of them in her colonial 
territories. 


The contrast between British and French 
colonial precepts was particularly impor- 
tant throughout and beyond the era of 
colonialism. It was illustrated early in the 
20th century when the Afrikaners were 
eventually defeated in the 1899-1902 Boer 
War. The victory was succeeded by a 
period of negotiation, out of which 
emerged the Union of South Africa in 
1910. This brought all four South African 
provinces under the British Crown with a 
constitution which gave domestic auton- 
omy and international status as a member 
of the British Commonwealth. In 1931 this 
status was recognised to be one of full 
sovereignty. From 1953 onwards the Brit- 
ish tried to repeat the process in Central 
Africa. The Federation set up there be- 
tween Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland was intended to fol- 
low in South Africa’s direction. It 
foundered on the issue which in 1910 
presaged future trouble for the Union; 
political power was vested in the minority 
white communities with Africans con- 
signed to second-class citizenship. 


Indirect rule 


Constitutional separation was character- 
istic of all British colonial governance. 
Legislative Councils, or mini-parliaments, 
were established. Where white settlers 
were numerous and politically vociferous, 
as in east and central Africa, they were at 
first allowed to insist on majority represen- 
tation. Only when they revealed their in- 
ability to rule without British military sup- 
port during the 1950s, as in Kenya, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, did 
British governments recognise that the log- 
ic of even mini-parliaments must be to 
allow majority control. In West Africa, 
where white settlers were few, the evolu- 
tion of the system was more smooth, 
Africans gaining steadily increased repre- 
sentation alongside appointed colonial offi- 
cials. Here the danger came more from the 
internal conflicts inevitable from forcing 
disparate African communities inside one 
national boundary. 

The contrast between this policy and 
that of the French was illustrated immedi- 
ately after the second world war. No one 
could envisage African elected members 
sitting in the Westminster House of Com- 
mons. But in France from 1946, 40 or so 
Députés sat in the French parliament and 
other Africans in various French institu- 
tions. Félix Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast became a French Cabinet 
Minister in 1956. This led inevitably to a 
much closer association between French 
political parties and the nascent African 
political organisations. As France only 
allowed trade unions to be organised in her 
colonies as branches of her own trade 
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unions, so the dominance of metropolitan 
institutions was felt throughout anti-colo- 
nial movements in French Africa. In 1958 
General De Gaulle tried desperately to 
maintain this close association when Brit- 
ish colonies, like the Gold Coast, had 
begun to opt for complete sovereignty. He 
proposed a French Communauté which 
would have resembled the British Com- 
monwealth, but with foreign affairs and 
defence controlled from the centre. Al- 
though it was approved by all French 
African colonies except Guinea, it never 
had time to take root before waves of 
independence swept over it in 1960 from 
British Africa. 


Nevertheless, these profound differ- 
ences between British and French policy in 
Africa left a much closer relationship be- 
tween French-speaking Africans and Paris 
than ever existed between English-speak- 
ing Africans and London. 


As already mentioned, resistance to the 
imposition of European rule arose well 
before it was fully established. In some 
colonies anti-colonial organisations were 
built on these foundations; in others new 
movements were created. Most of them 
were of the ‘“‘congress”’ type, mass moye- 
ments with a few recognised leaders and 
sketchy organisation, rather than tightly 
organised parties. At first, before the sec- 
ond war, they were generally content to 
ask for increased representation in legisla- 
tive councils. After that war, however, 
their demands rose. They now insisted that 
their objective was full independence. 
They were assisted by the successful 
campaign of Gandhi and Nehru for Indian 
independence, and the weakness of 
Europe after the war. 

Nevertheless, at times the anti-colonial 
campaigns found it necessary to turn to 
violence. Nkrumah and Nyerere were able 
to use constitutional, political methods, for 
both had organised disciplined national 
movements. But when there was sizeable 
body of white settlers, serious situations 
developed as in Kenya with the Mau Mau 
revolt of the 1950s. There were other anti- 
colonial wars in Tunisia, Morocco and 
Algeria, civil disturbances in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Perhaps the crucial evidence that the age 
of imperialism was fast ending was that 
given in the Suez crisis of 1956. If Britain 
and France were not able to impose their 
will on Nasser’s Egypt, for long a political 
football of Europe’s major two powers, it 
could not be long before the nakedness of 
their whole imperial pretensions would be 
recognised. Harold Macmillan’s ‘““Wind of 
change”’ speech in Cape Town at the 
beginning of 1960 was no more than a 
statement of the new facts of international 
life, in which colonialism had no place. 
Africans prepared to resume self-govern- 
ment throughout their continent. 
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AFRICA’S POLITICS 


THE RISE of African nationalism in the 
post-1945 world came to a head in the 
1950s with onslaughts upon the colonial 
systems led by Nasser of Egypt, Kenyatta 
of Kenya, Nkrumah of the Gold Coast, 
Sekou Touré of Guinea. The British deba- 
cle in Suez in 1956, the Mau Mau emergen- 
cy stretching over seven years from 1952 to 
1959 in Kenya, the militant demands for 
‘independence now’ made by Nkrumah in 
the Gold Coast and the bitter struggle in 
Algeria ensured that by 1960 the first phase 
of African independence—the political 
phase—had got underway. That year 17 
colonies achieved independence. 

Then came the early trauma of chaos in 
the Congo that brought about intervention 
by the UN and the big powers and intro- 
duced the Cold War into Africa. Then 
followed the vital process that led country 
after country to abandon or alter the 
bequeathed political system to become 
One-party states, to experience military or 
other coups and generally to experiment in 
searching for a system that would more 
accurately answer their problems... 


Early unity attempts 


Dreams of Pan-Africanism had dominated 
the thinking of Africans for decades before 
the independence era; after Ghana’s inde- 
pendence in 1957 Nkrumah became the 
leading advocate of Pan-African unity on 
the continent. In 1958 at the first All 
African People’s Organization Conference 
held in Accra Dr. Nkrumah said: “The 
independence of Ghana will be meaning- 
less unless it is linked up with the total 
liberation of Africa.”” On May 1, 1959 the 
Conakry Declaration said that Guinea and 
Ghana “‘solemnly agreed to seal the Gha- 
na-Guinea union in practice”. 

A Second Conference of Independent 
African States was held in Addis Ababa in 
June 1960. It was a watershed in terms of 
early unity developments since it brought 
out clearly a major continental division as 
between the ‘unionists’ led by Nkrumah 
and Touré and a more pragmatic approach 
of countries led by Nigeria. 

In the early 1960s Africa’s newly inde- 
pendent states were searching for the 
means both to express themselves individ- 
ually on the world stage and—because they 
were weak and needed one another's sup- 
port—for a means of united action. By his 
over-zealous moves towards unity Nkru- 
mah in fact performed an invaluable task: 
He frightened the moderates in asking too 
much and forced them to do something if 
only to counter him. There were, however, 
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(with Independence dates) 





Algeria 
1962 






1960 — 
Mauritania 


COUNTRY CAPITAL Vig a eh 
1 Tunisia Tunis 1956 32 
2 Morocco Rabat 1956 
3 W.Sahara El Aiun 
4 Senegal Dakar 1960 
5 Gambia Banjul 1965 
6 Guinea Bissau Bissau 1975 
7 Guinea Conakry 1958 
8 SierraLeone Freetown 1961 
9 Liberia Monrovia 1847 
10 Ivory Coast Abidjan 1960 
11 Ghana Accra 1957 
12 Togo Lome 1970 
13 Benin PortoNovo 1960 
14 Upper Volta Ougadougou 1960 
15 Cameroun Yaoundé 1960 
16 Equat.Guinea Bata 1968 
17 Central African 
Empire Bangui 1960 
18 Congo Brazzaville 1960 
19 Uganda Kampala 1962 23 Mozambique 
20 Rwanda Kigali 1962 24 Swaziland 
21 Burundi Bujumbura 1962 25 Lesotho 


22 Malawi Zomba 1964 


to be three years—1960-1963—of drift to- 
wards rival blocs. 

There was the Brazzaville bloc—the 
Union of African States and Madagascar— 
which opposed political union; its basic 
sense of unity came from its Francophone 
and economic background. 

In reaction to it there appeared the more 
radical Casablanca Group of states and the 
quickening pace now presaged potentially 
disastrous continent-wide splits. Then in 
May 1961, 20 states met at Monrovia; the 
12 Brazzaville states joined by Liberia, 
Nigeria, Somalia, Sierra Leone, Togo and 
Ethiopia with Libya deserting the Casab- 





26 Malagasy Rep. 


27 Djibouti pjibouti 1977 





28 Somalia Mogadishu 1960 









Khartoume 


Sudan 







Addis Ababa 
e 





Ethiopia 
1941 







33 
Zambia 
1963 Lusaka® 
31 
29 Cape Verde Is Praia 1975 
Maputo 1975 30 Comoro Is Dzaoudzi 1975 
Mbabane 1967 31 Mauritius PortLouis 1968 
Maseru 1966 32 SaoTome &Principe  sactome 1975 
Antananarivo 1960 33 Seychelles Mahe 1976 


lanca Group and Tunisia coming as an 
observer. This was the largest grouping to 
form in Africa to that date and was gener- 
ally regarded as moderate, as a conse- 
quence drawing upon itself the virulent 
attention of the Ghana press. 

The formation of the OAU in 1963 was a 
joint African reaction to the dangerous 
drift towards division in which the radical 
states had to accept the proposals of the 
Monrovia group as the only possible basis 
for unity. The emergence of the OAU 
signified an African desire for joint diplo- 
macy and continental handling of problems 
wherever this was possible. 
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The OAU Charter talks grandly of gov- 
erning Africa; what the organisation in fact 
provides is a working body that is of 
limited practical use some of the time for 
its members. Two of its first resolutions— 
that calling upon all members to accept the 
inherited colonial boundaries and that con- 
demning white racism in the south—have 
possibly been of greatest significance. 

A great deal of the OAU’s procedures 
are high-sounding and ineffectual, yet it 
has also served as a bridge between heads 
of state who otherwise would have contin- 
ued at loggerheads. Over the years the 
OAU has swung between extremes—of 
attempting to solve too much when it has 
inevitably failed or approaching problems 
in a mood of hard realism of the kind which 
characterised the Libreville meeting in Ga- 
bon for the 14th session in 1977. 

As much as anything the OAU acts as 
the focus of continental aspirations; it has a 
number of functional bodies that are use- 
ful; and it helps formulate joint approaches 
to the outside world that its members have 
subsequently adopted at, for example, the 
UN. The fact that it has often failed is not 
in itself a condemnation. 

1964 was a traumatic year for Africa: in 
January the three ex-British East African 
territories had the humiliating experience 
of being obliged to call in Britain to 
discipline their own mutinous armies; and 
in November the Americans and Belgians 
wrote a final contemptuous postcript to the 
Congo question by ignoring Kenyatta, who 
was then chairman of the OAU, as he 
negotiated for the release of the white 
hostages held by the rebels against the 
Stanleyville government, and sending in 
paratroopers to rescue the whites. This 
action roused furious African anger; it also 
drove home to African leaders their urgent 
need to act together since events in the 
Congo had made it plain just how weak 
Africa was in the face of big power 
intervention. 

In the years that followed, although the 
OAU attempted to mediate in such ques- 
tions as the Nigerian civil war, its main 
preoccupation has been overwhelmingly 
with events in the south—the end of white 
rule—and neo-colonialism: that is, eco- 
nomic intervention from outside. 


Rhodesia’s UDI 





Few issues have focused African atten- 
tion and attitudes more than UDI in Rho- 
desia. The illegal declaration of indepen- 
dence came exactly halfway through the 
‘independence decade’ on November 11, 
1965 when the early euphoria had worn off 
and when African leaders were facing the 
often daunting realisation of just how diffi- 
cult it was going to be to maintain political, 
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let alone economic, independence against 
the growing and often ruthless pressures of 
big power diplomacy. 

The real problem in southern Africa is 
the Republic yet, certainly in the mid- 
1960s, that presented so formidable an 
obstacle that even the most optimistic 
African leaders saw little change likely 
there for many years to come. Rhodesia 
was different and Smith and the Rhodesia 
Front, with their rebellion, focused atten- 
tion upon a problem or series of problems 
that Africa has been contending with ever 
since. . 

First, Smith’s rebellion brought into the 
clearest focus the relationship of black and 
white on the continent: it was both a 
colonial and a racial problem. Second, the 
failure over the years of Britain and more 
generally the West to bring Smith down 
drew further attention to the reluctance of 
the West in fact to live up to the principles 
it claims to espouse. Third, the failure of 
the liberation movements to overthrow the 
regime over the years indicated two things: 
their and Africa’s weakness even in the 
face of so insignificant a force as that which 
Smith has been able to deploy; and the 
continuing splits in the liberation front also 
indicated how Zimbabweans—despite con- 
stant exhortations by outsiders to unite— 
had to work out their own political futures 
their own way. 

At the same time Rhodesia acted as a 
cement to African unity—in the OAU, 
through the UN and in the councils of the 
Commonwealth where all possible pres- 
sures were mounted upon Britain; if these 
failed to make her take action to end the 
rebellion they at least succeeded in deter- 
ring her from a total sell-out. And over the 
years Rhodesia taught Africa that in com- 
bination its members could achieve certain 
limited objectives that were quite impossi- 
ble of attainment otherwise. Perhaps the 
greatest importance of Rhodesia has been 
the simple lesson: that if Africa wants 
anything it will only obtain it by its own 
efforts. 

The big powers will not act in Africa 
against their interests no matter what the 
rights of a situation. Thus Zambia learnt 
the bitter lesson that she was to suffer more 
from applying sanctions than Rhodesia 
against whom they were applied; and that 
her new independence was often to be at 
risk because her communications all passed 
through Rhodesia and South Africa. By 
1977 and largely as a result of African 
pressures rather than those supposedly 
exerted from outside it was clear that 
Smith and the white minority’s days were 
numbered; the only question remaining 
was the manner of their going. 

The outbreak of the civil war in Nigeria 
following two coups and the massacres of 
the Ibos in 1966 ended the first period of 
post-independence tranquillity for Africa 
as a whole. It did so for a number of 


reasons. Nigeria had the reputation of 
being one of the most stable African states 
which, superficially, had retained its Brit- 
ish inherited political system while others 
were changing theirs. It was by far the most 
populous and potentially powerful state in 
Africa. The civil war, lasting from July 
1967 until January 1970, brought a scale of 
hardship, suffering and death to Africa 
that until then the continent had avoided. 
The real extent of the oil wealth and the 
size and strategic importance of Nigeria 
was to bring unprecedented outside in- 
volvement before the civil war was ended 
with the British, French, Americans and 
Russians as well as the South Africans and 
Portuguese playing a part. In addition, as a 
result of remarkably successful Biafran 
propaganda techniques about genocide a 
wide range of Western organizations also 
became involved on the Biafran side in the 
war. 

The lessons for Africa emerging from 
the civil war were of great importance. 
Nigeria herself came of age politically not 
only because of the suffering that her 
people went through during the war but 
because of the cynical way in which outside 
interests—the big powers—moved in to 
manipulate for their own advantage and 
because the OAU was ineffective, and 
without the power to achieve anything. 

So Africa’s largest and potentially most 
powerful black state emerged as one after 
the war with an army of a quarter of a 
million men and a military regime that was 
to be led for the next five years by General 
Gowon. The rehabilitation that followed 
was a remarkable humanitarian achieve- 
ment by any standards. Subsequently with 
the overthrow of Gowon, the new regime 
of Murtala Mohammed announced a 
phased return to civilian rule which by 1978 
was exactly on schedule. 


Socialism or laissez-faire 


Kenya’s Tom Mboya was responsible for 
a paper titled African Socialism which was 
published in 1966 and though, indeed, it 
was little more than a ritualistic bow to- 
wards certain aspects of what in Europe is 
termed social democracy it started both a 
trend and a fashion: the claim by almost all 
political leaders in Africa to be socialists, 
all too often with little or no analysis of 
what they mean by the term while they 
pursue policies which sometimes are bla- 
tantly capitalist, or in other cases are 
simply dictatorship with little reference to 
the wishes of the people. 

Socialist experiments have been tried in 
a number of countries: Algeria, while 
genuinely striving to follow a socialist path 
has learnt—especially because of its oil and 
gas deposits—the continuing need for out- 
side capital. Somalia with Soviet help over 
the years has established its own brand of 


Marxism. Nyerere in Tanzania has pursued 
one of the most individualistic socialist 
paths of any African country; his docu- 
ment—the Arusha Declaration—of 1967 
was a landmark in the continent's progress 
towards finding new political approaches 
to fairer societies and the introduction of 
the system of ujamaa village socialism, 
with all the problems and setbacks it has 
faced, nonetheless adds up to one of the 
most promising of all experiments in com- 
munal living on the continent. 

Zambia's President Kaunda followed 
Nyerere by launching “‘Humanism”-and a 
number of other countries, with more or 
less real intention to bring about change, 
have claimed to be following a socialist 
path. As a continent, despite the pace of 
change over the past two decades, Africa is 
conservative; it is a minority of countries 
that have achieved any real moves away 
from the elitist pro-Western styles of run- 
ning affairs that were inherited from the 
colonialists—and this remains true even 
when one-party states have replaced multi- 
party systems or the army has replaced the 
politicians. 


Military coups and violence 


Between 1960 and 1972 some 30 African 
states experienced one or more coups or 
military disturbances and at the beginning 
of 1976, 21 out of 46 countries were run by 
military governments which came to power 
as the result of coups. Between 1968 and 
1972 the average rise in the size of the 
armed forces in African states was at the 
rate of 10% or more a year and a steady 
arms build-up was taking place throughout 
much of the continent. 

As the 1970s began the combined total 
of African armies came to more than 7 
million men under arms. Since then the 
build-up has increased. 

Accompanying this arms build-up and 
the succession of military coups has also 
been a widespread growth of violence in 
many parts of Africa by no means only 
connected with the end of colonialism. 

Violence may be classified under three 
headings: the liberation struggles; border 
adjustments or quarrels between neigh- 
bours; and internal problems. Such violent 
activities have unfortunately been on a 
sufficiently wide scale to make people 
forget how much of a vast continent has 
managed to adjust to the changeover to 
independence from the colonial era with 
quite remarkably little upheaval. It is, 
however, the upheavals that claim 
attention. 

Quarrels between neighbours have often 
been bitter and sometimes protracted 
though, too, Africans have a remarkable 
ability to draw back from the brink at the 
last moment. Over the years the quarrels 
have been many and varied yet a simple 





catalogue of those in progress in 1977 
suffices to show the extent to which vio- 
lence and the threat of its escalation is a 
major factor in the politics of the conti- 
nent. There is the bitter Eritrean secession- 
ist war in Ethiopia; the quarrel over the 
Ogaden between Ethiopia and Somalia; 
Somali incursions into Kenya; deep hostil- 
ity between the three members of the all 
but defunct East African Community; a 
violent clash between Egypt and Libya; the 
Chad claim that Libya has annexed part of 
its Tibesti region; the refusal of Benin to 
attend the OAU summit at Libreville be- 
cause it claimed that Gabon among others 
had been implicated in a plot earlier in the 
year to overthrow its government; the 
invasion of Shaba Province in Zaire from 
Angola; the Polisario struggle in the West- 
ern Sahara. And these 1977 confrontations 
were apart from the liberation struggles in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Internal violence, sometimes the result 
of breakaway movements and sometimes 
in the form of resistance to tyranny, has 
also been a feature of the continent. The 
Sudan had a 17 year civil war between 
north and south before this was brought to 
an end in 1972 by President Nimeiri. The 
Eritrean secessionist war which started in 
1962 is still being bitterly fought. The chaos 
in the Congo during the early 1960s, the 
massacres and tribal killings that have 
disgraced Burundi and Rwanda and the 
repression and killings that have character- 
ised the Amin regime in Uganda are an- 
other aspect of African violence over this 
period. 


Liberation wars 


The fight to free the south from white 
domination has been one of the few truly 
unifying factors in Africa during the inde- 
pendence era and this mainly because the 
enemy is seen as an external one. Even so, 
the continent has been divided at times by 
those favouring dialogue with South Africa 
as opposed to those adopting a hard line 
approach while during the 1960s and into 
the early 1970s, one of the difficulties faced 
by the OAU was to persuade members to 
contribute to the liberation cause at all. 

Yet by 1974 the wars in the Portuguese 
territories of Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea had already been fought since the 
beginning of the 1960s and in all three 
territories substantial areas were then un- 
der the control of the freedom movements. 

In Rhodesia the liberation movements 
had met with far less success although from 
the end of 1972 a renewed guerrilla offen- 
sive in the northeast of Rhodesia had 
begun to extend the white security forces 
to their limits. 

The army coup in Lisbon that ousted the 
Caetano government in April 1974 opened 
a new era in southern Africa. By Septem- 
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ber 1974 Portugal had agreed dates for the 
independence of her three colonies and 
that October the exercise known as detente 
got underway. The African ‘front line’ 
presidents combined to put pressures upon 
Smith and for very different reasons of his 
own Vorster did the same. But then came 
South African intervention in Angola at 
the end of 1975 and the split in the OAU 
between the states forming the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola, 
MPLA and those who wanted a wider 
coalition of parties. This threatened a 
disastrous African divide. 

In this situation Nigeria exerted her 
growing strength and it was greatly due to 
her efforts that an OAU majority in favour 
of the MPLA was achieved; in the course 
of this exercise Africa’s largest black state 
emerged as a far more radical force over 
the events in the south than she had been 
up to that time. 

Detente failed because Smith and the 
whites in Rhodesia were determined not to 
concede power but in the period 1975 to 
the present yet more talks have taken place 
with the Americans taking an active inter- 
est, as the guerrilla war intensifies. 

In the meantime South Africa has been 
slowly making reluctant concessions in Na- 
mibia under a certain amount of Western 
pressure, not because she has in any sense 
changed her racial approach but in order, 
hopefully, to buy time for herself before all 
the forces for change are focused upon the 
Republic. With independent Marxist gov- 
ernments installed in both Angola and 
Mozambique and a force of perhaps 19,000 
Cubans in Angola, South Africa is at last 
facing the fact that by 1980, almost certain- 
ly, she alone will be opposing continent- 
wide pressures backed by powerful outside 
forces for change in her system. 


Changing Approaches 


The liberation struggles in the south and 
most especially Western attitudes towards 
South Africa and Rhodesia over the years 
have in their turn wrought major changes 
in African political attitudes towards the 
outside powers. 

During the 1960s African leaders were 
prepared to appeal to the West to behave: 
they admonished; they called for justice; 
they sent missions to Wilson or Pompidou 
or Nixon to ask that those leaders would 
apply in their African dealings the princi- 
ples they so loudly proclaimed about de- 
mocracy and freedom. Such appeals fell on 
deaf ears. 

A notable change came in the early 
1970s and was perhaps first apparent in the 
attitude of the Commonwealth African 
leaders who confronted Britain's Prime 
Minister Edward Heath at Singapore in 
January 1971. The issues were still south- 
ern Africa-Rhodesia and the apparent de- 
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termination of Britain to resume the sale of 
arms to South Africa. What was different 
was the approach of presidents Kaunda, 
Nyerere and Obote and still more of the 
Nigerians. 

They had learnt a bitter lesson and they 
then said to Heath: If you persist in policies 
that go against African interests then we 
shall switch our trade or appropriate your 
investments. They found that such an ap- 
proach produced far more concrete returns 
than any amount of appeals. Since then the 
general African approach to the major 
powers has been one of more realistic 
cynicism. 


Africa and the Arabs 


Up to 1973 it could at best be argued that 
the Arab and black African states of the 
OAU had got on formally well enough 
with each other but that with one or two 
exceptions they were remote from one 
another’s problems. The Arab states re- 
garded themselves first as part of the Arab 
world; the African states had managed to 
keep clear of anti-Israel entanglements. 

This non-involvement by Black Africa in 
the Middle East quarrel was to change 
dramatically during the 18 months that 
preceded the October War of 1973 and the 
change was largely due to the initiatives of 
Libya’s Colonel Gadaffi who, during that 
period, had worked—using his oil wealth 
as a Wweapon—to isolate Israel in Africa; his 
campaign proved spectacularly successful 
so that by November 1973, 27 black Afri- 
can states had broken relations with Israel. 
Following this African demonstration of 
solidarity with the Arab cause in the Mid- 
dle East, black Africa in turn asked for 
Arab support for its confrontation with 
white power in the south and there fol- 
lowed the formal Arab oil boycott— 
though this virtually existed anyway. 

Then came the traumatic economic peri- 
od of 1974-1976 when the fourfold increase 
in the price of oil had devastating effects 
upon black Africa and there were accusa- 
tions that Arab aid was too slow and 
insufficient to compensate for the in- 
creased price. Criticisms of the OPEC 
Arab states and by implication all the 
Arabs threatened to undermine the new 
found Arab-African unity but patient di- 
plomacy on both sides has in fact ensured 
that though recognising many different 
aims it is to the advantage of both groups 
to work closely together. 


Political and economic unions 


Few unions between states have worked 
anywhere in the world; Africa is no excep- 
tion to this rule though in the past 20 years 
a variety of unions have been attempted. 
Offers of union, however frail the subse- 
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quent substance, are a feature of Arab 
politics as the unions between Egypt and 
Libya and Egypt and Syria have demon- 
strated. The Ghana-Guinea and Mali-Sen- 
egal unions of 1959 were political gestures 
of intent that got little further. 


Forced colonial unions had in any case 
made Africa suspicious of such amalgama- 
tions: the neo-colonial content of de 
Gaulle’s French African ‘Community’ and, 
still more, the blatant white racism of the 
Central African Federation between them 
made it doubtful that any unions involving 
real surrenders of power to a central au- 
thority could succeed. So far this has been 
true. 

Potentially the most promising commu- 
nity was that of East Africa: the three 
component territories—Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda—had a good deal in common 
in terms of background, size, stage of 
political and economic advance and when 
in the early 1960s they were approaching 
independence the E.A. Common Services 
Organisation was established. This was the 
time when Nyerere offered to delay inde- 
pendence for Tanganyika if to do so would 
facilitate eventual East African union. 
1963, the year Kenya achieved indepen- 
dence, might be seen in retrospect as the 
high water mark year in terms of hopes for 
an eventual East African union. Thereafter 
in fact the nationalisms of the three coun- 
tries were to pull apart. 


The Treaty of Cooperation which estab- 
lished the East African Community, EAC, 
in June 1967 used the fabric of the EACSO 
which had been in trouble largely because 
Tanzania and Uganda came increasingly to 
feel at a disadvantage in relation to Kenya, 
the dominant economic partner of the 
group. Subsequently, after Amin had 
ousted President Milton Obote in January 
1971 the EAC deteriorated steadily 
throughout the 1970s: first, because Nyer- 
ere refused to sit down with Amin so that 
the High Authority formed by the three 
Presidents never met; and then as a result 
of the exiles’ abortive invasion of Uganda 
in September 1972 and the border inci- 
dents which followed in 1973-74; the bitter 
quarrel between Uganda and. Kenya in 
early 1976 over Amin’s border ‘claims’; 
and the closing of the border with Kenya 
by Tanzania in 1977 following Kenya’s 
launching of her own independent airline. 
The story of the breakdown of the EAC 
over the years is a bitter one. 

In West Africa one of Gowon’s last 
achievements was the signing of the Treaty 
for the Economic Community of West 
Africa, ECOWAS, in Lagos at the end of 
May 1975 by 15 West African states. The 
object of the Treaty is closer economic co- 
operation and an eventual West African 
common market. The obstacles to the 
realisation of this aim are formidable and 
whether these 15 states, widely varying in 


size, economic potential and stages of 
growth, can work together remains to be 
seen. Of the 125 million people who make 
up their combined populations more than 
70 million are to be found in Nigeria alone 
so that the real burden of ECOWAS rests 
upon her—in simple power terms and for 
that very reason because constantly she 
will have to convince her 14 partners she is 
not trying to dominate them. It will be a 
major task for Nigerian statesmanship. 


Horn of Africa 


The situation in the Horn of Africa has, 
with the single exception of white racism, 
dominated almost all the other themes in 
African politics since independence. Soma- 
lia’s claim for a ‘greater Somalia’, which 
includes the Ogaden in Ethiopia, Djibouti 
and Northern Kenya, brings her into con-— 
flict with her neighbours and goes against 
the cherished OAU resolution to accept 
inherited boundaries. There is a revolu- 
tionary situation in Ethiopia that has fol- 
lowed the disgrace and death of Haile 
Selassie and there is the big power man- 
oeuvring exemplified by Russian support 
for Somalia and then in 1977 for Ethiopia. 
Bitter relations also exist in the area be- 
tween Sudan and Ethiopia and Sudan and 
Libya. 

Violence in the Horn escalated steadily 
through 1977, centring upon attempts to 
break up the Ethiopian empire. By June 
1977 the Ethiopian army faced a formida- 
ble fight in Eritrea (after 15 years of 
secessionist war there) where the two inde- 
pendence movements—the Eritrean Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front (EPLF) with more 
than 20,000 men and women under arms 
and recruiting and training at the rate of 
1,000 a month—and the Eritrean Liber- 
ation Front (ELF) controlling the western 
half of Eritrea with 15,000 fighters—were 
cooperating with each other and appeared 
to enjoy the overwhelming support of 
Eritrea’s 3.5 million people. Ethiopia, 
however, was by then receiving massive 
arms shipments from Russia and had 
launched its ‘Peasant Army’. By December 
1977 only three major Eritrean cities—the 
provincial capital Asmara and the two Red 
Sea ports of Assab and Massawa—re- 
mained in Ethiopian hands. 

The Western Somalia Liberation Front 
had so increased its struggle during 1977 
that Ethiopia and Somalia were deemed to 
be close to war when the OAU summit met 
in Gabon in August. The OAU tried to 
mediate between Ethiopia and Somalia at — 
Libreville but failed in its attempt because 
the Western Somalia Liberation Front was 
excluded and Somalia refused to continue 
the talks. Then during August and Septem- 
ber the WSLF made spectacular advances 
in Ogaden where fighting was bitter and 
bloody with high casualties on both sides. 


AFRICA’S ECONOMY 


AFRICA is among the poorest continents 
in the world. Its average Gross National 
Product was only $148 per head in 1974 
compared with $1,829 in Europe, $461 in 
Asia and $198 in South America. The 
disparities in wealth are enormous both 
between countries and inside the countries 
themselves. Libya, because of its oil pro- 
duction, has the greatest wealth per head, 
estimated by the World Bank at $5,080 in 
1975, followed by Gabon with its mineral 
and timber wealth at $2,240. But half of 
Africa’s developing countries are among 
the poorest in the world. 17 countries out 
of 35 earning less than $200 per head are in 
Africa and 40 of Africa’s 53 countries earn 
less than $500 per head. Africa has more 
countries at this level of poverty than any 
other continent. The Lomé convention 
classifies 34 of Africa’s countries as “‘least 
developed”. Africa also has 14 landlocked 
countries that are among the poorest and 
qualify for specially favoured treatment 
from UN agencies. 

The disparity of wealth is exaggerated 
inside the countries themselves. Robert 
McNamara, the World Bank President, 
recently pointed out that in ten countries 
with per capita incomes averaging $145 the 
poorest 40% of the population receive a 
per capita income of only $50 a year. And 
in another 10 countries with per capita 
incomes of $275, the poorest 40% of the 
population receive a per capita income of 
only $80. 


Production and 
population growth 


Africa’s population is 435 million in 1978 
according to the United Nations Popula- 
tion Division. The rate of growth of the 
continent's population which was only a 
little over one per cent until the second 
World War has now suddenly accelerated 
from 2.5% in the 1960s to 2.7% in the 
1970s. The Economic Commission for Af- 
rica says that it will tend to rise further, 
partly because of the continuous fall in 
infant and child mortality and partly be- 
cause of the persistence of high fertility 
rates and rising living standards. On this 
assumption Africa’s population will rise to 
460 million by 1980 and 800 million by the 
year 2,000. 

This population increase has to be set 
against the real growth rate of Africa’s 
gross domestic product. In the first devel- 
opment decade which covered the sixties, 
the UN target was that Africa should grow 
at 5% and in fact a rate of 4% was achieved 
over the decade. 


The International Development Strategy 
of the Second Development Decade, for 
the Seventies, set a target growth rate for 
Africa of at least 6% per year. So far in the 
1970s, developing African countries have 
fallen considerably short of this target. 
Recorded real growth was only 5.1% be- 
tween 1970 and 1974 and 2% in 1975 or an 
average of only 4.5%. The countriés with- 
out oil had their economies badly hit by the 
oil crisis and after growing at 4.1% be- 
tween 1970 and 1974 fell to only 1.6% in 
1975, averaging 3.6% overall. Only the 
four major oil producers (Libya, Nigeria, 
Algeria and Gabon) and the North African 
region, containing two oil exporters, man- 
aged to achieve the target by growing at 
6.1%. 

The ECA reports that the prospects for 
the rest of the decade are no brighter than 
the performance during the first six years. 
Allowance must be made for population 
increase to find real growth rates. If the 
population growth rate is deducted from 
the GDP growth rate, the real rise in 
income per head emerges as follows: 


Table 1. 


AFRICA’S POPULATION AND GROWTH 
RATES COMPARED (% growth) 


Population GDP Real 
growth growth growth 
Pre 1950 1.0 2.5 $5 
1960-70 2.5 4.0 is 
1970-80 2:1 4.5 1.8 


This crude table is deceptive because the 
countries without oil which form 45 out of 
Africa’s 53 countries have only been grow- 
ing at 3.6% in money terms ie only 0.9% in 
real terms when allowance is made for 
population growth. 


The ECA forecasts that agricultural pro- 
duction, should grow by about 2.5% to 
1980 and industrial production by 7.3%. 
Together these two sectors contribute 
about three per cent to overall real growth 
rates per year. Assuming that the other 
sectors grow at the same rate, then real 
growth can be projected at 5% a year to 
1980 or 2.3% on a per capita basis. 

An analysis of the foreign trade sector 
produces a slightly higher rate of growth of 
5.3% for developing Africa for the remain- 
der of the decade (7.5% for the four major 
oil exporters, or about 5% per capita and 
4.4% for the non oil producers, or about 
1.7% per capita). These projections come 
from UNCTAD and the Department of 
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Economic and Social Affairs in New York. 
They depend on a growth of 5.5% in 
imports by the rich countries of the 
OECD, on a 5.8% rise in Africa’s exports 
and a continued flow of financial resources 
from developed countries. 


The structure of Africa’s 
economy 


In the nearly two decades since indepen- 
dence the structure of African economies 
has changed considerably. Table 2 (below) 
shows that at the time of independence in 
1960, agriculture accounted for 41% of the 
value of the Gross Domestic Product fol- 
lowed by commerce (16.6%) and manufac- 
turing (10.6%) but in 1975 agriculture’s 
share had dropped to 24.8%, mining had 
risen to 19.3% while commerce and manu- 
facturing had maintained their contribu- 
tions to the GDP but not increased them. 

This shows the broad pattern over two 
decades. The value of agriculture’s share 
has fallen because production is sluggish 
and agricultural prices have risen far 
slower than those of minerals (particularly 
oil). The discovery of oil has totally trans- 
formed the economies of countries such as 
Nigeria and Libya and those countries who 
have developed a valuable mineral such as 
Table 2. 

DEVELOPING AFRICA: GDP 


(Kind of economic activity at current factor cost) 
In million US S and percentages 


1960 1975 
Sectors piped tela aR dt ee te 
Value % Value % 
1. Agriculture, 

Forestry, 

Hunting & 

Fishing 10,650 41.0 30,922 24.8 
2. Mining & 

& Quarrying 1,061 4.1 24116 19.3 
3. Manufacturing 2,768 10.6 13,850 11.1 
4. Electricity, etc — 041 - - 
5. Construction 1,360 5.2 9,520 7.6 
6. Commerce 4,324 16.6 17,856 14.3 
7. Transport & 

Communications 1,551 6.0 6,404 5.1 
8. Public 

Administration 2,061 7.9 12,891 10.3 
9. Other services 2220) 85 9323) 75 


GDP at current 


factor cost 25,995100.0 124,882 100.0 
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Liberia (iron ore) and Gabon (manga- 
nese). Manufacturing gained a widespread 
hold in import substitution and has since 
held its own but apart from Egypt, and 
South Africa few countries could be de- 
scribed as industrialised. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is still the dominant sector. 
Its contribution to the GDP is about 25% 
but it provides employment to over 75% of 
the continent’s labour force and earns 60% 
of Africa’s export earnings. 

Inside the agricultural sector, 60% of the 
land and 80% of the labour force is devot- 
ed to subsistence farming where productiv- 
ity is low and not keeping up with the 
increase in population or the need for food 
in the growing towns. Agricultural produc- 
tion grew at less than 2% a year between 
1960 and 1968 and at only 2.5% in the first 
five years of the 1970s according to the 
ECA and only one per cent according to 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
production index, which attempts to mea- 
sure changes in gross output. 

Even if the more optimistic figures are 
taken, the growth rate for agriculture dur- 
ing the period 1970-75 is lower than the 
rate of population growth and lower than 
the target rate set for agriculture in the 
strategy for the Second United Nations 
Development Decade. The ECA doubts 
whether this rate will be achieved over the 
rest of the decade. 

Agricultural production index numbers 
per head for developing Africa show pro- 
duction at 100 in 1961-65, up to 103 in 1970 
but then down to 93 in 1975. Food produc- 
tion accounts for 88% of total agricultural 
output but according to the ECA “the food 
production sector has been grossly neglect- 
ed in past development policies and has 
failed to keep pace with population 
growth”. Africa’s food production was 
badly hit by the drought of the early 
seventies which peaked in 1973-74 and 
then by the inflation in fertilisers and farm 
machinery following the oil crisis at the end 
of 1973. 

Africa has vast agricultural potential. 
The ECA estimates only one tenth of the 
potential cultivable area is actually utilised. 
But where land is abundant there are often 
problems in transport or water supplies, in 
the presence of endemic diseases such as 
onchocerciasis (river blindness) and try- 
pansomiasis. The eradication of tse-tse fly 
alone could add 700 million hectares of 
cultivable land. 

Africa only uses some seven kilo- 
grammes of fertiliser per hectare compared 
with 20 kilogrammes in Asia and 140 
kilogrammes in Western Europe, but the 
use of fertilisers has been increasing at 
10% a year, twice the rate of world 
increase. 
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Table 3. 


INDICES OF TOTAL AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS (1961-1965=100) 


1968 1973 
Total value 109 220 
Unit value 98 156 
Volume 114 143 


Total increase from 


1974 1968 to 1973 1968 to 1974 


359 +102% +229% 
223 +59% +128% 
156 +25% +37% 


Source: Provisional data supplied by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 


Table 4. 


ESTIMATED FOOD PRODUCTION IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 1970-1975 


(in millions of tonnes) 


Food products 1970 1971 
Cereals (total) 42.0 43.2 
Wheat 5.0 5.4 
Rice paddy 4.6 4.9 
Maize 10.7 11.1 
Root crops 66.2 68.3 
Pulses 4.4 41 
Fruits 22.0 21.4 
Vegetable oils 3.8 4.0 
Sugar 725) 2.7 
Meat 3.4 3.3 
Milk 6.5 6.4 
Eggs 0.4 0.4 


“Annual growth rate (1970-1975) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 (%)* 


44.5 38.9 43.5 41.9 cig! 
5.8 4.8 4.7 4.0 —4.5 
4.5 4.4 4.9 5.1 5 

12.7 10.6 12.7 12.8 +3.6 

68.2 69.6 73.4 74.2 +2.3 
4.2 4.3 4.7 4.7 +1.3 

21.8 22.6 22.8 22.9 +0.8 
3.5 3.4 3.6 3.7 —0.5 
2.8 2.9 29 2.8 +2.3 
3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 —0.6 
6.1 5.9 6.0 6.3 —0.6 
0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 +4.5 


Source: Data supplied by the Commodity Division of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 


Africa’s basic foodstuffs are cereals cow- 
peas, sorghum and millets in the savan- 
nahs; wheat and barley in North Africa and 
the southern uplands and maize in eastern 
and southern Africa. 

Root crops—yams, cassava, sweet pota- 
toes and cocoyams predominate in West 
Africa where rice is an expanding staple 
diet. Production of all these has increased 
over the last decade, but scarcely enough 
to keep pace with population increase. 

Africa is deficient in sugar and though 
production is increasing fast from 3.1 bil- 
lion tons in 1970 to 3.9bn. in 1975, Africa 
still has to make considerable imports to 
keep pace with growing consumption. 

Meat, where the potential is enormous, 
is also in short supply and production has 
not increased over the seventies. Table 3 
shows the trend in food production of 
different products. 

This situation has been reflected in food 
imports which doubled in value to $2,478 
million between 1968-73 and increased by a 
further 63% in 1974, the year of the 
drought and high commodity prices. 

Table 3 shows the growth of Africa’s 
agricultural imports. 

Africa’s cash crops are her most valuable 
source of export earnings apart from oil 
and copper. Crude oil alone accounted for 
57% of export earnings in 1975 and other 
minerals for 10%, which leaves 33% for 
the cash crops and timber. In many tropical 
countries the cash crop export earnings are 
far higher (95% in the Ivory Coast, 80% in 


Sudan, and 95% in Malawi). 

After oil and copper Africa’s biggest 
export earners, in descending order of 
value are coffee, cocoa, phosphates, cot- 
ton, wood, iron ore, sugar and groundnuts 
(see table 7). 

Africa produces a third of the world’s 
coffee and is the second largest continent 
of export. Coffee production in 1975 was 
down to 1.1m tons, a decline from the 
usual production of about 1.3m_ tons 
caused by the Angolan civil war and diffi- 
culties in Uganda and Ethiopia. 

Africa produces 90% of the world’s 
cocoa. Ghana, Ivory Coast and Nigeria 
being the largest world producers. Produc- 
tion has averaged about a million tons of 
cocoa for a decade and revenue earned 
depends almost entirely on world market 
price fluctuations. Cotton, the third most 
valuable agricultural export, ranks small in 
production compared with giant producers 
in USA, USSR and Asia but Africa pro- 
duces about a third of the world’s cotton 
exports. Production, however, has been 
falling with only 1.49m tons of cotton fibre 
picked in 1975 compared with 1.75m in 
1970. 

Africa is also a major world exporter of a 
number of other less valuable commodities 
such as tropical hardwood, edible oils 
(97% of palm oil), groundnuts, and sisal. 

African governments are now increas- 
ingly aware of the agricultural problem and 
are providing larger amounts for invest- 
ment and are pursuing better pricing poli- 


cies. Most international organisations are 
also putting more aid funds directly into 
the agricultural sector. Aid commitments 
increased from $380m in 1973 to $800m in 
1975 excluding the Arab African countries 
help by OAPEC. 

But despite this change in policy the 
ECA does not anticipate growth in agricul- 
tural production of more than 2.5% up to 
1980 and an increase to 3% after that. 


Mineral resources 


Africa produces almost all the world’s 
diamonds, over 80% of its gold, 25% of its 
phosphate and manganese and 20% of its 
copper. It produces 9.1% of its crude oil 
and nearly 10% of its iron ore where 
reserves amount to more than 3,000m tons. 
Bauxite, where African production is al- 
most 6%, is even more abundant than iron 
ore and is scarcely exploited yet. In chro- 
mite, Africa has about 90% of world 
reserves and supplies about 30% of world 
exports. Africa also dominates the world 
market in strategic minerals such as cobalt, 
chromium, lithium, beryllium, tantalum 
and germanium. It is the principal produc- 
er of other stategic minerals such as ra- 
dium, scandium, caesium, corundium. 
About a third of the world’s proven re- 
serves of uranium outside the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe are located in Africa 
with Africa already exporting 20% of this 
increasingly important mineral. 


Contribution of mining 
to the GDP 


The contribution of mining to the Gross 
Domestic Product of Africa has increased 
from about 4% at the time of indepen- 
dence to 19% in 1975. This has been 
caused largely by the increase in the value 
of minerals, particularly the value of crude 
oil, which accounted for 57% of Africa’s 
total export earnings in 1975. The volume 
of minerals exported has also increased, 
but not to such a great extent. 

The uneven spread of mineral exploita- 
tion in Africa means that the contribution 
of the sector varies greatly and principally 
according to the extent of oil production. 
So the contribution of the petroleum sector 
to the GDP of Libya was 65% in 1973 and 
of Nigeria was 35%. Other major contribu- 
tions of the mineral sector to the GDP are 
Namibia over 50% (copper, lead, zinc, 
gold and diamonds), Gabon over 30% 
(iron ore, manganese, petroleum), Zambia 
over 30% (copper) and Liberia over 30% 
(iron ore). 


Contribution of mining 
to export earnings 


The contribution of mining to export 
earnings of Africa is even more dramatic. 
It provides the continent, particularly the 
oil exporters, with the fastest growing 
source of foreign exchange earnings. Min- 


erals, including petroleum, provided 
36.2% in 1960, 57.1% in 1969 and 79% in 
1975. The main part of this increase comes 
from crude oil whose value increased from 
$269m in 1960 to $19,300m in 1975. The 
sudden upsurge in petroleum prices, par- 
ticularly after the oil crisis in 1973, must be 
set against the fluctuating price levels of 
most other minerals and the stagnant levels 
of production in response to sluggish world 
demand. This has caused a vast disparity in 
the earnings of different African countries. 
The oil exporters are now highly depen- 
dent on petroleum earnings as their main 
source of foreign exchange—Libya 99%, 
Nigeria 88%, Gabon 77%, Algeria (oil and 
gas, 93%). Other countries are equally 
highly dependent on other mineral ex- 
ports: Zambia (97% copper and its by- 
product cobalt) Mauritania (iron ore, 
96%) Liberia (iron ore, 74%) Sierra Leone 
(diamonds, 58%). 

Mining makes a far smaller contribution 
to employment. It directly employs only 
one million people which is a small fraction 
of the continent’s labour force or some 
0.25% of its total population. 


Contribution of manufacturing 
comparatively small 


Africa produces only a tiny fraction of 
the world’s manufacturing output. In 1972, 
the United Nations Industrial Develoment 
Organisation calculated that developing 
Africa produced 0.56% of world manufac- 
tures, concentrating mostly on consumer 
goods, particularly food processing and 
textiles. Africa produces only 8.1% of the 
production of the developing world com- 
pared with 54.6% of Latin America and 
37.3% of Asia. The manufacturing output 
of at least four developing countries— 
India, Brazil, Argentina and Mexico is 
higher than the total manufacturing output 
of Africa. 

Industrialisation is concentrated in very 
few African countries. In 1975 the ECA 
found that manufacturing output contri- 
buted about 11.8% of total Gross Domes- 
tic Product. It accounted for less than 10% 
in 20 poorer countries and between 10% 
and 20% in 25 slightly richer countries. It 
was between 20% and 30% in only two 
countries—Egypt and South Africa, which 
is not strictly a developing country. Ina list 
of developing countries prepared in 1971 
Egypt only came eleventh in a world rank- 
ing showing levels of industrialisation. 

According to a UNIDO classification a 
country is only industrialised when manu- 
facturing accounts for more than 30% of 
GDP. It is semi-industrialised when the 
share is between 20% and 30% and “‘indus- 
trialising’’ when the share is between 10% 
and 20%. So about half of Africa’s coun- 
tries are industrialising, the rest are not 
classified as industrial. 


AFRICA’S ECONOMY 
Growth rate of manufacturing 


The strategy of the Second Development 
Decade of the UN set a target growth rate 
of 8% for manufacturing in developing 
countries. At Lima in March 1975 the 
second UNIDO conference stated that the 
target was that Africa should produce 2% 
of world industrial production by the year 
2000 as against 0.56% in 1975. But this 
implies an annual growth rate of between 
11.3% and 12.4%. 

This target has been described by the 
ECA as ‘‘ambitious on the basis of a strict 
extrapolation of historical trends and 
would require substantial structural 
changes in policies and institutions”’. 

African manufacturing showed a rapid 
advance in the 1960s as the newly indepen- 
dent governments encouraged import sub- 
stitution industries. According to the 
World Bank, African countries averaged 
an annual rate of growth in manufacturing 
of 11.2% in 1960-65. This then declined to 
6.2% in 1966-70 picking up a little to 6.9% 
from 1970 to 1974. Since then there has 
been an increase in the rate of growth to 
8.4% according to ECA figures, but this is 
almost entirely concentrated in the oil 
exporting countries which have been in a 
position to use their new oil wealth to 
finance manufacturing investment and at- 
tract foreign investors. The growth rate of 
the oil exporting countries has averaged 
14.1% during the seventies, while the 
countries without oil have only been able 
to achieve 5.1%. The deceleration of the 
growth in manufacturing first noticed in 
the countries without oil in the mid sixties 
has continued into the seventies. 


Which countries are 
industrialised? 


Africa’s industry is highly concentrated in a 
small number of countries with the oil 
producers progressively enlarging their 
share. ‘Egypt has the longest established 
industrial sector and still accounts for some 
25% of total African production. Algeria, 
an oil producer, has deliberately embarked 
on a policy of heavy industrialisation and 
has doubled the value added of its industry 
between 1970 and 1975 and now accounts 
for 12% of Africa’s production. Morocco 
with a longer established industrial sector 
is currently being overtaken by Algeria, 
but produces a similar 12% of continental 
output. 

Nigeria, the fastest growing country in 
black Africa, has embarked on a massive 
industrialisation programme under its de- 
velopment plans and has doubled its out- 
put since 1970 so that it now accounts for 
10% of continental production. These four 
nations—Egypt, Algeria, Morocco and Ni- 
geria between them account for nearly 
60% of developing Africa’s total manufac- 
turing capacity. The next most important 
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country is Kenya with 4.4%, but its growth 
rate was checked temporarily by the oil 
crisis and troubles inside the East African 
Community. Libya is growing fast, dou- 
bling capacity since 1970, but from a low 
base. 


Structure of Industries 


Light industry predominates in Africa, ac- 
counting for nearly 70% of total produc- 
tion. Nearly 43% of this percentage is 
concentrated in food, beverages and tobac- 
co, with another 19% in textiles, clothing 
and leather. Heavy industry accounts for 
only a little over 30% of Africa’s total 
production, 13% of this is contributed by 
chemicals, petroleum and plastics (particu- 
larly oil refineries which exist in most of 
Africa’s coastal countries, even the small- 
est). A further 12.4% comes from metal 
working (particularly structural steel for 
the building industry). No other categories 
are significantly large. 


Problems in African 
industrialisation 


Some of the main problems of African 
industrialisation: 

1. Early industrialisation following the tra- 
ditional course of import substitution soon 
covered the most obvious industries. It was 
not efficient and had to be protected by 
local governments, creating a high-cost, 
local industry. 

2. Africa’s agricultural and mineral sectors 
did not always respond by providing a 
smooth and growing supply of raw materi- 
als. Some industries were forced to rely on 
foreign imports not only for machinery, 
' spare parts and fuel but for raw material 
inputs. 

3. When the post-1973 oil crisis hit Africa, 
many governments could not provide the 
foreign exchange to cover the inputs of 
manufacturing industry and many indus- 
tries began to work less efficiently at less 
than full capacity. 

4. Foreign investment has been inhibited 
by the fact that most African markets are 
not expanding as fast as other parts of the 
world and by governments’ policies of 
nationalisation and Africanisation. 

5. Africa has not had the necessary skills 
among the workforce or management to 
break into export industry after the fashion 
of many Asian countries. Heavy indus- 
trialisation is being achieved in certain 
African countries such as Algeria and Ni- 
geria, but at a high cost through the import 
of foreign experts, management, machin- 
ery and spare parts. 


New policies 


1. African governments are circumventing 
the problems of small home markets and 
general lack of capital for major industries 
by setting up jointly owned projects, 
owned by a number of different countries, 
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possibly with foreign participation. An ex- 
ample is the CIMAO, West African Ce- 
ment Project being set up by Togo, Ivory 
Coast and Ghana. 

2. Smaller scale industry is being encour- 
aged to use basic raw materials and skills 
wherever possible and reduce the need for 
foreign inputs. A whole range of agricul- 
tural products and minerals can be pro- 
cessed in Africa, vastly improving thevalue 
added to the African economies. 


External Trade and 
Balance of Payments 


Developing Africa accounted for 4.2% of 
total world exports in 1975 and 4.8% of 
tota] world imports. Developing African 
countries exported $33.9m in 1975 com- 
pared with a world total of $790.8m. They 
imported $39.4m compared with the 
world’s $814.5m. Significantly, despite the 
oil crisis and inflation which followed, 
Africa’s share of world exports has scarcely 
changed since the late sixties, because 
Africa’s oil producing states have helped 
maintain the overall export total. But infla- 
tion and the need to maintain habitual 
volumes of imports has meant that Africa 
has been spending proportionately more 
on imports since the oil crisis. 

Africa accounts for 16.4% of the exports 
of the developing world and 20.5% of the 
developing world’s imports. The compari- 
son between Africa’s trade figures and 
other parts of the world are shown in Table 
5 (World trade total values). 

The growth of Africa’s trade has fol- 
lowed a similar pattern to that of other 
developing countries and the world gener- 
ally. During the sixties the volume of trade 
grew at about 8% falling to 6.5% in the 
seventies up to the time of the oil crisis. 
With the increase in oil prices came a 
sudden spurt in inflation with the export 
values rising by 45% in both 1973 and 1974 
and then falling to 5% in 1975. Import 
prices went up even more sharply by 40% 
in 1973 and 63% in 1974 falling back to 5% 
in 1975. 

Almost all the rise in the totals of 
exports and imports was caused by price 


rises brought on by inflation of oil, manu- 
factures and commodities generally. The 
total volume of exports both of petroleum 
and other commodities was stagnant in the 
first four years of the seventies and then 
actually declined in 1974 and 1975. 

The fact that Africa has kept its share of 
world trade is largely because the four 
significant oil exporters—Libya, Nigeria, 
Algeria and Gabon have more than qua- 
drupled their oil prices in line with the 
world trend. Other African countries with- 
out oil have seen their share of exports 
decline. 

Oil prices tripled in the 1973-74 oil crisis 
alone. In 1974 the total value of exports 
from the four oil exporters exceeded the 
value of all other exports from all the other 
African developing countries for the first 
time. Table 6 shows how this happened. In 
the period 1970-75 the exports of oil ex- 
porters quadrupled while those of other 
countries only doubled. 

The terms of trade of the non oil export- 
ing countries deteriorated sharply. Accord- 
ing to the IMF’s International Financial 
Statistics the terms of trade of the non oil 
exporters fell from 100 to 83 between 1970 
and 1975. It also fell for industrial coun- 
tries from 100 to 88, though these countries 
were able to recoup some of their losses in 
oil imports by increasing the prices of their 
manufactures. But the oil exporting coun- 
tries saw the index of their terms of trade 
improve from 100 to 246 between 1970 and 
LOS: 


Structure of exports 


Africa’s main export commodities are 
ranked in Table 7. It shows clearly the 
soaring rise in the value of petroleum. 
Copper exports which were worth almost 
half of Africa’s petroleum exports in 1970 
remained stagnant while the price of oil 
was escalating. By 1975 copper was worth 
only one fifteenth of oil exports, yet it 
remained Africa’s second most valuable 
commodity, with Zambia and Zaire the 
main exporters. 

Coffee, cocoa, phosphates and cotton 
come next in the rankings of African 





“exports. Each accounts for approximately 
3% of African exports and the precise 
position in the ranking varies according to 
the sharply fluctuating commodity prices. 
In 1976-77 it seems inevitable that coffee 
will prove to have become Africa's second 
largest commodity export after petroleum, 
due to the massive increase in coffee 
prices. This is of benefit to Africa’s main 
producers—Ivory Coast, Uganda, Angola 
and Ethiopia. 

Cocoa also enjoyed dramatic price rises, 
though not to the extent of coffee, and this 
benefited the exports of the main produc- 
ers Ghana, Ivory Coast, Nigeria and 
Cameroon. 

Table 7 shows that Africa was 84% 
dependent on its top 20 commodity exports 
(including petroleum) in 1975. There are a 
further 20 commodities of lesser impor- 
tance accounting for another 5% of total 
exports. Manufacturing once accounted for 
25% of total exports in the late sixties 
(mostly processed agricultural products, 
textiles and some manufactured foods and 
drinks traded inside Africa), but the ECA 
reports that the volume of manufactured 
exports from developing Africa increased 
only marginally in the seventies. With the 
price of petroleum and other commodities 
rising fast, manufacturing’s share of total 
exports fell to 10.9% in 1975. 


Structure of imports 


Africa’s imports come 55% from Europe 
where the old colonial links are still strong 
and enhanced by the Lome Convention 
between the African Caribbean and Pacific 
states and the EEC signed in February 
1975. The next most important suppliers 
are North America (9%) Japan (9%) and 
the Communist countries (8%). Imports 
from developing countries, mostly Asia, 
account for 13% of the total. 

The composition of imports varies huge- 
ly between African countries according to 
their wealth and the advancement of their 
own industrial sector. For example Rwan- 
da in 1970 spent 64% of its import bill on 
consumer goods, 12% on intermediate 
goods and 24% on capital goods, while 
Kenya spent 38% on capital goods and 
only 10% on consumer goods. The tenden- 
cy has been for the oil exporters to spend 
an increasing proportion on capital goods 
to build up their industrial base. 

Import volumes grew at a rate of 6% a 
year for the first four years of the seventies 
and then jumped by 24.7% in 1975. This 
jump was caused by world inflation and 
because the oil producers were importing 
more. Imports in the non-oil producing 
countries grew by an average of less than 
2% a year up to 1974 and then by 14.5% in 
1975. 
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Intra-African trade 


Despite the political motivation and 
goodwill, intra-African trade accounts for 
only a tiny proportion of the continent’s 
global trade. The figure has declined slight- 
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ly from 5.5% in 1970 to 4.3% in 1975. This 
compares unfavourably with other devel- 
oping regions. Latin American trade is 
10% internal while intra—Asian trade ts 
18.3%. Intra—African trade is low be- 
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cause manufacturing industry is not suffi- 
ciently developed to make much use of 
Africa’s main raw materials. These com- 
modities are exported to feed the indus- 
tries of the industrial countries and the 
pattern has changed little since colonial 
times. 

What trade there is between African 
countries is largely between coastal and 
landlocked countries. The coastal coun- 
tries that are generally more developed, 
send manufactures inland in exchange for 
foodstuffs and meat, particularly animals 
on the hoof. A sizeable proportion of intra- 
African trade is also in petroleum products 
refined at coastal refineries and shipped 
inland. 


Balance of trade 


Africa as a whole including the oil ex- 
porting countries has traditionally had a 
balance of trade surplus which it uses to 
pay for invisible services and to provide a 
cash flow of foreign exchange. Africa 
maintained a surplus of over one billion 
dollars a year until the commodity boom of 
1973 when exports surged ahead and the 
surplus became $3.39bn. This jumped even 
further following the increase in oil prices 
at the end of 1973 to $11.1bn in 1974. But 
in 1975 with the upsurge in prices of oil and 
manufactures the surplus was converted to 
a record $5.4bn deficit. 

However this picture is misleading be- 
cause the countries which do not produce 
oil have been historically in deficit and 
their development has depended to a large 
extent on foreign assistance and invest- 
ment. The deficit was manageable until the 
oil crisis, being held to below $1.8bn, but 
in 1975 the deficit jumped to $7.6bn caused 


_ Table 6. L TRA 
($ millions of 4 
Alt developing countrie: 
Exports 


Imports - 

Trade balance 
Oil-exporters (a) 

Imports 





Trade balance 
Other developing countries 
Exports 

Imports _ 


Trade balance 


—175 

import volume indices a 
All countries 100.0 
Oil exporters 100.0 


Other developing countries 100.0 


1 1 
Source: International Financial Statistics, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 4 and 8 (Apri! and August 1976). 


{a) Algeria, Gabon, Libyan Arab Republic and Nigeria. 


by inflation in oil prices and manufactures. 
But the ECA in its 1976 Survey of 
Economic Conditions in Africa comments 
that “‘the trade performance of the group 
of non oil producing countries outside 
North Africa has been particularly disap- 
pointing so far this decade. . . . However 
the volume of both imports and exports 
seems likely to be restored after 1976 and 
this will help the economies concerned to 
re-establish moderate growth rates.” 


The future 


The World Bank forecasts a growth rate 
of 5% for developing countries up to 1980. 
The OECD suggests a rate of 5.5%. The 
ECA comments “These reasonably opti- 
mistic assessments for the remaining years 
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of the 1970s and the first half of the 1980s 
would provide a reasonable basis for resto- 
ration of growth in developing Africa’s 
exports.” 

But though the overall forecast is opti- 
mistic, the situation for the poorest coun- 
tries is much bleaker. The World Bank 
forecasts growth in the oil exporting devel- 
oping countries of 6.3% from 1977-80 and 
higher rates after that date. But the middle 
income countries (earning between $200 
and $500 per head) are expected to achieve 
a rate of 5.3% while the low income 
countries (of which 17 are in Africa) are 
expected to grow at only 2.7%. 

The ECA anticipates a modest increase 
in the inflow of aid and capital and some 
increase in export volumes to allow a 
slower rise of imports into the region. 


Table 7. EXPORTS OF TWENTY COMMODITIES FROM DEVELOPING AFRICA, 1970 to 1975 


Total Value {in million US$ 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975(a) 1970 
Crude petroleum ................0 3,925 4,828 6,006 8,788 22,660 19,300 | 100.0 
COPPEF ....scecncsticscccsetrcsiseetses 1,473 1,069 1,155 1,680 2,290 1,250 | 100.0 
Cone siccccsspeiosascsaneeeee 828 793 895 1,193 1,334 1,200 | 100.0 
COCO. cicis. cscerepaascee cscs 696 592 563 740 1,100 1,150 | 100.0 
Crude phosphates ................ 162 170 206 262 1,270. 1,150 1-100.6 
Cotton .ii.jsscceesee ee 780 848 851 1,039 1,240 1,000 | 100.0 
W000 aciicdk ciaeeeoe 256 265 34 647 654 560 | 100.0 
SOM OLOS sine ccvoieopecssdchossccusdenscs 299 316 331 408 491 560 | 100.0 
SOU Sen sinaraszescsvecsseatsvuasshernces 153 174 214 288 532 480 | 100.0 
Groundnutsandoil ............... 230 175 228 248 250 270 | 100.0 
DiaMONndS ....4....c.cdectsacsstdeccides 270 236 252 295 321 260 | 100.0 
TODACCO..... as. 3 Riis ees 82 102 119 154 188 230 | 100.0 
Palm oiland kernels .............. 124 131 89 115 280 190 | 100.0 
Citrus fruit.ccoi3. 8. Sia: 125 128 132 190 156 180 |} 100.0 
WN sss coevetictvcaendanecccvasssenienes 196 70 89 198 146 150 | 100.0 
GA rss ckcssshetcstenasantisgeaoeanecnuees 84 86 108 109 123 135 | 100.0 
PRUD DOP oi siccincascusdccovsveocusaeccanes 85 73 63 108 158 100 | 100.0 
SESE a ieccntes aebtastesouiueuneveanaene 44 36 44 78 188 95 | 100.0 
ONIV GO ON ocessasscdisaevotaswetnnnsettcs 23 51 124 85 206 90 | 100.0 
PICO ra icc bacon rncaecese ees 92 68 61 75 112 80 | 100.0 
Total (toptwenty)............... 9,927 10,211 11,870 16,700 33,639 28,430 | 100.0 
Total, less petroleum.......... 6,002 5,383 5,864 7,912 11,039 9,130 | 100.0 
Total domestic exports...... 12,590 12,990 15,170 21,340 39,000 33,960 
Source: ECA 
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Volume of Exports (1970=100 


19711972 1973 1974 1975(c 
946 98.0 98.0 90.2 82.0 
96.8 105.9 1037 111.1 100.0 
101.4 106.8 118.0 1185 109.0 
109.0 91.0 830 81.0 79.0 
102.8 121.1 130.4 148.0 115.0 
1025 95.0 90.0 67.0 63.5 
103.5 124.2 144.4 1381 128.7 
100.7 1007 113.7 109.5 100.0 
100.4 109.2 124.0 110.0 98.0 
69.3 84.0 73.0 45.0 _57.0 
87.4 93.3 81.0 849° egg 
124.4 143.0 170.0 180.0 210.0 
100.0 91.0 70.0 93.0 106.0 
90.0 90.0 1150 930 848 
42.0 50.0 82.0 55.0 _—‘45.0 
102.4 1286 129.8 124.0 126.0 
103.0 95.0 100.0 105.0 90.0 
78.0 769 591 71.2 514 
209.0 477.0 208.0 352.0 145.0 
77.0 66.4 41.0 37.0 __—37.0 
96.5 100.0 100.4 95.6 87.7 
97.7 101.2 102.0 99.2 91.5 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


AFRICA is 29.8 million square kilometres 
large (11.5 million square miles). It is a 
vast continent of 48 countries not counting 
the offshore islands. Even small countries 
such as Liberia or Uganda are the size of 
the British Isles. Sudan, Africa’s largest 
country, is almost as big as India and 
Pakistan. 

Africa is the second largest continent, 
bigger than north and central America or 
Latin America. The whole of Europe from 
Portugal to Moscow would fit comfortably 
into north Africa above the equator. It isa 
vast plateau which often rises abruptly a 
short distance from the coast. No continent 
has so little land less than 300 metres above 
sea level. Its lowlands lie in North Africa 
round the bulge of West Africa and along 
the Indian Ocean coast, elsewhere the 
plateaus often run almost into the sea. 

According to one theory the world origi- 
nated some 300 million years ago from a 
single continent ‘““Gondwanaland”’; Africa 
was its centrepiece with plateau lands 
formed of the old pre-Cambrian crystalline 
rocks. Africa’s three main depressions, the 
Sahara desert (the Chad Basin), the Congo 
river basin and the Kalahari basin in the 
south were formed later as the continents 
divided and Africa’s plateaus sank. 
Today’s mountains were caused by a dra- 
matic uplift in the crystalline rocks as 
Africa folded on a line running from the 
Red Sea down the eastern side of the 
continent to Mozambique. The weakest 
part of the fold collapsed and formed the 
Great Rift Valleys and the series of lakes 
stretched like a necklace from the Ethiopi- 
an Highlands to Malawi. The fault split 
into two on either side of Lake Victoria, 
one side running through Kenya and Tan- 
zania, the other round the lakes of Central 
Africa both rejoining at Lake Nyasa. As 
the fault appeared a great deal of volcanic 
activity took place and lava which welled 
up cooled and formed the great thicknesses 
of basaltic rock in eastern Africa. Today’s 
mountains—Mts Kenya, Kilimanjaro, El- 
gon, Ras Dashan, Cameroon (all over 
3,500 metres) date from this era. 

Africa’s highest mountain is Kilimanjaro 
(19,340 ft) which is nearly 10,000 feet 
below Everest and lower than the other 
high peaks in the Himalayas. There are 
also mountains in India, China, the Soviet 
Union and Latin America that are higher. 
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Africa has the longest river in the world, 
the Nile, which flows 4,090 miles. No other 
river in Africa had such a great influence 
over the life of man. It cradled the earliest 
Egyptian civilisation from 3,000 B.C. and 
still waters the fellahin farms along its 
banks. The southern sources of the White 
Nile (which puzzled the great Victorian 
explorers) turned out to be lakes Victoria 
and Albert. Africa’s next largest river is 
the Congo (2,718 miles long) which curls 
leisurely through the heart of Central 
Africa, then drops abruptly where Zaire 
has built the Inga dam (Africa’s most 
powerful hydro-electric source). Next 
comes the Niger (2,600 miles) rising in the 
Fouta Djallon of Guinea and flowing 
almost into the Sahara before dramatically 
altering course towards the Niger delta. 


The Congo has Africa’s largest drainage 
basin covering 1.4 million square miles 
followed by the Nile with just over a 
million square miles. The Niger drains a 
basin of 800,000 square miles. Less than 
half of the continent’s drainage is to the 
sea. 40% evaporates in the Sahara, Kala- 
hari and other hot areas and 12% drains 
into the Chad basin. Lake Chad is rarely 
more than 12 feet deep and its size varies 
with the seasons from 4,000 to 10,000 sq. 
m. During the great drought of 1973-74 it 
practically evaporated. Other lakes associ- 
ated with the Great Rift Valleys in East 
Africa are up to 430 fathoms deep (Lake 
Nyasa). 






AFRICA’S GEOGRAPHY 


Recently important man-made lakes 


have been created. The Volta (Ghana) is 
the biggest artificial lake in the world 
covering 3,280 sq. m. Others are Nasser 
(Egypt) Kariba (Rhodesia) and Niger 
(Niger). 





CLIMATE (Temperature) 


Africa is the hottest of the continents. The 
Equator cuts it into two roughly equal 
parts and the sun is always directly over- 
head at some point on the continent. From 
April to September the sun is overhead to 
the north of the Equator and for the other 
six months, to the south. No place in 
Africa is more than 10 degrees of latitude 
outside the tropics of Cancer or Capricorn. 

The greatest land area between the 
Equator and the northern tropic of Cancer, 
is occupied by the Sahara desert. It is here, 
remote from maritime influences, that the 
hottest temperatures are recorded. (The 
world record temperature of 136.4 F (58° 
centigrade) was recorded at El Aziziyah in 
Libya on September 13, 1922.) 

The other major factor affecting tem- 
perature in Africa is altitude. At very high 
altitudes climates are temperate, even on 
the Equator. Mountains Kilimanjaro, 
Kenya and the Ruwenzori have permanent 
snow though they are close to the Equator. 


Ocean currents have a limited effect on 


African temperatures because of the pauci~ 
ty of coastal lowlands, but the Canaries 
current flowing south towards the Canary 
Islands and the Benguela current flowing 
north from the Antarctic both cool their 
respective coastlands. On the east coast a 
warm, wet monsoon blows from the south- 
west in summer and a cold wind from 
Arabia blows from the north-east in 
winter. 

Seasonal changes in temperature are 
caused by movement of the sun. But the 
areas of greatest heat are not found on the 
Equator. This is mainly because the Equa- 
tor region is of high humidity and cloud 
cover reduces the heating power of the 
sun. As the sun moves it creates a heat belt 
that carries with it the conditions for the 
formation of convectional rain. This brings 
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summer rainfall to the regions north of the 
Equator and winter rainfall to the south. 
As the low pressure areas are also found 
in the heat belts, the sun’s movements 
cause changes in pressure which in turn 
determine the pattern of the winds. Winds 
blow from north and south into the low 
pressure areas, meeting at an inter-tropical 
front. In January the north-east wind is in 
the ascendant and blows over most of the 
continent towards a low pressure area 
centred on Namibia. It meets weaker 
south-west winds which barely penetrate 
the west and south-west African coastlines. 
But in July the south-west and south-east 
trade winds blow across most of west and 
central and south Africa meeting the 
north-east trades in the Sahara. 


CLIMATE (Rainfall) 


Africa has large areas which get very little 
rainfall and many areas have over six dry 
months a year. Rainfall often comes in the 
hottest season when its effectiveness is 
reduced by evaporation. The only area 
which gets rainfall throughout the year is a 
thin wedge along the Equator in the low 
pressure belt stretching from the Gulf of 
Guinea to East Africa. This area gets more 
than 60 inches a year. 

Outside the equatorial zone is a tropical 
belt which gets maximum rainfall when the 
sun is overhead causing high temperatures, 
low pressure and convectional rain. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is usually July or August 
north of the Equator and December or 
January, south of the Equator. 

The quantity of rainfall received in a 
year gradually decreases away from the 
equatorial belt. On either side of the 
Equator a wide region in west and central 
Africa gets 20 to 60 inches a year. The 
fringes of the Sahara get between 10 and 20 
inches and the Sahara and Kalahari less 
than ten inches. The highlands of Ethiopia 
and Kenya get additionally high rainfall 
because of their high altitude. 


CLIMATE (Regions) 


1. Equatorial belt from Gulf of Guinea to 
highlands of East Africa. Temperatures 
are always high, about 27 centigrade. 
Daily range of temperature is small. No 
month without some rainfall. 

2. Tropical region (on either side of equa- 
torial belt). Rainfall is maximum in the 
hottest months. Seasonal variations 
between summer and winter are more 
marked the further the area from the 
Equator. 

3. Highlands reduce temperature and 
increase rainfall within the general pattern. 
4. Sahelian: Rainfall falls away the further 
from the Equator until it is insufficient to 
support vegetation. North Africa and the 
tip of South Africa have winter rainfall 
brought by the prevailing winds. 
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Vegetation in Africa is affected by climate, 
soil, altitude and the activities of man. The 
overgrazing and deforestation of the 
fringes of the Sahara have greatly extended 
its area particularly in the drought condi- 
tions that prevailed in the Sahelian states in 
the early seventies (1973-74). Man has also 
totally changed the vegetation pattern in 
areas where he has cultivated intensely 
such as in the Nile Valley, parts of West 
Africa around the big towns and in the 
areas originally developed by white farm- 
ers in the uplands of Kenya, Angola, 
Rhodesia and South Africa. Otherwise the 
vegetation zones vary broadly according to 
climate and altitude. 

1. Equatorial rain forest with high rainfall, 
and high, even temperature and humid 
atmosphere. Trees grow to 100-150 metres 
and form a continuous canopy, containing 
most of Africa’s vauable hardwoods. 

2. Savannah which replaces forest as cli- 
mate becomes drier. Trees give way to 
grass changing from luxuriant elephant 
grass to high grass. Then to gradually 
sparser, lower-growing grasses, eventually 
giving way to semi-desert scrubland. This 
area covers the Sahelian states along the 
Sahara and most of the east and central 
African highlands. Vegetation of grass, 
bush and scrub is also characterised by the 
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baobab tree with its “flying buttress” roots 
found in Zambia and Angola and by the 
flat topped acacia, found in the East Afri- 
can game parks (where the big game spe- 
cies are found). This belt also grows Afri- 
ca’s cash crops like coffee, cocoa (on the 
fringes of the rain forest) and-tea (at higher 
altitude). F 


3. Desert. The desert proper supports very 
few plants, but freak rainfall in semi-desert 
areas will bring a sudden flush of green 
growth from grass and plant seeds that 
have often remained dormant for years. 
Oases draw on underground water and 
form a micro-vegetation of their own. 


4. Tropical Highlands. These areas are all 
on or near the Equator, but altitude is the 
main factor influencing vegetation. They ~ 
are concentrated in the Ethiopian heart- 
land and the highlands of Kenya, West 
Uganda, Rwanda and Burundi. Natural 
vegetation is temperate forest and grass- 
land, rising over 3,000 metres to ‘‘Afro- 
Alpine” vegetation. 


5. Mediterranean. In the extreme north 
and the Cape of South Africa prevailing 
winds bring winter rains while the summer 
is hot and dry. This leads to Mediterranean 
types of vegetation such as evergreen oaks, 
cork trees, conifers. But north and South 
Africa grow vines for winemaking in these 
areas. 
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TRANSPORT & COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VAST size of Africa. its under- 
development and sparse population in rela- 
tion to land area, mean that all forms of 
transport and~ communications have an 
importance and very often a strategic- 
economic significance out of proportion to 
their normal infrastructural value. A major 
road in Africa may well be reduced to a 
potholed quagmire during the rains; a 
railway is not simply a means of trans- 
port—tt ts quite literally a way of life; and a 
port such as Dar es Salaam or Beira has a 
significance for the countries it serves and 
strategic and military implications far be- 
yond its mere handling capacity. 

Most African  plans—rightly—devote 
large amounts of total resources to the 
“development of infrastructure: that is, 
their roads, railways, harbours, air trans- 
port, telecommunications, and over the 
past few years great strides have been 
made in either improving the old or provid- 
ing new means of transport and telecom- 
munications. Yet even as the spectacular 
Tanzam railway was opened up war closed 
down the equally vital Benguela railway on 
the other side of the continent; and if great 
strides are now being made with the Trans- 
Saharan Highway the Trans-African High- 
way seems doomed to stagnate because of 
‘the mixed and complicated politics of the 
countries through which it is meant to run. 

A quarrel over airways appears to have 
delivered the death blow to the crumbling 
East African Community while if on the 
other, side of the continent the newly 
formed Economic Community of West 
African states, ECOWAS, is to survive it 
must give top priority to altering the colo- 
nial pattern of communications inwards 
and develop road and rail links that run 
from east to west, so cutting across the 
borders between the Anglophone and 
Francophone states of the ‘bulge’. Many of 
the problems are political: Zaire’s econom- 
ic difficulties in 1976-1977 were greatly 
exacerbated by the fact that the situation in 
Angola had closed the Benguela railway to 
her so that the minerals from her Shaba 
province either had to make painstakingly 
slow journeys out through river and rail to 
the north or be shipped south through 
Zambia, Rhodesia and South Africa so 
adding new political overtones to the ques- 
tion of the country’s transport. 

The point has been made often enough 
that during colonial times transport net- 
works were developed entirely for the 
benefit of the colonial powers. Roads and 
railways had two basic functions: to serve 
as arteries for the rapid extraction of 
particular minerals; and to carry troops 











quickly to strategic points for the mainten- 
ance of law and order. This infrastructural 
heritage has ensured a pattern of separate- 
ness and has evolved a lifestyle of its own 
and only by very conscious and deliberate 
political acts—such as the building of the 
railway from Tanzania to Zambia or the 
Botzam road from Botswana to Zambia 
can such patterns be changed and even 
then the process of change is slow and 
fraught with political and economic 
complications. 





Problems of 
landlocked countries 


The Economic Commission for Africa 
Conference of Ministers meeting in Nair- 
obi in February 1975 passed a resolution 
that recognised the vulnerability of Afri- 
ca’s landlocked states. There are 14 land- 
locked states in Africa and ten of these are 
included in the list of the least developed 
countries in the world: there is a positive 
correlation here. The ECA _ resolution 
called for assistance to the landlocked 
states in developing their communications, 
infrastructures and routes to the sea; rec- 
ommended that the coastal countries 
should facilitate the transit of imports and 
exports for the landlocked states: and un- 
dertook studies to lessen the isolation of 
these countries. This is the Key. 

Politics, especially. play a part in the 
situation of the landlocked. When the 
quarrel between Uganda and Kenya erupt- 
ed in March 1976 it was in the end con- 
trolled by the simple fact that Uganda's 
communications to the sea pass through 
Kenya to Mombasa. Even so, while it 
lasted the quarrel adversely affected 
Rwanda and Burundi, also dependent 
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upon land supplies coming up from the 
coast of Kenya and through Uganda. 

The saga of Zambia since independence 
has been dominated by the fact that she is 
landlocked; the fact that relations with her 
white controlled neighbour to the south 
steadily deteriorated to the point that 
Smith closed their joint border in January 
1973, and the fact that throughout these 
years Zambia has been trying to open up 
new routes to the sea so as to obviate the 
necessity of her imports and exports (espe- 
cially her copper) passing out through the 
south. Hence, the Tanzam railway built 
1970-1975; current talk of a new line to link 
her system into that of Malawi and so to 
the seaport at Nacala in Mozambique; the 
examination of a new railway from the 
Copperbelt to Luso in Angola to join there 
with the Benguela railway, thus cutting out 
Zaire, and the Botzam road. 

Zambia, indeed, has become the nodal 
point of a new communications network 
starting with the much publicised ‘Hell run’ 
in immediate post-UDI days. 

The geopolitical importance of Mozam- 
bique in the years since Frelimo came to 
power has been enormously enhanced by 
the fact that it provides the natural mari- 
time outlet for Malawi, Zambia, Rhodesia, 
parts of South Africa and Swaziland; but 
this fact also limits Mozambique’s room to 
manoeuvre since her economic position 
depends upon transport revenues and 
when she courageously closed her borders 
with Rhodesia in March 1976 she suffered 
substantially since the international com- 
munity has certainly not adequately made 
up for the economic losses she sustained as 
a result. 

Zaire, though technically not a land- 
locked state, must regard its province of 
Shaba as being virtually landlocked. This is 
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so partly because of the vast distances over 
the main route up the voie nationale to the 
north for shipping out copper: that route 
means five trans-shipments from rail to 
river and back again to rail between Shaba 
and Matadi port; or the uneconomic alter- 
native route to Lake Tanganyika and so 
across Tanzania to Dar es Salaam; third, 
Zaire may either ship goods southwards 
through Zambia and Rhodesia and South 
Africa; or west across Angola using the 
Benguela railway. This latter route has 
been closed since August 10, 1975 at the 
time of the Angolan civil war. 

When the 800 km railway from Ilebo to 
Kinshasa, under construction by Lonrho, 
has been completed the ‘landlocked’ posi- 
tion of Zaire will be somewhat improved. 
That, however, will not be for some time. 

The economic backwardness of Chad— 
arguably the least developed state. in Afri- 
ca—can at once be appreciated when its 
incredibly poor communications outwards 
in any direction are understood. 

It is dependent for egress to the sea upon 
communications through the People’s Re- 
public of Congo, Cameroon and Nigeria. 
One of its main routes to the sea, the so- 
called ‘Federal route’, is by road from 
Ndjamena (Fort Lamy) to Sarh and Bangu 
(750 miles) and then a further 750 miles by 


river from Bangui to Brazzaville before 
using the railway from Brazzaville to 
Pointe Noire (323 miles). The journey by 
this route takes from two to three months. 
Its other routes are out by road from 
Ndjamena to Yaounde in Cameroon and 
then by rail to Douala (there is also a 
direct, if long, road route to Douala) and 
both are slow and hazardous. Thirdly, 
there are routes to Jos and Kano in north- 
ern Nigeria by road and thence by rail to 
Port Harcourt and Lagos. 

The difficulties faced by the landlocked 
countries point up the more general prob- 
lems of communications and _ transport 
faced by the continent as a whole. The vast 
potential for development that is Africa’s 
must wait upon the efficient development 
of a far more sophisticated infrastructure 
of communications before it can be truly 
realised. 


Railways—the Tanzam 


The story of the Tanzam railway must 
hold a special place in the modern saga of 
transport and communications in Africa: it 
is in concept, building, position and politi- 
cal impact quite simply the longest and 
most important as well as most dramatic 
railway to have been completed in modern 


times. It was built by the Chinese between 
October 1970 and October 1975 as a mas- 
sive aid gesture towards East Africa after 
Tanzania and Zambia had failed to obtain 
help from any Western source. It started at 
Dar es Salaam and finished at Kapiri 
Mposhi, Zambia. 


Operations begin 
April 1974 


Apart from fulfilling the economic func- 
tion of opening up the areas through which 
it passes it achieved two other vital aims. 
First, it enables Zambia to become de- 
tached from the economic sphere of con- 
trol of South Africa; and second—as the 
inexorable march towards black-white vio- 
lence has taken place in southern Africa— 
it points like an arrow at the strategic 
heartland of the white dominated south 
and so ts likely to play an increasingly vital 
role in the future confrontations of the 
area. 

The first goods went down the line in 
April 1974 as far as Mwenzo in northern 
Zambia, though this later was_ briefly 
stopped as construction materials were to 
be given preference. The railway was for- 
mally handed over to Tanzania and Zam- 
bia by the Chinese in July 1976. The 





Zaire’s problem is that it has no internal rail system to export copper from the mines in the extreme south 

east, hence the projected extension from llebo to Kinshasa and Matadi port. Zaire and Zambia have been unable 
to use the Benguela railway, from Lobito through Angola since the line was closed in the civil war in August 
1975. Zambia now uses the Tanzam railway, from Kapiri Mposhi to Dar es Salaam as its principal supply and 


export route. 
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railway is 1,162 miles long and_ passes 
through some of the most rugged terrain in 
Africa: it includes 147 stations, 23 tunnels 
and 300 bridges and cost an eventual £230 
million. 

Its completion was of particular signifi- 
cance to Zambia since it enabled her to 
send her vital copper north and not feel 
constrained by the fact that in January 1973 
Smith had closed the Rhodesian border 
with Zambia. The statistics of the first six 
months of the Tanzam’s operations were 
impressive: between July 1976 and January 
1977 the railway earned shs 151.5 million 
(£10m approx). most of this (shs 142.6 
million) from the transportation of 530,200 
tons of goods. During the same period the 
railway carried a_ total of 412,000 
passengers. 

By June 1977 a new political as well as 
economically vital trend could be observed 
when it became clear that since March 1977 
Zaire had been diverting increasing 
amounts of her copper to the Tanzam 
instead of sending it through South Africa: 
760 tonnes of copper went out by the 
Tanzam in March, 1,200 tonnes in April 
and 1,400 tonnes in May. The Tanzam 
benefited from the closure of the Benguela 
railway both as to Zambian and Zairean 
traffic. 


Railways—general 


In more general terms there is substan- 
tial railway activity underway or projected 
in Africa: crucial new railway develop- 
ments are underway in Gabon, Malawi, 
Zaire and Tanzania. 

Early in 1975 Malawi announced that it 
was to build a link between its new capital 
at Lilongwe and Mchinji on the Zambian 
border while President Kaunda also an- 
nounced in January 1975 the Zambian 
intention of building a line to link the 
Tanzam to Malawi so that the Tanzam has 
itself become the stimulant to other rail- 
ways in the area. When these links have 
been completed Malawi will then be drawn 
more closely into the Tanzam network of 
her two northern neighbours while land- 
locked Zambia will have available the 
alternative of the railway to the sea 
through Malawi and Mozambique to 
Nacala. 

At the same time President Kaunda 
announced that Zambia wanted to build 
.yet another line from the Copperbelt 

* through its north-western province where 
there are major copper deposits to develop 
and across central Angola to Luso on the 
Benguela railway, so by-passing the need 
for Zambian goods to go through southern 
Zaire on the existing line. This plan, how- 
ever. has been temporarily abandoned: 
first, because the continuing slump in cop- 
per has meant that Zambia does not have 
the necessary revenue for such costly de- 


velopments: secondly, as a result of the 
war in Angola which meant that the 
bridges on the Benguela were destroyed 
and the line is still subject to harassment by 
UNITA forces. 

Thirdly. the line since August 1975 has 
been closed because of political disagree- 
ments between Zaire and Angola. This in 
itself is a tragedy to all countries con- 
cerned—the line was carrying 50% of 
Zambia's copper exports in early 1975. 
Angola could certainly use rail revenue, 
while Zaire is deprived of its most efficient 
copper outlet. 

There are huge problems connected with 
Africa’s 80,000 kilometres of railways: 
most are single track; the continent is 
cursed with no less than nine gauges (a 
colonial legacy) and many operate far 
below the minimum economic carrying 
capacity. Three developments of great im- 
portance—one negative and two positive— 
are the following. In June 1977 the Djibou- 
ti-Addis Ababa railway was cut in a num- 
ber of places by the Eritrean secessionist 
forces, so gravely hampering the Ethiopian 
government. The 500 mile line was carry- 
ing 30% of Ethiopia’s imports and exports 
and is vital to the country’s economy; now 
it features as a major strategic factor in that 
country’s unhappy war with the Western 
Somali Liberation Front. 

In Zaire the railway being built from 
Kinshasa to Ilebo by the Anglo-Belgian 
consortium of SEGTRACO, the Banque 
Lambert, Lonrho and an association of 
British banks, will mean at last that copper 
from Kinshasa can be carried all the way by 
rail through Zaire to the sea at Matadi. 
The highly ambitious Trans-Gabon railway 
that is to be completed by the early 1980s 
will have a length of 936 kilometres and 
play a decisive economic role in opening up 
the interior of that mineral rich country. 

The railway will cost $1,000 million. 
Work on laying the track started in 1977. It 
is being carried out by an international 
consortium from France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium and will be 
fully operational by the mid-1980s. The 
first phase will link Owendo and Santa 
Clara (the country’s two ports) with Fran- 
ceville by way of Booué. The intention is 
that by 1980 manganese from Franceville 
can be transported to Santa Clara direct by 
rail. Once that can be done production of 
the mineral will be doubled. Then will 
follow the second phase of building the 
railway to link Booué with Belinga and its 
rich iron-ore deposits. 


Roads 


At the Conference of Ministers of the 
ECA held in Nairobi during February 1975 
a resolution was passed requesting the 
Executive Secretary to prepare a ‘prelimi- 
nary road network plan for Africa as a 
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whole’—something that is surely needed if 
real economic progress is to be achieved let 
alone greater continental unity. The prob- 
lem, of course, is one of sheer size. There 
are many exciting road developments tak- 
ing place in Africa—the Trans-African 
Highway, the Trans-Saharan Highway, the 
Botzam road and others that excite the 
imagination both because of their potential 
for development and since they reflect 
challenging political aspirations as well. 

Although the continent has about a 
million kilometres of roads only about a 
tenth of these are tarred; and though there 
are plenty of ideas—the most grandiose 
being the Trans-Africa Highway—lack of 
money, political objections (or indiffer- 
ence) and the sheer size of the problem 
hold such developments back. In the case 
of the Trans-African Highway huge 
stretches must pass through northern 
Zaire, the Central African empire and 
parts of Cameroon where traffic density 
can be as low as one vehicle to 12 in every 
24 hours. As a result this project is at 
present hardly moving at all although at 
the two extremes—in Nigeria and Kenya— 
the route based on existing roads is tarred 
and carries a high density of traffic. 

A more encouraging recent develop- 
ment was the ECA meeting in Addis 
Ababa in June 1976 when representatives 
of six countries agreed to construct a trans- 
East African Highway to link Cairo in 
Egypt with Gaborone in Botswana. The 
highway will run from Egypt through Su- 
dan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania and Zam- 
bia to cross the ferry at Kazungula into 
Botswana. 

A relatively small yet economically and 
still more politically vital road to have been 
developed in Africa recently is the Bot- 
zam. Designed to link central Botswana by 
an all-weather road to the north it is in part 
a direct result of the convoluted politics of 
the area. Financed with US aid the road 
runs from Maun to Kazungula to form the 
northern end of a 625 mile long all duty 
road from Lobatse in the south through 
Gaborone and Francistown. In this case 
the importance of the road is at least—for 
the present—as much political and psycho- 
logical as it is economic, for it acts as the 
only direct link tying in Botswana with the 
independent black north since apart from 
the ferry across the Zambezi, Botswana is 
wholly surrounded by white controlled 
territory. 

The road was opened on January 20, 
1977; it is a hard all purpose surface and 
with the deteriorating situation in Rhode- 
sia It is coming to be used far more 
regionally since the route across the border 
to Plumtree in Rhodesia is now a doubtful 
factor in Botswana’s communications. The 
EEC has agreed to finance the tarring of 
the road. 

The steady development of the ‘Trans- 
Saharan Highway is an encouraging multi- 
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nation project. The road currently runs 
from Algiers to El-Golea and then towards 
Tamanrasset; it will have branches into 
Mali and Niger. The road was started in 
1971 and because of climatic problems 
progress went at the slow rate of only 170 
kilometres a year. In January 1977 it was 
about 300 kilometres from Tamanrasset. 
Nigeria, which in recent years has exper- 
ienced increasing difficulties of congestion 
at her ports, has become more and more 
interested in the project especially as ma- 
jor carriers from Europe have started to 
use the overland route to bring goods into 
Nigeria so as to avoid delays at the ports. 
Nigeria, therefore, wants to link the road 
into her own network in the north and is 
prepared to aid Niger with the costs of 
building its own section. 

A key to roads in Africa—and their 
potential for the future—can be seen in the 
huge construction boom that is going on 
and the number of international companies 
vying with each other for the contracts—in 
Nigeria, Sudan, Kenya and elsewhere. Still 
further, the road potential of the continent 
can be gauged by the mushrooming in 
recent years of the vehicle assembly plants 
in Africa’s main cities from the EEC, the 
USA, Japan and the Soviet Union, 








Air Transport 


Both the conference of ministers of the 
ECA that met in February 1975 and the 
Council of Ministers of the OAU meeting 
in Kampala in July 1975 passed resolutions 
on the importance of developing air trans- 
port: increasingly the inter-African bodies 
are looking at ways to coordinate the air 
links—or to develop them—on the conti- 
nent as a whole. Efforts are now underway 
to create an Inter-African Airline. 

As yet, however, air transport plays a 
relatively small and unimportant part in 
the total continental picture of transport 
although in some parts of the continent it 
provides the only efficient means of trans- 
port. Most African countries have their 
own airlines; many operate at a loss; some 
have built up considerable reputations as 
international carriers—such as Ethiopian 
Airlines, Egypt Air and Ghana Airways. 
In 1976 26 African airlines ranging from 
Air Afrique through to Zambia Airways 
between them operated a total of 333 
aircraft. 

Unfortunately, however, early in 1977 
what had been one of the continent's most 
successful and best known airlines—East 
African Airways—met its demise as the 
unhappy EAC came close to final collapse 
resulting in Kenya early in February 1977 
setting up its own Kenya Airways. 

The need in both transport and political 
terms for an inter-African airline would 
seem to be great. The costs of airlines are 
in any case prohibitive; the small countries 
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of the continent can barely afford in some 
cases even to run essential internal air 
services although countries such as Chad, 
Botswana or Sudan could hardly develop 
some areas at all without the use of air 
transport. Yet, although in theory the use 
of air transport for the continent as a whole 
must be almost limitless, tm practice its 
development is still in its infancy. None the 
less, most African states are developing 
their own systems—often at considerable 
financial sacrifice: some richer countries 
have already built up impressive networks 
of airports or airstrips such as Gabon with 
more than 100 airstrips. 


Ports and Shipping 


The saga of congestion at the major 
Nigerian port of Lagos in the period 1975- 
1977 was a classic illustration of the prob- 
lem facing African ports: they were de- 
signed (in colonial times) to answer far 
more limited needs, usually the extraction 
of one or two commodities. Where a 
development boom is occurring, as in Ni- 
geria, port facilities remain woefully inad- 
equate to handle it. 

The case of Dar es Salaam is again 
instructive. With the opening of the Tan- 
zam railway to serve not only south Tanza- 
nia but also Zambia, Dar es Salaam’s 
importance doubled overnight. The prob- 
lem again has been that of congestion; the 
railway might bring the goods for despatch 
overseas but the port facilities were inad- 
equate to handle such an increased vol- 
ume, though this is being remedied by a 
long term port expansion programme. 

But most of Africa’s ports are old 
fashioned, slow working and simply not 
designed to act as the gateways to a thriv- 
ing and rapidly booming continent. More- 
over, considering that there are now more 
than 50 territories to service and that 14 of 
these are landlocked, the number of effec- 
tive deep water ports for a continent of 11 
million square miles is pitifully small. 

The politics of Africa complicate the 
situation still more. The best example of 
this is Mozambique: it possesses two of the 
best seaports on the whole east coast of the 
continent—Beira and Maputo—which by 
rights ought to be the natural exits for at 
least part of the traffic of Zambia, Malawi, 
Rhodesia, Swaziland and parts of South 
Africa; yet because of the situation in 
Rhodesia they are not at present handling 
any of her exports or imports nor those of 
Zambia that in more normal times would 
pass through Rhodesia and so out to Beira 
or Maputo. 

The port of Djibouti on the Red Sea 
used to handle 1,000 ships a year prior to 
the closing of the Suez Canal. It has not 
recovered this figure since 1975 when the 
Canal reopened and, more important, if 
the Somali Front war continues and the 
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railway to Addis Ababa remains cut (as it 
was in a number of places during June 
1977) the port could die since its main 
customer will be unable to use it. 

But African ports—many of them man- 
made like Monrovia—are growing in so- 
phistication of equipment and handling 
facilities and their consequent ability to 
handle an ever increasing amount of traf- 
fic. So far. however, African shipping 
represents a minute fraction of the total of 
world shipping and at the start of the 1970s 
only amounted to 0.5% of the world mer- 
chant fleet so that the continent’s trade 
remains overwhelmingly dependent upon 
outside shipping. 


Telecommunications 


Telecommunications possibly offer the 
most exciting field of rapid new develop- 
ments on the continent with the increasing 
use of satellite systems, radar and the 
growing demand for television. There have 
been a number of recent OAU and ECA 
resolutions and current surveys are under 
way, yet the continent is only on the 
threshold of advances in this field. 

Nigeria, the size of France, the British 
Isles and the Benelux countries combined, 
with a population of between 70 and 80 
million as yet has a telephone network of 
less than half a million lines. More general- 
ly throughout Africa this sector is still one 
of the least developed in terms of trained 
manpower and this often at quite elemen- 
tary levels of maintenance. 

There are plans for inter-continental 
telecommunications links but so far these 
have hardly begun to operate; there are a 
growing number of earth satellite stations 
in Africa—about 20 now in operation— 
and more planned but it will take a long 
time in fact before the skills let alone the 
finance have made possible an efficient 
inter-continental telecommunications 
system. 


Nigeria and ECOWAS 


Late in 1975, the year that ECOWAS 
was formed, West African Ministers of 
Transport met in Abidjan to work out 
plans for the integration of the West Afri- 
can transport system. The conference took 
decisions in five main areas of communica- 
tions: road transport, railways, maritime 
transport and coastal shipping, inland wa- 
terways and air transport. When progress 
begins under those heads ECOWAS may 
truly begin to take off. 

And meanwhile booming Nigeria whose 
size makes it the core of ECOWAS has its 
own traffic problems to overcome: port 
congestion; a creaking railway system: an 
airway with a patchy past; and the sheer 
need to develop communications on a scale 
commensurate with the country’s potential 
wealth, size and huge population. 
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POPULATION 


THE POPULATION of Africa in 1978 is 
435 million according to the United nations 
Population Division, which is the recog- 
nised world authority on comparative pop- 
ulation studies. But the World Bank, 
which is equally authoritative, places the 
population considerably higher at 449 mil- 
lion. Any attempt at greater accuracy is 
doomed to failure because of the incom- 
plete data from many African sources. 
Seven African countries have never carried 
out a population census. 


POPULATION OF AFRICA (millions) 


Mid year 
1974 403 
1975 “ie 
1976 425° 
1977 437° 


1978 449° 
“Projected on growth rate of 2.77% 
Rate of population growth 


Africa’s net rate of population growth 
according to the UN Population Division is 
2.77% and according to the Economic 
Commission for Africa 2.7%. This growth 
rate is still rising because of the continuous 
fall in infant and child mortality and the 
persistence of high fertility rates. Accord- 
ing to the latest UN Demographic Year- 
book 1975, Africa has now overtaken Latin 
America as the continent where the popu- 
lation is growing fastest. Rates of growth 
are more than 2% in 40 out of 47 countries 
in Africa where data is available. Ten of 
these are growing at faster than 3%. 

Current crude birth rate for Africa which 
was about 47 per 1000 in 1975 is expected 
to decline to 38 per 1000 in the year 2000, 
but life expectancy which is 46 years at 
present is expected to increase rapidly. So 
Africa’s population which is 435 million in 
1978 will rise to 460 million by 1980 and to 
over 800 million by the year 2000. 


Historical pattern of 
Africa’s population 


In the eighteenth century at the time world 
population began to rise Africa’s popula- 
tion was a little over 100 million and fairly 
stable. Africa probably had some 13% of 
world population, but slavery, the intro- 
duction of foreign diseases by Europeans 
and Arabs and the slower advance of 
medical science meant that Africa’s pro- 
portion fell until the 1950s. Since then 
Africa has been catching up because its 
population is growing faster with improv- 
ing medical and health facilities. 

Nigeria has Africa's largest population, 
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almost double that of Egypt the next most 
populous country. Nigeria has a population 
larger than the rest of West Africa taken 
together. But there is considerable dispute 
about the Nigerian population figures. Ac- 
cording to World Bank projections the 
Nigerian population was 80.78 million in 
1978 compared with 68.45 million estimat- 
ed by the UN. This is caused by confused 
Nigerian census figures. The 1973 census 
giving a population of 79.7m. was. not 
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recognised officially, so Nigerian figures 
have to be estimated by grossing up the 
figures of the 1963 census (5557) din 
Ethiopia, Africa’s third largest population 
has never been enumerated by census. 


Population density 


Africa is a continent of extremes of 
population density. Crude population den- 
sities vary enormously from less than one 
inhabitant per square kilometre in the 
Sahara, parts of the Sahel and the Kalahari 
desert to areas of intense population pres- 
sure such as the Nile valley, Rwanda, 
Burundi and parts of Nigeria. The island of 
Mauritius is the most densely populated of 
all with 420 people per sq. km. 

The countries with the highest overall 
density include other offshore islands— 
Mauritius, (420 per sq. km.) Reunion (177 
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per sq. km.) Seychelles (138), then on the 
continent—Rwanda (136) Burundi (129). see 
Countries with the lowest densities are 
Botswana, Libya, Mauritania and Namibia 
all with densities of less than one person 
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picture. Here Egypt, Kenya and Angola, aaTUnica ron nen ee 
Rwanda, Burundi, and the offshore is- DMaroceo Ges “ae 
lands, have the greatest problems. 3 WSahara 0.1m 
4 Senegal 5.2m 1960 
Young population 5 Gambia 0.5m 1965 
6 Guinea Bissau 0.5m 1975 
Because Africa has the highest world 7 Guinea 4.6m 1958 
birth rate of 47 per thousand and the 8 SierraLeone 2.9m 1961 
lowest life expectancy, the population is 9 liber ee et 
very young. Almost half (between 45% BARS SET EEE) 
and 50%) of the population is less than 15 eee Oe eed 
years old and more than half (between ie rene. ea ae 
55% and 60%) are under 20 years of age. e aus a A Bi 
At present those over the age of 60 repre- 5 indie - oo 
sent only five per cent of the total GEquatGunea 03a ee 
population. 17 Central African 
More than 80% of Africans are rural Empire 1.8m 1960 
people (in Black Africa over 90%) but the 18 Congo voit 1960 29 Cape Verde Is 03m 197 
drift from the countryside to the cities is 19 Uganda 12.0m 1962 23 Mozambique 96m 1975 30 Comoro Is 0.3m 1975 
developing rapidly. The urban rate of 20 Rwanda 4.4m 1962 24 Swaziland 0.5m ‘1967 31 Mauritius 0.9m 1968 
growth is the highest in the world with an 21 Burundi 3.9m 1962 25 Lesotho 1.0m 1966 32 SaoTome &Principe 0.8m 1975 
22 Malawi 5.3m 1964 26 Malagasy Rep. 85m 1960 33 Seychelles 0.6m 1976 


annual increase of 5.2% forecast for the 
period 1970-1980. Africa’s largest town is 
Cairo (population over four million) fol- 
lowed by Alexandria, Lagos and Casab- 
lanca (each over 1.5m) and Algiers and 
Johannesburg (over 1 million). 


Africa’s population in 1978 is estimated by the United Nations Population 
Division as 435 million, growing at 2.77% a year, faster than any other 
continent. But as Africa is split into 53 independent nations, populations 
of most countries are not large. Only Nigeria, Egypt, Ethiopia, South 
Africa and Zaire have populations of more than 25 million. 
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DEFUNCT 
ORGANISATIONS 


The organisations listed below are now defunct, but they 
were the forerunners of today’s African organisations. 
Their evolution is illustrated on the chart opposite. 


AEF 


AOF 


BCEAEC 


ORIGINS OF AFRICAN ORGANISATIONS 


Afrique Equatoriale Francaise (French Equatorial Africa) 
Colonial appellation for French speaking equatorial Africa. 
Cameroon, Chad, Ubangui-Chari, Congo, Gabon. 


Afrique Occidentale Francaise (French West Africa) Colo- 
nial appellation for French speaking West Africa. 


Banque Centrale des Etats de |’Afrique Equatoriale et du 
Cameroun (Central Bank of Equatorial African States and 
the Cameroon) The Central Bank for the equatorial French 
speaking states. Forerunner of BEAC. 


UAM 


UAMCE 


UDE 


UDEAO 


UMAEC 


ORIGINS OF ORGANISATIONS 


Union Africaine et Malagache (Afro-Malagasy Union) until 
September 1964 when it became UAMCE. A political and 
economic union of French speaking countries. 


Union Africaine et Malagache de Co-opération Economi- 
que (Afro-Malagasy Union for Economic Co-operation) The 
new name for the UAM until February 1965, when it became 
OCAM. 


Union Douaniére Equatoriale until January 1966, when it 
became UDEAC. The customs union for French speaking 
equatorial Africa. Membership in January 1966, Cameroon, 
Central African republic, Congo, Gabon. 


L'Union Douaniére des Etats de !’Afrique de !'Quest. 
(Customs Union of West African States) until May 1970, 
when it became CEAO. Membership same as CEAO (see 
following section). 


Union monetaire de |’Afrique equatoriale et du Cameroun 
(Monetary Union of Equatorial Africa and the Cameroon) 
until 1971. This was the parallel monetary organisation to 
UMOA, Union Monetaire Ouest Africaine, but its functions 
were taken over by the regional central bank BCEAC in 
1971. 


For origins of OAU see under African Organisations today, OAU History 
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ORGANISATIONS 
TODAY 


Africa’s current Organisations are listed here in alphabeti- 
cal order. The description, history, organisation and con- 
tact address is supplied wherever available. 


AATUF 


All African Trade Union Federation 


DESCRIPTION: A federation of independent African trades 
unions and confederations, formed in 1961, affiliated to the 
Marxist World Federation of Trade Unions. Now largely super- 
seded by the Organisation of African Trade Union Unity, 
OATUU. 


OFFICES: 222 Avenue des Forces Armées Royales, Casablanca, 
Morocco. 


OFFICERS: Chairman, Mahjoub Ben Seddick (Morocco). 





ADB 
African Development Bank 


DESCRIPTION: The main bank for African development estab- 
lished under the aegis of the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa, ECA, on September 10, 1964. Capital of bank subscribed 
entirely by African states. Finances investment in projects and 
programmes of member states giving priority to regional projects. 


ORGANISATION: Supreme organ is the Board of Governors, 
each member state being represented by one governor (usually its 
finance minister). Nine members elected by governing council 
form the executive council responsible for general operations in 
the bank. 


HISTORY: Idea for a bank first discussed at the All African 
People’s Conference in Tunis in January 1960. This was taken up 
by Economic Commission for Africa at its third session in 
February 1961. Robert Gardiner (Ghana) started studies and 
investigations with experts who reported to ECA in March 1962. 
Mamoun Beheiry, Governor of Bank of Sudan, became ADB’s 
first President, on formation on September 10, 1964. 


MEMBERS: Algeria, Benin, Botswana, Burundi, Cameroon, 
Cape Verde, Central African Empire, Chad, Congo People’s 
Republic, Egypt, Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Liberia, Libya, Malawi, Mali, Mauritania, Mauritius, Morocco, 
Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Sao Tomé and Principe, Sénégal, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia, 
Uganda, Upper Volta, Zaire, Zambia. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, B.P.1387, Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 


OFFICERS: Chairman, Louis Pascal Negre (Niger). 





For African participation in international 
organisations see Africa and the World 





ORGANISATIONS TODAY 
ATUC 


African Trade Union Confederation 


DESCRIPTION: One of the original rival African trade union 
confederations; western orientated, and affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Now largely super- 
seded by the OATUU (see below), 


OFFICERS: President, Lawrence L. Borha (Nigeria). 





BADEA 


Arab Bank for Economic Development in 
Africa 


(See Africa and the World under Arabs and Africa). 





BCEAO 


Banque Centrale des Etats de l’Afrique de 
l'Ouest 


(Central Bank of West African States) 


DESCRIPTION: Issuing house of currency of French speaking 
West Africa. Originally based in Paris but currently shifting its 
headquarters to a new building being erected in Dakar, Senegal. 
Part of the franc zone system. It issues currency, CFA (Commun- 
auté Financiere Africaine) francs. Pegged to French francs (50 
CFA=1 French franc). Part of West African Monetary Union, 
UMOA. 


HISTORY: Originally formed as “‘L’institut d’émission de !AOF et 
Togo” in 1955. Re-created after independence in 1962. Treaty 
revised in 1973 when decision taken to shift headquarters to 
Dakar. 


MEMBERS: Benin, Ivory Coast, Mali, Niger, Sénégal, Togo and 
Upper Volta. 


OFFICES: 29 Rue du Colisée, 75008 Paris, France. 
OFFICERS: President, Edouard Kojo (Togo). 


Governor, Abdoulaye Fadiga (Ivory Coast). 
Director General, Robert Julienne (France). 





BEAC 
Banque des Etats de I’Afrique Centrale 
(Bank of Central African States) 


DESCRIPTION: Parallel organisation in French-speaking Equato- 
rial Africa to BCEAO in West Africa. Issues currency (CFA 
francs) to Equatorial African states. Originally based in Paris, but 
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now its headquarters are in Yaoundé, Cameroon. 


HISTORY: Originally formed as “*L ‘institut d’émission de VAEF” 
in 1955 (see Origins of African Organisations). Then became 
BCEAEC. Re-formed under present title in 1973. 


MEMBERS: Cameroon, Gabon, Congo, Chad, Central African 
Empire. 


OFFICES: Boite Postale, 1917, Yaoundé, Cameroon. 
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CEAO 


Communauté Economique de I’Afrique de 
Ouest 


(Economic Community of West Africa) 


DESCRIPTION: An economic community of French-speaking 
West African states which promotes trade, harmonises customs 
and uses part of the customs revenue to promote the development 
of member states’ economies. Raw materials move freely within 
the community but manufacturers (usually from the more ad- 
vanced states) are subject to a regional cooperation tax. This is 
then re-distributed to the state losing customs revenue less one 
third, which is kept for development purposes. A Community 
Development Fund is financed by member states according to 
their respective share of trade in manufactures within the commu- 
nity. This means in practice that the Ivory Coast and Sénégal 
contribute almost the whole fund. 


HISTORY: The CEAO sprang from the defunct UDEAO. The 
latter was mainly a customs union but it failed to promote the 
development of the poorer states. It was discontinued in 1969. A 
draft treaty for the CEAO was presented in 1970 and signed in 
1973, coming into effect in January 1974. 


MEMBERS: Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Sénégal, 
Upper Volta. 


OFFICES: B.P. 643, Ouagadougou, Upper Volta. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Cheikh Ibrahima Fall (Sénégal). 


CFA 
Communauté Financiere Africaine 


DESCRIPTION: Not a financial community as such, but the name 
for the common African franc currency which is on a fixed 
exchange rate with the French france (SO CFA francs=1 French 
franc). Since 1973 it has been agreed that the African states can, 
by agreement, vary this rate should they wish to do so. 


HISTORY: The initials CFA originally stood for Colonies Fran- 
caises d’ Afrique: they were then cleverly changed to Communauté 
Financiére Africaine after independence. 

(Fo FSS a eR EE ET EE LS IS, 
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CEPGL 


Communauté Economique des Pays des 
Grands Lacs 


(Economic Community of the Great Lake 
Ceuntries) 


DESCRIPTION: An economic community founded on September 
26, 1976, grouping Zaire and its two eastern neighbours, Burundi 
and Rwanda. 


ORGANISATION: Heads of state are chief authority. Day-to-day 
running entrusted to a Council of Ministers. Chairman rotating, 
Burundi holding seat in first year. 


HISTORY: Zaire has always been willing to fill the vacuum left by 
Belgium in the political and economic affairs of the two small 
nations of Burundi and Rwanda, but disagreement between these 
countries kept them apart until 1974. In June the three leaders met 
and discussed common economic objectives. Foreign ministers 
met on May 1, 1974, and proposed CEPGL, following with a draft 
convention in June. Heads of State signed the agreement on 
September 26, 1976. 


OFFICES: Headquarters Gisenyi, Rwanda. 


OFFICERS: Executive Secretary, 
(Burundi). 


Kidwingira Bonaventura 


EAC 
East African Community 


DESCRIPTION: A common market formed by Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania. It has its own legislative assembly, central secretar- 
iat at Arusha in Tanzania. Until 1976 it had four jointly owned 
corporations—East African Railways, East African Harbours, 
East African Posts and Telecommunications and East African 
Airways It also had 23 service organisations of an economic, 
research or scientific nature. The Community began to fragment n 
1975-76. 


HISTORY: Kenya and Uganda were linked in a customs union in 
1917. Tanganyika joined 10 years later. In 1948 the three countries 
cooperated in the East African High Commission, which in 1961 
became the East African Common Services Organisation. Prob- 
lems in the mid-sixties were investigated by the Kjeld Philip 
Commission, whose recommendations resulted in the Treaty for 
East African Cooperation, signed in Kampala on June 6, 1967. 
Further disagreement resulted in the appointment of a Treaty 
Review Commission under William Demas, which sat in 1976, but 
could do nothing to resolve the problems. 


MEMBERS: Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. 
OFFICES: P.O. B.1001, Arusha, Tanzania. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Paul Sebalu (Uganda). 
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ECA 


Economic Commission for Africa 
(United Nations) 


DESCRIPTION: Founded in 1958 as the fourth UN regional 
economic commission. Aims: to promote economic and social 
development in Africa, to maintain and strengthen economic 
relations among African countries and with world countries: to 
encourage coordinated development policies. Main value is in 
providing advice, information, training and courses for African 
countries. 


ORGANISATION: Decisions of the annual plenary sessions of the 
Commission determine the work of the organisation. The Com- 
mission is assisted by the Conference of Ministers, meeting every 
two years and the Technical Committee of experts, meeting 
annually. The executive committee with representatives of 16 
member states, assists the executive secretary. It meets at least 
twice a year. 


HISTORY: Established on April 29, 1958, by the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN. Membership is open to all independent 
African States that are members of the UN. South Africa's 
membership was suspended in 1963, when that country left the 
UN. Rhodesia has never been eligible fc r membership. Robert 
Gardiner, the Ghanaian economist, was Executive Secretary until 
he retired in April 1976. 


MEMBERS: Same as members of OAU (see below). 


OFFICES: Secretariat at Africa Hall, Box 3001, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 


OFFICERS: Executive Secretary, Adebayo Adediji (Nigeria). 





Economic Community of Great Lakes 
(See CEPGL) 





ECOWAS 
Economic Community of West African States 


DESCRIPTION: Economic community formed by 16 West Afri- 
can states forming solid geographical bloc stretching from Mauri- 
tania to Niger ard covering all coastal countries as far as Nigeria. 

It aims to form a common market over 15 years with import 
duties eliminated. Members losing import duty (particularly the 
poorer states) to be compensated from a Fund for Cooperation, 
Compensation and Development. Other aims are eventual free 
movement of peopis, services and capital, the harmonisation of 
agricultural policies, promotion of common projects, joint devel- 
opment of economic and industrial policies and elimination in 
disparities in levels of development and common monetary 
policies. 


ORGANISATION: Authority of Heads of State and Government 
meets once a year. Chairman drawn from each state in turn. 
Council of Ministers consists of two representatives from each 
country. Meets twice a year. Executive Secretariat: Lagos, 
Nigeria. Fund for Cooperation, Lome, Togo. 


ORGANISATIONS TODAY 


HISTORY: The idea for a West African community goes back to 
President William Tubman of Liberia, who made the call in 1964. 
An agreement was signed between Liberia, Ivory Coast, Guinea 
and Sierra Leone in February 1965, but this came to nothing. In 
1967 the Economic Commission for Africa sponsored a series of 
regional meetings which resulted on May 4, 1967, in draft articles 
of association for a West African economic community. The 
Heads of State met in Monrovia a year later, in April 1968, and 
signed a protocol, establishing the West African Regional Group 
(WARG) but none of its subsidiary organisations met. 

In April 1972, General Gowon of Nigeria and General Eya- 
dema of Togo re-launched the idea, drew up proposals and toured 
in 12 countries, soliciting their plan from July to August 1973. A 
meeting was then called at Lome, from December 10-15, 1973, 
which studied a draft treaty. This was further examined at a 
meeting of experts and jurists in Accra in January 1974 and by a 
ministerial meeting in Monrovia in January 1975. 

Finally, the treaty for an Economic Community of West African 
States was signed on May 28, 1975, by 15 West African countries. 
Even Sénégal, which had stood out for a wider community, 
including Zaire and other central African states, signed. 

The ratification of the protocols launching Ecowas were signed 

in Lomé, Togo on November 5, 1976. 
MEMBERS: Benin, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Sénégal, 
Sierra Leone, Togo, Upper Volta. Cape Verde joined in Septem- 
ber 1977. 


OFFICES: Executive Secretariat, 6 King George V Road, Lagos, 
Nigeria. 


OFFICERS: President of the Council, Yao Grunitsky. (Togo). 
Secretary General, Aboubakar Diaby Ouattara (Ivory Coast). 


FUND FOR COOPERATION, COMPENSATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT: Lome, Togo. 
Managing Director, Romeo Horton (Liberia). 





ENTENTE COUNCIL 
(Conseil de I’Entente) 


DESCRIPTION: The longest-standing Francophone political and 
economic association in existence since before independence. On 
April 4, 1959, the Ivory Coast and Upper Volta signed a first 
protocol, joined by Niger on April 7, and by Dahomey in May 
1959. Togo joined in June 1966. The group helped preserve the 
old AOF customs union between the four most conservative pro- 
French states in the area. It aims to promote economic develop- 
ment in the region, prepare specific development projects and act 
as a guarantee for outside investments. 


ORGANISATION: A council consisting of the five Heads of State 
and the chief ministers concerned, meets twice a year. Secretariat 
services provided by the Mutual Aid and Guarantee Fund. 
Chairman rotating between members. 


HISTORY: Inspired largely by Houphouet Boigny, President of 
the Ivory Coast, who set the organisation up in April 1959 when 
his rival, President Leopold Senghor of Sénégal, started the Mali 
Federation. Houphouet, who wanted a looser grouping, turned to 
his old colleagues on the pan-West African Rassemblement 
Democratique Africain, RDA and to the Upper Volta, whose 
economy was inextricably interwoven with that of the Ivory Coast. 
The first protocol agreement was signed between the Ivory Coast 
and Upper Volta on April 4, 1959. 
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MEMBERS: Benin, Ivory Coast, Niger, Togo, Upper Volta. 


OFFICES: Headquarters Mutual Aid and Guarantee Fund, B.P. 
20824, Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 


OFFICERS: Chairman of Management Committee, Oumarou 
Sidikou (Niger). 
Administrative Secretary, Paul Kaya. 
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1ACO 
Inter African Coffee Organisation 


DESCRIPTION: Founded on December 7, 1960 in Tananarive, 
Madagascar by seven African coffee producers and Portugal, 
which then treated Angola and Mozambique as part of Portugal. 
Objectives in the agreement included “the necessity of producing 
countries to maintain close contact among themselves and with 

. international -organisations” and the “necessity to adopt a 
united policy on the marketing of coffee’’. Inside the International 
Coffee Organisation IACO is an African lobby frequently press- 
ing for quota increases for African countries. 


ORGANISATION: General Assembly is supreme body holding 
annual ordinary sessions. Board of-Directors elected annually 
hold quarterly meetings and direct policy. Committees are set up 
to study particular problems. Finance is provided entirely by 
member countries whose contributions are based on the volumes 
of their exports. The secretariat, responsible for day-to-day 
business, is in the Ivory Coast. 


HISTORY: Portugal ceased to be a member in November 1965. 
Angola became a member on May 20, 1976. Arega Worku 
became Secretary General from June 1, 1976. The headquarters of 
the organisation moved from Paris to Abidjan in the Ivory Coast 
on April 1, 1977. 


MEMBERS: Nineteen African producing countries accounting for 
about 90% of African coffee exports: Angola, Benin, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Central African Empire, Congo, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Malagasy, Nigeria, Rwanda, Sierra 
Leone, Tanzania, Togo, Uganda and Zaire. But not Ghana and 
Guinea. 


OFFICES: Secretariat, BP V 210, Abidjan, Ivory Coast. Tel: 
32.61.31. Telex: Abidjan 2406. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Arega Worku (Ethiopia). 
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MANO RIVER UNION 


DESCRIPTION: Aims to be a full customs and economic union 
between Liberia and Sierra Leone. A common external tariff was 
instituted in April 1977 and harmonisation of excise duties. 
Arrangements are in hand to stimulate local industries, union 
industries (set up by both countries jointly) and export industries. 
The Mano River Declaration was signed on October 3, 1973. 


ORGANISATION: Heads of State approve the protocols of the 
declaration. Joint Ministerial Committee formed by economics 
and finance ministers of two countries, is the decision making 
organ. 
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HISTORY: Disappointed with the slow progress of a West African 
Economic Community, Liberia and Sierra Leone decided to go 
ahead on a bilateral basis, signing a memorandum of understand- 
ing on August 17, 1967. But political problems in Sierra Leone 
delayed practical steps until it was agreed in January 1971, to hold 
further discussions. First meeting of the Joint Ministerial Commit- 
tee was held in Monrovia from 12-14 May 1971. The Mano River 
Declaration was signed on October 3, 1973; a joint secretariat was 
established on January 1, 1974. 





































































































MEMBERS: Liberia and Sierra Leone. 


OFFICES: Mano River Union Secretariat, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General: Dr. Cyril Bright (Liberia). Re- 
tired end 1977. 





OAU 
Organisation of African Unity 


DESCRIPTION: The most important and comprehensive of all 
Africa’s political organisations, founded in 1963 to promote unity 
and solidarity among African states. 


AIMS, OBJECTIVES: 


1. To intensify and coordinate efforts to improve living stan- 
dards in Africa. 

2. To defend sovereignty, territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence of African states. 

3. To eradicate all forms of colonialism from Africa. 

4. To promote international cooperation, having regard to the 
charter of the UN. 
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49Member States ™227 
Latest member: Djibouti, June 1977 
Heads of Government 
meet once a year in 
different capitals 
Foreign Ministers twice a year 


Secretary General: 


William Eteki Mboumoua 
(Cameroon) 


ORGANISATION: Assembly of Heads of State, meets at least 
annually to coordinate policies. Resolutions passed by two thirds 
majority. Chairman is elected annually, traditionally the Head of 
State from host nation holding annual conference. 


HISTORY: First proposals for African union go back to the early 
days of Pan Africanism. The first practical steps towards unity 
were taken after the independence of Ghana in 1957 and Guinea 
in 1958. These two countries together with all other states then 
independent met in Accra in April 1958, for the first conference of 
African states. They then drafted a charter for “Union of African 
states’ in November 1958. This led to the charter adopted by the 
conference of Casablanca states in January 1961. This Casablanca 
charter is the politically radical root of the OAU. 

Other groups of African states were working on their own 
proposals. The French speaking states in the ‘‘Brazzaville group” 
worked first for unity between themselves. The Entente council 
was formed by Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger and Dahomey in 
May 1959. Other French speaking countries held three confer- 
ences which ended with the formation of the UAM, the Afro- 
Malagasy Union, in September 1961. 

Meanwhile, President William Tubman of Liberia was canvass- 
ing a plan, not for political union (Casablanca style) but for a 
“community of independent African states”. This was discussed at 
Saniquellie in Liberia in July 1959, at a much larger conference in 
Addis Ababa in June 1960 and at the Monrovia conference in May 
1961. Here the majority of African states formed the Monrovia 
group and called for association that did not imply political 
integration. 

This group summoned the Lagos conference in January 1962. 
(again boycotted by the Casablanca states) and adopted a Charter 
for an organisation of African states. 

Finally, in May 1963, Emperor Haile Selassie persuaded the 
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leaders of 30 independent African countries to attend the Addis 
Ababa meeting. 

All 30 Heads of State signed the charter of the Organisation of 
African Unity on May 26, 1963. The remaining two independent 
states—Togo and Morocco—signed the treaty later. The charter 
was a slightly modified version of the document approved in 
principle by the Lagos conference. It incorporated five principles 
laid down at Monrovia—absolute equality of all states, non- 
interference in internal affairs, respect for the sovereignty of each 
state, condemnation of subversive action by neighbouring states 
and promotion of cooperation based on tolerance and the non- 
acceptance of personal leadership. 

The establishment of the OAU led to the official winding up of 
the Casablanca and Monrovia groups, which meant that there was 
no inner grouping of English speaking states. But the French 
continued to maintain their Afro-Malagasy group, which changed 
from UAM to UAMCE in March 1964, and to OCAM in 
February 1965. The Entente Council, the first of all the Franco- 
phone groupings, has also’ been in existence since May 1959. But 
the French speaking states involved have also participated fully in 
the OAU. 


MEMBERS: (49 states on accession of Djibouti, June 27, 1977) 








Algeria Madagascar 
Angola Malawi 
Benin (Dahomey) Mali 
Sai Mauritania 
urundl Mauritius 
Cameroon Morocco 
Cape Verde Mozambique 
Central African Empire Niger 
Chad Nigeria 
Comoro Islands Rwanda 
ke ie Sao Tomé and Principe 
Eg ot ; Sénégal 
SE imorial Guinea Seychelles 
Ethiopia Sierra Leone 
Gabon Somalia 
Gambia Sudan 
Ghana Swaziland 
Guinea Tanzania 
Guinea-Bissau Togo” 
Ivory Coast Tunisia 
Kenya Uganda 
Lesotho Upper Volta 
Liberia Zaire 
Libya Zambia 


OFFICES: Secretary, African Unity Hall, PO Box 3243 Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 


OFFICERS: Chairman 1976-77: Omar (formerly Albert Bernard) 
Bongo (Gabon). Secretary General: William Eteki Mboumoua. 


ESSENTIAL DECISIONS: 
1963 


May: Liberation bureau set up in Dar-es-Salaam. 

August: Recognition of Angolan government in exile of Holden 
Roberto. 

November: Ad hoc commission mediates in Moroccan-Algerian 
border dispute. 


1964 


February: Second meeting of Council of Ministers considers army 
mutinies in East Africa and resolves to deny facilities to aircraft 
and ships travelling to and from South Africa. 

July: First Heads of State meeting, Cairo, establishes permanent 
Secretariat at Addis Ababa with Diallo Telli (Guinea) first 
Secretary General. Commission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa, CCTA, incorporated as organ of OAU. 

September: Council of Ministers discusses Congo situation and 
sets up nine nation committee to reconcile the situation. 
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1965 


October: Second Heads of State meeting, Accra, issues declara- 
tion on subversive activities. Resolves not to allow political 
refugees to indulge in subversion. 


1966 


November: Third Heads of State meeting sets up new Co- 
ordinating Committee for the Liberation of Africa, in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 


1967 


September: Fourth Heads of State assembly, Kinshasa, appoints 
mission to mediate in Nigerian conflict. Agreement reached on 
border dispute between Kenya and Somalia. 


1968 


September: Fifth Assembly of Heads of State, Algiers. Resolution 
supports Federal government and asks Biafra to end secession. 
Call for foreign troops to withdraw from Arab territory. 


1969 


September: Sixth assembly of Heads of State, Addis Ababa, calls 
for ceasefire and peace talks in Nigerian civil war. 


1970 


February: Ministers call on all nations to cease assistance in 
Cabora Bassa dam project. NATO condemned for cooperation 
with racist regimes in southern Africa. 

September: Seventh assembly of Heads of State, Addis Ababa, 
demands withdrawal of Israeli forces from territories occupied 
in June 1967 war. Condemnation of arms sales in southern 
Africa. 


1971 


February: Liberation committee tries to reconcile differences 
between rival liberation movements. 

June: Eighth assembly of Heads of State, Addis Ababa, repeats 
demand to Israel to withdraw to pre-1967 frontiers. Middle East 
Peace Committee of ten Heads of State set up to mediate. 

November: Peace Committee visits Egypt and Israel. 


1972 


June: Ninth assembly of Heads of State, Rabat, cails for sanctions 
on Portugal and for OAU members to break diplomatic 
relations. Liberation Committee budget increased by 50%. 


1973 


January: Accra declaration of African Liberation states that 
liberation can only be achieved by armed struggle. 
May: Tenth assembly of Heads of State, Addis Ababa, attempts 
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to mediate Somalia-Ethiopia and Uganda-Tanzania disputes. 
November: Call for total oil embargo against South Africa. 


1974 


January: OAU meets OAPEC, Organisation of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, on oil supplies and the formation of the 
Arab Bank for the Economic Development of Africa, BADEA. 

June: Eleventh meeting of Heads of State, Mogadishu, accepts 
$200m for oil purchases routed through the African Develop- 
ment Bank. 


1975 


July: Twelfth assembly of Heads of State, Kampala, resolves to 
condemn ‘‘dialogue” with South Africa and approves the Dar- 
es-Salaam declaration calling for negotiated settlement on 
Rhodesia or, if not possible, continuation of armed struggle. 

October: Mediation commission visits Angola and calls for forma- 
tion of government of national unity. 


1976 


January: Emergency conference of Heads of State evenly split 
between recognition of MPLA government in Luanda and 
government of national unity. 

February: Majority of OAU recognise MPLA government and 
admit Angola as 47th member. 

June: Council of Ministers debate territory of Afars and Issas 
(Djibouti) and liberation of Western Sahara. 

July: Thirteenth assembly of Heads of State, Mauritius, supports 
Saharan people in their struggle and demands withdrawal of 
foreign occupation forces (Morocco and Mauritania). Direct 
funding of liberation movements to cease and all aid to be 
channelled through Liberation Committee. 


1977 


July: Fourteenth Summit meeting at Libreville, Gabon, agrees to 
give exclusive support to the Patriotic Front in the Rhodesian 
struggle. Djibouti is recognised as the 49th member of the 
OAU. 





OATUU 
Organisation of African Trade Union Unity 


DESCRIPTION: A continental trade union movement with affili- 
ates from all African national trade union organisations which are 
autonomous within the framework of their national legislations. 
Independent of any international trade union organisation. Cre- 
ated under the auspices of the OAU. All members have to agree 
to be independent of international trade union organisations. 


ORGANISATION: The Congress is the supreme body composed 
of four delegates from each affiliated national trade union centre; 
meets at least every four years to formulate decisions, programme 
of action. General Council is composed of one representative 
from each national union meeting once a year to implement 
congress decisions and approve annual budget. Executive commit- 
tee; 15 members and one co-opted member. Secretariat under the 


direction of Secretary General as Chief Executive. 


HISTORY: In November 1972 trade unionists with many different 
tendencies and affiliations met at the OAU in Addis Ababa. The 
majority wanted a single continental organisation. The minority, 
who disagreed, were persuaded to attend a Constituent Congress 
of African National Trade Union Centres in April 1973 at Addis 
Ababa under the auspices of the OAU. It was then agreed that all 
other African groupings would be dissolved. But it was not until 
March 1975 at the first meeting of the General Council that all the 
rest of the trade union centres agreed to become full members of 
the organisation. 


OFFICES: Secretariat, Box 386, Accra, Ghana. 
OFFICERS: President, Ali El-Nafeshy (Libya). Secretary Gener- 


al, James Dennis Akumu (Kenya). Treasurer, E. O. A. Odeyemi 
(Nigeria). 





OCAM 

Organisation Commune Africaine et Mauri- 
cienne (African and Mauritian Common 
Organisation) 


DESCRIPTION: OCAM's origins were mainly political (see chart 
page 60). It was the expression of the desire of French-speaking 
states in Africa to have a common organisation. But since 1974 its 
objectives have become largely economic. The aim has been 
rather to bring the economic communities of Africa within a 
common framework. It was decided to leave political matters to 
other bodies and concentrate on the strengthening of African co- 
operation in economic, technical and cultural development. 
OCAM has not discouraged its members from joining ECOWAS. 


ORGANISATION: Supreme organ conference of Heads of State 
which meets once every two years. Council of Ministers meets 
once a year to implement certain decisions. Secretariat at Bangui, 
Central African Empire, with Secretary General appointed for 
two years (renewable). 


HISTORY: The Brazzaville group of 12 French-speaking states 
was set up in December 1960. (See chart page 60.) In September 
1961 it was transformed into the UAM (Union Africaine et 
Malagache). This was dissolved to comply with the OAU charter 
which insisted on the dissolution of regional organisations. It was 
re-formed as an economic organisation, the UAMCE, in March 
1964. But Houphouet Boigny and his allies, supported by the 
French, disappointed with the early achievements of the OAU, 
championed another French-speaking group and this led to the 
formation of OCAM which was discussed in February and finally 
enacted in May 1965. Zaire and Rwanda (ex-Belgian colonies) 
joined in May 1965 but Mauritania withdrew on June 24, 1965 
refusing to go along with OCAM'’s support of Moise Tshombe’s 
government in the Congo and suspicious of the dominance of 
Houphouet Boigny. Mauritius joined on January 21, 1971. 

On April 19, 1972 President Mobutu pulled Zaire out of OCAM 
complaining that he was dissatisfied with the neo-colonialist 
running of the organisation and that a common language was 
insufficient reason to stay within it. He was also unhappy that 
Zaire’s currency could not be linked to the CFA franc. Congo- 
Brazzaville withdrew from OCAM in August 1972, feeling that its 
socialist ideology was out of line with other members of the 
“French club”. Cameroon left in July 1973, though still participat- 
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ing in technical organisations. Chad and Madagascar also with- 
drew in 1974. On Madagascar’s withdrawal the organisation 
became Organisation Commune Africaine et Mauricienne (same 
initials OCAM). 

By the time of the summit conference in Bangui on August 10, 
1974 the organisation was thoroughly demoralised and the Secre- 
tary General, Falilou Kane, gave a two hour speech listing the 
organisation’s economic failures caused by lack of political will 
and outside interference. President Senghor said the main prob- 
lem was to depoliticise it without taking away its dynamism. Kane 
said that OCAM planned to make itself completely non-political 
in an attempt to become a true instrument of economic, cultural 
and social solidarity and development. 


MEMBERS: Benin, Central African Empire, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
Mauritius, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Togo, Upper Volta. 


OFFICES: Secretariat General, BP 965, Bangui, Central African 
Empire. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Dr Sydney Moutia (Mauritius). 
SL BETS CIE OI EPIL Te EEE LIE OE CELLS ES BS POEL TOT ETI TT BS TF 


OMVS 

Organisation pour la mise en valeur du fleuve 
Senegal (Organisation for the Development of 
the Senegal River). 


DESCRIPTION: An agency of three member states, Mali, Mauri- 
tania and Senegal, who jointly want to develop the resources of 
the Senegal river basin. The area has potential for hydro- 
electricity, irrigated agriculture, stock breeding, fishing and min- 
ing (iron ore, bauxite, phosphates and copper). Firm decision to 
go ahead, after 12 years of feasibility planning, was given by the 
ministerial council meeting on May 21, 1974 at Nouakchott. 
Development will take at least 40 years at a cost presently 
estimated at 800,000m CFA francs or some £1,400m. 

In the first seven year phase activity will be concentrated on the 
following infrastructure: 
1. A hydro-electric dam at Manantali (Mali) of 145 MW. 
2. A dam between Mauritania and Senegal at Diama for 
irrigation. 
3. A river-maritime port at Saint Louis, Senegal (6.S5bn. CFA). 
4. A river port at Kayes (Mali). 
5. Harbour installations and ground sills along the Senegal river. 


HISTORY: Original idea can be traced back to Colonel Shultz 
who, in 1816, had a scheme for damming the river and irrigation. 
The French formed the MAS, Mission for the Development of the 
Senegal river. In 1963 Guinea, Mali, Mauritania and Senegal 
formed the ‘Interstate committee for the development of the 
Senegal river”. 

On March 25, 1968 a new organisation, the OERS, Organisa- 
tion des Etats reverains du fleuve Senegal was set up with a 
secretariat in Dakar, but when Guinea was invaded on November 
22, 1970, it withdrew. The three remaining countries met on 
March 11, 1972 at Nouakchott and formed a new organisation the 
OMVS. Its plans were concretised at Nouakchott in March 1972. 


MEMBERS: Mali, Mauritania, Senegal. 
OFFICES: High Commission (Secretariat) Dakar, Senegal. 


OFFICERS: High Commissioner, Mamadou Aw (Mali). 
Secretary General, Ely Ould Allaf (Mauritania). 
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SACU 
Southern African Customs Union 


DESCRIPTION: A customs union agreement signed in December 
1969 enabling Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland to share in the 
customs revenue from their trade passing through South African 
ports. All three countries are landlocked with most of their trade 
passing through South Africa. South Africa collects the customs 
revenue and reallocates it according to the other countries’ share 
of imports. 

South Africa, Lesotho and Swaziland also have a monetary 
agreement in which the South African rand is legal tender. 
Swaziland has its own currency, the lilangeni, equivalent to the 
rand, circulating within its borders. Botswana has its own curren- 
cy, the pula, which started equivalent to the rand but has not been 
devalued since. It is not part of the monetary union. 


ORGANISATION: The Customs Union Commission is the only 
organ. It meets once a year in the four capital cities in turn. The 
structure of delegations is not laid down. 


HISTORY: A customs agreement was signed in 1910. The new 
agreement was signed in December 1969 and came into force in 
March 1970. 


MEMBERS: Botswana, Lesotho, South Africa, Swaziland. 


OFFICES: No permanent secretariat. 


UEAC 


Union des etats de I’Afrique centrale (Union of 
Central African States). 


DESCRIPTION: Formed by Zaire in April 1968 as a customs and 
economic union to accommodate Chad and the Central African 
Republic which were dissatisfied with their French-speaking 
group, the UDEAC. But its objectives have not been realised and 
the Central African Republic quit and rejoined its old organisa- 
tion in December 1968, while Chad has also expressed interest in 
rejoining its old organisation (December 1975). UEAC Heads of 
State should meet annually and ministers twice yearly, but this 
ideal is not always carried out. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, Ndjamena, Chad. 


OFFICERS: Chairman, Gen Mobutu (Zaire). Executive Secretary 
General, M. Traotbaye (Chad). 





UDEAC 


L’Union Douaniére et Economique de I’Afri- 
que Centrale (Customs and Economic Union 
of Central Africa). 


DESCRIPTION: A customs union with duty-free trade between 
the countries in the old French Equatorial Africa. A common 
external tariff is applied to imports from third countries. Members 
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can add supplementary duties of their own. Eventual aim is to 
integrate members’ economies and create a common market with 
free movement of people, goods, services and capital. 


ORGANISATION: Council of Heads of State meets annually, is 
supreme organ. Presidency rotates. Consultative committee com- 
prising finance and economic ministers meet twice yearly. General 
Secretariat comprises divisions for customs and fiscal and econom- 
ic development. 


HISTORY: L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise grouped the franco- 
phone countries which signed the UDE, Equatorial Customs 
Union on June 23, 1959. On December 8, 1964 a treaty was signed 
establishing the UDEAC, the Customs and Economic Union of 
Central Africa, by Cameroon, Central African Republic, Congo- 
Brazzaville, Gabon and Chad. The treaty came into force on 
January 1, 1966. 

In April 1968 the Central African Republic and Chad left the 
UDEAC on the initiative of President Mobutu who wanted them 
in a new union with Zaire, the UEAC. They agreed because they 
felt that Cameroon, Congo-Brazzaville and Gabon had gained 
most from the UDEAC. But the Central African Republic 
rejoined the UDEAC in December 1968. And Chad said it was 
interested in rejoining in December 1975. At the tenth summit 
conference in Cameroon in December 1974 it was agreed to revise 
the treaty and establish an Economic and Development Fund. 


MEMBERS: Cameroon, Central African Empire, Congo People’s 
Republic, Gabon. 


OFFICES: Secretariat, BP 969, Bangui, Central African Empire. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Pierre Tchanque (Cameroon). 





UMOA 


Union Monetaire Ouest Africaine (West 
African Monetary Union). 


DESCRIPTION: An umbrella monetary union formed by a treaty 
of May 1962 preserving the franc zone system and the common 
currency of the CFA franc, originally established by the French 
colonial authorities in West Africa. All former members of 
Afrique Occidentale Frangaise were members, and Togo which 
joined in 1963. The Union’s Central Bank is the BCEAO with the 
same membership. 


HISTORY: When the treaty was signed in May 1962 there were no 
provisions for a specific authority and the French government 
maintained its effective control of monetary policy by its represen- 
tation on the board of the BCEAO, the council of ministers being 
only a deliberating body with no actual powers. But after lengthy 
negotiations in November and December 1973, a new treaty gave 
powers to the Heads of State of the African countries (France not 
being represented) while the council of ministers was empowered 
to determine monetary policy. The Head Office of the BCEAO 
was to be shifted from Paris to Dakar and France lost its majority 
on the Board of Directors. 


MEMBERS: Benin, Ivory Coast, Niger, Sénégal, Upper Volta, 
Togo (1963). 


OFFICES: No secretariat. Administration through BCEAO, 29 
Rue du Colisee, 75008 Paris, France. 
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Below are listed the main organisations, movements and groups of countries where Africa 
has relationships with the world. The list is in alphabetical order and also covers subjects 
such as “assistance to Africa, Arabs and Africa and the New International Economic 







ACP GROUP utiese 
African, Caribbean and Pacific Group 


DESCRIPTION: A grouping of developing countries from the 
African, Caribbean and Pacific regions originally set up to 
negotiate the Lome convention with the EEC. Founded as a 
permanent group in July 1975 by the Georgetown Agreement, the 
ACP Group aims to ensure the ACP/EEC Convention is properly 
carried out. It also aims to develop closer trade, economic and 
cultural relations amongst the ACP States; and to promote 
effective regional and inter-regional cooperation between its 
members. 


ORGANISATION: Supreme organ is the Council of Ministers, 
each state being represented by a minister. Meets every six 
months, the chairmanship rotating also on a six-monthly basis 
between the regions. Every day relations are the responsibility of 
the Committee of Ambassadors, these are the ambassadors of the 
ACP member states to the EEC who are based in Brussels. 
Overall coordination and administration is the responsibility of 
the ACP Secretariat General, headquarters in Brussels. 


HISTORY: In July 1973, ministers from 46 African, Caribbean 
and Pacific countries came to Brussels to start the negotiation of a 
new trade and aid agreement with the European Community. The 
French-speaking members had for some years been linked to the 
EEC by the Yaounde agreements. The Caribbean, Pacific and 
English speaking African countries were on the whole aiming to 
establish new links with the EEC, after the accession of the United 
Kingdom. From the outset the ACP startled their EEC partners 
by forming a cohesive block and ACP solidarity was maintained 
throughout the complex negotiation of the Lome agreement. The 
ACP saw the benefits of their solidarity and decided to form the 
ACP Group in July 1975 to aid their relations with the EEC and 
also provide the basis for increasing cooperation amongst 
themselves. 


MEMBERS (Founder members): Barbados, Benin, Botswana, 
Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Empire, Congo, Ethiopia, 
Fiji, the Gambia, Ghana, Grenada, Guinea, Guinea Bissau, 
Guyana, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Kenya, Lesotho, Liberia, Malawi, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritius, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Rwan- 
da, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Togo, Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Upper Volta, 
Western Samoa, Zaire, Zambia. Although party to the Lome 
agreement from the outset the Bahamas, Chad, Gabon and 
Equatorial Guinea have not yet signed the Georgetown 
Agreement. 

Some of the new signatories to the Lome agreement have also 
asked to join the Georgetown Agreement, these are the Comoro 
State, Seychelles, Surinam and Papua New Guinea. (Sao Tome 
and Principe and Cape Verde have not yet asked to accede). 


OFFICES: Secretariat, ACP House, Avenue Georges Henri 451, 
1200 Brussels, Belgium. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Tieoulé Konaté (Mali); Deputy 
Secretary General, Edwin Carrington (Trinidad and Tobago). 





ARABS AND AFRICA 


HISTORY: Before the oil crisis in 1973 relations between Arabs in 
general and Africa had been minimal. The six north African Arab 
states Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, and Sudan are 
members both of the Arab League and the Organisation for 
African Unity. Three other African states, which are not wholly 
Arab, joined the Arab League—Mauritania (1973) Somalia 
(1974) and Djibouti (September, 1977). Individual Arab states 
also had strong links with Africa. Gamal Abdel Nasser hosted 
freedom movements and conferences in colonial times and Egypt 
still offers hospitality to SWAPO, the South West Africa Peoples’ 
Organisation, the African National Congress and Pan Africanist 
Congress of South Africa and other liberation movements. Over 
3,000 African students do further studies in Cairo. Libya, Iraq, 
Syria, S. Yemen and Saudi Arabia. 

Libya, by offering massive financial support, got African 
countries to break relations with Israel starting with Uganda 
(April 15, 1972) and Chad (November 28, 1972). African coun- 
tries also adopted an increasingly pro-Arab stance on the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. It was the October war of 1973 which finally 
persuaded most African countries to identify themselves fully with 
the Arab stand. This they did at an extraordinary meeting of the 
OAU on November 21, 1973 when they condemned Israeli 
aggression and asked for Israel’s withdrawal to the pre-1967 
frontiers. But the oil crisis in 1973 after the October war, causing 
dislocation in oil supplies, then a tripling of the oil price within a 
year, hit Africa as well as the industrial oil consumers. 

At the Arab summit at Algiers on November 28, 1973 the Arab 
states started a series of measures to alleviate Africa’s problems 
through the Arab League, with its Secretariat in Cairo. The first 
step was to set up an African department in the Arab League to 
deal with the oil crisis. Arab aid then started to flow from four 
main sources: 


A. ARAB LEAGUE (Arab loan fund for Africa, Arab Bank for 
Economic Development in Africa, Arab Technical Assistance 
Fund for Africa). 

B. ARAB BANKS (Arab African Bank, Islamic Development 
Bank etc). 


C. FUNDS OF DIFFERENT ARAB COUNTRIES providing 
bilateral aid (Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi and the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Libya, all have Development Funds). 


D. INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS (OPEC Special Fund, 
loans to World Bank and IMF). 


A. ARAB LEAGUE 


The Arab League was empowered by the Arab summit at Algiers 
to set up three organisations to help Africa. 
1. SPECIAL ARAB FUND FOR AFRICA: Designed to provide 
immediate financial relief to help the African countries cope with 
the oil price increases. This was set up in January 1974 with capital 
of $200m. But allocations of funds became bogged down in 
wrangles between the OAU’s African Committee of Seven, set up 
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to deal with the oil money crisis and the Arab League. It was not 
until October 13, 1974 that Uganda became the first country to 
collect its loan. By the end of 1975, 28 countries had received 
$142m. The fund was administered by Arab League until April 
1976 when BADEA took over. 


2. ARAB BANK FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA, 
BADEA: A development bank financed by the Arabs to help 
Africa. All African countries except members of Arab League are 
eligible. Idea accepted by Arab summit at Algiers in November 
1973. Funds collected from Arab states in 1974 provided a 
working capital of $23lm. Statutes approved February 1974. 
Opened for business in Khartoum (Sudan) March 30, 1975 when 
board of directors held its first meeting. In its first two years 1975- 
76 it granted $143.6m at interest rates of between 2% and 4% with 
standard repayment over 25 years, to 20 different African 
countries. 

At the Afro-Arab summit at Cairo in March 1977, funds were 
pledged to increase its capital to $544.5m with injections from 
Saudi Arabia ($120m), Kuwait ($20m), Qatar ($20m) and UAE 
($20m) and other leading Arab oil producers. 


3. ARAB TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUND FOR AFRICA: 
Established in Jeddah in January 1974 following the Algiers 
summit in November 1973, with a capital of $25m. This fund was 
not quick off the mark as the Arab states were themselves short of 
the technical skill and personnel needed to help Africa. 


‘B. ARAB BANKS 


4. ARAB AFRICAN BANK. A commercial bank with develop- 
ment interests. Established in Cairo in 1964 with capital boosted 
to $50m in August 1974. Shareholders are the Kuwait govern- 
ment, the Egyptian public organisation of banks and other private 
Arab nationals. It has made development loans to Chad, Ethio- 
pia, Kenya, Mauritania and Zambia. 


5. ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENT BANK. Charter signed by 24 Arab 
and Islamic states in Jeddah, August 1974. Initial capital about 
$900m increased to $2,400m. Headquarters in Jeddah. Loans 
carry no interest as this is forbidden under Islamic law. Black 
Moslem and Arab African states are the main beneficiaries. 


C. ARAB FUNDS 


6. ARAB FUND FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, AFESD: Established 1968, operative 1972. Capital $352m 
by March 1976. Intended for Arab states and members of Arab 
League only (e.g. Sudan, Syria, Somalia, Mauritania). Disburse- 
ments reached $90m by end of 1976. 


7. KUWAIT FUND FOR ARAB ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Its 
capital was extended early in 1974 to $3,400m so it could assist 
African as well as Arab countries. Since then KFAED officials 
have visited over 20 African countries and made major loans. 
$33m went to the Organisation for Development of the Senegal 
River. As it is empowered to borrow up to twice its capital and 
reserves, it has a lending potential of over $10,000m. Kuwait is 
also a major contributor to Arab League aid funds. Gross 
disbursements 1976 $200m (approx). Priority given to smaller, 
poorer countries. 


8. SAUDI ARABIA. The Saudi Arabian Development Fund which 
started operations in 1975 has capital of $845m. But more aid is 
distributed on a government to government basis and most goes to 
Arab states. Somalia was given a $29.3m interest free loan and 
Uganda $15m, while Sudan has had $20m in 1967, $30m in 1972, 
budgetary support of $14.4m in 1974 and an unconditional 
guarantee by Saudi Arabia of a $200m Eurodollar loan. The 
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Saudis are also among the main contributors to Arab League aid. 
At the Afro-Arab summit on March 7, 1977 Saudi Arabia pledged 
a further $1,000m (see below). It contributed four-fifths of total 
OPEC aid to UN organisations in 1975. 


9. ABU DHABI. The Abu Dhabi Fund for Arab Economic 
Development was created in July 1971 with $126m capital. Its first 
commitments were in January 1974. By 1976 commitments were 
$120m, all to Arab countries, though Africa is now getting its first 
loans. In May 1974 capital was increased to $500m and extended 
to non-Arab countries. 


10. UNITED ARAB EMIRATES & LIBYA have created a joint 
Fund for African Development. Capital $240m. Somalia ($80m) 
and Mauritania ($30m) were early recipients. Libya bilaterally has 
given many rather smaller loans to a large number of African 
countries: Uganda, Mauritania, Zaire and Madagascar were 
among the main recipients. 


D. INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


11. OPEC SPECIAL FUND. There are other members of OPEC 
besides the Arab states, though these form 70% of the member- 
ship. (For OPEC Special Fund see under OPEC.) 

After the oil crisis the Arab states became major contributors to 
international organisations as part of the process of recycling the 
oil wealth. The World Bank borrowed $261m from the Arab oil 
producers in 1974 (excluding Iran), $1,071m in 1975 and $346m in 
1976. An increasing number of co-financing arrangements were 
also concluded between the Bank and the major oil exporters. By 
the end of 1975 $425m had been mobilised for projects to which 
the Bank and its affiliate the IDA had committed about $365m. 

The Arab states were major contributors to the IMF’s Oil 
Facility established in June 1974 to meet the needs of countries in 
balance of payments difficulties. Over 3,000m Special Drawing 
Rights were made available in 1974. Saudi Arabia pledging SDR 
1,000m in 1974 and emerging as the biggest lender again in 1975. 
In 1976 the eight Arab oil producers agreed to contribute their 
share of the profits from gold sales to the IMF Trust Fund set up to 
aid the poorest developing countries. 


AFRO-ARAB SUMMIT PLEDGES: The first Afro-Arab summit 
was held in Cairo from March 7, 1977 attended by leaders of 60 
African and Arab states. Aid was one of the principal items on the 
agenda with the Africans asking for $2,000m. After much 
wrangling Saudi Arabia promised $1,000m, Kuwait $240m, Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates $137m and Qatar $76m. 





Detailed breakdown of aid flows to different African countries 


appears in the Essential Figures section p28. 

Flows of resources to Africa are broken down by the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development (the best source 
for this information) as follows: 

1. Total flows of all resources from all countries and multilateral 
agencies—private investment and official development assistance. 
(For breakdown among individual African countries see Essential 
Figures). 

Part of this total flow of resources is: 

2. Concessional aid (from Development Assistance Committee, 
DAC countries, which are the main industrial countries) and 
multilateral agencies. (For breakdown see Essential Figuses). 

3. Bilateral aid only from DAC countries. For breakdown see 
Essential Figures. 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FROM DAC COUNTRIES 
TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AND MULTILATERAL AGENCIES 








$ million 
Countries 
Average 
1965-67 1973 1974 
REI EL AUG cca ci sss cascndescsncuccdctivecsoniessaccomersone 134 286 430 
[Ue CES Os pam oc Se 13 40 59 
BeOS 5, scassitecs naceencatsaess ec usettancoumenecas 89 235 271 
BEPTLAUI Seo cscascocsacvsinciocccsreovcassicanctes coed 160 515 713 
Denmark. ace 20 132 168 
LTC Us PERSE Se cos Se gue mn ee Ee rs , 2 28 38 
PAIGE spc sc coc cciassunanisavcncessoussestadensescecsees 774 1,461 1,616 
SRCHATAIDY fos nssgascccosneetnncencveessscsuncyadecenaess 461 1,102 1,433 
AY Wesccse tps acecas cocsccasssincctsee-ccstresenteeneeses 98 192 216 
NSO seo ossc ccs asd acedasicoiisscaasseaesxvsccieussennes 305 1,011 1,126 
OSCE ET Me Eee ae eee re 92 322 436 
PEW ZOAIANG ...551.0c-ccocceccsncccccssonscsansccccsse 9 29 39 
OCA ooo ocsscdccveccs-csnccseoreecsscavenccossesssiass 13 87 131 
Sweden Bie cadaek sbeduch uci ccbeaccheassbeecavetsuteaneeant 52 275 402 
RM EROTAGIN vi ciccnscvsescaaccnsoonceccacenicenacs coceas 13 65 68 
MITIROGIKINGCOMN 22. .050..0cseccdcccccoscsiactucrsees 481 603 730 
Minited States 12555 wks colniscssteeteend 3,413 2,968 3,439 
Total DAC countries 6,130 OSS) Fi3te 
1. NET FLOWS OF ALL RESOURCES TO AFRICA ($m) 
Per cent 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1975 
DAC countries 
(and multilateral) 3,446 4,178 5,159 9,110 (73.6%) 
OPEC countries —_— 587 2,167 2,666 (21.6%) 
Communist countries 500 600 350 600 (4.8%) 


eee OOO 


TOTAL 3,946 5,365 7,676 12,376 100% 





Source: OECD Development Cooperation Review 1976 
ECA Survey of Economic Conditions in Africa 1976 


Points of interest about assistance to Africa: 

1. In 1975 total resource flows reached 1.02% of the Gross 
National Product of the DAC countries. This is a record. Never 
before had resource flows exceeded 1% of rich countries’ GNP. 

2. But most of the increase in resources came from private 
investment, bank and Eurocurrency loans etc. 

3. Official development assistance has actually fallen from 
0.44% of GNP in the late sixties to 0.33% in 1976. 

4. The OECD forecasts that aid performance will improve to 
0.40% by 1980. 

5. The Western countries provided 73.6% of Africa’s finance in 
1975, OPEC 21.6%, Communist countries 4.8%. 

6. Resource flows into developing Africa increased at a rate of 
24% annually at current prices. When allowance is made for 
inflation the rate of increase was only 8%. Total flow of resources 
has trebled since 1972. 

7. OPEC aid has increased from only 11% of world total before 
the oil crisis to 21.6% in 1975. 

8. Aid terms hardened a little in 1975 because of the high 
interest rates and a greater proportion of Euro-Currency borrow- 
ings. Less money was provided for capital investment. 

9. The most important DAC aid givers appear in the table 
above, but see also under ARABS and OPEC, where huge 
contributions by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iran, etc, are also 


covered. 
ED 


Net disbursements 

% of GNP 
1975 1976 pili 1973 1974 1975 1976 
507 385 0.56 0.44 0.55 0.61 0.42 
64 39 0.13 0.15 0.18 0.17 0.10 
378 340 0.49 0.51 0.51 0.59 0.51 
880 886 0.28 0.43 0.50 0.58 0.47 
205 214 0.18 0.48 0.55 0.58 0.57 
48 51 0.04 0.16 0.17 0.18 0.18 
2,091 2,155 0.72 0.57 0.59 0.62 0.62 
1,689 1,384 0.38 0.32 0.37 0.40 0.31 
182 274 0.15 0.14 0.14 0.11 0.16 
1,148 1,105 0.29 0.25 0.25 0.24 0.20 
604 720 0.44 0.54 0.63 0.75 0.82 
66 52 0.21 0.27 0.31 0.52 0.42 
184 218 0.17 0.43 0.57 0.66 0.71 
566 608 0.23 0.56 0.72 0.82 0.82 
104 110 0.08 0.16 0.15 0.18 0.19 
863 835 0.45 0.34 0.38 0.37 0.38 
4,007 4,358 0.45 0.23 0.24 0.26 0.26 
13,585 13,734 0.42 0.30 0.33 0.36 0.33 


CDC 
Commonwealth Development Corporation 


DESCRIPTION: The CDC’s constitution and powers are laid 
down by British Acts of Parliament. Its task is to invest funds in 
developing countries to help increase the wealth of those countries 
and yield a reasonable return on the money invested to repay the 
British Treasury, from which it borrows most of its money. Thus, 
though it has a development function it must also be profitable 
and self sustaining. It operates in more than 40 countries (18 are in 
Africa). Its total commitments at the end of 1976 were approxi- 
mately £300 million. 


ORGANISATION: Head office in London, but operates through 
its overseas regional offices. In Africa it has a resident regional 
office in East, Central, Southern and West regions. 

A board with Chairman, Deputy Chairman and directors 
appointed by the British Minister for Overseas Development, is 
responsible for approving investments and for ensuring that it 
operates within the Acts of Parliament. The Chief Executive 
(General Manager) is responsible to the board. He is assisted by 
an executive management board including regional controllers, 
with one for each region in Africa. 


HISTORY: First established in 1948 as the Colonial Development 
Corporation when its activities were restricted to colonial territor- 
ies. In 1963 it became the Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion and was able to operate in independent Commonwealth 
countries. In 1969 this was extended with Ministerial approval to 
any developing country. Since then Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ivory 
Coast, Rwanda, Tunisia and Zaire have been helped in Africa. In 
1977 the ceiling on its borrowings was raised to £500 million. Total 
commitments at the end of 1976 were £300 million. 


OFFICES: Head Office: 33 Hill Street, London, WIA 3AR. 
ts 
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REGIONAL OFFICES IN AFRICA: East: P.O. Box 43233, 
Commonwealth House, Government Road, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Central: P.O. Box 2000, Standard House, Cairo Road, Lusaka, 
Zambia. Southern: P.O. Box 3650, Palace Buildings, 52 Pritchard 
St., Johannesburg. West: P.O. Box 2012, Elder Dempster Build- 
ing, 47 Marina, Lagos, Nigeria. 


OFFICERS: Chairman, Sir Eric Griffith-Jones KBE, CMG, QC. 
General Manager, P. Meinertzhagen, CMG. 





DESCRIPTION: A copper producers’ organisation set up by the 
major exporting countries to ensure the dynamic and continuous 
growth of real earnings from copper, the harmonisation of 
decisions and policies from members and better information on 
production and marketing. Basically its aim is to increase the 
resources realised for the producer countries, bearing in mind the 
interests of consumers. 


ORGANISATION: A conference of ministers is the supreme body, 
meeting at least once a year. The executive committee, composed 
of permanent representatives of all members and associates, 
meets once a month in Paris. The Committee on Marketing policy 
prepares material for discussions and decisions. 


HISTORY: In November 1966 President Kaunda of Zambia 
addressed the United Nations and flew on to have talks with 
President Frei of Chile. They then called a conference in Lusaka 
in June 1967 and agreed to set up a copper producers’ organisa- 
tion. The first meeting of the governing board was held in Paris in 
November 1967. In the next few weeks offices were found, an 
Executive Director was appointed and on February 15, 1968, 
CIPEC became fully operational. 

In 1974 with copper prices falling, the organisation ordered all 
members to cut back exports by 10%, but this was insufficient to 
have much effect on prices. A further cut was imposed bringing 
the cutback to 15% in April 1975. At the fifth ministerial 
conference in Lusaka in May 1974, it was agreed to admit 
countries whose economies are not so dependent on copper as the 
original members. In November 1975 Indonesia became a full 
member and Australia and Papua New Guinea associate mem- 
bers, followed later by Mauritania. 


MEMBERS: Chile, Indonesia, Peru, Zaire, Zambia. Associate 
members: Australia, Mauritania, Papua New Guinea, Yugoslavia. 


OFFICES: Secretariat, 177 Avenue du Roule, 92200, Neuilly sur 
seme, brance. Velo 759.1155. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Sacha Gueronik. 


‘CLUB DU SAHEL 
DESCRIPTION: The severe drought in the Sahelian countries 
(Chad, Gambia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, Upper Volta 
and Cape Verde) between 1968 and 1973 led to the formation in 
1973 of the CILSS, Comité Inter-Etats pour la lutte contre la 
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secheresse au Sahel (Interstate committee for drought control in 
the Sahel). This is formed by the African Sahelian countries 
concerned and has as its Chairman, Moktar Ould Daddah of 
Mauritania. 

Much of the assistance to the Sahelian states was given by the 
Development Assistance Committee of the OECD and it, to- 
gether with other multilateral organisations, proposed the forma- 
tion of a flexible and informal forum to coordinate long-term 
strategies for the region. The CILSS, Heads of State accepted this 
proposal in December 1975. 

The inaugural meeting of the Club du Sahel took place in Dakar 
in March 1976, with working sessions chaired by President Moktar 
Ould Daddah of Mauritania, President of the CILSS. The Club 
decided to undertake medium and long-term programmes to 
achieve self sufficiency of food in the area. 

In June 1976 the Club’s working group met and held its first 
session and set up four production teams of African specialists 
from CILSS and more than 12 development agencies to work out 
programmes in rain-fed agriculture, irrigated agriculture, live- 
stock and fisheries. These programmes were approved by a CILSS 
ministerial council meeting at'Ouagadougou on April 20-27 1977. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SAHEL AID COMMITMENTS 
($ million) 
1973 1974 1975 1976 Total 


Cape Verde _— _ 8.7 14.6 23.3 
Chad 45.4 72.5 90.9 118.5 281.9 
Gambia 7.6 17.0 14.0 28.1 59.5 
Mali 103.7 125.3 160.6 194.3 480.2 
Mauritania 38.1 132.8 94.5 52.0 279.3 
Niger 76.2 139.7 147.2 164.8 451.7 
Senegal 102.5 141.4 163.9 119.1 424.4 
Upper Volta 64.1 107.4 123.1 155.4 385.9 
Regional — 18.9 12.1 11.6 42.6 
Total 437.6 754.9 815.3 858.2 2428.4 


This aid includes DAC bilateral official development assistance (ODA) and multilateral 
concessional assistance. 


OFFICERS: Chairman of CILSS, Moktar Ould Daddah 
(Mauritania) 





COMMONWEALTH 


DESCRIPTION: In their 1971 Declaration of Principles, Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government described the Commonwealth 
as ‘‘a voluntary association of independent sovereign states, each 
responsible for its own policies, consulting and cooperating in the 
common interests of their peoples and in the promotion of 
international understanding and world peace.” 

All members of the Commonwealth were originally under 
British rule but they chose Commonwealth membership voluntar- 
ily on independence. Only a minority of 10 countries decided to 
leave. Until 1949 all Commonwealth countries shared a common 
allegiance to the Crown. Today most Commonwealth countries 
have their own Heads of Government but they accept the Queen 
as the symbol of free association of member nations and as Head 
of the Commonwealth. 

Unlike other types of international association the Common- 
wealth has no constitution or charter. It imposes no statutory 
obligations on its members and no formal restrictions on their 
freedom to pursue their own domestic and external policies. 

The most important means of consultation is at the Heads of 
Government meetings which have been held at infrequent inter- 
vals since 1944. The Commonwealth does its business by consen- 
sus, not by taking formal votes. 

The Declaration of Commonwealth Principles approved at the 
Singapore meeting on January 22, 1971 stated that the Common- 
wealth with all its diversity ‘*holds certain principles in common.” 


M2 COMMONWEALTH ule. 


Applied Studies 
in Government 


Economic Affairs 


Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Cooperation 


Deputies : 
Emeka Anyaoku (Nigeria) Fund for mutual assistance. 
Provides experts, finances 


John Small (Canada) training and helps to 


Total staff: Hee promote exports 
371 from 25 countries i 
Managing director : 


Antony Tasker (Britain) 


Expenditure : 
Health Secretariat budge ili 
Science Teh udget £11 million 
Youth £2,150,690 


These include support for the United Nations in its effort for 
world peace; liberty of the individual; equal rights for all citizens 
regardless of race, colour or creed; condemnation of all forms of 
racial prejudice; progressive removal of the disparities of wealth 
that divide mankind; free flow of international trade and interna- 
tional cooperation. ; 


ORGANISATION: The Commonwealth Secretariat established in 
1965 in London is responsible to all member governments. The 
head of the secretariat is the Commonwealth secretary general 
who has access to Heads of Government, is responsible for their 
meetings and for putting into effect decisions for collective action. 
The secretariat is financed by member governments. Since 1971 it 
has administered the Fund for Technical Co-operation and since 
1973 the Commonwealth Youth Programme. There are over 300 
national and specialist organisations promoting Commonwealth 
interests. 


HISTORY: A new relationship between Britain and the already 
independent white Dominions was defined in the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931. These countries decided to associate as 
members of the British Commonwealth owing common allegiance 
to the crown. India became the first non-white member of the 
Commonwealth at independence in 1947 and when it became a 
republic with its own President it was agreed that it should be 
allowed to continue as a member of the Commonwealth. In 1949 
the word “British” was dropped from the Commonwealth’s name. 
All English-speaking African countries became members of the 
Commonwealth on getting independence in the sixties. Sudan 
declined membership in 1956 and South Africa withdrew in 1961 
when other members expressed strong disapproval of its racial 
policies. 


MEMBERS: A country can become a member on independence 
by applying to the Secretary General who consults existing 
members. At the London Commonwealth conference in June 
1977 there were 36 members, with a combined population of 902 
million, nearly a quarter of the world’s population. African 
members are Botswana, The Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Malawi, Mauritius, Nigeria, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. 


OFFICES: Commonwealth Secretariat, Marlborough House, Lon- 
don SW1Y SHX. Tel: 01-839 3411. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, Shridath Ramphal (Guyana). 
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Commonwealth Secretariat Education Division organises the 
three yearly Commonwealth Education Conferences at Ministeri- 
al level, the seventh held in Accra in March 1977. The Common- 
wealth Education Liaison Committee reviews developments and 
gives guidance to the secretariat between conferences and runs 
several programmes for educational cooperation including the 
Commonwealth scholarship and fellowship scheme. 





COMMONWEALTH FOUNDATION = 


Set up in 1965 on the decision of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, the Foundation is an autonomous body with the status 
of a charitable trust. Its income is provided by contributions from 
Commonwealth governments. It promotes Commonwealth associ- 
ations and professional centres, bursary projects, and regional 
professional cooperation. 


OFFICES: Marlborough House, London SW1. Tel: 01-930 1594. 


OFFICERS: Chairman, Sir Adetokunbo Adegoyega Ademola, 
PC, KBE, CFR, from January 1978. 





Founded in 1971, funded by Commonwealth governments and 
administered by the Commonwealth Secretariat. It provides 
technical cooperation to meet the priority needs of the Common- 
wealth developing countries. It has three main programmes: 1) 
Technical cooperation; 2) Export market development; 3) Educa- 
tional training. It draws on experts from developing countries with 
particular skills to assist in other developing countries. 
Contributions to the fund mainly from the richer members have 
grown from an annual £400,000 in 1971 to £8m in 1976-77 when it 
had 270 experts at work in Commonwealth and developing 
countries of whom half come from developing countries. 


CFTC expenditure 
by region 


AP ORAL Caribbean 


22% 


= 
ymmonwealth 


Pacific 
23% 





ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA: This is a two-way traffic. Africa has 
received 33% of CFTC assistance, but it has provided experts 
from eight African countries to work in other parts of the 
Commonwealth. The CFTC also administers the Commonwealth 
support for Mozambique following its decision to impose sanc- 
tions on Rhodesia. By June 1977, 17 countries had pledged more 
than £900,000. 


OFFICES: Commonwealth Secretariat, Marlborough House, Lon- 
don SW1Y SHX. Tel: 01-839 3411. 


OFFICERS: Director, Antony Tasker. 
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. An independent grant-aided organisation run by an independent 
Board of Governors, including the High Commissioners of all the 
Commonwealth countries. It is based in London. Its job is to 
spread information about the Commonwealth and foster relations 
between its peoples. It is mainly supported by Britain, but all 
Commonwealth governments contribute. 


OFFICES and PERMANENT EXHIBITION CENTRE: Common- 
wealth Institute, Kensington High street, London W8 6NQ. Tel: 
01-602 3246. 





DESCRIPTION: One of the Committees set up by the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, OECD, con- 
sisting of the 17 richest industrial nations in the Western World, 
which have agreed to expand the resources available to developing 
countries. Aid from the West is frequently called DAC aid. (For 
details see Assistance to Africa, in this chapter.) 


MEMBERS: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, West Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
United States. 





DESCRIPTION: The FAO was the first specialised agency of the 
UN, established in Quebec in October 1945. An organising and 
coordinating agency which brings together representatives of 
national governments, scientific bodies and non-goVernmental 
organisations to carry out development programmes in the whole 
range of food and agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 


ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA: At January 1976 it was engaged in 
588 field projects, of which the total cost was $205m ($172m from 
UNDP). 72 inter-country projects were being carried out costing 
$43m. Notable projects in Africa were the Desert Locust Organi- 
sation for Eastern Africa, West African Rice Development 
Association and the Organisation for the Development of the 
Senegal River. A reduction in expenditure for field projects, 
financed by the UNDP, was caused in recent years by the 
increased cost of keeping technical experts in the field on 
assistance projects. Costs increased from $30,000 in 1974 to 
$42,000 in 1976. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 00100, 
Rome, Italy. 


OFFICERS: Director General, Eduard Saouma (Lebanon). 
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DESCRIPTION: The International Coffee Organisation adminis- 
ters the International Coffee Agreement. Its members are govern- 
ments of countries which export and import coffee. The Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement 1976, like the 1962 and 1968 agreements, 
aims to achieve a reasonable balance between world supply and 
demand to ensure adequate supplies of coffee at fair prices to 
consumers and at remunerative prices for producers conducive to 
long-term equilibrium between production and consumption. 
Attempts are made to achieve this by allowing the free market to 
operate when prices are high and to impose quotas on exporting 
countries when prices are low. 

The Council may decide on the price levels at which quotas 
should be introduced or suspended. In any event quotas must be 
introduced if prices are below 63.23 U.S. cents/Ib. Prices have 
always been well above this figure since the Agreement entered 
into force on October 1, 1976 and the quota system has not been 
operative under the 1976 Agreement. The ICO also coordinates 
production policies, promotes coffee as a beverage in cooperation 
with the trade in importing countries and provides up-to-date 
information and statistics. 

When the Council decides to reactivate quotas it sets a global 
annual quota. Then for each exporter of more than 400,000 bags a 
year it allocates individual quotas based on average exports during 
recent years. The volume of stocks held in each exporting member 
country may also be taken into account when establishing quotas. 
Members producing less than 400,000 bags a year are not given 
basic quotas. They are allowed to increase their exports by 5S-10% 
a year until they achieve the 400,000 bag level. 


ORGANISATION: The governing body is the Council composed 
of all members where voting is weighted in favour of the large 
producers and consumers. A 16-member executive board is 
composed half of exporting and half of importing countries, which 
meets six to eight times a year. 


HISTORY: When the agreements were drafted in 1962 and 1968 
there was a world surplus of coffee, prices were low and exporters 
wished to safeguard their levels of export earnings. At times this 
led to countries exceeding their quotas. African countries often 
disputed quotas as not giving sufficient scope for the growth of 
their coffee exports. The quota system broke down in 1972 and the 
1968 agreement was extended for three years with its economic 
clauses deleted. The 1976 agreement was signed in an entirely 
different situation in which the Brazilian frosts had provoked a 
world shortage of coffee. In prevailing circumstances no quotas 
are expected in 1977 or 1978. 


MEMBERS: 42 exporting countries which account for 99% of the 
world’s producers and 24 importing countries which account for 
90% of the world’s consumers. 


OFFICES: Secretariat, International Coffee Organisation, 22 
Berners Street, London W1. Tel: 01-580 8591. 


OFFICERS: Executive Director, Alexandre F. Beltrao. 








DESCRIPTION: Affiliate of the World Bank founded in Novemer 
1960. Makes grants and loans on soft terms to poorer developing 
countries (see World Bank). 





DESCRIPTION: Affiliate of the World Bank. Founded in 1956 to 
encourage growth of productive private enterprise in member 
countries, particularly developing countries. Helps local Develop- 
ment Finance companies. (See World Bank) 





DESCRIPTION: The ILO was created to promote social progress 
by working through governments, employers and workers (the 
tripartite system). One of its oldest and most important functions 
is the adoption by the tripartite of international labour standards. 
These conventions, ratified by member states, are intended to 
bind governments on policy, legislation and practice. 


ORGANISATION: The International Labour Conference meets 
annually. Each member state is represented by an employer and a 
worker delegate. This “parliament of labour” provides a forum 
for discussion and lays down broad policies and international 
standards. The Conference approves a work programmme and 
budget. Between conferences the work is guided by the Governing 
Body comprising 28 government members, 14 workers and 14 
employers. Ten seats are held by the main industrial powers, the 
rest elected at the conference. The International Labour Office at 
Geneva is the permanent secretariat. 


HISTORY: Created under the Treaty of Versailles after the first 
world war and in the turbulent atmosphere of the Russian 
revolution. It outlived the League of Nations and became in 1946 
the first specialised agency associated with the United Nations. 
Between 1919 and 1976, 144 conventions and 152 recommenda- 
tions were adopted. They cover basic human rights, labour 
administration, industrial relations, employment policy, working 
conditions, social security, safety and health. For 1976-77 the 
expenditure budget was set at $160m. 


MEMBERS: 135 members by 1976, including most of the indepen- 


dent African countries. but not Rhodesia or South Africa. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, International Labour Office. CH 1211. 
Geneva 22. 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD 
REGIONAL OFFICES FOR AFRICA: 


Africa: P.O. Box 2788, Africa Avenue, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Algiers: 19 avenue Claude Debussy, P.O. Box 226, Alger-Gare, 
Algeria. 


Cairo: 9 Dr Taha Hussein Street, Zamalek, Cairo, Arab Republic 
of Egypt. 


Dakar: 22 rue Thiers, P.O. Box 414, Dakar, Senegal. 


Dar es Salaam: Corner of Independence Avenue/Mkwepu Street, 


P.O. Box 9212, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 


Kinshasa: Hotel Royal, Edifice 2me République, Boulevard du 30 
Juin, P.O. Box 7248, Kinshasa, Zaire. 


Lagos: 11 Okotie-Eboh Street, P.O. Box 2331, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Lusaka: Design House Lt., Ist floor, Dar es Salaam Place, Cairo 
Road, P.O. Box 2181, Lusaka, Zambia. 


Tananarive: 13 rue Lumumba, P.O. Box 683, Tananarive, 
Madagascar. 


Yaoundé: Immeuble de |}Oampi, 2e étage, P.O. Box 13, 
Yaoundé, Cameroon. 


OFFICERS: Director General, Francis Blanchard (France). 
Sketchley Sacika (Zambia) was appointed Assistant Director 
General in April 1977. 





DESCRIPTION: IMCO is the specialised agency of the United 
Nations concerned solely with maritime affairs. It aims at co- 
operation between governments on technical matters affecting 
shipping, particularly safety at sea. Since 1965 it has provided 
technical assistance to the developing countries under the aegis of 
the UNDP. This includes regional training for African countries in 
all maritime skills. 


ORGANISATION: An assembly with representatives from all 
member states decides on work programme and votes the budget 
and elects the IMCO council and Maritime Safety Committee. It 
meets in London every two years; first meeting 1959. 


HISTORY: IMCO resulted from the Maritime conference in 
Geneva in 1948. The IMCO Assembly first met in London in 
January 1959. In 1973 the Assembly established a Marine Envi- 
ronment Protection Committee which deals with marine pollution 
caused by ships. 


MEMBERS: 103 members. African members: Algeria, Camer- 
oon, Cape Verde, Egypt, Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mauritania, Morocco, Nigeria, Sen- 
egal, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Tunisia, and Zaire. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, 101 Piccadilly, London WIV OAE. 
Phone 01-499 9040. 


OFFICERS: Secretary General, C. P. Shrivastava (India). Region- 
al Maritime Adviser for Africa, Captain Abraham Macauley 
(Sierra Leone). 


For African organisations turn 
to “Organisations Today” chapter 
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IMF 
International Monetary Fund 


DESCRIPTION: The International Monetary Fund has been 
likened to a world central bank (unlike the World Bank which is 
more like a development bank). The IMF aims to preserve a 
stable monetary system and a liberal system of trade and 
payments. It tries to keep the growth of international trade and 
payments in equilibrium. A prime role is to provide temporary 
financing to members in balance of payments difficulties. 

It has sought to establish an unwritten code of international 


conduct on monetary matters and some discipline over the system. 


of free exchange rates. It also has the responsibility to see that 
international liquidity is such that it causes neither inflation nor 
deflation on a global level. It is in the process of making Special 
Drawing Rights, rather than gold, the principal international 
reserve asset. 


FOR AFRICA: The IMF is seen as an organisation which will help 
countries in balance of payments or debt difficulties. It makes 
loans available to meet the immediate crisis after approving a 
government's stabilisation programme to correct the long term 
problems of its national economy. 


MECHANISM: When a country joins the IMF it has to subscribe 
its quota (roughly proportionate to its share in world trade) in its 
own currency. It can then exchange its own currency for other 
currencies that it needs. When part of its subscription is in gold 
this can be drawn without restrictions. Then there are four credit 
tranches which can be drawn in return for agreeing to increasingly 
strict IMF conditions. Countries are in theory not normally 
allowed to draw more than 200% of their original quota, although 
recently this rule has increasingly been waived. And members are 
expected to repurchase their currencies in three to five years in 
most cases, although longer repayment terms are permitted in the 
case of drawings under the extended Fund facility and the oil 
facility. 

When the oil crisis of 1973 threw the payments of a large 
number of countries into deficit (changing the surplus of oil 
importers from $3 billion in 1973 to a deficit of $52 billion in 1974) 
the Fund established, in June 1974, the OIL FACILITY to 
provide medium term finance, The facility (now exhausted) 
covered 35% of the extra cost of oil imports into developing 
countries. 

The IMF is now working for long term adjustment to interna- 

tional payments positions. An EXTENDED FUND FACILITY 
exists for countries whose economies have been severely distorted 
and need several years to recover. Under this facility assistance is 
extended in support of a three-year programme. The Fund also 
agreed to the sales over a two-year period, of one-sixth of the 
IMF’s gold reserves with the bulk of the profits of these sales being 
put into a Trust Fund to help the poorest countries. A further one- 
sixth of the Fund’s gold holdings is being “‘restituted”’, or returned 
to members in proportion to their quotas. 
A COMPENSATORY FINANCING FACILITY was established 
in 1963 to finance medium term down swings in export earnings 
caused by commodity price fluctuations. This facility was not 
widely used before it was liberalised at the end of 1975, so that in 
the first six months of 1976 it was used more than in the entire 13 
previous years. 


ORGANISATION: Each member country appoints one Governor. 
Governors meet annually to discuss major features of policy. Day- 
to-day business is conducted by a board of 20 Executive Directors 
(three are also directors of World Bank). A Managing Director, 
who is also the Chairman of the Executive Board, runs the Fund. 
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In July 1974 an Interim Committee of the Board of Governors was 
established to advise the Governors on the management and 
adaptation of the international monetary system. 


HISTORY: Bitter dissatisfaction with the inter-war gold standard. 
and with the chaos which followed its collapse, led to the Bretton 
Woods conference in 1944 which formed the IMF to establish a 
world monetary system based on cooperation and a stable 
exchange rate system. Demands for monetary reform in the 70s 
led to the establishment of the Committee of Twenty which began 
work in October 1972 and presented its final report in June 1974. 
This decided to work gradually towards re-establishing stable 
exchange rates. It freed the gold price and started to establish the 
SDR as the principal reserve asset. 


MEMBERS: 130 countries by June 1977. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, 700 19th Street NW, Washington DC, 
20431, USA 


OFFICERS: Managing Director, H. 
(Netherlands). 


Johannes Witteveen 





LOME CONVENTION 
(ACP-EEC CONVENTION) 


DESCRIPTION: A convention establishing overall co-operation 
between the European Economic Community and 46 African 
Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) states signed in Lome, capital of 
Togo, on February 28, 1975, providing a better deal for the ACP 
countries than the Yaounde Convention and the Arusha agree- 
ments which it replaced. The Comoros, Seychelles and Surinam 
became full members in 1976. (See also Stabex and ACP.) 

It is a purely economic arrangement in which ACP countries 
gain trade preferences and economic assistance while the EEC 
gets most favoured nation treatment in its trade with the ACP. 
The convention has the following features: 


1. Free access to EEC for 99% of ACP exports. This includes all 
Aftica’s tropical products, raw materials and semi-processed 
products except those covered by the EEC common agricultural 
policy where special arrangements have been worked out. 

2. Non-reciprocity of trade obligations. This is an innovation on 
earlier conventions. The EEC recognises the right of the poorer 
ACP countries to levy tariffs even though they are granted duty 
free access for their goods into Europe. But the ACP has agreed 
not to discriminate between EEC members. 

3. STABEX, a system for stabilising export earnings, covering 12 
principal tropical products—groundnuts, cocoa, coffee, cotton, 
coconuts, palm and palm kernel products, hides and skins, wood 
products, bananas, tea, raw sisal, iron ore. Another seven 
products were added in April 1977, cloves, pyrethrum, ylang ylang 
(perfume), vanilla, wool, mohair and gum arabic. If any ACP 
state can show that it is more than 7.5% dependent on any of these 
products and that its earnings from this product have fallen by 
more than 7.5% (over the preceding four year average) it can 
claim for compensation. (The 34 least developed landlocked or 
island states can claim if they can show they are 2.5% dependent 
with earnings falling 2.5%.) 

4. Special arrangements for sugar in which the EEC agrees to 
buy and the ACP agrees to supply sugar at prices and on quotas 
mutually negotiated. The guaranteed price offers the ACP a safety 
net against fluctuating world prices. 


5. Financial and technical cooperation. Total funds for assistance 
to ACP were increased by 3.7 times under Lome. But as the 
number of people (and countries) covered had also risen by 243% 
the rise in funds per head was only up from 11.83 units of account 
to 12.75 units of account'’. If inflation is also taken into 
consideration then the Lome level per head is 40% below that of 
the Yaounde level in real terms. 


EEC AID COMMITMENTS (million units of account)” 








vee Yaounde Il Lome 
European Development Fund Total 828° 3000 
of which, - Grants 748 2100 
a Special loans 80 430 
Risk capital — 95 
STABEX _ 375 
European investment bank 390 390 





(1) The unit of account = Value of SDR. At current rates $1.25 
(approx.). 
(2) 5 million u.a. added on accession of Mauritius. 


Significant points about EEC assistance: 

—On average multilateral aid represents 20% of the aid given by 
EEC states directly to developing countries. 

—80% of assistance is in the form of outright grants, while the 
terms of repayments for special loans are most favourable 
(repayment over 40 years with a 10-year period of grace at an 
interest rate of 1%). 

—10% of the assistance has been set aside for regional and inter- 
regional cooperation schemes. 

—Funds are allocated to specific countries. Provisional aid 
programmes have been worked out with the ACP states so they 
know how much they will get. 


LOME CONVENTION LIST OF 34 
LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
Special treatment accorded to least 
developed countries which number 34. 







seth Bahamas Malawi 
“ Barbados Mali 
‘ Botswana Mauritania 
Burundi Mauritius 
Central African Empire Niger 
j Chad Rwanda 
hata Benin Somalia 
blak Guinea Sudan 
Ethiopia Swaziland 
Fiji Tanzania 
The Gambia Togo 
_ Grenada Tonga 
Gu Trinidad & Tobago 
ese 
ipper Volta 
Western Samoa 
Zambia 


6. Industrial Cooperation: This is a new facet distinguishing the 
Lome agreement from the previous Yaounde Conventions. The 
EEC has undertaken to promote the development of industries in 
the ACP States. This involves, for instance, encouraging joint 
ventures between EEC and ACP firms, facilitating the transfer of 
technology, promoting the marketing of ACP industrial products 
ete. A joint ACP/EEC Committee on Industrial Cooperation has 
been set up to guide work in this field. It is composed of 
representatives of the EEC and the ambassadors of the ACP. The 
Centre for Industrial Development has also been set up, its offices 
are in the ACP House, in Brussels. The Centre will act as an 
information centre for ACP and EEC firms and will promote joint 
ventures between EEC and ACP industrialists in the ACP States. 
The director is Mr Theisen (Luxembourg) and the deputy director 
is Dr Akinrele (Nigeria). 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD 


The industrial cooperation section of the agreement at first 
produced few tangible results. The Centre, established in January 
1977 is now looking into the feasibility of a number of new 
industrial projects in the ACP States. 


ORGANISATION: The convention aims to provide a structure 
involving a permanent dialogue; at the top is a Council of 
Ministers composed of members of the Council of the European 
Communities, members of the Commission and a member of the 
Government of each ACP State. The Council is assisted by a 
Committee of Ambassadors which supervises the work of other 
bodies. An advisory Assembly is composed, on a basis of equal 
representation, of members of the European Parliament, and 
representatives appointed by the ACP States. 


HISTORY: At independence, between 1960 and 1962, 17 African 
countries and Madagascar signed the first Yaounde Convention 
which came into effect on June 1, 1963, for a five-year period. It 
was followed by Yaounde II signed on July 29, 1969, which came 
into effect on January 1, 1971, and expired on January 31, 1975. 
After negotiations betweeen the EEC and Great Britain had 
started in 1970, Mauritius asked to accede to the Yaounde 
Convention without further delay, and did so on June 30, 1973. 

On July 29, 1963, the EEC declared that the Community was 
open to requests from other African countries. Thus an Associ- 
ation Agreement was signed with Nigeria in 1966 although it was 
never ratified and it did not come into effect. However, after a 
number of set-backs, an Association Agreement with the three 
East African States (Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania) was signed in 
Arusha on September 24, 1969, to cover the same period as 
Yaounde II. This Agreement was, however, more limited in 
scope, and dealt mainly with trade arrangements. It did not 
include provisions on financial and technical cooperation 

Negotiations with the ACP countries were formally opened on 
July 25 and 26, 1973, in Brussels but the discussions proper did not 
really start before October 17 and 18, 1973. 

After several months’ negotiations in Brussels at plenipotentia- 
ry level, in July 1974 the Conference of Ministers in Kingston 
confirmed agreement on a political level. The talks showed the 
remarkable way in which the ACP States stuck together—in spite 
of the enormous difficulties involved in coordinating the positions 
of such a vast and varied group of countries, they managed to 
present a united front throughout the negotiations. 


MEMBERS: The 46 African, Caribbean and Pacific countries who 
signed the agreement are: 

In Africa: Botswana, Ethiopia, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Equatorial Guinea, Guinea Bissau, Kenya, Le- 
sotho, Liberia, Malawi, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda and Zam- 
bia. Plus the 18 Yaounde signatories and 
Mauritius. 


Barbados, Guyana, Jamaica, Grenada, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Bahamas. 


In the Caribbean: 


In the Pacific: Fiji, Western Samoa and Tonga. 

Since Lome was signed six more states have joined—Surinam 
(July 16, 1976) Seychelles (August 27, 1976) Comoros (September 
13, 1976) Sao Tome and Principe, Cape Verde and Papua New 
Guinea (March 28, 1977). 


EEC OFFICERS: Commissioner responsible for development 
policy, Claude Cheysson. 


Development Directorate: Director General, Dr. Klaus Meyer. 


Deputy Directors: Maurice Foley, Michel Hauswirth. 
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DESCRIPTION: The developing countries including all those in 
Africa have, since 1974, been searching to restructure the free 
market system of the world economy and create a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order, NIEO. The ‘“‘Group of 77” now number- 
ing more than 130 developing countries expresses the views of this 
bloc. 

The NIEO basic demands, in a simplified form, are: 


1. Commodities: An Integrated Programme for Commodities and 
an international Common Fund for financing commodity buffer 
stocks, to iron out the fluctuations in commodity prices and ensure 
a fair return to producers. This was the main focus of the fourth 
session of the United Nations Commission on Trade and Develop- 
ment held in Nairobi in May 1976 and Geneva, March 1977. The 
industrial countries agreed to investigate the problem and during 
1976-77 they mostly officially accepted the need for an integrated 
programme for commodities backed by a $66 Common Fund. 
The 18 commodities proposed at Nairobi were: bananas, 
bauxite, cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, hard fibres, iron ore, jute, 
manganese, meat, phosphates, rubber, sugar, tea, tropical timber, 
tin, vegetable oils. But later many of these commodities were 
considered impracticable. The 10 “hard core’ UNCTAD commo- 
dities considered most suitable for agreements are underlined. 





2. Debts: At the UNCTAD meetings the developing countries 
sought the cancellation of official debts of the least developed 
countries and the rescheduling of commercial debt so that 
repayments could be made over 25 years. But the industrial 
countries did not want the principle of debt cancellation to be 
established, as this would amount to a licence to run up further 
debts. They agreed instead to a case by case approach. 


3. Monetary System: At Kingston, Jamaica, the fifth meeting of 
the Interim Committee of the International Monetary Fund made 
it possible to use the holding at the IMF of each member’s 
currency. It agreed that the SDR was to become the principal 
reserve asset, not gold. Exchange rate floating would be legalised, 
providing countries maintained underlying economic and financial 
stability. The IMF also agreed to a sale of a sixth of the Fund’s 
gold to be put into a Trust Fund for the least developed countries 
(see IMF in this chapter). 


4. Transfer of Technology: UNCTAD decided to set up an 
Advisory Service on the Transfer of Technology to developing 
countries and an African centre, for this purpose. Meanwhile, the 
UN Commission on Transnational Corporations in Geneva is 
working out a code of conduct for multinational corporations 
governing such things as fair invoicing of imported products, the 
disclosure of more information, the diffusion of technology, and 
the eradication of bribery and tax evasion. 

Meanwhile, the Economic Commission for Africa has adopted a 
strategy for Africa over the next decade focusing on “the 
development of a structure of basic industries which exert strong 
growth promoting effects on other sectors, in particular on 
agriculture and rural transformation, which then react positively 
on each other and on the industrial sector’? (ECA Survey of 
Economic Conditions in Africa 1976). 

The ECA advised African governments to ‘‘guard and nourish 
those measures which have gained acceptance by the developed 
countries over the last years in their collective pursuit of a more 
just and equitable order: Such gains, although modest, are 
important. Developing countries should support such measures by 
a new domestic economic order.” 
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HISTORY 


Steps towards a 
New International Economic Order 


1974 
May NIEO adopted by UN 6th Session in an atmosphere of 
confrontation 

1975 

February Dakar conference of “Group of 77” countries makes 
further demands. EEC concludes Lome convention with 
46 ACP countries, including compensation for earnings 
shortfalls from certain commodities under STABEX. 


April NIEO priorities prominent at Commonwealth Heads of 
State summit, Kingston. Henry Kissinger speaking at 
Kansas City gives first sign of softening of US line on 
commodities. 


June Tin agreement renewed, US becomes member for first 
time. 


July-August Meeting of Commonwealth, OECD and “Group of 77” 


define individual positions. 


September Kissinger makes proposals for earnings stabilisation at 


UN 7th session. 


October Cocoa agreement. 


November Coffee agreement. 


December Key meeting of UNCTAD committee on commodities. 

Conference on International Economic Cooperation, 

CIEC or North-South Conference, Paris, sets up four 

working parties on NIEO. Meetings follow in January, 

February, March, 1976. 

1976 
January “Group of 77” in Manila want integrated commodity 


programme. 
May UNCTAD meets in Nairobi, Kenya. 


1977 
March UNCTAD meets in Geneva to discuss commodity 
stabilisation, and creation of $65 Common Fund for 
commodities. No timetable agreed. 





DESCRIPTION: Group of 24 richest, industrial nations in West. 
Set up under a convention signed December 14, 1960 in Paris 

1) to achieve highest sustainable economic growth in member 
countries, while maintaining financial stability, thus contributing 
to the development of the world economy; 

2) to contribute to sound economic expansion in member and 
non-member countries in the process of economic development; 

3) to contribute to the expansion of world trade. 
For details see Assistance to Africa. 


MEMBERS: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, West Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
United States. * 





Petroleum Shagerst Countries 


DESCRIPTION: An oil producers’ cartel formed in Baghdad in 
September 1960 to coordinate the policies of the large oil 
exporters. The founder members were Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela. Then the following joined: Qatar (1960), 
Libya and Indonesia (1962), Abu Dhabi (1967), Algeria (1969), 
Nigeria (1971), Ecuador (1973), Gabon (June, 1975). OPEC was 
formed in reaction to the lowering of posted prices by the oil 
companies in 1959 and 1960 and because the price of oil was 
practically static and lagging behind other price increases in the 
sixties. It increased the price of oil per barrel from $3 in 
September 1973 to $10-12 by the end of the year and provoked the 
oil crisis. 


OPEC ASSISTANCE: During 1974 OPEC committed $9.6 billion 
in development assistance to all countries and actually disbursed 
$2.6 billion. Assistance is channelled through World Bank, IMF 
(by July 1975 OPEC had provided 87% of the IMF Oil Facility), 
African Bank for Economic Development in Africa, and the UN’s 
International Fund for Agricultural Development besides large 
bilateral loans from its members. Its members devote their share 
in the profits on gold sales by the IMF to the IMF Trust Fund for 
Developing Countries. Major loans are also made through the 
Euro-Currency market. 


OPEC SPECIAL FUND: OPEC Ministers meeting at Vienna in 
November 1975 agreed to the creation of a special fund to help 
developing countries with interest-free loans. The $800m Fund 
was financed by 11 countries, mainly Iran ($210m), Saudi Arabia 
($202m) and Venezuela ($112m). Nigeria contributed $52m. A 
first allocation of $200m to 24 countries was completed by 
December 1976 with a promise of $400m to the International Fund 
for Agricultural Development. 

At Qatar on December 17. 1976 the Ministerial conference 
decided to increase the size of the Fund to $1,500m. 


ASSISTANCE TO AFRICA: African countries which have been 
given loans by the Special Fund include Egypt (second biggest 
loan after India of $14.45m), Sudan ($7.45m), Mozambique 
($6.55m), Guinea ($2.35m), Central African Empire ($1.75m) 
and smaller amounts to Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Lesotho, Mada- 
gascar, Mali, Mauritania, Somalia, Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda, 
Upper Volta and Cape Verde. 


OPEC Financial flows to Africa ($m) 1973 1974 1975 
To developing Africa 587 2,167 2,666 
Source: ECA Survey of Economic Conditions 1976 
Points to note about OPEC aid: 

1. The flow of OPEC aid covers less than 60% of the 


additional oil import bill of the Third World. 

2. Arab countries obtained three-fifths of total OPEC aid in 
1974 and 1975. 

3. Black Africa gets less than 10% of OPEC aid. 

4. Five countries alone (Egypt, India, Pakistan, Jordan and 
Syria) got over 70% of concessional commitments in 1974 and 
1975. 

5. OPEC's multilateral aid was only 14% in 1974 and 20% in 
1975 (compared with the DAC, industrial countries, 28%). 

6. OPEC aid rose more than five times in 1975 compared with 
1973 but the terms of OPEC aid are harder than the DAC 
countries. 

7. In 1972 OPEC countries contributed 4% of development 
assistance and DAC countries 87%. By 1975 OPEC was contribut- 
ing 16% ($2,750) and DAC 80%. 
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OPEC CONCESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 
1975 TO AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


Total Share of 
$ million Recipient 
in Total (%) 
Angola 20.0 0.5 
Chad 4.2 0.1 
Egypt 985.5 24.0 
Gabon 3.8 0.1 
Guinea 4.0 0.1 
Guinea-Bissau 1.2 0.1 
Mali 4.0 0.1 
Mauritania 47.6 42 
Morocco 87.4 2.1 
Niger 15.3 0.4 
Rwanda 6.5 0.2 
Senegal 3.0 0.1 
Somalia 89.3 2.2 
Sudan 90.5 2.2 
Tanzania 15/5 0.4 
Tunisia 71.4 a Bf 
Uganda 67.4 1.6 
Upper Volta 1.0 _ 
Africa 5 
(unallocated) Tot _— 
Source: OECD Development Cooperation Review 1976 
STABEX 


Stabilisation of Export Earnings for ACP 


(see Lome Convention for description of how the system works). 
DESCRIPTION: The first year of application of the STABEX 
system was 1975. In July 1976, 25 agreements involving 17 ACP 
countries were signed. Another agreement was signed later with 
Mali bringing total transfers for 1975 to nearly 73m units of 
account. By July 1977 total transfers relating to 1976 had reached 


31m to four countries. Guinea-Bissau alone received over Sm. 
— 68% of the transfers were to compensate APC countries for 
export losses on specific commodities. 32% to compensate for 


natural disasters. 


— 57% of the transfers went in grants to the least developed 


countries. 


STABEX: TRANSFERS FOR THE 1975 FINANCIAL YEAR 


Recipient ACP State 


BENIN 


BURUNDI 


CAMEROON 
CENT. AF. EMPIRE (1) 
CONGO 

ETHIOPIA (1) 


Flul 
GHANA 
IVORY COAST 
MALI (1) 
NIGER (1) 


SOMALIA (1) 


SUDAN (1) 
TANZANIA (1) 

TOGO (1) 

UGANDA (1) 

UPPER VOLTA (1) 
WESTERN SAMOA (1) 


Product 


Groundnuts 
Coffee 
Cotton 
Oilcake 


Cotton 
Raw hides, skins 


Wood (rough) 
Coffee 
Wood (rough) 


Coffee 
Raw hides, skins 


Copra oil 
Wood (rough) 
Wood (rough) 
Cotton 


Groundnuts 
Raw hides, skins 


Fresh bananas 
Raw hides, skins 


Raw hides, skins 
Cotton 

Coffee 

Cotton 
Groundnuts 
Cocoa 


Amount of transfer 
in EVA 


464,330 
1,174,883 
4,299,556 
1,191,079 


965,602 
520,053 


3,601,423 
353,108 
7,361,677 


9,339,683 
5,080,364 


615,140 
5,176,408 
15,000,000 
648,503 


5,441,294 
507,747 


1,296,907 
635,238 


1,658,579 
1,887,082 
2,680,324 
1,748,932 
685,239 
276,978 


72,785,065 


(1) Least developed ACP States receiving transfers in the form of grants 
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DESCRIPTION: UNCTAD was set up as an organ of the United 
Nations General Assembly in December 1964. It aims to evolve a 
coordinated set of policies, to be adopted by all governments to 
accelerate the economic development of developing countries. It 
is a policy making, rather than executive, body that tries to get 
agreement among all its members, rich and poor, on steps that 
would be beneficial to developing countries. Its work is negotiated 
at four yearly conferences when members try to work out new 
international policies. Secretary General Gamani Corea, has 
expressed the wish that it ‘“‘should be the main negotiating body of 
the United Nations on matters relating to commodities; the 
improvement of terms of trade; the transfer of technology; money 
and finance and the increased economic cooperation among 
developing countries.” 


ORGANISATION: The Trade and Development Board meets 
annually and has six main committees on commodities, manufac- 
tures, invisibles and financing related to trade, shipping, transfer 
of technology and economic cooperation and integration among 
developing countries, as well as a special committee on trade 
preferences. The board and the committees, meeting regularly, 
ensure the continuity of work. 


HISTORY: UNCTAD grew out of the increasing dissatisfaction of 
the developing countries at the failure to close the development 
gap between rich and poor. It was formed in December 1964 
under a UN resolution. Its first Secretary General was Raoul 
Prebisch (1964-69) followed by Manuel Perez Guerrero (1969-74). 
Gamani Corea took office an April 1974. 

The first conference held at Geneva from March 1964 defined 
problems and suggested lines of action. It set the target of 1% of 
national income for the flow of resources from developed to 
developing countries. The second conference in March 1968 at 
New Delhi increased the aid target to 1% of Gross National 
Product at market prices and introduced a Generalised System of 
Preferences—giving poorer countries tariff advantages in exports 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures. The EEC put this 
scheme into effect in July 1971 and Britain in January 1972. 

The third conference in Santiago in 1972 adopted a number of 
resolutions by majority voting on trade and commodities, but did 
not manage to get GSP extended to more sensitive areas or to 
establish a special fund to help the least developed economies. At 
the fourth conference in Nairobi in May 1976, emphasis moved to 
the establishment of an integrated commodity programme backed 
by a Common Fund. Industrial countries agreed to investigate the 
possibilities of such a scheme. But at a meeting held in Geneva in 
March 1977, no clear action was taken. 


MEMBERS: Membership open to all UN members. By October 
1976 there were 155 members. Ten of these are not UN members 
but belong to one or more of the UN specialised agencies, Angola 
being the African example. 


OFFICES: 
Switzerland. 


OFFICERS: c : 


Headquarters, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 





For African organisations turn 
to “Organisations today” chapter 
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DESCRIPTION: The largest single channel for international 
technical cooperation in the development field. It came into being 
in 1965 and supports some 8,000 development projects throughout 
the world. It helps developing countries identify projects and do 
prefeasibility and preinvestment surveys. It helps with economic 
and social planning on a regional as well as a national basis. It can 
be distinguished from other UN agencies because it keeps its 
resident representatives in 106 countries abroad, ready to help 
local governments with economic and technical planning and to 
execute country programmes. It provides a greater variety of 
services to more countries and in more fields than does any other 
development programme. 

Almost every member of the United Nations contributes to 
UNDP finance (nearly a third of the total $3.7b contributed 1959 
to September 1976, came from the USA, $1.1b). Sweden is a 
disproportionately large contributor ($351m) compared with its 
size and wealth. More than half of UNDP finance comes from the 
recipient countries themselves who pay the local costs of projects. 


TYPICAL PROJECTS IN AFRICA ($m): 
UNDP Local Total 
cost cost cost 
1. Agricultural production in 
Egypt (land reclamation, dis- 
ease eradication) 1.0 1.9 2.9 


2. Rural cooperatives Ivory Coast. 
(Project launched 1970; 1,500 
cooperatives already formed) 1.4 5.2 6.6 


3. Rail transport in Gabon. (Rail- 
way from Owendo port to North 
East manganese deposits) 4.2 iS sl, 


4. “All purpose” doctors, Camer- 
oon. (Basic training for African 


orientated health care) 1.8 1.5 3.3 
5. River blindness in West Africa. 
(Eradication of Onchocerciasis) 2.5 PANS 


6. Desert locust programme. 
(Control of locusts in north and 
parts of eastern Africa) CET 1.4 7A 


ORGANISATION: The UNDP functions under the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN General Assembly. It is headed by an 
Administrator who is responsible to a 48 nation Governing 
Council which decides policy and approves the volume of assis- 
tance allocated to each country. Regional bureaux cover Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and Europe, the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. Resident representatives are established in 106 
countries (nearly 40 in Africa). 

HISTORY: Its formation was agreed in 1965 as a merger between 
the UN’s Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance (set up 
in 1949) and the United Nations Special Fund (established in 
1959). It came into effect in January 1966. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, One United Nations Plaza, New York, 
NY10017, USA. Resident Representative offices in most African 
countries. 


OFFICERS: Administrator, Bradley Morse (USA). 





DESCRIPTION: An organisation proposed by the Stockholm 


Conference on the Human Environment in June 1972 and 
endorsed by the UN General Assembly on 15 December 1972 “‘to 
provide leadership in cooperation and coordination amongst 
governments and international agencies in environmental protec- 
tion and improvement”. UNEP was not created as an executive 
body, but to give leadership and direction to environmental 
initiatives—not to do the work itself but to make sure that it gets 
done. The UN resolution said that UNEP should “ensure that 
emerging environmental problems of wide international signifi- 
cance should receive adequate consideration by governments”. 
The environment fund, with contributions from individual coun- 
tries, received pledges between 1973-1977 of $100m. Expenditure 
rose from $418,000 in 1973 to $12.9m. in 1975. Most expenditure 
is made through existing UN agencies. 


Typical projects in Africa: 


1. Assistance to Capital Development Authority, Dodoma, Tanzania 
August 1975-July 1977 ($10m. est. cost) 

2. Control of environmental contaminants in foods in East Africa 
July 1975-December 1977 ($1.3m.) 

3. 5 haba pepe Lanett in arid zone (September 1975- 

lecember ase | $19,600) (January 1976-July 1 — 

Phase II $413,800) us a yea 

Seminar on conservation and management of ecosystems, April 

1975-May 1976 ($44,240) 

Environmental Study for the construction of a reservoir on the 

Tana River, May 1976-January 1977 ($200,000) 

Research and demonstration (Africa) centres in human settle- 

ments technology (a survey), October 1976-March 1977 ($52,000) 

Programme to develop integrated pest control in cotton growing 

(Africa), January 1977-December 1978 ($1.8m.) 

8. Training activities for environmental planning in Africa Septem- 
ber 1973-December 1977 ($2.2m.) 


NO MW 5 


ORGANISATION: Governing Council of 58 member states (16 
African) lays down policy at annual sessions. Environment Co- 
ordination Board meets periodically to ensure cooperation of all 
bodies within the UN system concerned with environment. 
Liaison officers are based in New York, Geneva and regional 
representatives in four regions, Africa, Asia and Pacific, Latin 
America and Western Asia. The secretariat based at Gigiri, 
Nairobi, is the only UN agency with its headquarters on African 
soil. 


MEMBERS: Membership is open to all UN members. 


OFFICES: UNEP Headquarters, Box 30552, Nairobi, Kenya 
(since December 1975, Gigiri, Nairobi). 


OFFICERS: Executive Director, Mostapha K. Tolba (Egypt). 
Representative for African region, Michel Dina-Lobé 
(Cameroon). 





DESCRIPTION: The World Bank is the largest multilateral 
development organisation; and the pronouncements of its Presi- 
dent are considered to be of fundamental importance. The Bank’s 
current President, Robert S. McNamara, who assumed office im 
April 1968, has been re-elected to a third five-year term to begin 
April 1978. In the past 30 years, since it made its first loans in 
1947, the Bank has lent $8,400 million to 41 countries on the 
African continent and $42,900 million globally. Lending to Africa 
has tripled in the past five years over the previous five. 

The Bank has two financial affiliates: the International Devel- 


AFRICA AND THE WORLD 


opment Association (IDA), which became operational in 1960 
and makes loans on interest-free terms to the poorer developing 
countries only, and is of particular significance to Africa; and the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC), which became oper- 
ational in 1956 and works with the private sector in developing 
countries. 

The Bank raises the money it lends through its own borrowing, 
by selling its bonds on financial markets or by privately placing 
them with central banks or other government agencies. In the year 
ended June 30, 1977, the Bank borrowed the equivalent of $4.1 
billion. The Bank’s outstanding loans cannot exceed 100% of its 
subscribed capital (by its member governments) and retained 


earnings. 


IDA is funded largely through periodical replenishments of its 
resources, which are in effect grants, by member countries. For its 
Fifth Replenishment, donors have agreed to a contribution of 
$7,637.85 million, which together with a Bank contribution from 
its net income, will be used to finance IDA operations for the 
three years beginning July 1, 1977. 

The Bank’s authorised capital now stands at $41,016 million 
after a recent approval of a selective capital increase amounting to 
$8,444 million. The Bank’s lending rate, currently at 8.2% per 
annum (June 1977), is adjusted every quarter, taking into account 
the cost of borrowing in the previous 12 months. 

The Bank has taken the lead in forming groups to co-ordinate 
financial and technical assistance to developing countries. There 
are now 20 such aid coordinating groups. 


ORGANISATION: All powers are vested in a Board of Gover- 
nors, which consists of one governor appointed by each member 
country, and meets once a year. The Executive Directors, 
representing the governors, meet at least once a week to carry out 
policy at the Bank’s headquarters in Washington and to consider 
all loan proposals. The President of the Bank is responsible to the 
Board. : 


HISTORY: The 44 Allied nations convened the UN Bretton 
Woods conference in July 1944 at which the Articles of Agree- 
ment were drawn up for the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. The Bank’s Articles of Agreement were signed 
on December 27, 1945 by 29 nations. The Soviet Union failed to 
become a member. Poland, Cuba and Czechoslovakia ceased 
membership. Yugoslavia is a founding member of the Bank. 
Romania joined in 1972. The Bank’s early role, in the reconstruc- 
tion of industrial countries worst affected by World War II, soon 
changed to meet development needs. 


THE WORLD BANK AND IDA IN AFRICA: In FY 76 the World 
Bank and IDA approved loans and credits worth $1,470 million to 
finance 81 different projects on the African continent. This was an 
increase of 54% over 1974. One-third of all World Bank lending to 
Africa in FY 76 was on concessional terms, either through IDA or 
the “Third Window” intermediate lending facility. 

The World Bank also attracts additional funds to Africa through 
co-financing arrangements. Some $800 million came from such 
arrangements in FY 76 to finance 35 projects. A significant part of 
this came from Arab oil-producers and their new development 
institutions, e.g., the Arab Bank for Economic Development in 
Africa (BADEA), the Kuwait Fund, the Saudi Fund, and now, 
the OPEC Special Fund. These institutions have benefited from 
World Bank expertise in project identification and appraisal, as 
they expand and train their own staff in development assistance. 

World Bank operations in Africa are expected to continue to 
grow in the future. The FYs 77-81 programmes propose an 85% 
increase in total lending to African countries in current dollar 
terms, and a 45% increase in the number of projects financed. 
MEMBERS: By June 30, 1977, the Bank had 129 member 


countries. 
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OFFICES: Headquarters, 1818 H Street NW, Washington DC, 
20433, U.S.A. European office at 66, avenue d’Ilena, Paris, 
France. In Africa, regional missions in Nairobi and Abidjan; 
resident missions in Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Mali, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania, Upper Volta, Zaire and Zambia. 


OFFICERS: President, Robert S. McNamara (USA). 








DESCRIPTION: The world food crisis of 1972-73 resulted in the 
UN World Food Conference in Rome on November 5-16, 1974. 
This conference decided to set up the World Food Council, a 
proposal approved by the UN General Assembly at its 29th 
session in December 1974. 

Its function is to act “‘as a coordinating mechanism to provide 
overall, integrated and continuing attention for the successful co- 
ordination and follow-up of policies concerning food production, 
nutrition, food security, food trade and food aid, as well as other 
related matters, by all the agencies of the UN system”. 

At its first session in Rome in June 1975 it agreed: 

1. To monitor the world food situation and develop short- and 
long-term solutions to food problems. 

2. To look at the total food picture and determine a world food 
strategy. 

3. To identify problem areas. 

4. To report these to the UN and recommend action. 

At its second session in Rome in June 1960 it decided to identify 
“food priority countries” which need most to increase their own 
food production. It called for an emergency grain reserve of at 
least 500,000t of grain and an intermediate reserve under the 
International Wheat Council and GATT of 15-20 million tons. It 
also made final arrangements to set up the INTERNATIONAL 
FUND FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, IFAD. 
This $1,022 million fund to promote agricultural development was 
set up at a UN conference in Rome in June 1976 and reached its 
$1,022m. pledged target in December 1976. The third session of 
the World Food Council took place in Manila, Philippines on June 
20, 1977, where a programme was outlined for the eradication of 
hunger and malnutrition. A call was made for a 10 million ton 
annual target of food aid to developing countries. The fourth 
session took place on July 4, 1977, and completed preparatory 
work. 


ORGANISATION: A UN organ reporting to the General Assem- 
bly through the Economic and Social Council with its headquar- 
ters in Rome. 
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MEMBERS: The council consists of 36 member states elected by 
the General Assembly on nominations by the Economic and 
Social Council on the basis of balanced geographical representa- 
tion. One third of members retire each year. African members in 
1977 were Chad, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Mauritania, 
Nigeria, Rwanda, Somalia. 


OFFICES: Headquarters, Terme di Caracalla, 00100, Rome, 
Italy. Tel 5797. 


OFFICERS: President, Arturo R. Tanco (Philippines, June 1977). 
Executive Director, Dr John Hannah (USA). 





DESCRIPTION: An international organisation within the United 
Nations system created in 1948 to protect and promote health 
among all the peoples of the world. It plans and coordinates health 
action on a global basis. At the request of member countries, it 
assists them in planning and carrying out health programmes, 
strengthening health services and training health workers. It 
promotes medical research and exchange of scientific information, 
makes health regulations for international travel, keeps communi- 
cable diseases under constant surveillance, collects and dissemi- 
nates data on health matters and sets standards for the quality 
control of drugs. 

An example of its activities in Africa is the Volta River Basin 
project against onchocerciasis (river blindness). WHO is the main 
executing agency in the project where seven African countries 
round the Volta basin are taking part. 


ORGANISATION: The World Health Assembly consisting of 
delegates from member countries is the governing body. It meets 
annually to decide policy, programme and budget. It appoints the 
Director General who is the chief technical and administrative 
officer. The executive board has 30 members designated by as 
many countries. The Secretariat of about 5,000 is headed by the 
Director General in Geneva. There are six regional offices. 


MEMBERS: 145 countries, all members of the United Nations. 


OFFICES: 
Switzerland. 
African Regional Office, PO Box 6, Brazzaville, Congo. 


Secretariat/Headquarters, 1211 Geneva 27, 


OFFICERS: Director General, Dr Halfdan Mahler. 





For figures on World 
assistance to Africa, 
see pages 15 & 16 





ALGERIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 3, 1962. 


AREA: 
2.38 million sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
18.5 million. Growth rate 3.3%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Algiers (Population 2 million). 


CURRENCY: 
Algerian dinar. 100 centimes = 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Front de Liberation Nationale, FLN. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Colone! Houari Boumedienne. President 
since June 19, 1965. 


1 dinar. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


For more than a century after Algiers fell to the 
French on July 5, 1830, the settlers ruled largely 
untroubled by nationalist ferment. Then came 
the riots at Setif in May 1945 when police 
opened fire and thousands of Algerians died. 


November 1, 1954: Revolt launched against 
the French. 


September 18, 1958: Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic (GPRA) set up. 


September 16, 1959: President de Gaulle of- 
fers self-determination. 


March 18, 1962: Agreement on independence 
reached at Evian, Switzerland. 


July 3, 1962: Independence proclaimed. 


September 25, 1963: Ben Bella elected 
President. 


June 19, 1965: Ben Bella deposed by coup. 
Houari Boumedienne assumes power. 


December 14, 1967: Attempted coup by Colo- 
nel Tahar Zbiri fails. 

January 31, 1968: French evacuate Mers el- 

- Kebir base. 


February 24, 1971: Government takes control- 
ting interest in all foreign oil companies in 


11, 1972: National Commission for 
Agrarian Revolution formed. 


5-9, 1973: Hosts fourth summit 
- _ conference of Non-Aligned Nations. 


+ 
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June 19, 1975: Boumedienne promises consti- 
tutional reform and a national charter. 


January 29, 1976: Algerian and Polisario 
troops defeated by Moroccans at Amgala. 


March 3, 1976: Seven members of pro-French 
subversion network sentenced to death or 
imprisonment for treason. 


March 7, 1976: Morocco and Mauritania break 
relations over Algeria's recognition of Polisar- 
io’s Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic. 


November 9, 1976: New constitution provides 
for national legislature, strengthens presiden- 
tial powers. 


December 10, 1976: Boumedienne elected 
President. 


February 25, 1977: Elects one-party National 
Assembly, first parliament since 1965 coup. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


ALGERIA’S original inhabitants were 
Berbers. They were organised in the state 
of Numidia which came under the Cartha- 
ginian empire until 146 BC. Afterwards the 
Romans ruled until the fifth century, being 
replaced by the Vandals and Byzantines. 

The Arabs first arrived in the seventh 
century, defeated the Berbers and convert- 
ed them to Kharjiism (later Schiism) and 
brought in new immigrants. A second wave 
of Arabs followed under Beni Hillal in 
1050 followed by the Almoravids and the 
Almohads who ruled from 1147 to the 
fourteenth century. 
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The Spanish invaded in the fifteenth 
century but were defeated by the Algerians 
with the help of the Ottoman Turks. The 
dey of Algiers owed suzerainty to the 
Turks but lived largely off piracy on the 
Mediterranean. 

The European powers called on the dey 
to abandon piracy and sought an excuse for 
intervention. This came when he struck the 
French consul’s face with a fly whisk. The 
French landed 37,000 troops at Sidi Fer- 
ruch on June 14, 1830, and took Algiers on 
July 5. In 1834 a Governor-General was 
appointed and French rule was extended 
beyond the city of Algiers. The Algerians 
resisted fiercely; Abdel Kader, their lead- 
er, not being defeated before December 
1847. In 1848 Algeria was declared a 
French territory. By the time of the first 
world war there were 200,000 French 
settlers. 

Algerian nationalism started after the 
war. Messali Hadj formed the Etoile Nord 
Africaine in Paris in 1923 and published a 
newspaper which was driven underground 
but re-emerged in the thirties and led to 
the foundation in 1936 of the Parti Popu- 
laire Algérien. Meanwhile Ferhat Abbas 
had formed the Federation of Muslim 
Councillors. He first asked for assimilation 
with equality, but by 1936 he wanted 
autonomy and links with France and by 
1943 self-determination. 

Serious riots broke out at Setif on May 8, 
1945 and thousands died (many more than 
the official French figure of 88 Frenchmen 
and 1,500 Arabs). Ferhat Abbas was ar- 
rested and the AML proscribed, but fur- 
ther disturbances occurred in October 1945 
and May 1946. 

Ferhat Abbas was released, formed a 
new party and won the elections to the 
constituent assembly on June 2, 1946. He 
then demanded an autonomous state, fed- 
erated to France. But the French refused 
to discuss these proposals and instead 
passed the Statute of Algeria setting up an 
Algerian Assembly of 120 members half 
elected by a European electoral college. 
Some nationalists boycotted outright the 
elections which followed, while others 
were harassed and intimidated. In 1954 a 
secret group led by Ben Bella and Beka- 
cem Krim started to prepare for the revolu- 
tion. The group became the Front de Libér- 
ation Nationale, FLN, which on November 
1, 1954 launched the revolution with a 
series of attacks on targets in Algiers. At 
first the nationalist press opposed the use 
of violence, but the revolution spread and 
Ferhat Abbas finally pledged his support in 
Cairo on April 26, 1956. The Algerians 
worked through the Armée de Libération 
Nationale, ALN, the armed wing of the 
FLN. Against them the French settlers set 
up the Organisation de l’Armée Secréte, 
OAS, in April 1956. 

On September 18, 1958 the FLN esta- 
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bished the Gouvernement Provisoire de la 
Republique Algérienne, GPRA, in exile in 
Tunis, led by Ferhat Abbas. De Gaulle 
offered a ceasefire and peace talks on the 
basis of self-determination. These contin- 
ued through 1960 and 1961 until the abor- 
tive coup of April 22, 1961 by four retired 
Generals under Raoul Salan. The attempt 
was crushed but the OAS stepped up their 
campaign of bomb outrages in France and 
Algeria. 

By the end of 1961 France had 500,000 
troops in Algeria and, according to French 
figures, 17,250 Frenchmen were killed dur- 
ing the war and 51,800 injured, while 
Algerian dead were officially put at 
141,000. Most of the 800,000 European 
community had left the country by the time 
of independence. 

Negotiations between the two sides con- 
tinued in December 1961, in Rome and in 
January 1962 and ended in the important 
Evian agreement of March 18, 1962 which 
brought a ceasefire and a programme for 
independence. A referendum was held on 
July 1, 1962 with 91% of the electorate 
choosing independence, which was de- 
clared on July 3, 1962. 

Ben Khedda and the GPRA arrived in 
Algiers on July 5, 1962 to take over the 
government but he was opposed by Ben 
Bella and Houari Boumedienne who had 
created a political bureau in Morocco, 
ready to take over the direction of the 
country. The wilaya commanders, after 
some hesitation, pledged their support to 
Ben Bella. Ben Khedda, realising that he 
had lost and was in danger of being unseat- 
ed by the army, fled the capital. 


Elections were held on a single list of 
candidates proposed by the political bu- 
reau, on September 20. Ben Bella emerged 
as Prime Minister and Ferhat Abbas as 
President of the Assembly. 

Ben Bella introduced a policy based ona 
complete break with France, non-align- 
ment in world affairs and Nasserist anti- 
colonialism in Africa. He nationalised for- 
eign property, introduced collective farm- 
ing and workers’ management (autoges- 
tion). On July 31, 1963 an FLN conference 
approved a Presidential system of govern- 
ment, with the President nominated by the 
FLN and elected by universal suffrage. 
Ben Bella was overwhelmingly elected as 
the first President on September 25, 1963. 

But Ben Bella’s progress was never easy. 
He was opposed by a whole range of 
political groups which did not find that 
their part in the independence struggle was 
adequately rewarded. By the time M. Bitat 
resigned, shortly after the formation of the 
Presidential cabinet in 1963, all the “histor- 
ic leaders of the Algerian revolution” had 
also quit. A serious revolt by the Kabyles 
started in September 1963 under another 
of the original leaders, Dr Hocine Ait 
Ahmed. 


But Ben Bella survived while he still had 
the support of Houari Boumedienne who 
controlled the army and had been promot- 
ed Vice-President. Boumedienne’s coup 
against Ben Bella on June 19, 1965 can be 
explained partly in personality terms, part- 
ly by the fear that Ben Bella would try to 
get personal control of the army and partly 
because he was concentrating on foreign 
affairs at the expense of the economy. He 
was toppled as preparations were being 
made for a major Afro-Asian summit in 
Algiers. Boumedienne set up a Revolu- 
tionary Council, under his chairmanship, 
and announced a_ broad-based civilian 
government. 

On December 14, 1967 a group of left- 
wing ministers joined by Colonel Tahar 
Zbri attempted a coup but failed and Zbri 
escaped to Tunisia where he was sentenced 
to death in absentia. 

President Boumedienne continued to 
rule without making concessions to democ- 
racy. In June 1972 he said ‘‘the historic 
phase through which our country is passing 
requires guidance”. 

He concentrated on economic problems, 
waiting until September 1973 to resume 
Ben Bella’s interest in international affairs. 
Then he hosted the conference of non- © 
aligned states followed by the Arab summit 
in October 1973 where he fully backed the 
use of the oil weapon in the struggle 
against Israel and ultimately as a method of 
readjusting the balance of wealth in the 
world between rich and poor. 

At the end of 1974 he backed the initia- 
tive by President Giscard d’Estaing of 
France for a series of conferences, that 
became known as the North-South Dia- 
logue on the New International Economic 
Order and on the role of oil prices in 
economic readjustment. 

On April 10, 1975 President Giscard 
became the first French Head of State to 
visit Algeria since independence when he 
paid a three-day visit. 

On June 19, 1975 President Boume- 
dienne promised that Algeria would get a 
constitution (a national charter). On 
March 9, 1976 Ferhat Abbas, Ben Khedda 
and other leaders of the Algerian revolu- 
tion in exile launched an ‘“‘appeal to the 
Algerian people” for reforms and raised 
some support internally in the columns of 
the local newspapers and on radio and 
television, but the government put suspect- 
ed leaders under constant surveillance and 
pressed ahead with its own plans for a 
national charter. 

After a lively public debate which chal- 
lenged the government on almost all issues 
except the position of the President and the 
goal of socialism, a new Algerian constitu- 
tion was published on November 9, 1976 
providing for a legislative assembly and 
increased powers for the President. This 
was overwhelmingly approved by another 
referendum on November 19. e 


Elections, held on February 25, 1977 
were based on FLN single party lists with 
three candidates hand-picked by senior 
party officials for each of the 261 seats. The 
Assembly has no power to censure or 
unseat the government, but public debate 
was welcomed after 12 years of rule by 
decree. 

In a cabinet reshuffle on April 23 new 
ministers were appointed and President 
Boumedienne further increased his own 
powers by taking on the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs and the Civil Service. His 
takeover of religious affairs was significant 
because it allowed the President to encour- 
age “the revolutionary and socialist as- 
pects” of the state religion. 


ECONOMY 


WHEN Algeria became independent on 
July 5, 1962 the bitterest struggle for na- 
tional independence of any colonial people 
had left hundreds of thousands dead with 
up to half a million refugees in Morocco 
and Tunisia. Almost the whole of the 
European population had fled the country. 
About 800,000 settlers holding the top jobs 
in government and the private sector quit 
the country abandoning their farms, clos- 
ing down their factories and often sabotag- 
ing their machinery and supply services. 

A high proportion of the Algerian popu- 
lation were either unemployed or under- 
employed; four-fifths were illiterate and 
they inherited an economy that was heavily 
dependent on France, with agriculture 
forming 80% of national exports (53% 
wine) and France supplying most imports. 

Under Ben Bella the workers took over 
the running of the estates and factories. 

Ben Bella undertook various nationali- 
sation measures, particularly of French 
property, but he had worked out no long- 
term strategy by the time of the military 
coup of June 1965. The new government 
under Colonel Boumedienne put the econ- 
omy first and chose an economic system 
dominated by state capitalism under rigid 
planning. A pre-plan in 1967-69 diverted 
maximum resources into heavy industry 
based on local raw materials. This trend 
was taken further in the first four-year plan 
1970-73 which put 45% of investment 
funds into industry compared with only 
15% into agriculture. 

Meanwhile banks, industries, mines, 
transport services and hotels were brought 
under state control. On February 24, 1971 
the government took a controlling interest 
in all foreign oil companies./The state, 
through some 45 state companies and 16 
national agencies (offices nationaux) now 
controls all key sectors of the economy 
with imports, exports and foreign exchange 
also controlled by these state organisations 
which have a considerable degree of auton- 
omy within general policy guidelines. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Billion Algerian dinars, except where indicated). 


ALGERIA 


CURRENCY: Algerian dinar. Multiple currency practice. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 47,505m dinars (1974 current prices). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $12,290m (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $780 (1975, Worid Bank). 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Exports (Fob) 4.2 5.8 7.5 19.6 hse 7 ti | 
Imports (Cif) 6.0 6.7 8.8 17.7 24.1 22.1 
Balance —1.8 —0.9 ie +1.9 6.9 —1.0 
Goods and services (net) 2a —1.8 =o +0.8 =7.8 
Private transfers (net) +1.3 +9.2 +1.6 +1.6 +1.7 
Government transfers +0.9 +0.1 +0.1 +1.7 +0.1 
Capital (net) 0.0 +0.1 ce by’ +1.9 +5.2 

External reserves nil —0.4 =2.3 —2.0 +0.2 
MAIN EXPORTS (dinars, billion) 
Crude oil 2.9 4.6 5.8 16.6 14.9 18.5 
Refined oil _ _ 0.4 0.8 1.1 
Wine 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.5 
Natural gas _— 0.1 0.2 0.2 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1974 Exports to: USA 4.3, West Germany 3.9, France 3.2, Italy 1.2, Spain 0.9. 
1974 Imports from: France 4.7, West Germany 2.3, USA 1.7, Italy 1.4, Spain 0.8. 


_ BUDGET 
_ Total revenue 
Total expenditure 


_ Capital expenditure 
* Estimates 


ROO 
NOW 


‘DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Four year development plan 1974-77. 
Total expenditure: 110 billion dinars. 


Expenditure in: industry 40%, agriculture 10%. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 million) 


1971 
507 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment 46% 
Secondary school enrolment 8% 
Source: UNESCO Yearbook 1977. 
HEALTH 1969 
Hospital beds 39,053 
Population per bed 356 
Doctors 1,698 
Population per doctor 8,192 


_ Source: UN Yearbook 1976. 


The agrarian revolution was launched by 
President Boumedienne in July 1971 ac- 
knowledging that well over half the popu- 
lation is dependent on the sector for its 
livelihood. It broke up the large Algerian- 
owned estates and redistributed the land to 
landless peasants. First the larger areas 
were parcelled out for cooperatives, often 
in pilot villages. A second stage in 1973 
distributed over 650,000 hectares to more 
than 60,000 families of landless peasants 
and a third stage in 1975 saw the develop- 
ment of the high plains and the fringes of 
the Sahara, with some control of nomads 
and their flocks. 

But the agricultural revolution has not 
been as successful as the industrial. Lack of 
profitability of the agricultural sector and 
the attraction of high urban wages has 


114 23.4 25.0 26.1 21.9; 
9.5 12.5 19.1 25.5 27.9" 
3.2 4i 5.4 8.7 1:9" 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
493 1,143 1,689 1,083 1,987 

1975 

86% 

16% 


ARMED FORCES (personne!) 
Army 67,000 (100 T-34 tanks, 300 T-54/55). 
Navy 3,800 (6 ex-Soviet submarine chasers). 


Airforce 5,000 (177 combat aircraft). 
Source: Institute of Strategic Studies, 1977/78. 
Main sources: Algerian government reports, IFS, ECA. 


meant a loss of the best, youngest workers 
to the towns. Consequently Algeria is 
spending a third of its oil revenues on food 
imports,and food subsidies take up a sig- 
nificant proportion of the national budget. 
Total investment under the 1970-73 plan 
exceeded targets and the country as a 
whole maintained one of the highest rates 
of investment in the Third World. Since 
1965 economic growth has averaged 7%. 
The four-year plan 1974-77 followed the 
same strategy with heavy industry (particu- 
larly in oil and gas) taking priority at the 
expense of raising living standards or creat- 
ing more employment opportunities in the 
short run. Planners hope that by 1980 this 
policy will have created enough jobs to 
absorb Algeria’s population which is both 
young, and growing at 3.3% a year. And 
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ultimately when the oil and gas run out, the 
country will have been transformed into a 
modern industrial economy. 

Production of oil started in 1958 particu- 
larly around Hassi Messaoud in central 
Algeria and rose to 26 million tons by 1965 
and to a peak of 50.8mt in 1973 since when 
it has declined following the Middle East 
War and conservation measures. Produc- 
tion is now running at a third less than peak 
levels. There are four oil pipelines and two 
refineries at Skikda and Arzew run by the 
state oil company, Sonatrach. 

But natural gas has a brighter future in 
terms of known reserves (estimated at 
3,000 billion cu m). Production has been 
rising steadily since commercial production 
started in 1961 with 6,502 million cubic 
metres exported in 1975. By the early 
1980s gas exports should be more impor- 
tant than oil and Algeria should become 
the world’s largest exporter. 

Two major pipelines have so far been 
built and another is under construction to 
Arzew. A pipeline under the Mediterra- 
nean via Cap Bon in Tunisia and Sicily is 
also being built which will allow gas to be 
fed into the European grid. Meanwhile two 
massive gas liquefaction plants, are con- 
tracted to be built. Huge contracts have 
been signed with East Coast American 
companies to start taking this gas from 
1979 onwards. Other deals have been 
signed with Spain and Belgium. 

Since the oil crisis in 1973 the economy 
has been under strain. There is a perma- 
nent balance of payments deficit which 
reached a peak in 1975. Foreign borrowing 
to finance the investment programme per- 
sists and the cost of foreign debt servicing 
reached 11.3% of current account earnings 
or 15% of export earnings in 1975. Total 
foreign debt is almost 20,000m Algerian 
dinars. Oil revenues have also been in 
decline due to conservation measures and 
the economic recession in the west. 

Meanwhile Algeria’s second four-year 
development plan 1974-77, originally set at 
52,000m Algerian dinars, was revised to 
over 110,000m dinars following the oil 
crisis and inflation which followed. 

The outlook is not helped by the failure 
of agriculture to respond to the agrarian 
reform despite continual exhortation by 
the Head of State. The population is grow- 
ing fast and consumption standards are 
rising. Food imports rose from 3,000m 
dinars in 1974 to 8,000m in 1975. In 1976 
severe import controls were introduced to 
ensure a reasonable balance between ex- 
ports and imports. The January 1977 bud- 
get sharply increased taxes. 

By 1978 the Algerian situation was de- 
pendent on how effective the import con- 
trols, imposed during the year, turned out 
to be in practice and how quickly gas sales 
could be expanded to the USA where the 
Federal power authorities were very slow 
in approving agreed natural gas contracts. 
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HYBRID 


POULTRY FARM 


(ZAMBIA) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 9093, ITIMPI, KITWE TEL:- 2756 


TEL:- 718113, 81767 
TELEX ZA 43310 
P.O. Box CH 97, CHELSTON, LUSAKA, 


DAY OLD BROILER 
CHICKS 


DAY OLD‘HARCO’ PULLET 
CHICKS 








DAY OLD *HARCO’ 
COCKEREL CHICKS 


‘CREST’ DRESSED 
CHICKENS 


Supplies are readily available: 

from both Lusaka and Kitwe 

for the domestic or export 
markets outside Zambia. 








Since Zambia’s Independence 
in 1964, we have produced 
61,459,877 day old chicks ! 





ANGOLA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
November 11, 1975. 


AREA: 
1,246,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
7.18 million. Growth rate 2.45% 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Luanda (population 490,000) 


CURRENCY: 
Angolan Kwanza. 1.Kwanza = 100 Lwei. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Portuguese. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Movimento Popular de Libertacaode 
Angola, MPLA (Ruling party) 

Frente Nacional de Libertacao de Angola, 
FNLA. 

Uniao Nacional para a Independencia 
Total de Angola, UNITA. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President: Dr Antonio Agostinho Neto. 


ESSENTIAL DATES | 


Portugal's administration treated Angola as an 
overseas province, a term first used in the 1820 
“constitution. The Governor-General had few 
problems until the 1960s. 


December 1956: MPLA formed clandestinely in 

Luanda. 

March 15, 1961: Outbreak of rebellion by 
African nationalists. 


a 20, 1961: First debate on Angola in UN 
General Assembly results in resolution for 
_ decolonisation. 


‘April 5, 1962: Holden Roberto establishes gov- 
ernment in exile at Kinshasa. 


Decewber 1963: Portugal suspended from UN 
Economic Commission for Africa. 


July 1966: Offshore drilling at Cabinda strikes 
oil. 


November 27, 1968: Dr Marcello Caetano, 

newly installed Portuguese Prime Minister, 
reasserts Salazar policy of retaining overseas 
provinces in Africa. 


December 13, 1972: Two nationalist move- 
ments, MPLA and FNLA, agree to set up 
united liberation headquarters at Kinshasa. 


April 25, 1974: Portuguese revolution. 


August 9, 1974: Decolonisation timetable an- 
nounced as first clashes between nationalist 
movements occur. 


Mocamedes 
ee | | | vy Sa da ae Jeira Cassinga 
os ui ty Fe 


Alexandre 


s 
Towns Coffee 
Roads Sisal 


Namibia 


Railways 
International airport 


Major ports Maize 





January 15, 1975: Agreement to form tripartite 
government (MPLA, FNLA, UNITA). 


August 29, 1975: South African column inter- 
venes to support UNITA, as civil war reaches 
climax. 


November 11, 1975: MPLA and UNITA-FNLA 
set up two rival governments. 


January 1976: MPLA starts winning war. 


February 11, 1976: MPLA admitted to OAU 
membership. 


February 28, 1976: Peace agreement signed 
with President Mobutu of Zaire. 


May 27, 1977: Attempted coup by MPLA Action 
Committee suppressed. 


Oils (peanuts, palm oil, 


Sugar cane 


ANGOLA 


Zambia 


© Cotton Manganese 
4 industrial fishing Salt 


2 
‘ ~~ Diamonds Phosphates 


castor) 
Iron 


Ba 
Copper § Oil refining 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE PORTUGUESE colonised Angola 
from 1482 onwards when the explorer 
Diego Cao reached the Zaire river mouth 
They extended their control inland from 
the coast, destroying the power of the 
Kongo kingdom and other African states in 
the hinterland. Portugal's main interest in 
Angola was as a reservoir of slaves for the 
plantation economy of Brazil; an estimated 
seven million slaves were rounded up by 
the Euro-African pombeiro agents causing 
a drastic depopulation of the country 
Following the abolition of slavery in 1836, 
forced labour continued to flourish, and 
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was finally abolished only in 1961. The 
1885 Congress of Berlin confirmed Portu- 
guese rule over the present-day Angola, 
but they only won control of the south by 
the 1920s with South African assistance. 

Rigid control from Lisbon was imposed 
by the Salazar dictatorship from 1926 
onwards; in 1955 the colony became a 
province of metropolitan Portugal, and 
was given limited loca] autonomy as a state 
by the Caetano Government in 1971. All 
inhabitants were then accorded citizenship 
rights; previously these had _ been 
restricted. 

Nationalist organisations emerged in the 
1950s, initially amongst the educated few 
of the African/mesti¢o population; Portu- 
gal’s reluctance to consider any reforms, 
and police repression convinced nationalist 
leaders of the need for armed revolt. 

The MPLA (Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola), founded in 1956, 
supported by the Mbundu people and 
assimilado population of the coastal cities, 
launched an abortive uprising in Luanda in 
February 1961. Reorganised from exile in 
Brazzaville and Lusaka under the leader- 
ship of Dr Agostinho Neto, by 1974 the 
movement had established guerilla-held 
areas in the Cabinda enclave and the vast 
eastern regions. 

Its progress was hampered by Zaire’s 
support for the rival FNLA (National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola) which 
had been set up in March 1962 as a merger 
of the UPA (Union of the Peoples of 
Angola) and other groups with support 
predominantly from the northern Bakongo 
people. FNLA’s leader, Holden Roberto, 
a relative of President Mobuto Sese-Seko 
of Zaire, established the GRAE, the 
Revolutionary Government of Angola in 
Exile, in Kinshasa. The UPA had initiated 
a bloody uprising by African coffee-planta- 
tion workers in March 1961 which was 
repressed with great ferocity—some 50,000 
Africans were killed, and thousands more 
fled into Zaire as refugees. A third nation- 
alist organisation, UNITA (Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola) was set up 
by Dr Jonas Savimbi in 1965 when he 
resigned as Foreign Minister of GRAE; 
without outside backing UNITA neverthe- 
less established itself in the south-eastern 
districts with support mainly from the 
Ovimbundu people. 

Following the April 1974 military coup 
in Portugal, General Spinola initially tried 
to maintain some form of Portuguese pres- 
ence in Angola, but in July the new leader- 
ship of the Armed Forces Movement de- 
cided on a negotiated withdrawal. This 
proved difficult to effect due to the con- 
tinuing disunity amongst the nationalist 
groups, but in August 1974 a three-year 
decolonisation timetable was announced. 
This was followed by an agreement on 
January 15, 1975 at Alvor in Southern 
Portugal to establish a tripartite Transi- 
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tional Government consisting of represen- 
tatives from FNLA, MPLA and UNITA, 
with formal independence scheduled for 
November 11. 

Relations between the nationalist 
organisations rapidly deteriorated, and the 
FNLA and UNITA withdrew from the 
transitional government in August 1975 as 
violence flared, particularly in Luanda be- 
tween the FNLA and MPLA. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1975 two rival governments were 
declared: the MPLA’s People’s: Republic 
of Angola in Luanda, and the FNLA/UN- 
ITA Democratic Popular Government in 
Huambo. A protracted civil war ensued, in 
which a crucial part was played by foreign 
intervention. 

With the aid of a South African expedi- 
tionary force of some 4,000 men, 
FNLA/UNITA forces initially gained con- 
trol of three-quarters of the country, push- 
ing the MPLA back to the outskirts of 
Luanda, Texeira de Sousa in the east and 
the Cabinda enclave, where two secession- 
ist movements were unable to make much 
headway. By the end of the year the tide 
was turned on the arrival of 5-10,000 
Cuban regulars and a massive shipment of 
arms and supplies to Luanda by the USSR. 
On February 11, 1976 the MPLA Govern- 
ment was admitted to full OAU member- 
ship, Huambo was captured and_ the 
FNLA/UNITA forces retreated to the ex- 
treme north-west and south-east corners of 
the country. South African troops were 
withdrawn across the Namibian border in 
March 1976, following an agreement by the 
MPLA not to destroy the Cunene hydro- 
electric works on the Angolan side. 

The first Western power to recognise the 
MPLA Government was France, followed 
by the EEC countries, and in July 1976 the 
United States withdrew its veto on Ango- 
la’s membership of the United Nations. 
Zambia, which had supported UNITA, 
was amongst the last African countries to 
accept the MPLA victory, and relations 
have been even more troubled with Zaire. 
An agreement was signed on February 28, 
1976 with President Mobutu, providing for 
repatriation of Angolan refugees, an end 
to FNLA facilities in Kinshasa, and recog- 
nition of Angola’s sovereignty over Ca- 
binda. But in March 1977, a force of 4,000 
ex-Katangese gendarmes which had sup- 
ported the MPLA in the civil war, were 
allowed to cross the border in an attack on 
Zaire’s Shaba province; while Angola 
claimed persistent Zaire support for FNLA 
raids from the north. 

More serious has been the continuation 
of guerilla activities by UNITA forces in 
the south which have prevented the re- 
opening of the Benguela Railway, and 
forced the government to maintain Cuban 
assisted garrisons in most southern towns. 
In March 1977, at a congress held in the 
Angolan bush, the UNITA leadership an- 
nounced its intention to persist in a Viet- 


nam-style war of attrition, and establish a 
separate Black African Socialist Republic 
south of the 11th parallel. The government 
has proved unable to dislodge UNITA 
altogether and in July alleged that South 
Africa was training and supplying UNITA 
forces from Namibia. 

The government has also been faced by 
opposition from disaffected MPLA fac- 
tions. On May 27, 1977, an attempted coup 
by the MPLA Action Committee was sup- 
pressed by forces loyal to President Neto 
only after the killing of a number of leading 
government officials, including Finance 
Minister Saydi Mingas and the temporary 
capture of the Luanda radio station. Nito 
Alves, former Interior Minister, and Jose 
Van-Dunem, who had both been expelled 
from the MPLA Central Committee on 
May 21 as “ultra-revolutionaries”, and for 
accusing President Neto of being anti- 
Soviet, were widely regarded as the au- 
thors of the rebellion. 

According to the country’s Constitution- 
al Law, Angola is a one-party state, with 
the People’s Assembly defined as the high- 
est body. Pending complete unification, 
full powers are exercised by the Council of 
the Revolution. The Chief of State is the 
President of the MPLA, and all state 
structures are subordinate to the party 
heirarchy. The government's foreign policy 
is non-aligned and it has specifically ruled 
out any offer of bases to foreign powers. 
President Neto, as one of the five “Front 
Line’ presidents, has considerable influ- 
ence on events in South Africa. 


ECONOMY 


IN THE LAST 15 years of Portuguese rule 
rapid economic development took place, 
based on the production for export of 
minerals, petroleum, coffee and other 
cash-crop products. The economy was 
boosted by substantial foreign investment 
from Britain and the United States, and 
the transit trade by railway from Rhodesia, 
Zambia and Zaire to the coastal ports of 
Lobito and Luanda. By the time of inde- 
pendence, Angola was generating a sub- 
stantial visible trade surplus, amounting to 
5.900m escudos in 1973, with a balance of 
payments surplus of 301m escudos. 

The civil war led to widespread econom- 
ic disruption, with an exodus of all but 
30,000 of the 700,000 white population. 
The shortage of skilled labour and techni- 


cians, together with war damage to com- ~ 
munications, especially the important Ben- 


guela Railway, are the government’s most 
serious problems. But’ the economy’s di- 
versified resource-base should ensure an 
eventual resumption of economic growth. 


Mineral Wealth 


Angola has extensive mineral wealth. 
much of it still untapped. Diamonds are 


the country’s third-largest export earner, 
with 95% of production by DIAMENG. the 
Companhia Diamentes de Angola, a De 
Beers subsidiary with Belgian and British 
shareholdings. Output at the rate of 2m 
carats of mainly gem quality with a value of 
over 2,000m escudos, 10% of annual ex- 
port earnings, continued until the civil war. 
By January 1976 productivity had slumped 
by 85% with an upsurge of illicit mining 
and exodus of white technicians and Afri- 
can workers. DIAMENG has approached the 
government for a new arrangement involv- 
ing a state take-over of the 50,000 sq km 
concession at Dundo and a management 
contract for the company. 

Iron ore deposits are estimated at 130m 
tons, with production centred at the Cas- 
singa mine owned by the Companhia Min- 
eira de Lobito, in which Krupp has a major 
interest. Exports to the value of 6m tons a 
year continued until August 1975, when 
the company ceased operations due to the 
working-out of the mine’s high-grade ore. 
Major new investment will be needed to 
resume production and a Swedish mining 
group is currently negotiating with the 
government for a lease. 

There are additional unexploited depos- 
its of copper (23m tons at Tetelo in Uige); 
manganese (80-100m tons in Cabinda); 
alabaster, magnetite, phosphates, gypsum, 
uranium, asphalt, bitumen, mica, quartz 
and gold. 


Offshore Oil 


Oil has become the country’s main ex- 
port earner in recent years. The US Gulf 
Oil Corporation began production from 
the Cabinda oil field in July 1966 and 
output increased steadily to 54.6m barrels, 
around 7m tons, in 1974. Reserves of 300m 
tons are sufficient for 30 years at current 
production rates. Oil exports (mostly from 
the Cabinda fields) accounted for 49% of 
exports in 1974, half to the United States; 
Gulf has invested $250m in Angola, and 8- 
10% of its world production is derived 
from Angola. The US State Department 
ordered a halt to Cabindan operations in 
December 1975; in March 1976 it lifted 
restrictions on tax and royalty payments to 
the government and allowed Gulf to re- 
sume production at pre-war levels. 
(130,000 b/d in 1977). The government 
stands to obtain $500m, about 60% of its 
annual revenue from Gulf, and is seeking 
to reschedule payments at a higher rate in 
line with OPEC practices. 

Four other oil producers with a com- 
bined annual output of 1.5m tons are 
Petrangol (which operates the country’s 
first oilfield at Benfica), Angol, Texaco 
and Total. The Luanda refinery has a 
capacity of a million tons a year. Plans to 
expand this to 2m tons, and open a 5m ton 
refinery in Mocamedes were halted by the 
civil war. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


ilion escudos res where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Angolan Kwazda, 


ANGOLA 


linked to Portuguese escudo before devaluation. 54k = £1. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 58.9bn. Escudos (1973 current prices). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $3,710m (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $680 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE: (billion escudos) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Exports (Fob) 12.2 12.1 13.9 19.2 31.0 
Imports (Cif) 10.6 12.1 10.7 13.3 15.8 
Balance 1.6 as 32 5.9 15.2 
NET CURRENT a/c —1.9 +1.7 +1.3 n.a. 
NET CAPITAL a/c 0.1 =0.7 —1.0 na. 
Overall Balance -1.8 +1.0 +0.3 n.a. 
MAIN EXPORTS: 
1972 1973 1974 
Coffee 3.8 5.2 6.3 
Crude Oil 3.5 5.8 15.0 
Diamonds 1.6 2.0 2.5 
iron Ore 1.0 1.2 1.2 
Fishmeal 0.5 0.7 0.5 
Sisal 0.3 0.5 1.3 
MAIN TRADING PARTNERS: 


1974 Exports to: Portugal 27.2%, EEC 10.5%, USA 38%, Japan 5.8%, Canada 7.8%. 
1974 Imports from: Portugal 21.0%, EEC 38. 0%, USA 10. 2%, Japan 4.8%, S. Africa 9.9%. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS AND oH gs aes (000 tons). 
1 


Diamonds (‘000 carats) 5 
Iron Ore 6.1 
Crude Petroleum 5.1 
a deese only 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION: (000 tons). 
Coffee (000 bags) 3.3 
Cotton seed 0.6 
Cotton lint 0.3 
Sisal 0.7 
Sugar 0.7 
BUDGET: (billion escudos). 

1970 
Revenue 9.4 
Expenditure 9.0 
Surplus 0.4 


ECONOMIC PLAN: Period: 1968-1973 


971 972 1973 1974 
Ma 2.2 2.2 1.4 
6.2 4.8 6.1 4.2 
5.7 7A 8.2 6.2 
3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 
0.9 0.4 0.5 n.a. 
0.3 0.2 0.4 na. 
0.7 0.8 0.6 n.a. 
0.9 0.8 na n.a. 
Actual Forecast 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
11.1 12.2 16.3 19.5 27.0 
10.3 12.1 15.7 19.5 27.0 

0.8 0.1 0.6 — — 


Total Expenditure forecast: 25.1bn escudos. Public sector 33%. Disbursements by 
Portuguese administration fell below budget estimates in all years. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 21% 86% 
Secondary school enrolment B% 


ARMED FORCES: 


HEALTH: 1973 
Hospital beds 18,011 
Population per bed 322 
Doctors 383 


Population per doctor 8,192 


FAPLA (Popular Armed Forces for the Liberation of Angola), 30-40,000 men, mainly 
Russian-equipped; 15-20,000 Cubans serving with FAPLA in 1977. 
FAPA (Angolan People’s ‘Airforce) 33 combat aircraft (MiG-21 jets). 


Sources: Banco de Angola Economic and Financial Survey; Banco de Angola Boletim Trimestral; Actualidade Economica. 


Agriculture 


The agricultural sector comprises com- 
mercial farming and traditional subsistence 
agriculture. Coffee was the country’s main 
export until oil production commenced; 
Angola is the world’s fourth-largest pro- 
ducer of robusta, and supplied 5% of world 


consumption in 1974, when production was 
3.6m bags, accounting for 23% of total 
exports. Production fell by two thirds after 
the civil war and, though recovery is under- 
way, was only 1.4m bags in 1977. Most 
exports now go to politically sympathetic 
countries. The network of over 700 large 
plantations in Uige and Cuanza Norte, 
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centred on Carmona, was hard-hit by the 
fighting and is likely to take several years 
to recover. Many farms abandoned by 
expatriate owners have been nationalised 
by the government, but recruitment of 
traditional seasonal workers from the 
south is proving difficult. 

Other important crops are cotton, sisal, 
sugar, rice, maize and bananas—although 
maize is exported, large quantities of 
wheat have to be imported—and produc- 
tion of all these crops has slumped since 
1975. The main subsistence crop is cassava, 
cultivated on some 2% of the arable land. 

The fishing industry, based on Lobito 
and Mocamedes, produces fishmeal, oil, 
dried fish and canned fish. 467,270 tons of 
fish were caught in 1973. Output has not 
recovered since 1975 when most of the 
fishing fleet was destroyed. 

Angola inherited relatively large manu- 
facturing capacity, accounting for 17% of 
the GDP, with an output of 14.1 billion 
escudos in 1973. Portuguese-owned fac- 
tories have been nationalised, but the gov- 
ernment officially encourages foreign in- 
vestment and launched a campaign in 1976 
to raise labour productivity. 

The government is attempting to reha- 
bilitate the communications structure to 
allow a resumption of the transit trade 
from Zaire and Zambia, and plans to 
expand Luanda’s 2.7m tons annual capac- 
ity to 8m tons. Other ports are Cabinda 
(7.5m) Mocgamedes (6.3m), Lobito (2.5m). 
Power capacity in 1970 was 390.3 MW of 
which 263.7 MW was hydro-electric; fur- 
ther expansion will come with the comple- 
tion of the Cambambe dam. Work on the 
joint Cunene project with South Africa 
was halted in November 1976 but the 
government has agreed to allow the supply 
of electricity to Namibia, subject to a 
renegotiation of the original 1969 royalty 
agreement for use of Cunene waters of 
$400,000 a year. 

MPLA economic policy flows from the 
Economic Programme adopted by the 
Transitional Government in May 1975— 
this provided for 51% state control of oil, 
gas, diamond and iron industries, but 
pledged that foreign capital would not be 
excluded from participating in develop- 
ment. Nationalisation has been limited to 
industries abandoned by their owners al- 
though the management of the five com- 
mercial banks was suspended in August 
1975 and replaced by a government super- 
visory committee as a temporary measure. 

In a statement on economic policy of 
March 1976, the government said it intend- 
ed to create a self-sufficient, socialised 
economy divided into state, cooperative 
and private sectors with the larger concerns 
coming under state control and agricultural 
enterprises transformed into cooperatives. 
A national plan .or the economy has yet to 
be drawn up. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS 


FORMER NAME: 
Dahomey 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 1, 1960. 


AREA: 
112,600 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
3.33 million. Growth rate 2.79%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Porto Novo (population 100,000) and Co- 
tonu (population 175,000) 


CURRENCY: 
CFA Franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti de la Revolution Populaire du Benin, 
PRPB. (Ruling party). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Lt.-Col. Mathieu Kerekou. President Octo- 
ber 26, 1972. 


ESSENTIAL DATES. 


The Portuguese arrived in 1580, France took 

political control of Cotonou in 1868 and the 

hinterland by 1893. 

December 4, 1958: Self-government after de 
Gaulle referendum. 


May 22, 1959: Hubert Maga elected Premier. 

August 1, 1960: Independence. 

December 31, 1960: Maga President. 

October 27, 1963: Colonel Christophe Soglo 
takes over, Maga detained. 

January 19, 1965: Apithy elected President. 

November 29, 1965: Soglo overthrows regime. 


December 17, 1967: Major Maurice Kouandete 
takes over, becomes Prime Minister with Lt.- 
Col. Alphonse Alley as Head of State. 


July 28, 1968: Dr Emil Zinsou President. 


December 10, 1969: Zinsou’s government 
overthrown by Kouandete. Three-man Direc- 
torate set up. 


March 3-31, 1970: Presidential elections held. 
Maga appeared to be winning, when soldiers 
intervened. 


Late April 1970: Maga, Ahomadegbe and 
Apithy agree to take Presidency by rotation. 


February 1972: Attempted coup. Kouandete 
arrested. 
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October 26, 1972: Major Mathieu Kerekou 
assumes power and dissolves ‘Presidential 
Council”. 


November 30, 1974: Lt.-Col. Kerekou adopts 
Marxism-Leninism under Political Bureau and 
provincial Political Commissars. 





January 1975: ‘Zinsouist’ coup attempt by 
Labour Minister, Capt. Janvier Assogba, fails. 


June 20, 1975: Interior Minister, Capt. Aikpe 
shot. 


October 18, 1975: Coup plot uncovered, alleg- 
edly Zinsouist. 


January 16, 1977: Cotonou invasion by merce- 
naries fails; Morocco Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, France accused. 


May 23, 1977: Draft of “fundamental law” 
protecting individual rights published. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


MODERN Benin (formerly Dahomey) 
was established early in the 18th century 
when the ancient Fon kingdoms of Allada, 
Porto-Novo (Adjatche) and Abomey came 
under the Suzerainship of King Agadja of 
Abomey (1708-1732). The three kingdoms 
had flourished in the 16th and 17th centur- 
ies and were noted for their rich monaster- 
ies and sacred societies. 

Abomey (later Dahomey), which had 
close affinity with the Yorubas of western 
Nigeria, was founded about 1625. Its rulers 
early developed lucrative trade in slaves 
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with Portuguese, Dutch, British and 
French merchants on the coast. 

The French trading company. Compag- 
nie des Indes, established a fort in Ouidah 
in 1842 and by 1857 the commercial region 
of Grand-Popo had come under French 
control. In 1863 the king of Porto-Novo 
signed a treaty with the French giving them 
Anecho (Little-Popo). 

Five years later (1868), King Glele of 
Dahomey ceded Cotonou to the French. 
thus giving France almost complete control 
of the coast. King Glele died in 1890 and 
his son, Behanzin, who succeeded him, 
opposed French occupation of the coast, 
attacking Cotonou and Porto-Novo in Oc- 
tober 1890. 

Behanzin’s forces were defeated in 1892, 
and Abomey was declared a French pro- 
tectorate. On June 22, 1894, the French 
merged Abomey, Allada and Porto-Novo 
to form the Colony of Dahomey and De- 
pendencies. Dahomey became part of 
French West Africa in 1899 and an over- 
seas territory of France in 1946. 

The country’s first national political 
movement, Parti Republicain Dahomeen 
(PRD) was founded in 1951 by Sourou- 
Migan Apithy, an accountant, who had 
been a vice-president of the Houphouet- 
Boigny led Rassemblement Democratique 
Africain (RDA), which he helped to estab- 
lish. Later two other movements, Union 
Democratique Dahomeen (UDD) and the 
Mouvement  Democratique Dahomeen 
(MDD) were formed by Justin Ahoma- 
degbe and Hubert Maga, respectively. 

The PRD won a small majority in the 
first general election in March 1957 and 
Apithy became Prime Minister of a coali- 
tion government with Maga’s MDD. In 
1958, the two parties merged to form the 
Parti Progressiste Dahomeen (PPD). 

Under PPD leadership Dahomey voted 
in the referendum of September 1958 to 
remain in the French Community. The 
PPD soon split over relations with the two 
rival political organisations of French West 
Africa—the Parti du Regroupement Afri- 
cain (PRA), led by Leopold Senghor of 
Senegal, and the Rassemblement Democra- 
tique Africain (RDA), led by Houphouet- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast. Maga had 
backed the RDA _ while Apithy had 
switched to the PPD. 

Following the split, Maga reorganised 
his MDD under the name Rassemblement 
Democratique Dahomeen (RDD).  A\l- 
though the PRD won the majority of the 
seats in the elections to the Territory 
Assembly in April 1959—it gained 37 seats 
against the RDD’s 22 and UDD’s 20—the 
UDD and the RDD teamed up to form a 
coalition government with Maga as Prime 
Minister. 

At independence on August 1, 1960, 
Maga became the country’s first President, 
combining the post with that of Prime 
Minister. Maga was overthrown on Octo- 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Billion CFA. except where indicated). 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA = 1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 92.3 billion CFA 1975 (Current prices. ECA) 


$220.7m 1976 (Constant 1970 factor cost, ECA) 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $420m. 1975 (Current prices. World Bank) 


BALANCE OF TRADE {Billion CFA) 


1970 
Imports (Cif) 17.6 
Exports (Fob) 9.1 
Trade Balance =8.5 


Current a/c (net) 


Private transfers (net) 0.8 
Government transfers (net) 4.8 
Capital (net) 2.2 
Overall balance n.a 
Source: ECA. BCEAO Annuai Report 1976. 


MAIN EXPORTS 

Cotton lint 1.4 
Cocoa beans 15 
Palm oil 25 
Cotton seed 0.1 


Source: BCEAO. Economic indicators. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE: (CFA millions). 


| OR 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
21.2 23.5 24.9 35.2 — 
11.6 9.2 9.8 8.2 —_— 
-96 -143 -151 —270 a8 
ee +0.5 47 
1.3 1.6 1.6 2.0 3.9 
5.1 8.1 4.1 6.1 5:5 
2.2 ae | 4.7 —0.7 3.8 
na n.a 1.3 +431. +21 

2.2 2.5 2.9 29 na 
2.8 1.8 2.4 44 na. 
3.1 1.4 0.8 0.1 na. 
0.4 0.5 0.3 06. nia: 


1974 Exports to: France 2,228, China 1,067, Japan 632, Nigeria 702, W. beheddiei 533, 
Netherlands 500, Benelux 352, Denmark 119, italy 110, UK 79. : 
1974 Imports from: France 11, 567, W. Germany 2, 679, UK 2,461, USA 2, 383, Netherlands 
1,765, ivory Coast 1,562, China 1 309, Japan 1,280, i 950, Benelux 622. ye 


BUDGET (CFA billions) 


1973 
Revenue 11.4 
Expenditure 12.1 


Source: BCEAO Annual report 1976. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 millions) 


1970 1971 

135 24.6 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enroiment 26% 
Secondary school enrolment 2% 
HEALTH 1974 
Hospital beds 3,123 
Population per bed 932 
Doctors 84 
Population per doctor 36,071 


ber 27, 1963, by the Army, led by General 
Christophe Soglo, its commander. After a 
new constitution was introduced in 1964, 
Apithy was appointed President with 
Ahomadegbe as Prime Minister. 

General Soglo intervened again on 
November 29, 1965, when he ousted the 
Apithy regime, and on December 22 
formed a national movement, Comité de 
Renovation National (CRN) to run the 
country with himself as head of state and 
government. 

On December 17, 1967, young Army 
officers calling themselves the Comité Re- 


1974 1975 1976 
12.6 13.1 16.1 
12.6 12.6 16.1 


1972 1973 1974 
24 33.1 34.7 
1975 

43% 

8% 

ARMED FORCES (ersonnel) 





Army 2,100 (armoured cars) 
Airforce 150 (transport es hel 
Navy: Nil 


volutionnaire Militaire (CRM) deposed 
Soglo in a bloodless coup, and their leader, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alphonse Alley, be- 
came President with Major Maurice 
Kouandete as Prime Minister. 

In June 1968 Dr. Emile Zinsou, a former 
foreign minister under Maga, was asked by 
the military junta to: form a new govern- 
ment. Although Dr. Zinsou was confirmed 
as President by a national referendum on 
July 28, 1968, his administration was 
overthrown on December 10, 1969, in a 
coup led by Major Kouandete. 

Violence marred a presidential election 
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in March 1970, and a three-man council 
Was set up to govern the country. Members 
of the council—Maga, Apithy and Ahoma- 
degbe—were to be president for two years 
in rotation, starting with Maga who took 
office under the new arrangement on May 
7, 1970. 

An attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment on February 23, 1972, was foiled and 
Major Kouandete was arrested. Mr. 
Ahomadegbe took over the presidency on 
May 7, 1972, but was deposed on October 
26, in a coup led by Major (now Lieuten- 
ant-General) Mathieu Kerekou. 

Kerekou said that his aim was to “‘cor- 
rect our bourgeois mentality and purge our 
society of everything that is a source of 
subversion, disorder or anarchy”. Many of 
his opponents, mostly former politicians, 
intellectuals and church leaders, had to 
leave the country to live in exile in neigh- 
bouring states and in Europe, especially in 
France. 

In September 1973 Kerekou formed the 
National Council of the Revolution, the 
supreme ruling body under the chairman- 
ship of the Head of State. 

Opposition to Kerekou had been grow- 
ing since November 1974 when he an- 
nounced the creation of a National Politi- 
cal Bureau to lead the country to a socialist 
society based on Marxism-Leninism. The 
bureau, headed by Kerekou himself, for- 
mulated “all revolutionary policies”. 

Its other members were six civilians and 
six Army officers, all chosen from the 
National Council of the Revolution. Mem- 
bership of the bureau was barred to free- 
masons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and those 
belonging to “any religion controlled by a 
foreign power’’. Persons who had direct or 
indirect business interests or who were 
married to foreigners were also excluded. 

Since taking over, Kerekou has survived 
seven coup attempts. In March 1975, a 
court in Cotonou sentenced six people to 
death in their absence, for alleged involve- 
ment in a plot to topple the government 
earlier in January led by Captain Janvier 
Assogba. They included _ ex-President 
Emile Zinsou, and Bertin Borna, a former 
finance minister, who was at the time 
representative of the United Nations De- 
velopment Programme (UNDP) in Dakar. 

In February 1976, the council of the 
ruling NCR, acting as a revolutionary 
court, sentenced to death 11 people ac- 
cused of plotting in October 1975 to use 
“foreign mercenary troops” to reinstate 
Dr. Zinsou. The council also announced 
that all people who had been condemned 
to death in their absence and others who 
had fled the country would forfeit all their 
property. 

Perhaps the most bizarre thing that has 
taken place in Benin since Kerekou came 
to power was the summary execution on 
June 20, 1975, of Captain Michael Aikpe 
after a scandal. Another plot to re-estab- 


lish Emile Zinsou was reported on October 
18, 1975. 

The latest and most serious attempt to 
overthrow the government came on Janu- 
ary 16, 1977, when a mercenary force of 
Europeans and Africans landed in Co- 
tonou, the capital, at dawn in a DC-8 
aircraft and attacked strategic points, close 
to the Presidential palace. 

A United Nations Commission which 
investigated the incident, after Benin had 
lodged a strong protest with the Security 
Council, agreed that the mercenaries were 
recruited in Europe and Africa by a group 
calling itself the Dahomey Liberation 
Front. The report said that the mercenaries 
were trained at a base near Marrakesh in 
Morocco and were flown to Gabon from 
where they entered Benin with the inten- 
tion of overthrowing Kerekou. 

Both Morocco and Gabon rejected the 
UN findings and strongly denied that they 
had been in any way involved in the affair. 
The UN report was based largely on the 
confession of a captured mercenary, who 
was named as Ba Alpha Omanou, a 
Guinean born in Senegal. France, Senegal 
and the Ivory Coast also denied charges by 
Benin that they, too, were involved. 


ECONOMY 


Gross National Product (GNP) in 1975 
was estimated at US$420 million at market 
prices, and GNP per capita at US$140. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the econo- 
my, and most industry is based on the 
processing of agricultural goods. The main 
natural resources are cotton, groundnuts, 
palm produce, cocoa, coffee, and karite 
nuts. 

Oil has been discovered offshore and 
tests are being carried out to determine the 
extent of the deposit and whether it can be 
a viable operation. There are also lime- 
stone and iron ore deposits, and explora- 
tion for phosphates and uranium is 
continuing. 

Exports of primary produce have been 
declining progressively since 1972. 
Groundnut production totalled 4,732 tons 
in 1974, and 4,616 tons in 1975. Similarly, 
cotton output fell from 45,000 tons in 1974 
to 31,000 tons in 1975, with a forecast of 
26,000 tons for 1976. Cocoa dropped from 
almost 20,000 tons in 1973 to 2,748 tons in 
1975. Coffee fell from 2,772 tons in 1973 to 
572 tons in 1975. 

Although export of palm produce has 
been declining, production has been in- 
creasing, going from 9,816 tons in 1974 to 
13,661 tons in 1975 and a forecast of 20,000 
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tons for 1976. 

The Sahel drought had a serious effect 
on the karite nut harvest; output dropped 
from 9,628 tons in 1974 to 350 tons in 1975, 
but a harvest of 15,000 tons was forecast 
for 1976. 

The main national industries include the 
sugar works at Save, which is being built by 
the British Conglomerate, Lonhro, with 
Nigerian and local participation, and the 
Onigbolo Cement Works, a joint venture 
with Nigeria. The sugar factory, which is 
estimated to cost US$120m is expected to 
start operation in 1978. 

The cement works is costing about 
15,000m francs CFA and should be able to 
produce 500,000 tonnes of cement annually 
for 150 years. 

Other projects operating or under devel- 
opment include tomato and fruit juice 
factories, an oil and cake factory and 
expansion of the capacities of the La Ben- 
inoise breweries and the SOBETEX textile 
factories. 

Benin has had continuous balance of 
payments deficits since independence and 
has been saved from bankruptcy by French 
Government grants and subventions from 
the Central Bank of West African States 
(BCEAO). French aid in 1972-73 totalled 
1,893m francs CFA; in 1973-74, it was 
2,180m francs CFA, reaching 2,468m 
francs CFA in 1974-75. BCEAO subven- 
tions totalled more than 5,000m francs 
CFA in 1972 and 1973, and over 8,000m 
francs CFA in 1974. In 1974 exports earned 
9,765m francs CFA, while imports cost 
about 25,000m francs CFA. 

At mid-1976, total capital aid from inter- 
national agencies was as follows: United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) 6,330m frances CFA; Kredi- 
tanstalt (West Germany) 2,165m francs 
CFA; French Aid and Cooperation Fund 
(FAC), 17,000m francs CFA; European 
Development Fund (EDF), 13,000m francs 
CFA. 

General Kerekou, the Head of State, 
declared in his new year message that 1977 
would be “a year of production, national 
construction and general ideological train- 
ing’. By June 1977 there were clear signs 
that Kerekou would drop some of the 
harsh socialist measures resented by the 
old politicians and the business 
community. 

According to the Ministry of Industry 
1976 had been a year of great investment 
effort. Investments had totalled 6,826m 
francs CFA, 49% more than in the pre- 
vious year, and about 2,000 new jobs had 
been created, an increase of 97% over 
1975. 

The government, the ministry stated, 
now welcomed foreign investment within 
its planning framework. The 1977 budget, 
adopted on January 5, totalled 18,710m 
francs CFA, an increase of 7% over the 
previous year. 
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BOTSWANA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
September 30, 1966 


AREA: 
231,800 sq. miles. 


POPULATION: 
749,000. Growth rate 2.79%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Gaberone (Population 20,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Pula. 1 Pula = 100 Thebes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Iswana and English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Botswana Democratic Party, BDP. (Ruling 
party. Formed January 1972). 

Botswana Independence Party, BIP. 
Botswana People’s Party, BPP. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Sir Seretse Khama. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Khama Ill, the great Christian chieftain of the 
Bamangwato, chose British protection for 
Bechuanaland in 1885 rather than bow to the 
Boers. Seretse Khama became chieftain at the 
age of four in 1925 with his uncle Tshekedi 
Khama as regent. 

February 5, 1950: Seretse Khama exiled by the 

British government. 


September 26, 1956: British government an- 
nounces end of Seretse Khama's 
banishment. 


January 29, 1962: Seretse Khama founds 
Bechuanaland Democratic Party. : 


March 1, 1965: BDP wins first general elections 
by 28 seats to 3. 


September 30, 1966: Independence achieved 
as republic within Commonwealth. 


March 11, 1970: Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished with Russia on non-resident basis. 


July 1, 1970: Diamond mine at Orapa begins 
full-scale production. 


February 1973: Sir Seretse Khama visits Lu- 
saka to concert action over Rhodesia-Zambia 
border crisis. 


October 26, 1974: Second general election. 
BDP wins 27 out of 31 seats. 


November 23, 1976: Students strike and uni- 
versity closed down to January 10, 1977. 


April 1977: Botswana Defence Force created to 
counter Rhodesian threat. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE REPUBLIC of Botswana is named 
after the Batswana, the country’s majority 
ethnic group who are of Sotho stock and 
moved into the region east of the Kalahari 
desert during the 18th century. They are 
divided into eight major tribes, which were 
originally independent: the Bamangwato, 
Bakwena, Bangwaketse, Batawana, Bak- 
gatla, Bamalete, Bardlong and Batlokwa. 
The total population is today around 
750,000 and also includes a number of 
other Tswana and Sotho groups which, like 
the Bushmen and various non-Sotho Bantu 
peoples (such as the Mbukush and the 
Yei), have at times had a subject relation- 
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ship to the eight main Tswana tribes. 
British interest in the Tswana-ruled area 
was a consequence of Cecil Rhodes’s drive 
to outflank the Boer republic in the Trans- 
vaal at the end of the 19th century and gain 
control of the Ndebele and Shona regions 
of what is now Zimbabwe. On January 27, 
1885, a British Order-in-Council set up the 
“Bechuanaland Protectorate’’. But direct 
colonial presence in the territory was mini- 
mal, local administration remained in the 
hands of the chiefs (under a system of 
“Dual Rule’’), and economic development 
was negligible. Economically, with up to 
40% of its adult male population working 


in South Africa as migrant labourers by the 
1920s, the country was little more than a 
labour reservoir for South African 
industry. 

The first nationalist party to form in the 
territory was the Bechuanaland People’s 
Party, founded by Kgeleman Motsete, 
Philip Matante and Motsamai Mpho on 
December 6, 1960, the same day that the 
colonial authorities decided to set up the 
country’s first (racially balanced) Legisla- 
tive Council. The racial nature of the 
council, finally set up in June 1961, 
prompted the BPP to organise a series of 
demonstrations demanding constitutional 
reform. 

The militant stance of the BPP encour- 
aged the British to throw their support 
behind another emergent Motswana politi- 
cian, Seretse Khama, a Bamangwato of 
royal blood who was exiled from the coun- 
try between 1950 and 1956 by the British 
(partly due to South African pressure) 
following his marriage in 1949 to an Eng- 
lishwoman. Khama was allowed to return 
home in September 1956 after renouncing 


his claim to the Bamangwato chieftainship. 
In 1961, he entered the Legislative 


Council as the representative of the Ba- 
mangwato and, in January 1962, he an- 
nounced the formation of the Bechuana- 
land Democratic Party (BDP). Khama’s 
BDP emerged as a somewhat conservative 
and traditionalist counter-force to the 
BPP. It won white settler support through 
its appeals to the whites to stay in an 
independent Botswana and had a solid 
base of support among the Bamangwato 
(who make up 25% of the total 
population). 

In July 1962, Mpho left the BPP and 
later founded the Botswana Independence 
Party (BIP). In March 1963, the BPP split 
into two opposing independent factions, 
led respectively by Matante and Motsete. 

On August 21, 1963, a constitutional 
conference on the country’s future opened 
in London and the UK government an- 
nounced (on June 2, 1964) its acceptance 
of the key proposals that emerged from the 
previous year’s constitutional talks. In en- 
suing general elections held on March 1, 
1965, the BDP won 28 out of 31 seats. 

As independence approached, Khama 
faced two new challenges. In 1965, a seri- 
ous drought hit the country’s cattle herd. 
400,000 head of cattle out of a total nation- 
al herd of 1.3m were killed, striking a 
major blow at the country’s economy and 
leaving about 65% of the population de- 
pendent on an emergency food aid pro- 


_ gramme. Then, in October 1965, a new 


anti-BDP party was founded under the 
leadership of Kenneth Koma: the Bots- 
wana National Front (BNF). 
Constitutional proposals for an indepen- 
dent state were approved by an indepen- 
dence conference in London on February 
21, 1966. The constitution provided for the 


holding of general elections every five 
years and the simultaneous election of a 
president by the National Assembly. The 
House of Chiefs remained an advisory 
body. On September 30, 1966, Botswana 
achieved independence and Khama be- 
came the country’s first president. 

Since independence, the BDP has re- 
mained firmly in the saddle. The low levels 
of industrialisation and urbanisation and 
the strength of traditionalist values in the 
rural areas have so far blocked the emer- 
gence of a serious opposition party. The 
BNF, the BPP and the BIP have remained 
small and ineffectual. In the second post- 
independence general election, on October 
26, 919745) the” BDBewon, 27 sof, the 31 
National Assembly seats. The BNF and the 
BPP won two each and the BIP one. 

The growth of industry, though still 
modest, led to the formation of trade 
unions and, in July 1975, a major strike 
and riot broke out at the Selebi-Pikwe 
copper-nickel mine. The Police Mobile 
Unit (PMU) was sent to the city to break 
the strike and some 400 strikers, members 
of the Botswana Mineworkers Union, were 
permanently sacked by the mine’s owners, 
Bamangwato Concessions Ltd. Student un- 
rest has also surfaced. On November 23, 
1976, students occupied the Gaborone 
campus of the University of Botswana and 
Swaziland (UBS), prompting the govern- 
ment to send the PMU into the university 
to close it down (until January 10, 1977). 

There is also opposition in the rural 
areas to government plans to restrict com- 
munal land rights under the Tribal Grazing 
Land Policy, a scheme aimed at converting 
much cattle-ranching land from a commu- 
nal to private tenure system. Finally, there 
has been criticism of the BDP administra- 
tion’s response to the border threats from 
the settler regime in Zimbabwe. By June 
1977, Botswana’s borders had been violat- 
ed over 100 times since independence by 
the Rhodesian regime. 

In April 1977, the government set up the 
Botswana Defence Force (BDF), but this 
had only about 300-350 troops (and little 
equipment) in June 1977. The BPP, whose 
traditional stronghold is in the Francistown 
area in the north-east (a region declared a 
“protected area” because of the frequency 
of Rhodesian raids), has spearheaded calls 
for tougher security measures and has 
urged the introduction of a call-up system 
and the boosting of the BDF’s troop 
strength to 10,000. 

In addition to the succession of Rhode- 
sian border violations, the Botswana gov- 
ernment has also faced an influx of Zim- 
babwean refugees. These started arriving 
in large numbers during 1976 and, by 
March 1977, were crossing the border at a 
rate of over 800 a week. Most have been 
flown to camps in Zambia but there are 
two large refugee camps near Francistown 
and Selebi-Pikwe. The spilling of the Zim- 
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babwe conflict across the Botswana border 
has prompted the Khama government to 
join Zambia, Mozambique, Tanzania and 
Angola (the “front-line” states). 

The Khama administration has sought 
since independence to maintain friendly 
relations with South Africa despite its 
moral condemnation of apartheid. Since 
colonial days, Botswana has remained vir- 
tually an economic appendage of South 
Africa—and, to a lesser extent, Rhodesia. 
In 1975, 79% of Botswana’s imports were 
of South African origin. The country is a 
member of the Southern African Customs 
Union (first set up in 1910 and renegotiat- 
ed in 1969). Botswana’s important mining 
industry is run and financed by South 
African companies. The country’s tourist 
trade relies on South African visitors. Tele- 
communications links are routed through 
South Africa and Rhodesia. And the coun- 
try’s only railway line (key for the export of 
its beef, diamonds and copper-nickel) is 
owned and run by Rhodesia Railways— 
though the government has plans to take 
the line over by 1980. Some 600 South 
African refugees were living in Botswana 
by mid-1977, but the Gaborone regime 
does not allow South African nationalist 
groups to set up bases on its territory. 


ECONOMY 


AT THE time of independence, Botswana 
was one of the poorest countries in Africa, 
with a per capita GNP of about R60 (£30 
approx.). Though still one of the least- 
developed of third world countries, Bots- 
wana has experienced real growth since 
then. By 1974/75, per capita GNP had 
reached about R290. 

The traditional bedrock of the Botswana 
economy—besides labour supply to South 
Africa—has been the cattle industry. Since 
the late 1960s, mining (copper-nickel and 
diamonds) has played an increasingly im- 
portant role in the economy and, starting 
with 1974, has displaced the cattle industry 
as the main foreign exchange earning 
sector. 

The growth of the cattle industry has 
been impressive since independence. The 
size of the national herd has risen from 
under one million (at the end of the 
drought) to an estimated 2.5m (in 1975). 
The value of meat exports rose from 
R18.6m in 1972 to R43.1m in 1976; and the 
number of cattle slaughtered (in Bots- 
wana’s modern meat-packing plant at Lo- 
batse) rose from 157,000 in 1972 to 212,000 
in 1976, 

A government-sponsored Rural Income 
Distribution Survey, published in July 
1976, showed that 45% of rural households 
had incomes below the Poverty Datum 
Line and that 45% of rural households 
owned no cattle—while 50% of the nation- 
al cattle herd was owned by 5% of rural 
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The first important mining venture in 
Botswana was the diamond mine at Orapa. 
De Beers first discovered diamond pipes in 
the Orapa region in 1967. With 112ha in 
surface area, Orapa is the second largest 
diamond pipe in the world. Production 
started in July 1971 at a rate of around 
2.4m carats a year; but by 1979 Orapa’s 
production is expected to rise to about 
4.5m carats a year. In 1976, De Beers 
opened a second mine, at Letlhakane, with 
an initial production rate of 320,000 carats 
a year, rising by 1980 to 400,000 carats a 
year. It is believed that De Beers has also 
found new diamond deposits at Jwaneng 
that could be even more valuable than 
Orapa. In 1976, diamond exports totalled 
36.6m pula out of total exports of 147.2m 
pula. 

Copper-nickel mining began at Selebi- 
Pikwe in 1974. The mine is owned by 
Bamangwato Concessions Ltd (BCL), 
which is 15% owned by the government 
and 85% owned by Botswana RST, a 
subsidiary of Anglo-American and Ameri- 
can Metal Climax (Amax). The proven 
reserves of copper and nickel at Selebi- 
Pikwe stand at 40m tonnes. So far, mining 
has been concentrated on the larger Pikwe 
deposits and, by June 1976, production had 
reached 2,500 tonnes of copper-nickel 
matte per month. The Selebi deposits, 
15km away, are set to be exploited from 
1979 at arate of about 2m tonnes of ore per 
year. Since the mine’s opening, however, 
BCL has faced severe financial difficul- 
ties—first, because unforeseen technical 
problems with the mine’s surface treatment 
plant pushed up the cost of commissioning 
the mine from a planned R95m to about 
R180m.; and second, because depressed 
conditions in the world copper and nickel 
markets have hit revenues. BCL’s losses in 
1976 were expected to be about R17m. 
Copper-nickel exports earned Botswana 
R47.2m in 1976. 

Up to 4bn tonnes of coal deposits have 
been found in Botswana; and in July 1973 
production began at the Morupule colliery, 
owned by Anglo-American. Several com- 
panies are prospecting for a wide range of 
minerals throughout the country, and min- 
erals known to exist include gold, iron, 
manganese, soda ash, potash and uranium. 

The country’s development programmes 
have added greatly to its debt burden; and 
there is a great danger that Botswana will 
have to spend a large part of its mineral 
revenues in debt servicing. A highly capi- 
tal-intensive sector, the mining industry 
has done little to solve the country’s major 
unemployment problem. Employment in 
Botswana’s mines was only 3,927 in De- 
cember 1975. Total annual job creation is 
about 3,000 a year, but the labour force is 
growing by 12,000 a year. Total paid em- 
ployment is only 65,000; while a further 
50,000 are employed in South Africa. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Million pula except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Pula (Pegged to USS. $1=0.83 pula on 30/4/77) 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: P203.9m (1974-75 current prices) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $220m (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $330 (1975 World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (million pula} 


1972 1973 
Exports (fob) 44.8 59.2 
Imports (cif) 84.2 115.0 
Balance —39.4 —55.8 
MAIN EXPORTS (million pula) 

1972 1973 
Meat and Meat Products 18.6 30.8 
Live Animals n.a. at 
Hides and Skins 8 1.6 
Diamonds 19.5 20.0 
Copper-Nickel Matte — —- 
Textiles n.a. 43 


MAIN TRADING PARTNERS (million pula) 


1974 
82.0 
125.4 


— 43.4 


1975 
105.0 
159.3 


—54.3 


1976° 
147.2 
179.7 


—32.5 


1975 exports to: South African Customs Union 24.8, Other Africa 4.7, UK 49. 7, Other 


Europe 2.2, North and South America 22.6. 


1975 imports from: South African Customs Union 127.1 (79%), Other Africa 2.03, UK 3.9, 


Other Europe 3.4, North and South America 3.8. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION (tonnes) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 
Coal — 15,532 26,498 71,248 224,175 
Copper-Nickel Matte —_ — 6,663 16,514 - 32,505 
BUDGET (Pm) : 
1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77* 
Recurrent Revenue 26.9 40.7 58.1 72.8 (64.4 
Recurrent Expenditure 21.0 26.5 35.7 44.7 57.2 
Development 
Expenditure 29.9 30.3 32.8 35.8 56.3 
FOURTH NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Period: 1976/77 to 1980/81 
Total Public Expenditure on Development P275m 
Domestic Sources P79m (29%) 
Foreign Sources P151m (71%) 
PUBLIC DEBT (Pm) 
1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77" 
Total Public Debt 56.8 - 76.8 92.0 118.5 n.a. 
Internal 4.9 4.7 3.5 ceY 6 n.a. 
External 51.9 72.1 88.5 110.8 na. 
Public Debt Servicing 1.2 1.2 eL7 4.4 6.6 
TOURISM 
1974 1975 1976 
No of Visiting Tourists 54.859 66,885 66,978 
No of Hotel Bed- 
Nights Available 286,514 301,208 n.a. 
No of Hotel Bed- 
Nights Occupied 104,335 126,802 n.a. 
EDUCATION (1975) 
Primary Education 
No of Schools 323 
No of Pupils 116,293 
No of Trained Teachers 2,231 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 36% 85% 
Secondary school enrolment 1% 16% 
HEALTH (Sept 1976) 
Hospitals 13 
Population per hospital 51.230 
Doctors 61 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Population per doctor 10,918 Total strength, Botswana Defence Force 1,200 


* estimate 
provisional 


Sources: Nationa! Development Plan 1976-81, Ministry of Finance Central Statistics Office 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 1, 1962 


AREA: 
27,834 sq. km. 


POPULATION: 
4.07 million. Growth rate 2.6%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Bujumbura (Population 80,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Burundi francs 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Kirundi and French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Union et Progres National, 
(Founded 1958). 


UPRONA. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Lt. Colonel Jean Baptiste Bagaza. 


IAL DATES 


was annexed by German East Africa 
Treaty of Berlin in 1885. At the end of 
World War, Belgium was given the 
and united the territories with the 
Prince Louis Rwagasore, the King’s 
ned the party of National Unity and 
'UPRONA) in 1958. 


er 18, 1961: UPRONA wins first elec- 
| 58 out of 64 seats. 


29, 1961: Rwagasore Premier, but 
ated October 13. 
















r, 1965: Attempted Hutu uprising. 


1966: Son of Mwami Mwambutsa, 
Charles Ndizeye (Mwami Ntare V) 
‘over as head of state from his father. 


1966: Captain Michel Micombero ap- 

yer 29, 1966: Micombero deposes 
fare and declares himself President. 

1969: Attempted coup fails. 

itu uprising starts and Ntare V is 

backlash against Hutu upris- 


BURUNDI 


iS 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


IN THE 1400s Burundi was one of a 
constellation of small states in the Great 
Lakes region which was ruled by the 





“sacred monarchies”. The monarchy 
played a significant role in Burundi’s histo- 
ry, right up to its abolition in 1966. 

The first links with Europe began after 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1885 when Burundi 
became part of German East Africa, 
remaining so until the end of the first world 
war. In 1919 Belgium was mandated by the 
United Nations to administer the territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi. The Belgians formed 
an economic and administrative union be- 
tween Rwanda, Burundi and the Belgian 
Congo (now Zaire) until the latter gained 
independence on July 1, 1960. 

In 1958 Prince Louis Rwagasore, the son 
of King Mwambutsa IV, founded Union et 
Progres National (national unity and pro- 
gress party), UPRONA. The party gained 
popular support on the basis of three 
slogans, Imana (God), Mwami (King) and 
Burundi. Aware of tensions developing 
between the Hutu majority (85%) and the 
Tutsi minority (15%), Prince Rwagasore 
embarked on a campaign for unity in an 
attempt to prevent this cleavage 
developing. 

On September 18, 1961, UPRONA won 
the elections which were designed to pre- 
pare for independence on July 1, 1962. The 
assassination of Prince Rwagasore a month 
later, unleashed violence between the 
Hutu and Tutsi tribes which remained a 
major feature of Burundi’s history well 
into the 1970s. 

Between 1962 and 1965, the monarchy 
continued to act as a stabilising force. 
During this period King Mwambutsa ap- 


BURUNDI 
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Coffee 
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pointed eight consecutive governments al- 
lotting ministerial positions in almost even 
proportions between the Hutus and Tutsis. 
After the assassination in June 1963 of 
Pierre Ngendandumwe, the Hutu prime 
minister, the Tutsi progressively took con- 
trol. In October 1965 the Hutus made a 
concerted effort to dislodge the Tutsi pow- 
er caucus. The attempt was ruthlessly 
crushed and over 80 leading Hutus were 


killed, 


It was at this time that Michel Micom- 
bero became minister of defence. On July 
8, 1966, he organised the deposition of 
Mwami Mwambutsa and his son Ntare V 
succeeded him. A few days later Micom- 
bero became Prime Minister. In November 
1966, Micombero deposed the new king 
and declared Burundi a republic with him- 
self as president. 

Micombero’s attempts to reconcile the 
Hutu and Tutsi tribes came to an abrupt 
end on October 8, 1969, when the Hutu 
attempted a coup d'etat. The brutal repres- 
sion that followed augured the start of a 
violent period in Burundi’s history. 


On March 31, 1972, Ntare V returned 
from exile at the invitation of Micombero 
but was arrested on arrival. Royalist sup- 
porters tried to free the King but he was 
executed on April 29, 1972. This unleashed 
a violent outburst. Hutu refugees returned 
from Tanzania and there was a concerted 
effort to remove the Tutsi from power. In 
the repression that followed, the UN esti- 
mate that between 50,000 and 100,000 
people died, one of the worst genocides in 
African history. 

In July 1974 a new constitution was 
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published in which the leader of the party 
would automatically become President of 
the Republic. The political situation then 
began to normalise. In 1975/76 the govern- 
ment embarked upon a rural development 
programme but their attempts to imple- 
ment government policy were thwarted as 
the Hutu had decided not to cooperate 
with the Tutsi controlled government. 

On November 1, 1976, Micombero was 
peacefully removed from office and is now 
under surveillance in his home village. The 
new president, 31-year-old Colonel Jean 
Baptiste Bagaza was educated at the Brus- 
sels military school where he obtained 
qualifications in engineering. The new goy- 
ernment, for the first time in Burundi’s 
history, admits that there is an ethnic 
problem. Their policy is based on the 
philosophy that there must be unity be- 
tween the tribes to promote the develop- 
ment of the country. 


ECONOMY 


BURUNDI is one of the poorest states in 
Africa, with one of the highest rates of 
population increase (2.5%). As a land- 
locked country it is dependent on the 
goodwill of its neighbours for its outlet to 
the sea. Coffee is still the mainstay of the 
economy accounting for over 80% of total 
export earnings. Production normally lies 
at around 25,000 tons a year. Dependency 
on one crop makes it vulnerable to fluctu- 
ations in world prices and this has led to 
balance of payments problems. Burundi, 
as a member of the ACP/EEC Convention 
of Lomé, now benefits from the stabilisa- 
tion of export earnings scheme. If coffee 
prices fall or the crop is affected by disease 
or adverse climatic conditions, the Europe- 
an Community now provides financial 
compensation which does not have to be 
reimbursed. 

Burundi is trying to diversify its econo- 
my and there are plans to develop the 
production of sugar. By 1985, the govern- 
ment hopes to be in a position to satisfy 
home demand and export over 20,000 tons 
of sugar. The European Community, un- 
der the aid provisions of the Lomé Con- 
vention, is providing about $23m. in aid to 
this project and other sources of finance 
are also being sought. 

The other important cash crop is tea. In 
1977 the European Community gave over 
$5m. in aid to two on-going projects, the 
Tora Tea project and the Muramvya tea 
project. Also in 1977 over $5m. were given 
to the Imbo project. This is an integrated 
rural development scheme to develop 
maize and. rice production, which is also 
being assisted by the UNDP and FAO. 
Started in 1967, this scheme is expected to 
be completed in 1981. The area should 
produce 8,000 tons of paddy rice, and 
3,700 tons of maize in addition to beans 
and coffee. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(millions of Burundi francs except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Burundi francs (Linked to US dollar) 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $303.7m. (1976 at current 1970 facter cost ECA) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $370m. (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITAL GNP: $100 (1975. World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (million Burundi francs) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

Exports (Fob) 1,718 2,323 2,473 2,467 2,542 
Imports (cif) 2,618 2,736 2,495 3,395 4,855 
Trade Balance ~900 —413 ~22 —928 = 2,016 
Balance of goods . 

and services _ — —1,404 +30 
Inflow of transfers 

(assistance) a — 1,260 1,470 
Inflow of capital — _ 64 379 
MAIN EXPORTS (million Bf) 
Coffee 1,293 1,927 2,047 1,963 2,213 
Tea 18 29 39 63 65 
Hides and skins 32 80 94 103 59 
Cotton 155 113 77 85 57 
Minerals 22 28 32 37 20 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 1975 (m8) 


Exports to: USA 1,143, West Germany 544, France 157, Benelux 94, Netherlands 91, UK | 


66, Sweden 65, Rwanda 54. 


Imports from: Benelux 1,196, W.Germany 506, France 454, UK 342, USA 242, China 233, 


Iran 232, Japan 225, Kenya 131. 


Source: Burundi statistical Dept. 


BUDGET 
1972 1973 1974 1975 re 
Revenue” 2,585 2,806 3,312 3,224 
Expenditure 2,357 2,746 2,937 3,283 3, 107 
* Total revenue including all direct and indirect taxes and revenue from Sevices. << 
Source: IMF 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES ($m.) - 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
15.39 17.73 18.52 21.74 14.53 30.59 49.08 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 30% 30% 
Secondary school enrolment 1% 2% 
Source: Unesco statistical bulletin 
HEALTH 
(1975) . 
Hospital beds 5,973 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Population per bed 680 Armed Forces 7,000 (armoured cars). 
Doctors 91 Paramilitary 2, 000 
Population per doctor 41,151 Air Force (3 transports, some helicopters). 


Source: Burundi Statistical Department 


Burundi ts not well endowed with miner- 
al resources, but in 1974 nickel was discov- 
ered in the Musongati area. Studies are 
currently underway to assess whether the 
resources can be exploited on an economic 
basis. 

Between 1970 and 1973 the balance of 
payments situation was good. In 1973 there 
was a surplus of 314m. Belgian francs 
(figures in table above show Burundi 
francs), but the following year after the oil 
crisis the situation was dramatically re- 
versed with a deficit of 562m. BF. Howev- 
er, in 1975 the situation improved and a 


record surplus of 1,109m. BF was 
recorded. 

The European Community is still the 
largest aid donor.to Burundi. Under the 
Lome Convention Burundi will receive 
between now and 1981 over $67m. in aid. 
The second most important donor is still 
Belgium. 

Since the coup d’etat in November, 
1976, government policy has changed. The 
new regime is emphasising the importance 
of developing the production of food crops 
rather than concentrating on the produc- 
tion of cash crops. 


CAMEROON 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 

January 1, 1960 (East Cameroon). 
October 1, 1961 (Federal Republic, 
formed with West Cameroon). 


AREA: 
475,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
6.79 million. Growth rate 2.05%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Yaounde (population 180,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Union Nationale Camerounaise, UNC. 
(Sole party). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Alhaji Ahmadou. Ahidjo. President since 
May 5, 1960. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The German Kamerun protectorate was estab- 
lished on July 12, 1884. Itlasted to 1916 whena 
British-French operation drove the Germans 
out. The country was then divided into East 
Cameroon, administered by the French, and 
West, by the British, under the League of 
Nations mandate, converted into a United Na- 
tions trusteeship in 1946. 


1948: Union of Cameroon Peoples (UPC) 
founded. 


May, 1955: UPC organises revolt among Bami- 
leke, put down by French. Between 1957 and 
1962 up to 20,000 died. 


1957: Andre Marie Mbida becomes first Prime 
Minister. 

February, 1958: A government crisis brings 
Ahmadou Ahidjo to power. 


December 30, 1958: Self-government granted 
to the East. 


January 1, 1960: Independence for the East. 


April 10, 1960: Ahidjo’s Union Camerounaise 
wins 61 out of 100 seats at elections. 


May 5, 1960: Ahidjo elected President of East 
Cameroon. 


February 11-12, 1961: Plebiscites in Western 
Cameroons on unification result in north join- 
ing Nigeria on June 1, 1961, but south joining 
the East Cameroon on October 1, 1961. 


October 1, 1961: Federal republic formed with 
Ahidjo as President. 


January 11, 1962: John Foncha, leader of 
ruling Kamerun National Democratic Party in 
West, reinvested as Premier of West Camer- 
oon State. 
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September 1, 1966: Union Nationale Camer- 
ounaise, UNC, formed out of UC, KNDP and 
other big parties in East and West. 

1965: Dr Simon Pierre Tchoungi becomes Pre- 
mier of East (re-elected 1970). 

January, 1968: Solomon Tandeng Muna be- 
comes Premier of West. 


1970: Ahidjo re-elected President but Muna 
replaces Foncha as Vice-President. 


March 28, 1970: Ahidjo re-elected for third 
Presidential term. Solomon Muna becomes 
Vice-President. 


June 2, 1972: New constitution abolishes Fed- 
eration and creates unitary state. 


April 5, 1975: Ahidjo elected to fourth term of 
Presidency. 


January, 1976: Workers’ strikes in Douala. 


Eq. Guinea ||| 
P| caver f 





POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE NAME Cameroon came from the 
Portuguese who named the country after 
the crayfish which they caught in the river 
below Mount Cameroon, calling them 
camaroes. 

The Cameroons is probably the geo 
graphical area from which the.great Bantu 
dispersion started in the first century AD 
taking them all over east, central and 
southern Africa in the centuries which 
followed. 

Though its coastal regions were in con- 
tact with Europeans from the 16th century 
(mainly because of the slave trade), the 
colonisation of Cameroon did not begin 
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until the end of the 19th century. In 1884, 
Germany declared a “protectorate” over 
the area and began, through diplomacy 
and war, to conquer and subdue its African 
inhabitants. After Germany’s defeat in the 
First World War (1914-1918), Cameroon 
was partitioned between Britain and 
France. British Cameroon (in the west) 
and French Cameroon (in the east) were 
then ruled under League of Nations man- 
dates and, after the Second World War 
(1939-45), as United Nations Trusteeship 
Territories 

The first mass nationalist party in French 
Cameroon was the Union of the Peoples of 
Cameroon (UPC), founded in 1948 by 
Felix Moumie, Ruben Um Nyobe, Ernest 
Ouandie and Abel Kingue, under the slo- 
gan of “Unification and Immediate Inde- 
pendence”. Nationalist agitation spread 
rapidly, culminating in the “Bloody Week” 
of May 22-30, 1955, when French troops 
put down UPC demonstrations at a cost of 
26 lives. The party was banned, hundreds 
of its members were arrested, and most of 
its leaders went into exile. 

After its banning, the clandestine UPC 
put up vigorous opposition to the colonial 
government and later to Ahidjo’s regime. 
In September 1957, a “Upeciste” revolt 
broke out among the Bassa of Sanaga- 
Maritime region. Over the following year, 
371 rebels were killed; and the revolt’s 
leader, Um Nyobe, was shot dead by a 
government patrol on September 13, 1958. 

The French colonial authorities then 
groomed a team of anti-UPC and Paris- 
leaning politicians (among them Ahmadou 
Ahidjo, a northerner who became Prime 
Minister on February 19, 1958) to steer the 
country to independence (January 1, 
1960). Ahidjo has been President since 
independence. 

On December 30, 1959, the eve of 
independence, a new and more powerful 
UPC insurgency began. It assumed the 
proportions of an insurrection in the re- 
gions inhabited by the Bamileke, Camer- 
oon’s largest ethnic group. Ahidjo turned 
for help to France, which sent five battal- 
ions of troops and a squadron of fighter- 
bombers to suppress the revolt. It took the 
commander, General Briand, eight months 
to bring the rising under control. Soon 
after, on November 3, 1960, UPC leader 
Moumie was murdered by a French secret 
service agent in Geneva. On February 11. 
1961, a referendum was held in British- 
ruled Cameroon. A majority in the north- 
ern part of the territory voted for unifica- 
tion with Nigeria; but a majority in the 
south opted for fusion with ex-French 
Cameroon. On October 1, 1961. the south 
joined its ex-French neighbour in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Cameroon 

Guerrilla warfare continued in parts of 
the ex-French region for many years, and 
the last guerrilla bands were not defeated 
untH 1974. One of the remaining UPC 
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guerrilla leaders, Ouandie, was captured 
on August 19, 1970, and executed on 
January 15, 1971. 

The deep-going challenge to Ahidjo 
from the UPC forced his regime (like its 
French predecessor) to employ police-state 
methods of rule. From July 1958 to Febru- 
ary 5, 1975, a laissez-passer was required to 
travel between towns. On October 23, 
1963, a Law on the Repression of Subver- 
sion was passed, setting up permanent 
military tribunals to pass sentence on op- 
positionists (who have no right of appeal). 


Becomes a 
one party state 


On September 1, 1966, the country be- 
came a de facto one-party state, when 
Ahidjo fused six parties to form the Cam- 
eroon National Union (CNU). Ahidjo fur- 
ther tightened his grip over the country by 
scrapping the federal constitution on June 
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2, 1972, with the promulgation of the 
United Republic of Cameroon. 

Today, Cameroonians are denied all 
basic political freedoms. Elections and re- 
ferenda are sometimes held; but these are 
rigged. On April 5, 1975, Ahidjo officially 
won a fourth term in the presidency by 
3,483,328 votes to 163 on a 99% poll. 

In addition, the press is heavily cen- 
sored: and the regime is buttressed by one 
of the most efficient secret police networks 
in Africa. Estimates of the number of 
political prisoners range from 10,000 to as 
high as 30,000; and torture is known to be 
widely used. Military spending has re- 
mained high. 

Ahidjo faced renewed opposition in 
1976. In January 1976, a rash of strikes 
swept through Douala, the country’s lar- 
est industrial city, in defiance of the 
overnment and its “union”, the National 
Union of Cameroon Workers (UNTC). 
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The regime was forced to grant wage 
increases, though later many strike leaders 
were detained. In mid-1976, an anti- 
Ahidjo leaflet campaign, centred in 
Douala, angered the regime—which re- 
sponded by detaining some 500 dissidents 
in July 1976. Though unorganised, there is 
also discontent in the ex-British region of 
Cameroon, a traditionally deprived area 
which economically has slipped further 
behind the ex-French region since 1961. 


ECONOMY 


Cameroon’s GNP grew in real terms by 
83.6% during the first ten years of inde- 
pendence. After 1970, however, real GNP 
started to fall because of a sharp deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade. This was reflect- 
ed too in a mounting trade deficit. Camer- 
oon had an accumulated foreign trade 
surplus of 300m CFA francs in 1962-70; 
but, in 1970-76, it had an accumulated 
trade deficit of 73.7bn CFA francs. 

The main cause was world inflation. 
Between 1970 and 1974, Cameroon's im- 
port prices soared—by 196.3% for oil, 
145% for cement, 441% for fertilisers. At 
the same time, dependent for export earn- 
ings On a narrow range of agricultural 
commodities (principally cocoa, coffee and 
wood), Cameroon has been unable to 
compensate for the rise in import prices 
with equivalent increases in export prices. 

The economic deterioration since 1970 
has led to an erosion in urban Cameroon- 
ians’ living standards. Wages increased by 
less than 30% between 1970 and 1975 while 
retail prices rose by at least 42%. And, 
with over 125,000 young Cameroonians 
entering the labour market annually, un- 
employment is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem. 

Cocoa is Cameroon's key export. Includ- 
ing secondary cocoa products, it accounted 
for 38.6% of total exports in 1974/75. But 
production has fallen in recent years— 
from 123,900 tonnes in 1972 to 103,600 
tonnes in 1976—because of disease and the 
old age of trees. Investment has been 
discouraged by the low prices (150 CFA 
francs per kilo for Grades One and Two in 
the 1976/77 campaign) paid to the 160,000 
peasant producers by the government. 

Low purchase prices, inadequate invest- 
ment, disease and ageing have also hit the 
coffee sector, which accounted for 20.5% 
of total exports in 1974/75. Arabica pro- 
duction fell from 31,815 tonnes in 1972/73 
to 27,811 tonnes in 1975/76, though ro- 
busta output rose from 63,173 tonnes to 
79,574 tonnes. 

Other agricultural commodities pro- 
duced (on a smaller scale) include bananas, 
palm products, cotton, tobacco, rubber, 


ESSENTIAL F FIGURES 


Billion CFA francs except where 


CURRENCY: CFA francs. (Linked to French franc. 50 CFA=1 French franc.) 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 483.0bn CFA (1974/75) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $1,940m. (1975. Current prices World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $270 (1975. World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (cra Billion) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
_ Exports (fob) 64.3 57.3 55.7 78.3 114.5 96.1 122.0 
Imports (cif) 67.2 69.3 76.4 74.5 104.8 128.1 146.0 
_ Balance —3.9 12.0 —20.7 +3.8 +9.7.  -—32.0 —24.0 
MAIN EXPORTS - 
Cocoa (beans) 15.2 13.1 11.9 Ler e 30.4 24.3 24.4 
Coffee 14.7 14.6 15.4 20.2 28.8 23.1 38.7 
Aluminium 5.5 41 41 3.9 3.2 3.8 3.9 
Timber ‘ 4.3 4.2 4.5 10.0 a hy Wer ¢ 6.5 12.1 
Bananas 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 use! ies 13 


DIRECTION OF TRADE (cFA bn) 


Exports 1976 to: France 31.0, Netherlands 27.6, West Germany 10.8, Italy 7.6, Gabon 5.8 
Imports 1976 from: France 44.4, USA 7.9, West Germany 7.2, Japan 5.7, Italy 7.2, 


Netherlands 3.0 

BUDGET (CFA bn) 

Expenditure 1972/73 
62.2 

ECONOMIC PLAN 

Period: 1976-81 


Total investments: 725.2bn CFA 


1973/74 
66.9 


1974/75 1975/76 
80.3 100.0 


1976/77 
128.0 


Industry and Agriculture 348. 7, Infrastructure 245.9, Services 48.2, Social Sector 55.7 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (6 million) 
1 


970 1971 
80.8 73.6 
EDUCATION ee 
° 
Primary school enrolment 74 
Secondary school enrolment — 3 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1975: 


1,275,000 


groundnuts, tea and rice. The country also 
has substantial timber resources, with for- 
ests covering one-third of the country and 
wood accounting for 7.7% of exports in 
1974/75. 

The country’s mineral resources have 
not yet been tapped, though bauxite de- 
posits, estimated at 1 billion tonnes, have 
been found at Minim-Martap, near 
Ngaoundere, in the north. In 1969, the 
Société d’Etude des Bauxites du Cameroun 
(SEBACAM) was set up; but exploitation 
of bauxite has been held up (and could be 
put off for some years) because the neces- 
sary investments—in opening mines, build- 
ing aluminum-processing facilities and con- 
structing a new railway and port—would 
be massive (at least $1 billion). 

In February 1973, Elf discovered oil off 
Rio del Rey near Victoria in South-West 
province. Elf’s wells, it is believed, could 
produce 1.5m tonnes of crude a year, but a 
starting rate of 150,000 tonnes annually is 
expected. Cameroon’s present annual con- 
sumption of refined petroleum products is 
about 425,000 tonnes. On December 7, 
1976, the government announced that the 
National Refining Company (SONARA) 
would build a refinery in Victoria with an 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
43.6 51.1 78.5 28.8 43.8 
ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
% Armed Forces:15,600 


82 of which: 

Paramilitary 10,000 
Army 5,000 (Ferret Scout cars) 
Airforce 300 (4 Magisters) 


Navy 200 (6 coastal patrol boats) 
Sources: Direction de la Statistique Cameroon and |.F.S. 


initial production capacity of 1.5m tonnes a 
year. 


In 1975, 23% of the country’s exports 
consisted of manufactured goods. Secon- 
dary industries of importance are cocoa- 
processing, aluminium, wood-working and 
textiles. The metallurgical sector is domi- 
nated by Alucam, whose aluminium fac- 
tory at Edea went into operation in 1966 
and has a production capacity of 50,000 
tonnes. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of 
the Cameroon economy is the precarious- 
ness of its communications infrastructure. 
There is still no paved road between the 
port-city of Douala and the capital, 
Yaoundé. The port at Douala is congested, 
but there are plans to expand its capacity 
from its present 2m tonnes a year to 10m. 


The key Douala-Yaoundeé railway is also 
congested, though a modern 625km line 
from Yaoundé to Ngaoundere, the “Trans- 
Cameroonian Railway”, was opened in 
1974. Until the communications network is 
greatly improved, it will be difficult to 
attain the economic decentralisation and 
regional development needed to overcome 
the country’s serious regional imbalances. 
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CAPE 
VERDE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 5, 1975. 


AREA: 
4,033 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
330,000. Growth rate 1.79%. (UN Popula- 
tion Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Praia (Population 45,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Cape Verde escudos. 1 escudo = 100 
centavos. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Portuguese. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Partido Africano da Independencia da 
Guine e Cabo Verde, PAIGC. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Aristides Pereira. President since July 5, 
1975. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE CAPE Verde islands are situated 
about 250 miles from Guinea Bissau with 
which, as Portuguese colonies, they share a 
common history. There are ten major 
islands and five small ones, with a popula- 
tion of about 330,000. The main language 
is Creole, but closer to Portuguese than the 
Creole of Guinea Bissau. 

The Cape Verde islands were uninhabit- 
ed when they were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1446. Some attempts at 
colonisation were begun in the 1460s but 
soon after the islands became the base for 
slaving operations on the mainland with 
Cape Verde declared a Royal dominion of 
Portugal in 1495. The islands held an 
important position on the Atlantic sea 
routes as a bunkering station, but their 
importance declined with the abolition of 
the slave trade in 1876. 

Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde began to 
be regarded as separate colonies by the 


-Portuguese in 1879. The Cape Verde plan- 


tations were worked by slaves from the 
mainland and there was considerable mis- 
cegenation between them and the settlers 
with the slaves losing their separate cultur- 
al identity. Today 60-70% of the popula- 
tion are of mixed descent. 

Most of the inhabitants had assimilado 
status (until the category was abolished in 
the sixties). They were regarded as having 
assimilated the Portuguese culture, and 
were not subject to various forced labour 
regulations in operation in other Portu- 
guese colonies. The Cape Verdeans had 
easier access to education too, so that a 
quarter of the population was literate at 
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the time of independence. The result was 
that many Cape Verdeans staffed the ad- 
ministrations of the other colonies. 

From 1951 until July 1975 the islands 
were ruled as a Portuguese overseas prov- 
ince administered by a governor with a 
partially elected Legislative Council. 

The educated Cape Verdeans provided 
the revolutionary leadership in the national 
liberation struggle and developed the Par- 
tido Africano da Independencia da Guine e 
Cabo Verde (PAIGC). Aristides Pereira, 
born in Cape Verde in 1922, was one of the 
early party organisers. He helped Amilcar 
Cabral, whose parents also came from 
Cape Verde, to found the PAIGC in 
September 1956. 

Amilcar Cabral was assassinated in Con- 
akry, Guinea, on January 20, 1973 and 
Aristides Pereira then became secretary- 
general of the PAIGC. The armed struggle 
developed on the mainland but for strate- 
gic reasons could not be developed on the 
islands. 

In 1972 the UN General Assembly re- 
cognised the PAIGC as the de jure repre- 
sentatives of the Cape Verdeans and in 
November 1973 called on Portugal to with- 
draw from the islands. 

In September 1973 the PAIGC an- 
nounced the establishment of independent 
Guinea Bissau from a liberated zone but 
did not include the Cape Verdes in its 
proclamation as Cape Verde was still un- 
der Portuguese occupation. 

After the April 25, 1974 coup in Portugal 
an independence agreement was signed on 
December 19, for Cape Verde. In De- 


cember a transitional government was ap- 
pointed, and on July 5, 1975 the islands 
were declared an independent republic 
with Aristides Pereira, secretary-general of 
the PAIGC, as President. 

The PAIGC is committed to union of 
Cape Verde and Guinea Bissau where it is 
the governing party. However, this is likely 
to be a gradual process: the main obstacle 
is the great cultural difference between the 
peoples of the two countries—relative eth- 
nic coherence on the islands and great 
ethnic diversity on the mainland. There has 
also been resentment on the mainland to 
the Cape Verdeans, related to their former 
cooperation with the colonial admini- 
stration. 

The problem of union also has a signifi- 
cant economic dimension—very different 
basic conditions will necessitate different 
development programming. 


ECONOMY 


THE POPULATION in normal times is 
engaged in small-farming, producing maize 
and rearing livestock, but economic activ- 
ity is hit by perennial droughts. A serious 
drought starting in 1969 and reaching a 
peak in 1971 reduced the population to 
either living from international aid, or 
emigrating. Portugal had instituted a pub- 
lic works programme to provide employ- 
ment; now the government has had to turn 
to the UN and other countries for aid. 

It was estimated there would be virtually 
no food production in 1977, and the coun- 
try has over 90% of its food requirements 
(55,000t in 1974) imported resulting in a 
very bad balance of payments situation 
(before independence exports were persis- 
tently unfavourable, covering only a twen- 
tieth of imports). There is also severe 
unemployment on the islands. 

Cape Verde’s development programme 
starting from a complete standstill is based 
on the development of small-scale projects 
and agriculture. A state construction com- 
pany has been formed and there are plans 
to revive a  Portuguese-built cement 
factory. 


Too few basic experts 


A factor to Cape Verde’s advantage is 
that the population has a large number of 
emigrants, who send their earnings home. 
Internally, supplementary taxes have been 
instituted to assist domestic accumulation. 

Exports are animals, fish, shellfish and 
their products. The UN has a scheme to 
boost production of salt and make related 
by-products such as iodine, chlorine, caus- 
tic soda, magnesium and fertiliser. 
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CURRENCY: Cape Verde escudos. Linked to Portuguese escudos. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $26.1m (1976, constant 1970 facter cost, ECA). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $140m (1974, current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $470 (1974, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE ¢escudos millions) 


1971 
Imports (Cif) 573.4 
Exports (Fob) 45.6 
Trade Balance —527.8 
MAIN EXPORTS 1972 
Animals and products n.a. 
Fresh & frozen fish 6.2 
Foodstuffs (bananas) 8.0 
Crustaceans & molluscs 24 
Salt 3.6 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1975 
1,011 
62.3 


—948.7 


1975 Exports to: Portugal 54.3, UK 2.3, Guinea Bissau 0.7, Central African Empire 0.6. 
1975 Imports from: Portugal 634, Angola 109, Netherlands 36.9, UK 28.4, USA 20.7. 


1973 


691.7? 
165.8 


1975 


203%* 


12% 


BUDGET 
1971 
Revenue 513.6! 
Expenditure 459.3 
‘Including 151.4m aid from Portugal. *Including 409.3 of extraordinary receipts. 
Main source: Banco Nacional Ultramarino, Praia. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 
Primary school enrolment 56% 
Secondary school enrolment 6% 


“This figure is well above 100% because there are many adults outside primary school age 
getting education in excess of the numbers who should be at school. 


HEALTH 1969 

Hospital beds 376 
Population per bed 665 
Doctors 13 
Population per doctor 19,230 


There is good potential for fishing; but 
difficulties too, especially in marketing, 
which is mainly in the hands of Portuguese 
firms with their own economic difficulties. 
Another economic limitation is the lack of 
skilled managers. 

A shipping company, Naguicave, has 
been formed jointly by Guinea Bissau and 
Cape Verde, but is suffering from a short- 
age of trained crews. 

An international airport at Sal, which 
serves as a refuelling stop for South Afri- 
can flights, will be maintained: the finan- 
cial contribution it makes outweighs ideo- 
logical considerations. 

Ministers from the Sahel countries ap- 
pealed on October 27, 1977 for 500,000 
tonnes of food grain to ward off a new 
threat of famine. In a statement they said 
that the situation was as bad as the worst 
years of the 1969-74 drought. Sao Tiago, 
the biggest of the nine islands in Cape 
Verde, which usually produces 70% of 
maize, the basic food crop, “would not 
produce any food at all in 1977.” Produc- 
tion is expected to be so bad that it will not 


even be statistically measureable. Two 
thirds of the maize crop has been lost and 
the few animals which managed to survive 
the decade of drought were in danger. 

Cape Verde lived off food stocks built up 
since independence in 1975, for two 
months until outside relief aid began to 
flow at the beginning of 1978. 


$10m emergency 
relief plan 


Mr Pereira Silva, the Rural and Devel- 
opment Minister unveiled a $10m. emer- 
gency relief plan financed by foreign funds, 
which was designed to create 16,800 jobs in 
rural areas. 

He said that new development projects 
were being oriented towards a “no rain” 
economy which relies on well water, irriga- 
tion, and getting peasants off the land into 
other activities. 

The government is trying to double the 
fish catch within 12 years and encouriss 
deep sea fishing. 
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CENTRAL 
AFRICAN 
EMPIRE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 13, 1960. 


AREA: 
622,984 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
1.91 million. Growth rate 2.27% 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Bangui. (population 300,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA Franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Mouvement d’Evolution Sociale de !’Afri- 
que Noire, MESAN. (Sole party). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Field Marshal Jean Bedel Bokassa. Presi- 
dent since January 1, 1966. 





ESSENTIAL DATES 


The territory, then called Oubangui, was de- 
clared a French colony in 1891 and made intoa 


separate administrative area in 1894, but the 
h 





people fought on and it was not until 1913 th: 
network of forts was built across the country. 


1946: Barthelemy Boganda founds the “Move- _ 
ment of the Social Evolution of Black Africa, 


MESAN. 


September 28, 1958: pan vote 0 oe 
in French Community. 


December 1, 1958: Sel. government» with Bo- 
ganda as Prime Minister. 


March 29, 1959: Boganda dies in an air crash. 


April, 1959: New elections, MESAN gets over- 
whelming majority. David Dacko Prime 
Minister. 


August 12, 1960: independence. 
November 17, 1960: David Dacko President. 
November, 1962: One-party state declared. 


January 1, 1966: Lt-Col Jean Bedel Bokassa 
seizes power, abrogates constitution and be- 
comes Head of State. - 


February 4, 1968: Formation with Chad and 
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shal of CAR. 
November, 1974 


February 3, 1976: Bokassa assassination at- 


tempt fails, military men Fidel Obrou and 
Martin Meya, Senegalese Daile Moussa, 
American Marc Antoine pace — ite 
executed. 


December 4, 1976: New constitution creates o 
parliamentary monarchy named the Central 
African Empire, headed by Emperor Bokassa 
1st. : 


December 4, 1977: Bokassa oes elat ) 
_ rate coronation. a 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE AREA now known as the Central 
African Empire (CAE) has long been a 
major crossroads of migrating peoples. 
The first settlers arrived before about 1,000 
BC. They included the Sango who occu- 
pied the Ubangi valley and the Babinga 
(pygmies) who settled in the forests in the 
south. 

French explorers arrived in the country 
in the later part of the 19th century and 
made trade and defence pacts with local 
chiefs. The area known as Oubangui 
(Ubangi) came under French rule in 1891 
and by 1912 French expeditionary forces 
had crushed stiff local resistance and were 
in control of most of the country. The 
newly conquered territory was called Ou- 
bangui—Chari and was administered with 
Chad until 1916 when it was detached to 
form a separate colony. 

The country’s first real political party, 
Mouvement pour L’Evolution Sociale de- 
L’Afrique Noire, MESAN was founded by 
Barthelemy Boganda in 1946; the same 
year Africans were elected to local govern- 
ment councils. Between 1947 and 1956 five 
other political parties were formed but 
none survived for long. 

On September 28, 1958, the country 
voted to stay in the French Community. It 
was renamed the Central African Republic 


(CAR) on December 1, 1958, when it 
achieved internal self-government with Bo- 
ganda as Prime Minister. 

Boganda was killed in an air crash on 
March 29, 1959. His nephew David Dacko, 
a school teacher and trade unionist, suc- 
ceeded him as leader of MESAN and 
Prime Minister. 

MESAN, under Dacko’s leadership, 
won a sweeping victory in the general 
election of April 1959. But the party and 
government was soon torn by a disagree- 
ment over Dacko’s proposal for a strong 
presidential system after independence. A 
motion of no confidence in the govern- 
ment, introduced in the National Assembly 
in October 1959, was heavily defeated. 

In June 1960, Abel Goumba, Minister of 
Finance, resigned from the cabinet ‘and 
founded the Mouvement pour L’Evolution 
Democratique de L’Afrique Centrale, ME- 
DAC to oppose the proposed constitution. 
The country became independent on Au- 
gust 12, 1960, and on November 17, 1960, 
Dacko was elected President after the 
National Assembly had approved the new 
constitution. 


One-party 
state introduced 


MEDAC was banned in December 1960 
and Goumba and several of his followers, 
including some deputies of the National 
Assembly were arrested and detained. In 
November 1962, the country was declared 
a one-party state. 

Dacko was overthrown on January 1, 
1966, in a coup led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Jean Bedel Bokassa, Dacko’s cousin and 
Army Chief of Staff. Bokassa dissolved the 
National Assembly, declared the constitu- 
tion void and banned all political parties 
except MESAN. 

On April 21, 1969, the Minister for 
Public Health, Colonel Alexandre Banza, 
was executed for allegedly plotting against 
Bokassa. In March 1972 Bokassa was elect- 
ed President—for life. 

In July 1972 Bokassa promulgated a new 
law for thieves. It stipulated that for the 
first theft, one ear was to be cut off; for the 
second the other ear; for the third the right 
hand and, for any further offence, public 
execution. Later, in a drive against crime, 
Bokassa personally led his troops to beat 
up convicted thieves. 

In April 1973 the government an- 
nounced that it had uncovered a plot to 
topple Bokassa. Auguste M’Bongo, a for- 
mer minister, was arrested and imprisoned 
on charges of master-minding the plot. In 
January 1974 Jean Richard Sandos, secre- 
tary-general of the General Union of Cen- 
tral African Workers (GUCAW), the 
country’s only legal trade union, and Henri 
Malikanga, his deputy, were given long 
prison sentences for alleged complicity in 
the 1973 coup attempt. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
EMPIRE ee eeo mits 





Bokassa was promoted Field-Marshal in 
May 1974. And in December it was an- 
nounced that another coup attempt had 
been foiled. According to the official an- 
nouncement, the coup was planned for late 
October or early in November when Bo- 
kassa would have been visiting Switzerland 
and France. Later General Lingopo, Com- 
mander of the National Gendarmerie who 
was named as one of the ringleaders, was 
jailed for 10 years. 

Returning from a month’s visit to France 
on August 23, 1975, Bokassa announced in 
a radio broadcast that another coup at- 
tempt had failed. He said it had been 
“instigated by a friendly foreign power”, 
which had attempted to “stir up the people 
to change my regime”. 

On February 3, 1976, Bokassa escaped 
unhurt after a grenade attack on him at 
Bangui airport as he was about to leave for 
a hunting expedition. Two of the attackers 
were killed and one was seriously injured 


Bokassa proclaimed 
Emperor 


The most important development in the 
CAR since Bokassa took power was the 
adoption on December 4, 1976, of a new 
constitution by an extraordinary congress 
of the ruling MESAN changing the coun- 
try’s name to the Central African Empire 
(CAE). Bokassa was also proclaimed Em- 
peror Bokassa | in the constitution. It 
empowered him to appoint the Prime Min- 
ister, who selects other members of the 
government, subject to confirmation by 
“imperial Decree”. 

Under the new constitution Bokassa re- 
tained the post of life president. In addi- 
tion, he was named “‘renewer” of ME- 
SAN, Supreme Chief of the Armed 
Forces, chairman of MESAN’S national 
political bureau and chairman of the higher 
council of the magistrature. He was also 
given control of the imperial succession, 
the issuing of laws and appointments to the 
civil service and the Armed Forces. 

Bokassa’s first -act after being pro- 
claimed emperor was to issue a decree 
Imperial Decree No. 1—granting amnesty 
to all prisoners other than those who had 
threatened state security or who had em- 





CENTRAL AFRICAN EMPIRE 


bezzled more than five million francs CFA. 

In a directive issued on December 8, 
1976, the Prime Minister, M. Ange Pa- 
tasse, stated that ‘‘any person approaching 
Emperor Bokassa I must salute at six paces 
from him by a slight bow of the head”’. Any 
person answering a question from the Em- 
peror must say “Yes, Your Imperial Ma- 
jesty”. If the question calls for a negative 
answer, then the person ‘‘must avoid ex- 
pressing a brutal no”. Similar behaviour 
would be required of those meeting Bokas- 
sa’s wife, Empress Catherine Bokassa. 

A decree broadcast on December 20, 
1976 on the national radio, Voice of the 
Centrafrican Empire, stated that Bokassa 
would move his “Imperial Court” from 
Bangul, the capital, to Beringo, “his ances- 
tral place of origin’. It added that the 
Emperor would make public appearance 
only in exceptional circumstances, such as 
during national celebrations. The Prime 
Minister would preside at most public 
ceremonies, including the arrival and de- 
parture of heads of state and government. 
Bokassa might receive such dignitaries if 
his timetable allowed. 


ECONOMY 


AGRICULTURE is the basis of the 
economy; cotton and coffee are the most 
important export crops. A monopoly in 
coffee purchase and export was granted in 
1969 to the Egyptian firm, Elnas Import- 
Export Company. The company was 
wound up in September 1976 after Presi- 
dent Bokassa had accused it of imcompe- 
tence. Coffee production is about 11,000 
tonnes annually and cotton about 60,000 
tonnes. 

Cocoa, groundnuts, livestock and rubber 
are also important. The country is also rich 
in timber, especially in the sapele and 
other hardwoods. 

The most important minerals are dia- 
monds and uranium, the former being the 
largest single foreign exchange earner. The 
main diamond deposits are at Berberati, in 
the southwest, and Bria, in the northwest. 
Annual production is over 400,000 carats. 

In May 1976, President Bokassa_ sus- 
pended the licence granted to the Central 
African Diamond Exploitation Company 
(SCED), owned jointly by the CAE gov- 
ernment and American and Canadian 
interests. 

The company, which had been formed in 
1973 with a capital of 500 million franes 
CFA to develop the CAE’s diamond indus- 
try, was accused of betraying its mission 
and operating for its own benefit. The 
licence was restored in October, after the 
company had entered into a new agree- 
ment with the government. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billions except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA=1 French franc. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $62,000m CFA (Current prices. 1974). 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $410 (1975, at current prices, Worid Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $230 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (cFA billions) 


1970 
Imports (Cif) 9.5 
Exports (Fob) 8.4 
Trade Balance 1,1 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Diamonds 3.4 
Coffee 1.8 
Cotton 1.9 
BUDGET 

1973 
Total Revenue 13:3 
Total Expenditure 15.7 
*Estimated 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


9.0 8.5 11.5 11.0 14.6 
8.9 9.9 8.3 11.6 10.1 
—0.1 14 <32 #06 45 
3.2 2.9 26 8 8=— 88g 2.0 
2.1 23 1.0 3.3 23 
2.0 17 15 1.6 17 
1974 1975 1976* 1977* 1978* 
15.7 19.5 20.7 21.1 21.9 


1971 Exports to: France 5.0, Benelux 1.1, Israel 0.8, West Germany 0.4. 
1971 imports from: France 5.5, West Germany 0.5, USA 0.5, UK 0.26. 1971 figures. 


ECONOMIC PLAN 
Period: 1971 to 1975. 
Total expenditure: 63,779 million CFA. 


Revenue 45% from local services, 28% official aid, remainder private. 
Most important sectors: Agriculture 14.8bn., Transport 13.7bn., Manufacturing 11.4bn.. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 6s milion) 


1970 1971 
international 
Reserves 1.39 0.21 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 

Primary school enrolment 32% 
Secondary school enrolment 1% 
HEALTH 1973 
Hospital beds 3,161 
Population per bed §22 
Doctors 59 
Population per doctor 27,097 


Under the new agreement, the company 
which is owned 60% by Comico of Van- 
couver, agreed to write off the debts owed 
by its licensed gem collectors. It also 
agreed to buy their diamonds at fair and 
competitive prices and to allow the govern- 
ment to acquire more shares. At present 
the CAE and the American interests have 
20% shares each. 

The main uranium deposits are at Ba- 
kouma. Estimated at more than 10,000 
tons, they were being prepared for exploi- 
tation by the French Atomic Energy Com- 
mission until 1974 when the Swiss Com- 
pany, Alusuisse, took over. Iron ore 
deposits also exist at Bogoin. Alusuisse is 
also prospecting for tin and copper and 
other minerals. 

The four-year development plan an- 
nounced in 1972 provides for a total expen- 
diture of 63,779 million francs CFA. About 
25% of the planned allocations were to go 
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1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


1.71 1.78 174 382 18.83 
1975 
75% 
7% 
ARMED FORCES (personnel) 


Para military 1,400 - 
Army 1,100 (Ferret scout cars) : 
Airforce 100 (DC-4,4C-47s) 


to improvement of infrastructure, namely 
roads, railways and river transport. In 
April 1977, the government announced 
that it was providing 500 million francs 
CFA for the improvement of the road 
network. Aid is expected from internation- 
al bodies such as the French Aid and Co- 
operation Fund (FAC) which will provide 
road maintenance machinery. 

The CAE depends on French aid to 
balance its budget. It achieved its first 
surplus since independence in 1972, when 
it recorded a surplus of 1,383 million francs 
CFA, brought about mainly by the drop in 
imports. 

The budget for 1975 showed a deficit of 
1,495 million francs CFA. The 1977 budget 
was set at 22 million francs CFA, out of 
which about 17.6 million francs CFA was 
earmarked for operating expenses and 4.3 
million francs CFA was for purchasing 
equipment. 





Get well: 
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CHAD 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 11, 1960. 


AREA: 
1,284,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
4.28 million. Growth rate 2.1%. 
(UN population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Ndjamena (population 200,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
All banned since the coup of April 13, 
1975. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
General Felix Malloum, since April 13, 
1975. 





~ becomes Eeisbecriing and joins French 
~ Community. 

March 24, 1959: Francois tonbabave be- 
comes Prime Minister. 


ju st 11, 1960: Independence. Tombalbaye 
Head of State. 


1962: All 





parties except PPT 


April 23, 1962: Tombalbaye elected President. 


October, 1965: Tax riot at Mangalme leads to 
_ rebellion in Tibesti. 


June, 1966: Dr Abba Siddick forms Chad Na- 
~ tional Liberation Front, FROLINAT. 


March, 1968: Tombalbaye pulls Chad out of 
UDEAC (Economic and Customs Union of 


pera. 
a4, 


gus! 1968: Chad asks for French military 








1 871; Tombalbaye tries “Year of Reconcili- 
at on” and political reform. 
1971: French withdraw intervention 
es, but leave permanent base behind. 








Cameroon 


June-July, 1972: Abortive FROLINAT attack on 
Fort-Lamy; hundreds arrested. 


November 28, 1972: Chad breaks off relations 
with Israelis, after Libyan promise of £40m. 


1973: Libya occupies Aouzou strip on northern 
Chad border. 


June, 1973: General Felix Malloum, head of 
Armed Forces, arrested for plotting. 


August 27, 1973: Tombalbaye begins authen- 
ticity campaign—National Movement for Cul- 
tural and Social Revolution (MNRCS) re- 
places PPT. Tombalbaye changes Christian 
name Francois to N’Garta. 


April 21, 1974: Hissene Habre’s FROLINAT 





CHAD 


Central African 
Empire 


Towns 
Imternational airports <a> q¢ Fishing 
Roads Salt 


wing seizes French archaeologist Francoise 
Claustre. 


April 13, 1975: Tombalbaye assassinated in 
coup; General Malloum takes over. 
September 27, 1975: French troops withdraw. 


April 13, 1976: Abba Siddick’s FROLINAT kills 
or injures 76 in attempt on General Malloum’s 
life. 


January 31, 1977: M and Mme Claustre freed. 


April 14, 1977: Four FROLINAT members ex- 
ecuted for 1976 Malloum assassination 
attempt. 


July 5, 1977: Toubou rebels and Libyan troops 
occupy Bardai, in north. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


ACCORDING to legend modern Chad 
was first occupied by the black people 
known as the Sao, who were probably the 
ancestors of the Kotoko who now live 
along the banks of the Logone and the 
Chari in the south of the country. 

The west of the country was part of the 
Kanem Bornu Empire of about AD 1200. 
Over the centuries the population was 
diversified by the continual infiltration of 
nomadic and Arabicized peoples from 
North Africa, mostly Saharan Berbers. 

Apart from the increase in slave raids 
into the interior of the country, the coming 
of the Arabs saw the rise of several rival 
Islamic kingdoms. Among them were 
Baguirmi, Darfur and Ouaddai. By 1890 
most of the kingdoms of central Chad had 
come under the Suzerainty of the Sudanese 
ruler, Rabah Zobeir. 

Rabah Zobeir was defeated by the 
French in 1900 and in July 1908 Chad was 
proclaimed part of French Equatorial Afri- 
ca under the Franco-British Convention of 
1898, which defined French and British 
Zones in Africa. But it was not until 1913 
that France gained full control of the 
country. 

It became a separate colony under 
French administration in 1920. During the 
Second World War Chad served as a base 
for the Free French Army. In 1946 it was 
made an overseas territory of the French 
Republic. 

Chad’s first political party, Action 
Sociale Tchadienne, (AST), was formed in 
1945. In June 1947 Gabriel Lisette, a West 
Indian who had been in French colonial 
service, formed the Parti Progressiste Tcha- 
dien (PPT), as a wing of the Rassemble- 
ment Democratique Africain (RDA), the 
movement of French-speaking African 
states headed by the Ivory Coast leader, 
Houphouet Boigny. 

Four other parties followed in quick 
succession between 1946 and 1953. They 
were Groupement des Independents et Rur- 
aux du Tchad (GIRT), Mouvement Socia- 
liste Africain (MSA), Union Socialiste Afri- 
cain (USA), and Union Defense des 
Interets Tchad, (UDIT). 

The PPT won the general election of 
March 1957, and Lisette formed the coun- 
try’s first elected government. Internal 
self-government within the French commu- 
nity was achieved on November 28, 1958. 

In March 1959 Lisette stepped aside and 
Francois Tombalbaye, a school teacher 
and trade unionist, became prime minister 
and leader of the PPT. At independence 
on August 11, 1960, Tombalbaye became 
the country’s first president. 

Later the opposition parties, with the 
exception of AST, merged under the name 
Parti’ National Africain (PNA). In March 
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1961 the PNA merged with the ruling PPT 
to form a new organisation, Union Pour Le 
Progres du Tchad (UPT), under Tombal- 
baye’s leadership. 

The AST which had remained outside 
the coalition was banned in January, 1962. 
Tombalbaye was re-elected president in 
March 1962. A state of emergency was 
declared in September 1963 after riots in 
the capital, Fort Lamy. Twenty people 
were reported killed in the riots. 

Tombalbaye, a Christian from the south 
of the country, accused some of his Muslim 
colleagues of conspiring to overthrow him, 
dissolved the National Assembly and ar- 
rested several senior ministers who were 
members of the PNA. Only PPT members 
were presented as official government can- 
didates in the general election of 
December 1963, and they polled 99% of 
the votes cast. 


Chad becomes 
one party state 


A new constitution adopted in June 1974 
by the National Assembly, whose 75 depu- 
ties belonged to the PPT, declared Chad a 
one-party state and named the PPT the 
sole legal political party. 

A Muslim rebellion began in November 
1965 in the Tibesti region, in the north, 
after farmers in the small town of 
Mangalme staged violent protests against 
high taxation. Eight people, two of them 
senior government officials, were killed in 
the disturbances at Mangalme and a fron- 
tier post at Asbel was attacked by an 
armed group which was said to have come 
from the Sudan to support the rioting 
farmers. 

The farmers’ revolt and the growing 
opposition to Tombalbaye’s policies by the 
northern Muslim elements led to the for- 
mation of the Front de Liberation Nationale 
du Tchad (FROLINAT), by Dr. Abba 
Siddick, a former Minister of Education, 
and others in June 1966. Dr. Siddick, a 
southerner who was one of the founders of 
the PPT, said that FROLINAT opposed 
secession of the north as demanded by the 
Muslim elements. But FROLINAT want- 
ed a specific identity for the north, the 
promotion of the teaching of Arabic and a 
bilingual educational system. 

FROLINAT immediately launched an 
armed rebellion against the government, 
much of the fighting occurring in Ouaddai 
Province, near the Chad-Sudan border. It 
intensified the conflict in 1967, by extend- 
ing its operations to the south-east of the 
country. In what was perhaps the most 
serious clash with government troops at 
Am Timon in February 1967, 50 people, 
including the Prefet of Salamot and his 
deputy, were reported killed. 

In 1968 Tombalbaye asked the French, 


who had troops in the country under a 
mutual defence agreement signed at inde- 
pendence, to help to crush the rebellion. 
The French Government agreed and in 
September 1969, about 2,500 French 
foreign legion troops were sent to Chad. 

The extra French troops were withdrawn 
in June 1971 as part of Tombalbaye’s 
efforts to achieve national reconciliation. 
About 150 political prisoners were also 
freed and more Muslims, some of them 
former detainees were given ministerial 
jobs in a major government reshuffle. 

On August 27, 1971, Tombalbaye an- 
nounced that a plot to overthrow him had 
been uncovered. Ahmed Abadallah, a 
leading northern politician and a deputy in 
the National Assembly, who was named 
leader of the plot, was arrested. It was later 
stated that Abadallah had committed sui- 
cide soon after he was arrested. Chad also 
broke diplomatic relations with Egypt, ac- 
cusing the Egyptians of backing the plot. 
Libya, which had always supported 
FROLINAT, was also accused of being 
involved in the plot. 

In June 1972 about 1,000 persons were 
arrested after FROLINAT commandos 
had attacked the capital. Caches of arms 
and ammunition were also discovered in 
various parts of the capital. All French 
forces were withdrawn from the country in 
September 1972 in another gesture of 
reconciliation by Tombalbaye, but the 
troubles continued. 

In June 1973 General Felix Malloum, 
Army Chief of Staff, was arrested and 
detained along with other military person- 
nel and civilians accused of plotting. Tom- 
balbaye dissolved the PPT in August 1973 
and launched a new organisation, Mouve- 
ment National pour la Revolution Culturelle 
et Sociale (MNRCS), which he said would 
be the instrument for national “cohesion 
and Tchaditude”’. As a first step in the new 
campaign for ‘‘national identity”, the capi- 
tal was renamed Ndjamena. Tombalbaye 
also dropped his Christian name of Fran- 
cois for the traditional name of N’Garta 
(the chief) and ordered that all French and 
other non-African names being used in the 
country be changed to indigenous names. 

Shortly after the MNRCS was launched 
in Chad a group of Chadian exiles in Paris, 
led by Dr. Dulet Bono, a former Health 
Minister under Tombalbaye, announced 
the formation of Mouvement Democratique 
Revolutionnaire Tchadien, (MDRT), to in- 
tensify the opposition to Tombalbaye. But 
Dr. Bono was assassinated in Paris on 
August 26, 1973. 

Tombalbaye himself was killed on April 
13, 1975, in a coup led by General Noel 
Odingar, the Acting Commander of the 
Army. Odingar later freed Malloum and 
invited him to head the new administra- 
tion. Malloum pledged to continue the 
fight for national unity and to end the 
FROLINAT rebellion. ; 


An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
assassinate Malloum in April 1976. Eight 
people were reported killed in the bomb 
attack and later four members of 
FROLINAT were sentenced to death for 
their part in the attack. Ten others were 
given prison sentences ranging from five 
years to life with hard labour. Another 
attempt to topple the regime in April 1977 
was crushed. 


ECONOMY 


AGRICULTURE is the mainstay of the 
economy and accounts for more than half 
the Gross Domestic Product. Cotton is the 
principal export crop. Livestock breeding 
is the principal occupation of the people, it 
is also the most important source of foreign 
exchange, after cotton. Chad is the main 
supplier of livestock to Nigeria and other 
countries of Equatorial Africa. 

Much of the livestock was destroyed by 
the Sahel drought, which also had adverse 
effects on other sectors of the economy. It 
is estimated that the country lost about 
three million cattle, goats and sheep in the 
1972-74 drought. Dairy herds in 1976 were 
estimated at 3.5 million. 

Because of the drought, agricultural out- 
put overall fell by 10% between 1970 and 
1973, and GDP declined by 35%. Produc- 
tion of millet and sorghum, the principal 
staple crops, totalled 414,677 tons in 1971- 
72, against 651,000 tons in 1969-70, a drop 
of 36%. Rice production fell from 60,000 
tons to 14,456 tons. 

Commercial production of cotton seed, 
the main cash crop which accounts for 70% 
of export earnings, was 148,820 tonnes in 
1968 then fell to 115,000 tonnes in 1973. 
But in 1974-75 production rose to 143,600 
tonnes. The increase was attributed to the 
government’s decision to pay farmers an 
increased price of 46 francs CFA per 
kilogramme, a rise of about 77% over the 
1970 price. The 1975-76 crop totalled 
175,000 tonnes. 

Shortage of raw materials caused by the 
drought led to the closure of several indus- 
tries associated with agricultural process- 
ing, including groundnut processing plants, 
the Abeche oil-works and an abattoir. 
Textiles, tobacco.and the drinks industries, 
however, increased production and the 
overall industrial output rose by 6.8% in 
1972 and 4.9% in 1973. 

Chad suffers serious balance of pay- 
ments deficits. In 1972 the deficit was 1.8 
thousand million francs CFA; in 1973 it 
totalled 2.3 thousand million francs CFA. 
These deficits were accounted for largely 
by the import of food to relieve starvation. 
The cost of imports rose from 18,213 
million francs CFA in 1973 to 20,859 





ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billions except where indicated) 


CHAD 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA=1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $279.6m (1976 at 1970 facter cost, ECA). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $490m (1975, current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $120. 
BALANCE OF TRADE (crA billions) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Imports (Cif) ee agree 15.5 18.2 20.8 
Exports (Fob) 8.2 7.8 9.0 8.4 9.0 
Trade Balance ~9.0 —9.4 —6.5 e290: ere fane 9.0 
Current account (net) =1.8 —-75 —7.3 =11.5 ~13.6 25.8 
Note: Chad News Agency reported a payments surplus of 5,500m CFA in 1976. 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Raw cotton 5.9 5.2 6.0 5.4 5.9 
Meat 0.7 1.5 0.9 0.6 
Live cattle 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.4 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1973 Imports from: France 7. 73, Nigeria 2.19, Congo 0.77, Cameroon 0.72, USA 0.72, 


Netherlands Antilles 0.70. 


1973 Exports to: Nigeria 0.53, Congo 0.39, France 0.21, Cent. African Empire 0.21. 











: BUDGET 
_ = +1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Revenue a 13.7 13.4 13.2 17.0 19.0 19.2 15.7 
Expenditure 13.4 13.4 13.2 13.0 17.4 19.2 14.2 
Capital expenditure 0.6 4.2 n.a. 1.0 2.5 na. 1.6 
Maine source: ECA Survey of Economie Conditions in Africa, 1976. 
INTERNATIONAL ees . mee) 
- 11.22 10.08 1.47 15.27 3.06 23.28 
. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
S 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 15% 36% 
Secondary school enroiment 0.3% 2% 
3,292 ARMED FORCES 
1,175  —~ Para military 6,000. 


million francs CFA in 1974. The value of 
exports increased from 8,483 million francs 
CFA to 9,056 million francs CFA, thus 
increasing the trade deficit from 9,730 
million francs CFA in 1973 to 11,803 
million francs CFA in 1974. France is the 
main trading partner, taking about 70% of 
Chad’s exports and providing nearly half 
its imports. 


International aid 
to counter drought 


Many counttics anu ..ictsaiional or- 
ganisations have given Chad aid to over- 
come the effects of the drought and to 
implement its development projects. The 
most important is the four-year plan for the 
development of the lake Chad polders, 
which is estimated to cost 2,925 million 


_ Army 5,000 (AML armoured cars). 


- Airforce 200 (4 A1, 3 DC-4, 9 C-47). 


francs CFA. Among other things, it envis- 
ages the development of 60,000 hectares of 
cultivable land for growing 3,000 tonnes of 
cotton and 3,000 tons of soft wheat 
annually. 

In April 1977 France gave Chad 120 
million francs CFA as the first instalment 
of 450 million francs CFA that France has 
agreed to contribute towards the cost of 
the project. The United States Agency for 
International Development (US-AID), the 
International Development Agency and 
the African Development Fund are also 
helping. 

The European Development Fund is 
also providing 18,202 million francs CFA 
over the next two years for road network 


infrastructure, agro-industrial develop- 
ment for cotton and sugar, health and 
education. 
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COMORO 
ISLANDS 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 

Unilateral declaration of independence, 
July 6, 1975. France renounced sover- 
eignty January 3, 1976. 


AREA: 
2,236 sq. km. (Grand Comoro 1,147, An- 
jouan 425, Mayotte 375, Moheli 290). 


POPULATION 1978: 
330,000. Growth rate 2.5%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Moroni (population 16,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA francs. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
French and Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Front National Uni, FNU. Coalition ruling 
since coup of August 3, 1975. 

Coalition includes: Rassemblement Democrati- 
que du Peuple Comorien, RDPC led by Prince 
Said Mohammed Jafaar; (Parti Socialiste des 
Comores, PSC led by Mohammed Fazul; and 
part of the Mouvement de Liberation Nationale 
des Comores. 

On Mayotte island the main party is Mouvement 
Populaire Mahorais, MPM, leader Marcel 
Henry. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Ali Soilih. President since January 2, 1976. 


ESSENTIAL DAT 






1841: Mayotte sold . France 


1886: All four. 
_ protectorates. — ‘ 


1912: Administered from Madagascar. 





December 29, 1961: Internal self-government, : 


under Said Mohammed Cheikh. 


December 22, 1972: General elections won by 


pro-independence bloc of three patie! upc, 
RPDC and PEC. 


December 22, 1974: Referendum returns : 


94.6% vote in favour of independence. — 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE COMORDO Islands, an archipelago of 
four islands (Grand Comore, Anjouan, 
Mayotte and Mohelt) and several islets off 
the north-west tip of Madagascar, have 
been inhabited by numerous ethnic groups 
over the centuries. Melano-Polynesian 
people were probably living in the islands 
by the 6th century. Later Africans and 
Arabs settled. In the 16th century, the 
Arabs established control over the archi- 
pelago, setting up a number of quarrel- 
some sultanates and imposing Islamic reli- 
gion and culture. 

Rivalry between the Comorian sultans 
allowed France to establish its presence in 
the islands. In 1841, Mayotte’s ruler, Sul- 
tan Sakalava Andriantsouly, sold his island 
to France for an annual payment of 1,000 
piastres. Moheli fell under effective French 
control after naval bombardments in 1869 
and 1871. And the whole archipelago be- 
came a French protectorate in 1886. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1946, the islands were 
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administered by the French from their 
colony in Madagascar. 

By laws of December 1961 and January 
3, 1968, a system of internal autonomy was 
established. Meanwhile several political 
parties emerged. Some urged indepen- 
dence from France—among them the 
Union Democratique des Comores (UDC), 
led by Sheikh Ahmed Abdallah, who re- 
presented the Comoros in the French Sen- 
ate for 13 years; the Rassemblement Demo- 
cratique du Peuple Comorien (RDPC), led 
by Prince Said Mohamed Jaffar; and the 
Parti pour |’Evolution des Comores (PEC), 
which was linked with the exile group 
Mouvement de Libération Nationale des 
Comores (MOLINACO). Another group, 
the Umma (People’s) Party, led by Ali 
Soilih and Prince Said Ibrahim Mohamed, 
favoured a less abrupt break from France 
than that advocated by the UDC, the 
RDPC, the PEC and MOLINACO; while 
yet another party, the Mouvement Popu- 
laire Mahorais (MPM), a Mayotte-based 
group led by Marcel Henry, vigorously 
opposed independence. 

In general elections on December 22, 
1972, a pro-independence bloc formed by 
the UDC, the RDPC and the PEC won 34 
seats while Henry’s anti-independence sup- 
porters won only five. The next day, the 
Chamber of Deputies authorised the Co- 
morian government to negotiate with 
France over the modalities of achieving 
independence. On December 22, 1974, a 
referendum in the archipelago gave a 


94.6% vote in favour of independence (on 
a 93% poll); but in Mayotte 64% voted 
against independence. 

Noting that attitudes in Mayotte were 
out of step with those in the other islands, 
the French National Assembly passed a 
law in June 1975 stipulating that an inde- 
pendence constitution should be submitted 
for ratification in a referendum held on an 
island-by-island basis—with the proviso 
that if any one island twice rejected consti- 
tutional proposals it would not be included 
in the independent state. 

Fearing that this procedure would lead 
to the non-inclusion of Mayotte in an 
independent Comorian republic, the Co- 
moros’ territorial government, headed by 
Ahmed Abdallah, unilaterally declared the 
archipelago’s independence on July 6, 
1975, in a bid to prevent the referendum 
plan being put into effect. 

On July 7, the Comoros’ Chamber of 
Deputies elected Abdallah head of state. 
The UDI was successful on the islands of 
Grand Comore, Anjouan and Moheli, and 
the last French troops left Grand Comore 
on July 21. But the independence bid 
flopped in Mayotte, where France contin- 
ued to keep a detachment of troops and the 
anti-independentist MPM, backed by the 
large landowners, remained politically un- 
challenged. There are 42,000 Mahorais 
(Mayotte islanders) out of a total Comor- 
ian population of 318,700. 

Abdallah’s regime found itself not only 
in conflict with France and the MPM; at 
home, opposition to his rule grew from 
tival Comorian politicians who wanted to 
patch up relations with France and entice 
the MPM into accepting Mayotte’s inclu- 
sion into the independent republic under a 
federal constitution. On August 3, 1975, 
Abdallah was deposed in a coup led by Ali 
Soilih. Prince Said Ibrahim became head of 
state. The new regime had the backing of 
the Front National Uni, FNU, a bloc 
formed by the Umma Party, the RDPC, a 
wing of MOLINACO and the Parti Socia- 
liste Comorien (PSC). Abdallah, who was 
in Anjouan at the time of the coup, held 
out in Anjouan until September 22, 1975. 

On November 12, 1975, the United 
Nations General Assembly voted to admit 
the Comoro Islands into membership as an 
integrated territory (that is, including 
Mayotte). The new Comorian government 
failed, however, in its overtures to France 
and the MPM. On November 21, Soilih 
landed with an unarmed group on Mayotte 
to discuss reconciliation with Henry’s sup- 
porters but was confronted by hostile dem- 
onstrators and forced to head back to 
Grand Comore. 

On December 11, the French National 
Assembly passed a law recognising the 
independence of the three de facto inde- 
pendent islands but stipulating that an- 
other referendum would be held in 
Mayotte on the vexed question of its inclu- 


COMORO ISLANDS 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA = 1 French franc. 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $70m. (1975 current prices, World Bank). 
PER CAPITA GNP: $260 (1975, World Bank) 


BALANCE OF TRADE (CFA millions). 
1972 1973 1974 


Imports 2,932.3 3,368.9 6,202.9 
Exports 1,511.2 1,106.3 2,137.9 
Balance —1,421.1 —2,262.6 — 4,065.0 
MAIN EXPORTS 


Ylang-Ylang, Copra, Vanilla, Coffee, Cloves, Cocoa. 


MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 
1974 Exports to: France 66.6% of total exports. 
1974 Imports from: France 37.8% of total imports. 


BUDGET EMPLOYMENT 

1976 Number of wage earners, 1976 14,000 
Revenue (est) ibn CFA 

Expenditure (est) 7bn CFA 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE HEALTH 1973 

o _ ee | 1960 1975 Hospital beds 612 
Primary school enrolment 14% 55% Population per bed 458 
Secondary school enrolment 1% 13% Doctors 21 

_ Population per doctor (1976) 35,000 


Sources: Marches Tropicaux et ere (Paris), Report of the Secretary-General on the Project to Establish School 


Health Service in the Comoros, OA 


sion in the new state. 

On December 19, 1975, Prince Said 
Ibrahim died; and, on January 2, 1976, Ali 
Soilih, the strongman behind the post- 
Abdallah regime, became head of state. 

On February 8, 1976, the Mayotte popu- 
lation voted in the referendum organised 
by the French government. Of the elector- 
ate 82% voted and 99.4% chose to remain 
French. The vote was 17,845 to 104. The 
French government then organised a sec- 
ond referendum on the island’s future 
political status within the French Republic. 
This was held on April 11, 1976. In line 
with instructions from the MPM, 79.59% 
cast invalid ballots to show they wanted to 
become a department of France, an option 
not specifically included on the ballot. The 
French government was reluctant, howev- 
er, to make Mayotte the 102nd French 
department and, on December 18, 1976, 
the French Senate ratified a bill turning 
Mayotte into a “territorial community” 
within the French Republic. France’s inter- 
est in Mayotte stems from its naval base on 
the island at Dzaoudzi. 


ECONOMY 


ONE-THIRD of the total land area (and 
almost all the cultivable land) is owned by 
a handful of large foreign and Comorian 
landholders, who have based the entire 
economy on the plantation system—the 
plantations producing perfume plants 
(such as ylang-ylang), sisal, coffee, vanilla, 
cloves and cocoa. Almost no food is grown 
for local consumption. As a result, food 


accounted for 45% of imports in 1974, 
With world food prices rising and the 
export prices of many of the Comoros’ 
plantation crops falling, the country has 
experienced a steady worsening of its trade 
deficit in the past few years. While exports 
(1,511m CFA approx. £3.2m) covered 
51.5% of imports (2,932.3m CFA) in 1972, 
the situation had deteriorated by 1974 to 
the point where exports (2,137.9m CFA) 
made up for only 34.4% of imports 
(6,202.9m CFA). In the first 6 months of 
1975, the percentage of imports covered by 
exports fell further to 29.1%. 

The  post-independence clash with 
France over Mayotte has dealt the Co- 
moros an additional economic blow. On 
November 28, 1976. France announced 
that it would cut off all aid to the Comoros 
and withdraw all its personnel from the 
islands. By mid-December, 400 French 
technicians and skilled workers (including 
200 teachers, with the staff of all nine 
secondary schools) were withdrawn. This 
was a hammer-blow to the Comorian econ- 
omy. In 1976, locally-raised government 
revenues totalled only about Ibn CFA 
(approx. £40m) and spending was around 
7bn CFA. The country depended on 
France for budgetary aid to offset this 
massive, and recurring, deficit. The loss of 
French budgetary support forced the Soilih 
regime to introduce major austerity mea- 
sures on April 12, 1977. About 3,500 civil 
servants were set to lose their jobs. 

Economic catastrophe and_ starvation 
have been avoided by international aid, 
especially from the Arab League countries 
which have promised some $100m. 
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CONGO 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 15, 1960. 


AREA: 
342,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
1.45 million. Growth rate 2.6%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Brazzaville (population 300,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti Congolais du Travail (PCT): Formed 
1969. 


HEAD OF STATE: 


Colonel Joachim Yhombi-Opango. Presi- 
dent from April 7, 1977. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


De Brazza signed a treaty witht Makoko, tang of 
the Teke, in 1882, to prevent Henry Stanley 


from extending his sphere of influence across 
the Congo river. Named the French Congo in 
April 1891. 


1946: First French territory to elect oy of 


African members to Assembly. 


1956: Abbe Fulbert Youlou founds the Demo- 
cratic Union in the Defence of African Inter- 


ests (UDDIA) as local branch of Rassemble- — 


ment Democratique Africain. 


September, 1958: Referendum vote in devour” 


of membership of French Community. 


November 28, 1958: Self- -goveriinelt Youlou 


Prime Minister. 
August 15, 1960: Independence. 
April 13, 1963: One- party state. 
yi boi 13, babisee Jee unions call 9 ; 








formed by ‘Alphonse Massemnba-Debat : 


December 8, 1963: General elections, Ne atione 
Movement of the Revolution sweep: all seat 
Massémba-Debat becomes Presid 


August 5, 1968: Army takes po 
National euros Council. 








ea 1969: Congolese Workers ary 
CT. set up as sole political party. — 





January a 1970: New constitution ‘eontians: . 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE PYGMIES were the earliest known 
inhabitants of what is now the People’s 
Republic of the Congo. According to leg- 
end, they migrated from the Oubangui 
River area in modern Central African 
Empire. Later arrivals about the 15th cen- 
tury included the Batéké and the Kongo. 
The Kongo consisted of two groups—the 
Vili who occupied the coast and the Sundi, 
who settled farther east of the river. The 
Batéké founded the Makoko Kingdom, 
which traded in slaves and ivory with the 
Portuguese and other early European ex- 
plorers. In 1880, the French naval officer, 
Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza arrived in 
Batéké country, after ascending the 
Ogooué river, and signed a treaty of 
friendship with the king in 1882. De Brazza 
established a post at Ntamo which was to 
be named Brazzaville after him, and capi- 
tal of the country. Later de Brazza took 


Loango and Pointe-Noire after fighting off 
attempts by the British journalist and ex- 
plorer, Henry Morton Stanley, to occupy 
the country on behalf of King Leopold of 
Belgium. 

In April 1891 the territories acquired by 
de Brazza were declared French Congo 
and de Brazza became its commissioner- 
general. In 1898 de Brazza was recalled to 
France because of his opposition to the 
granting of huge concessions to French 
companies. 

De Brazza returned to the country in 
1905 to investigate allegations of exploita- 
tion of the natives and reported adversely 
on the activities of the companies, especial- 
ly their use of forced labour and maltreat- 
ment of the people. 

In 1910 Brazzaville became the capital of 
French Equatorial Africa. During the Sec- 
ond World War, the country, under its 
governor-general, Felix Eboué, became 
the headquarters of Free France headed by 
General Charles de Gaulle. In February 
1944 de Gaulle arrived in Brazzaville for 
conferences with Eboué and others which 
marked a turning point in French colonial 
policy. 

The Congo became an overseas territory 
of France in 1946. The same year Stephane 
Tchichelle and Felix Tchicaya founded the 
country’s first political party, the Parti 
Progressite Congolais (PPC). Soon after the 
PPC was launched, Jacques Opangault, a 
law clerk, announced the formation of a 
second party, the Mouvement Socialiste 
Africain (MSA), as the local wing of the 
French socialist party, the SFIO. Under 
the leadership of the MSA and PPC the 
Congo the same year became the first 
French-ruled African country to elect a 
majority of local people to its Representa- 
tive Council, later renamed Territorial 
Assembly. 

In 1956, Abbé Fulbert Youlou, a radical 
Roman Catholic priest, and some leading 
members of the PPC founded a new move- 
ment, Union Democratique de la Defense 
des Interets Africains (UDDIA), as the 
local branch of the Rassemblement Demo- 
cratique Africain (RDA). 

The first general election held in March 
1957 was won by the MSA and in May 
Jacques Opangault, leader of MSA, be- 
came Vice-President of the Government 
Council established under the loi-cadre of 
that year. In September 1958 the country 
voted in favour of remaining a self-govern- 
ing member of the French Community with 
Opangault as Prime Minister. On Novem- 
ber 28, the day the country was proclaimed 
a republic, an MSA member of the Nation- 
al Assembly defected to the UDDIA and 
Youlou became Prime Minister. 

Opangault was jailed in January 1959 
after riots in Brazzaville and Pointe-Noire 
between MSA and UDDIA supporters. 
Elections held on June 14, 1959, were won 


by the UDDIA and on November 2] 
Youlou was elected President of the repub- 
lic, which became independent on August 
15, 1960. Youlou was re-elected President 
for a five-year term on January 11, 1961, 
and on April 13, 1963, legislation was 
passed making the country a one-party 
State. 

On August 13 trade unions, supported 
by student unions, began a general strike, 
forcing Youlou to resign on August 15. 
Alphonse Massemba-Debat, a former Eco- 
nomic Development Minister and speaker 
of the National Assembly, formed a provi- 
sional government the next day. 

All seats contested in the general elec- 
tions held on December 8, 1963, were won 
by the Mouvement National de la Revolu- 
tion (MNR) headed by Massemba-Debat, 
who continued as President with Pascal 
Lissouba as Prime Minister. Ambroise 
Noumazalay replaced Lissouba as Prime 
Minister on April 19, 1966. 


Ngouabi takes 
power 


After several attempts to work with the 
disintegrating civilian regime captain Mar- 
ien Ngouabi, the army chief of staff, finally 
decided to assume power. On August 5, 
1968, the Army announced the formation 
of a Conseil National de la Revolution and 
forced President Massemba-Debat to dis- 
miss Lissouba and appoint Captain Alfred 
Raoul Prime Minister to head the council. 
Massemba-Debat himself resigned the 
Presidency on September 4 after a dis- 
agreement with the army and Ngouabi was 
named acting president. 

On October 21, 1969 Ngouabi an- 
nounced the formation of the Parti Congo- 
lais du Travail (PCT) to replace the UD- 
DIA as the country’s sole political party. 

A new constitution introduced on Janu- 
ary 3, 1970, confirmed Ngouabi as Presi- 
dent, renamed the country the People’s 
Republic of the Congo and committed it to 
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scientific socialism 
Leninist principles. 

On March 23, 1970, one of Ngouabi's 
senior aides, Lieutenant Kikanga, was 
killed in an unsuccessful attempt to overth- 
row the government. 

Following a countrywide strike by work- 
ers in December 1971, Ngouabi dismissed 
several senior ministers, including Ange 
Diawara, a former Vice-President. Major 
Raoul, Vice-President and former Prime 
Minister, Auxence Lekonga, foreign min- 
ister, and Claude-Ernest Ndalla, the PCT's 
first secretary. In February 1972 and again 
in May the government announced that it 
had foiled plots by the dismissed ministers 
and party officials to overthrow it. 


based on Marxist- 


The discovery of another anti-govern- 
ment plot was announced on February 13, 
1973. More than 100 persons were arrest- 
ed, the police force was disbanded and a 
People’s Militia was created. On April 23 
Diawara and three others were sentenced 
to death in their absence. The following 
day the government stated that Diawara 
and an aide had been shot dead by soldiers 
on the country’s borders with Zaire. 

A national referendum on June 24, 1973, 
approved a new constitution setting up a 
115-member People’s National Assembly 
and regional and local councils. Under a 
decree issued on May 22, 1974, Ngouabi 
assumed personal responsibility for state 
security and the armed forces. He was 
sworn-in for his second five-year term as 
President on January 9, 1975. On February 
2, he announced that several Army offi- 
cers, including Captain Ondziel-Bangui, 
former Chief of Staff, had been arrested 
for engaging in ‘diversionary activities”. 
Seven days later Ngouabi stated that a 
Communist Party of Central Africa had 
been formed by “‘leftist’’ elements to 
overthrow him. 

On December 11 Lopes resigned as 
Prime Minister and was succeeded by Ma- 
jor Louis Sylvain Goma, Army Chief of 
Staff. The PCT Political Bureau resigned 
the following day and Ngouabi stated that 
the Goma administration would be known 
officially as “the Revolutionary Executive 
Machine”. 

On December 15, the PCT Central 
Committee issued a report criticising the 
“weakness of the political leadership” as 
the major stumbling block in the revolu- 
tionary process laid down by the party. It 
deplored the lack of liaison between the 
party leadership and the public, con- 
demned the workers’ desire for material 
advantages, denounced the “‘incompe- 
tence, even irresponsibility’ of state enter- 
prises, attacked civil servants who placed 
their own immediate interests above the 
higher interests of the people, and regret- 
ted that the party’s slogan “the party 
controls the state” had become ‘‘a slogan 
with no practical significance”. 
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In January 1976 Ngouabi dismissed Ma- 
jor Nicodeme Ekamba-Elombé, Deputy 
Army Chief of Staff, who had been in 
charge of the People’s Militia. On March 
24 the Confederation Syndicate Congolais 
(CSC), the country’s only trade union 
organisation, called for a general strike in 
protest against the government’s policies, 
but it never took place. 

In March 1976 Ngouabi escaped unhurt 
after his helicopter crashed into a forest at 
Owerri in the north of the country. In 
November the former Vice-President, 
Moudileno Massengo, announced in Paris 
that a new movement has been formed by 
Congolese exiles to oppose Ngouabi. He 
said the new group, the Democratic Front 
of Congolese Resistance (FDRCO) did not 
rule out the use of force ‘‘as a last resort”. 

On March 18, 1977, Ngouabi was assas- 
sinated in the Presidential Palace by four 
gunmen led by the former Chief of Army 
Intelligence, Barthelemy Kikadidi. Ac- 
cording to official reports, Kikadidi gained 
entrance by passing himself off to security 
guards as Captain Motondo who had just 
returned from training in Europe. Having 
entered the palace, they opened fire killing 
the President and two of his guards before 
fleeing. 

Cardinal Emile Biayenda, the Archbish- 
op of Brazzaville, was said to have visited 
Ngouabi about 30 minutes before the as- 
sassination. Immediately the death of the 
President was made public, a military com- 
mittee, headed by Colonel Joachim 
Yhombi-Opango, was appointed to run the 
country. 

Massemba-Debat, the former President 
who was ousted by Ngouabi in 1968, was 
arrested the same day and accused of 
complicity in the plot. Official sources 
disclosed that the ex-President, who had 
been living in his home village since his 
overthrow, had been writing critical letters 
to Ngouabi urging him to resign and return 
the country to civilian rule. 

On the night of March 22-23, Cardinal 
Biayenda was abducted from his home and 
murdered by three men believed to be 
members of Ngouabi’s family. Govern- 
ment spokesmen later said the killing of 
the Cardinal was the result of a family 
vendetta. 

On March 25 Massemba-Debat was ex- 
ecuted for alleged complicity in the assassi- 
nation of Ngouabi, after he had read over 
Radio Brazzaville a confession admitting 
that he had given Kikadidi the guns used in 
shooting Ngouabi. Kikadidi was sentenced 
to death in absentia. The next day six other 
persons were also executed for their al- 
leged parts in the assassinations of Ngouabi 
and Cardinal Biayenda. On March 28, the 
former Prime Minister, Lissouba, and the 
former first Secretary of the PCT, Ernest 
Ndalla, and two unnamed others (one said 
to be’ Massemba-Debat’s brother-in-law) 
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were given life imprisonment with hard 
labour for alleged involvement in the 
assassinations. 

On April 5, 1977, Colonel Yhombi- 
Opango was named new Head of State and 
was sworn-in two days later. 


ECONOMY 


AGRICULTURE is the basis of the econ- 
omy and most of the people living along 
the rivers depend on fishing for their 
livelihood. Cassava, yam, maize and plan- 
tain are the main food crops. The main 
cash crops are sugar, palm oil and tobacco. 
Others include coffee, cocoa and ground- 
nuts. Annual sugar cane output is estimat- 
ed at 15,000 tonnes, cocoa 2,000 tonnes, 
coffee 1,900 tonnes, and groundnuts 
20,000 tonnes. 


The Three-Year (1975-77) Economic 
and Social Development Programme, 
which was launched in December 1974, 
placed emphasis on agricultural reform 
which was to be achieved through the 
formation of cooperatives. Of the total 
projected investment of 75,000 m. francs 
CFA, 5,500 m. francs CFA was to be used 
to increase crop production from 760,000 
tonnes to 915,000 tonnes, and meat and 
poultry from 2,660 tonnes to 4,281 tonnes. 
Sugar was to be increased to 100,000 
tonnes and groundnuts 6,000 tonnes. 

Natural resources include potash at Gare 
Holle, about 30 miles north of Pointe- 
Noire, iron ore at Mount Likoamou in the 
south of the country, limestone in the Niari 
Valley, copper and lead at Minouli, west of 
Brazzaville, and gold and diamonds in the 
Mayombe region. There are also deposits 
of zinc, tin, bauxite and titanium. 

The Congo River and the Pointe-Noire 
port are important in the transit for exports 
from the Central African Empire and 


Chad. Manganese from Gabon is exported 
by the state-owned Congo Ocean Railway 
through its 175-mile branch line from 
Favre north to Mbinda on the Gabon 
border. Built by the French colonial ad- 
ministration to serve the four countries of 
French Equatorial Africa, the railway runs 
for about 320 miles from Brazzaville east 
and south through the towns of Jacob and 
Dolsie to Pointe-Noire. Work on the rail- 
way was started in 1921 and completed in 
1934. 

Until the oil boom of 1974, forest pro- 
ducts—logs, sawn timber and veneers— 
accounted for about 70% of Congo's ex- 
port earnings. The country is the world’s 
largest producer of limba and the second 
largest producer of Okoumeé after its neigh- 
bour, Gabon. 

The 1975-77 economic development 
programme proposed an expenditure of 
6,100m. francs CFA for the reafforestation 
of 4,000 hectares and the construction of a 
Paper pulp factory at Ouesso. Under the 
plan the forests of the north would be 
opened to exploitation, a processing fac- 
tory would be developed and the state 
would take over the marketing of all forest 
products. Only Congolese citizens and for- 
eigners who have lived in the country for 
five years and hold residents’ permits are 
allowed to engage in the timber trade. 

The Congo has been producing oil since 
1968. Production in 1972 offshore at 
“Emeraude Marine” totalled 320,000 
tonnes, rose to a record 2.5m. tonnes tn 
1974 but dropped to 1.8m. tonnes in 1975 
against a forecast of 4.5m. tonnes, as the 
field began to run dry. But the government 
attributed the decline to the oil companies, 
which were accused of trying to frustrate 
the oil nationalisation measures announced 
in December 1974. A new field at Lokonga 
started production in 1976. The country’s 
oil reserves had been estimated at five 
billion barrels and gas reserves at 1,000 
billion cubic feet. 

Before the nationalisation, oil compan- 
ies operating in the country were AGIP— 
Recherches Congo, a subsidiary of the 
Italian ENI, and ELF—Congo, owned by 
the French ERAP. Although ELF—Congo 
was taken over completely without com- 
pensation and renamed Hydro—Congo, 
the Government acquired only half the 
equity of AGIP and allowed ENI to retain 
control of the management. In April 1975, 
the Government acquired the remaining 
shares of AGIP, after accusing the Italian 
company of failing to meet its 
responsibilities. 

An investment of 6,900m. francs CFA 
was projected in the development pro- 
gramme for the construction of an oil 
refinery at Pointe-Noire (operational in 
October 1976), and a network for the 
distribution of water, hydro-carbons and 
electricity by the end of the plan period in 
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1977. 

Although the Congo has been increasing 
its trade links with the Soviet Union and 
China and other communist countries, 


France has remained its main trading part-. 


ner, supplying about half its imports on 
average, and taking some 30% of its ex- 
ports. France is also the main aid giver. 
French aid in 1976 totalled 234m. frances 
CFA, against 147m. francs CFA in 1975 
and 107m. francs CFA in 1974. 


Foreign loans 
for major projects 


In 1972 the International Development 
Fund provided a loan of US$6.3m. for rail 
and port projects and another US$5.6m. in 
1973 for a livestock-rearing project. Also 
in 1973 agreement was reached with China 
for a loan of 100m. francs CFA for the 
Bouenza River Dam project and _ Italy 
provided 4.5 billion francs CFA for roads 
and other projects. 

On December 12, 1975, President 
Ngouabi announced radical changes in the 
structure and leadership of state enter- 
prises and in the government in a move to 
strengthen the economy. Major Louis-Syl- 
vain Goma, a mathematician who had 
been Minister of Transport and Army 
Chief cf Staff, was appointed Prime Minis- 
ter with special reponsibility for the Na- 
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tional Economic and Social Development 
Programme. The number of ministries was 
cut from 18 to 14, Alphonse Poaty, a 
former Vice-President, was made Finance 
Minister, and Mamadou Diop, a leading 
economic theoretician, was named Plan- 
ning Minister. 

In April 1976, the World Bank an- 
nounced a loan of US$38m. to the Congo 
for the development of transport facilities 
as part of a five-year investment plan of the 
Agence Transcongolaise des Communica- 
tions. A further World Bank loan of 
US$8m_ for training secondary school 
teachers and forestry personnel was an- 
nounced in December. The loan would be 
repaid over 20 years at 8.7% interest. 
Saudi Arabia and the Arab Bank for 
Economic Development in Africa also 
agreed to lend the Congo US$30.2m. for 
the modernisation of the Congo-Ocean 
Railway and other development projects. 

In January 1977, the United States with- 
drew tariff concessions granted to the Con- 
go as a developing country, because of the 
collapse of negotiations to get “satisfactory 
compensation” for American companies 
nationalised in 1974. On April 27, France 
and the Congo signed cooperation agree- 
ments under which France was to provide 
240m francs CFA for feasibility studies on 
exploiting carnalite minerals, agricultural 
research and professional training. 
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DJIBOUTI 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
June 26, 1977. 


AREA: 
21.780 sq. km. (8,400 sq. miles). 


POPULATION 1978: 
113,500. Growth rate 2.31%. 
(UN. Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Djibouti (population 100,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Djibouti franc. 100 centimes = 1| franc. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Ligue Populaire Africaine pour !'Indepen- 
dence, LPAI. Union Nationale pour I'Inde- 
pendence, UNI. Front de Liberation de la 
Cote des Somalis, FLCS. Mouvement 
pour la Liberation de Djibouti, MLD. 


HEAD OF STATE: 


President Hassan Gouled. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The Afar leaders signed a treaty with the French 
on March 4, 1862. Other treaties followed in 
1884, 1885 and 1896. In 1892 Djibouti became 
the capital. The railway to Addis Ababa was built 
between 1897 and 1915. In 1896 the country 
became Officially known as French Somaliland. 


1946: First Somali deputy to French parliament. 
July 1957: Territorial assembly created. 


September 1958: Referendum vote in favour of 
membership of French community. 


1963: Elections won by Ali Aref Bourhan’s 
Regroupement Democratique Afar with 16 
out of 32 seats.’ First series of electoral 
victories. 


August 1966: Anti-French riots at time of de 
Gaulle visit. 


March 19, 1967: New referendum approves 
association with France. 


March 23, 1975: Front for Liberation of Somali 
Coast kidnaps French ambassador and se- 
cures release of party members. 


December 1975: Assassination attempt on Ali 
Aref. 


December 31, 
independence. 


February 1976: FLCS hijack bus with French 
schoolchildren. 


1975: France agrees to 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


BEFORE the French arrived Djibouti was 
grazing land for a number of nomadic 
tribes, chief amongst whom were the Afars 
(with links in the east of Ethiopia) and the 
Issas (who were Somalis looking south- 
wards for cultural and familial ties). The 
institutionalisation of the boundaries of 
what came to be known as French Somali- 
land inevitably led to conflict between the 
tribes and their brothers in Addis Ababa 
and Mogadishu. 

The French first moved into the area to 
counteract British influence and trading 
presence on the other side of the Bab el 
Mendeb straits in Aden. The first French 
presence was established on March 4, 1862 
when a treaty with Afar leaders legitimised 
the acquisition of the coastal region of 
Ubock (as the territory north of the town 
of Djibouti was then called) by the French 
government. Treaties of 1884, 1885 and 


June 1976: Constitutional talks agree timetable 
to independence. 


May 8, 1977: Referendum approves indepen- 
dence and an Issa-dominated assembly. _ 


June 27, 1977: Independence under a majority 
Ligue Populaire Africaine pour |I'Indepen- 
dence (LPAI), government, headed by Has- 
san Gouled. 
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1896 with the Afars, the Issas and Emperor 
Menelik of Ethiopia progressively added to 
the French territory. In 1892 Djibouti 
became the seat of government and in 1896 
the territory became officially known ‘as 
French Somaliland. 

Under a treaty of March 1897 the French 
agreed with Emperor Menelik to build a 
railway from Djibouti to the highlands of 
Addis Ababa. Construction of the railway 
was completed in 1915, and until very 
recently Ethiopian trade, using the rail- 
way, has been a mainstay of the Djibouti 
economy. 

Following the Second World War in 
1946 French Somaliland elected its own 
deputy to the French Parliament. A terri- 
torial assembly was created in July 1957. 


In September 1958 the people approved 
continued association with France in the de 
Gaulle referendum. In the sixties the 
French switched their traditional friend- 
ship from the Issas to the Afars. This was 
to counter Somali government claims on 
what was then called Céte Francaise des 
Somalis and to buoy up Emperor Haile 
Selassie in Addis Ababa where there were 
important French investments notably in 
the railway. So the French strongly backed 
the Afar politician, Ali Aref, and his 


Progress Party. later National Union for 

Independence (UNI). They condoned his 

of the electoral roll which 

maintained an Afar majority willing to 
vote for continued links with France. 

Following a hostile reaction to a visit of 
General de Gaulle. another referendum 
was held on March 19. 1967. A storm of 
protest over electoral manipulations to 
reduce the Somali vote. resulted in another 
Majority in favour of continuation as 2 
French overseas territory. France as 2 
conciliatory gesture then changed the 
name of the country to the French Terri- 
tory of the Afars and Issas. TFAI- 

Ah Aref. with French support. then 
repeatedly won subsequent elections. In 
1973 the territory's Chamber of Deputies 
again reaffirmed its links with France. In 
November 1973 Ali Aref's party won all 40 
Seats in an enlarged Chamber of Deputies. 
In June 1974 the French government 

to give TFAI greater autonomy in 
its political affairs. In July 1974. Ah Aref 
complained about Somali claims on the 
territory. and France responded by im- 
creasing its military garrison there- 

Somali backed Issa opposition to Ali 
Aref’s rule grew progressively in the early 
seventies culminating in an attempt on the 
UNI leader's life in December 1975. 

Under pressure intemationally and 
faced with an increasingly turbulent situa- 
tion in the Horn of Africa. the French then 
announced their decision to quit on the last 
day of 1975. But it needed the hijacking of 
a French school bus by Issa loyalists to 
convince the French of the urgent need to 
hand over power to a government reflect- 
ing the Issa majority. The number of 
enfranchised tribesmen of Somali origin 
jumped from 19.000 in 1973 to 49.105 in 
1977. allowing a majority Issa electorate to 
vote on May 8. 1977 in a referendum for 
independence which also automatically en- 
dorsed a single list of candidates providing 
an Issa-weighted assembly. 

Shortly after. on June 27. 1977 the 
Republic of Djibouti gained indepen- 
dence. with Hassan Gouled. leader of the 
Issa party. the Ligue Populaire Africaine 
pour Independence. LPAI. as President. 


Hassan Gouled reserved the right to rule 
by decree and took full powers as an 
executive president. The cabinet. chosen 
after independence included Gouled’s 
Afar friend. Ahmed Dini who was made 
Prime Minister. Afars also held six ministe- 
rial posts compared with nine held by the 
Issas. 


This was the delicate balance on which 
Djibouti embarked on independence. 
Djibouti had the sympathy of Somalia 
and the Arab states and Ethiopia promised 
that it would not threaten the new state's 
. Djibouti was admitted on 
September 3. 1977 as the 22nd member of 
the Arab League. 
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franc. Linked to French franc. but did mot Gewslue with France. 


CURRENCY: Dpibouti 
August, 1969. 38.64 D—ibouti francs = 


1 French franc. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 18.6460 Sitcut tecce (SP ret ce 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $180en ost: sate ces Were Saree 
PER CAPITA GNP- $1.720 were Sau. Tete etre 


DIRECTION OF TRADE s]cc tec =) 


1973 imports from: France 62.48_ Ethiopia 14.89. UK 7.59. Jepan £10. Benelux $75. 


1873 Exports to: France 29.50. 
BUDGET 
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2480 255 5718 
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TION 
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Primary: 
1,600 pupéls in 2 public schools and $ private schools. 


HEALTH 1974 

Hospital beds so7 

Population per bed 110 

Doctors 52 

Population per doctor 2000 
ECONOMY 


Dyibouti’s economic development has re- 
sukted chinefly from its favourable btioral 
position in the Red Sea. Most of ns weakh 
has been generated by the port an 
railway Chemin de Fer Framco-Ethiopeenne. 
which the French built (and later managed) 
to Addis Ababa. 

The port's bunkenne and entrepot role 
suffered from the closure of the Suez Canal 
in 1967_ but the railway hne carmed 4% of 
Ethiopia's trade until the Ime was cut by 
the Western Somak Liberation Froat m 
June 1977_ ht was bringing Dpboen $im_2z 
year in customs dues. 

In 1975 France attempted to capitalise 
on Dyboutrs potential. mvesime iim 
francs im port development. local industries 
and hotel accommodation. This seemed to 
bring immediate results. Ethiopsa’s srow- 
ing problems im Entrea led to an increase 
in Ethioptan trade though Djboeti in 1976 
(when transit trade amounted to 650.000 
toms}. 

But the blowime up of the Adds to 
Dypbouti railway line im June 1977 led to 2 
drop in volume of imports and exports 
Dypbouti was then admitted mto the Arab 
League im September 1977 on coadnos 
that Israch traffic was dented the use of the 
port and thrs further curtailed entrepor 
revenue. 
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EGYPT 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty ends occupation 
August 26, 1936. 


AREA: 
1,002,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
40.23 million. Growth rate 2.3% 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Cairo (population 8 million). 


CURRENCY: 


Egyptian pound. £E1 = 100 piastres. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Egyptian Arab Socialist Party, Liberal So- 
cialist Party, National Progressive Union 
Party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Anwar El Sadat since 1970. 


“occupation but the ritish garrisons to 


_ defend Suez Canal. 


July 23, 1952: King Farouk ot te 
_ Officers’ coup. 


October 19, 1954: Agreement on Briti 
_ withdrawal within 20 months. 


_ Nasser takes over. 


July 20, 1956: USA and Britain withdraw offer 
of financial aid for building Aswan High Dam. 


July 26, 1956: Suez Canal nationalised. 
October 29, 1956: Israel invades Sinai. 


October 31, 1956: Britain and France join in air 
attack in preparation for landing troops at Port 
Said. 


November 6, 1956: Suez War ceasefire. 


February 1, 1958: Egypt and Syria link in 


United Arab Republic. 


September 28, 1961: Army coup in Damascus. 
Syria quits UAR. 


June 5, 1967: Israel invades Egypt. 
June 10, 1967: Ceasefire after Six-Day War. 
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November 14, 1954: General Neguib deposed 
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September 28,1 970: Nasse 


October 15; 1970 
President. 


May 14, 1971: Former Vice-President Ali Sabri 
arrested on treason charges. oe 


September 2, 1971: Country proclaimed “Arab 4 
Republic of Egypt”. 


March 27, 1973: President Sadat also become: S| 
Prime Minister. 


March 1973: President Sadat declares open 
door policy. 


September 1, 1973: Proposed merger with 
Libya fails to materialise. ;: 


January 27, 1974: Amnesty for. political prison- 
ers including Gen Fawzi, Air Vice —— 
Sidki Mahmud and Abbas Radwan. — TRAE ES 


nwar- Sade elected : 






POLITICAL HISTORY 


NINETEENTH century Egypt was domi- 
nated by Albanian-born Mohammed Ali 
Pasha and his reforming successors, the 
Khedives, who sought to further Egyptian 
autonomy while nominally remaining vice- 
roys and subjects of the Ottoman Sultan. 

Following the campaigns of Napoleon at 
the start of the nineteenth century, the 
French were the first Europeans to make 
their mark in Egypt. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
negotiated a private treaty with the Eyp- 
tian government for the building of the 
Suez Canal in 1859. When building started 
Britain began to worry about the security 
of its trade routes to India. Luckily the dire 
financial straits of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, caused the Khedive Ismail in 1875 to 
sell his shares in the Suez Canal Company 
to the British Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli, on behalf of his government. 
From 1878 in the face of mounting Egyp- 
tian debts Britain and France were driven 
to appoint a financial commission to con- 
trol the spending of first Ismail and, after 
his deposition, his successor Tawfik. 

In 1881 a nationalist rising sought to 
curtail foreign (ie, Turkish and Circassian) 
influence in the Egyptian army. In July 
1882 the British navy bombarded Alexan- 
dria to restore order on behalf of the 
Khedive Tawfik. 

Britain hoped to set affairs in order and 
withdraw quickly. However circumstances 
kept Britain in Egypt. From 1883 to 1907 
Egyptian politics were dominated by the 
British Agent and Consul General, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, later Lord Cromer. 

At the start of the First World War in 
1914 Britain declared a protectorate over 
Egypt, still nominally a province -of the 
Ottoman Empire which supported Ger- 
many. With the break up of the Ottoman 
Empire at the end of the war, nationalist 
feeling surfaced again in Egypt. A nation- 
alist delegation under Saad Zaghlul sought 
autonomy from Britain for Egypt in 1918. 

After a period of agitation, Britain re- 
nounced its protectorate on February 28, 
1922, declaring Egypt to be an indepen- 
dent state, while retaining control over 
four things—communications (including 
the Suez Canal), defence, minorities and 
Sudan. 

Inter-war years were dominated by the 
struggle between the successors to Saad 
Zaghlul (known as the Wafd), the King 
(who owed his throne to the British), and 
the British themselves. On August 26, 
1936, a new treaty with Britain increased 
the Egyptian government's control over its 
own affairs. 

During the Second World War the new 
King Farouk favoured the Axis powers: 
while the Wafd supported Britain. Britain 
ensured the Wafd was maintained in pow- 
er, making its leader Nahas Pasha PM. 


A year after the Alexandria Protocol of 
October 1944, the Arab League was 
formed, with Egypt as a member. 

Political problems continued, however. 
The Wafd was discredited by its collabora- 
tion with the British. Left wing and funda- 
mentalist Islamic politics found favour. 

On July 23, 1952, a group of young arm) 
officers, the Free Army Officers, headed 
by General Mohammed Neguib, seized 
power. On June 18, 1953 the monarchy 
was abolished and land reform introduced, 
In 1954 a tussle developed between the 
basically conservative Neguib and the 
more radical “Free Officer” Gamel Abdel 
Nasser, culminating on November 14. 
1954, in Nasser taking over. as Head of 
State and Neguib being put under house 
arrest. 

On October 19, 1954, Britain agreed 
with Egypt to withdraw all troops from the 
Suez Canal within 20 months. In June 1956 
the last British troops left Egypt. On July 
26, 1956, Nasser announced the nationali- 
sation of the Suez Canal Company, primar- 
ily to finance his cherished Aswan High 
Dam. 

This caused Britain, France and Israel to 
invade Egypt in October, on the pretext of 
keeping the canal open. However, Egypt 
retained control over the canal at the end 
of the crisis. 

In July 1957 President Nasser was con- 
firmed in power in an election. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, Egypt and Syria merged into 
the United Arab Republic (UAR). 
Nasser’s foreign policy tended to be radical 
and pro-Soviet. However, his attempts at 
nationalisation at home antagonised Syria 
which withdrew from the UAR on Septem- 
ber 28, 1961. 

In 1962 Nasser established the Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU) in an effort to give 
his regime an air of democratic respectabil- 
ity. In March 1965 he received over 99% of 
the votes in a referendum. But his govern- 
ment was faced by increasing political and 
financial problems. 

He sought an outlet in foreign affairs, 
particularly in Yemen. But in February 
1967 he came into conflict with Saudi 
Arabia. In May 167 his blustering foreign 
policy led him to blows with Israel again, 
war breaking out on June 6. Egypt's defeat 
by Israel was followed by a coup attempt 
led by Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer. 
Elections to a new assembly were held in 
January 1969 to try to. stifle political 
Opposition. 

On September 28, 1970, Nasser died and 
Colonel Anwar el Sadat, his deputy, took 
over as President. In November 1970 Sadat 
agreed to unification with Libya and Su- 
dan, but this was later postponed. He 
steadily purged his government of the 
remnants of its Nasserite pro-Moscow 
clique. In May 1972 he signed a five year 
preferential agreement with the EEC and 
in July 1972 dismissed his Soviet military 


eGyYR. 
advisers. In March 1976 he abrogated his 
treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union. 

In August 1972 Egypt agreed to merge 
with Libya. The date of union was set at 
September 1, 1973. But following the Lib- 
yan march on Cairo in July 1973. this union 
was called off. Relations with Libya subse- 
quently deteriorated leading to the out- 
break of war between the countries in July 
1977. 

On his Eastern front, Sadat sought to 
regain control of the Suez Canal. lost to 
Israel in 1967. His attack on October 6, 
1973, beat back Israel from its positions on 
the canal and won for him considerable 
personal prestige. He used any kudos 
gained to dismantle Nasser’s bureaucratic 
machine further, and move closer to the 
western world, having declared his open 
door economic policy (in fitah) in March 
1973. 

Sadat’s policy of in fitah did not go 
without criticism from the rump of the 
Nasserite party. Sadat had to endure an 
ineffectual coup attempt against his regime 
in October 1972. Political violence spilled 
out on to the streets of Cairo in 1972, in 
January 1975 and again in the riots against 
proposed cuts in food subsidies in January 
1977. 

But still he sought within difficult con- 
straints to rid Egypt of the remnants of 
Nasser’s political and economic policies. In 
March 1976 in the midst of a severe bal- 
ance of payments crisis Sadat announced a 
number of platforms or quasi-parties 
would be allowed to develop within the 
ASU. 

In October 1976 these platforms fought 
an election which resulted in a comfortable 
victory for Prime Minister Mamdouh Sa- 
lem’s Centrist faction of the ASU. In May 
1977 these platforms were officially recog- 
nised as political parties and allowed to 
canvass and act as such. 

In spite of continuing political and eco- 
nomic difficulties which caused Egyptian 
Ministers to travel to Europe, the United 
States and the Gulf in search of vital funds 
to pay their country’s debts, President 
Sadat’s popularity continued to be high. 
On September 16, 1976, he was confirmed 
in power in a referendum, taking 99.9% of 
the votes. In mid-1977 he gambled with 
this popularity in his most ambitious move 
yet—his visit to Israel. 


ECONOMY 


EGYPT’S economy depends on the four 
per cent of its total land area which hap- 
pens to be irrigated by the River Nile. The 
rest is desert. 

In this area Egyptians have traditionally 
farmed, producing some of the highest 
yields in the world, particularly in maize, 
sugar and cotton. Today agriculture contri- 
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butes some 30% of GDP, with industry 
providing 21% and services 22%. However 
agriculture still remains by far the most 
important sector of Egypt's economy, em- 
ploying 50% of the work force and, when 
cotton is taken into account, furnishing 
most of its foreign exchange. 

As Egypt’s population has risen steeply 
(from 2.5m in 1800, to 10m in 1900 to 37m 
in 1975), pressure has increased to make 
the best possible use of available resources. 
As 99% of the population live on the 
narrow strip along the Nile, successive 
governments have sought to enlarge the 
habitable and cultivable land by reclaiming 
from the Delta and the desert. Between 
1952 and 1973 nearly two million acres of 
such land was reclaimed and added consid- 
erably to Egypt's stock of six million acres 
of arable land. 

Although the area under cotton declined 
in the 1970s, Egypt continued to produce 
nearly 40% of the world’s long staple 
cotton, 50% of it going under bilateral 


barter trade agreements to eastern bloc 


countries, some of it remaining at home to 
feed Egypt’s nascent textile industry. 


All Egyptian agriculture is irrigated from 
the waters of the Nile. President Nasser 
sought to increase control over the flow of 
the Nile waters by building the Aswan 
High Dam between 1956 and 1970. (The 
Egyptians have always employed river bar- 
rages, and the original Aswan Dam was 
built by the British in 1900.) Costing 
£E400m the dam is estimated to contribute 
£E234m p.a. to national production. Its 
10bn kWh generating capacity has added 
greatly to Egyptian industrial develop- 
ment, though some of its ecological side 
effects have been the subject of widespread 
debate. 

Industry has been traditionally small 
scale in Egypt. In the 19th and early 20th 
centuries no business was allowed to grow 
large enough to compete with British man- 
ufacturing. However after 1930 Egypt was 
able to erect its own protective tariffs 
around its industry and build it up. The 
establishment of the Bank Misr which took 
a number of industries under its wing 
hastened the subsequent process of 
industrialisation. 

It was not until the Nasser era in the late 
1950s however that industry began to take 
off, partly as a result of Russian credits and 
the Aswan Dam. Between 1956-60 and 
1965-60 gross value added in industry 
(dominated by food processing (34% )and 
textiles (31%) rose by 9.5% per annum. 
However, in spite of Nasser’s commitment 
to industrialisation, the sector’s contribu- 
tion to GNP only rose by 2% between 1960 
and 1970. 

These were the years of important pres- 
tige state industrial projects. They ranged 
from the Helwan iron and steel complex 
(current production 900,000 tons a year, 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(£E million except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Egyptian pounds. Multiple currency practice. 
MEASURE: 1 Feddan = 1.038 acres = 4,201 sq. metres. 





GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: £E4,602m. (1975 current prices). xe 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $11,550m. (1975 current prices, World Bank). oe 


PER CAPITA GNP: $310 (1975, Worid Bank). 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: (£E million). 





1975 1976 


1970 # 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Imports (Cif) 342 393 381.4 357.5 919.1 1467.6 1489 
Exports (Fob) 331 343 358.8 444.2 593.3 548.6 550* 
Trade Balance =\l = -50—:sié“‘ KS —86.7 —325.8 -919.0 —-939 
Current a/c (net) =66.7  -898 143 +4304 —1275 S475 — 
Capitai (net) —8.1 +86.5 56.4 —31.9 —77.6 153.3 o_ 
Overall balance n.a. n.a. —16.8 ~5.1. —200.8  —-4036. = 
“Estimate 
MAIN EXPORTS ek 
Cotton (raw) 147.9 174.9 162. 191.9 274.1 201.0 154.8 
Textiles 22.2 22.6 22.6 31.8 43.9 49.6 — _ 
Cotton yarn 35.6 35.6 42.6 44.2 65.1 63.6 _ 
Crude oil 15.8 2.2 20.7 36.9 23.9 23.1 — 
Rice 34.0 24.8 22.1 26.2 39.7 24.4 31 0 
DIRECTION OF TRADE ss 


1975 Exports to: USSR 32%, Italy 9.6%, Czechoslovakia 5.5%. 
1975 Imports from: USA 17.3%, France 11.3%, West Germany 10.7%, UK 6%. 


Main source: Central Bank, Economic Review. 


OUTPUT BY SELECTED SECTORS 
£E million, 1975 prices 


Average 
annual 
1976 1978 1980 increase 
Estimated Projections 1976/80 
Agriculture 2,116 2,247 5384 3 
Industry 3,449 4,103 5,145 12 bs aoek 
Oil 581 747 989 15 
Power 100 (145 200 17 
Construction 416 589 780 15 
Suez 146 230 304 15 
Other 3,201 3,914 4,736 11 
Total output 10,009 11,975 14,538 9 
Source: Grindlays Bank Group. : 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES ($m.) : oe 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
167 149 139 363 356 294 -=——s«339 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ee oe 
1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 66% 72% 
Secondary school enrolment 16% 40% 


HEALTH 1973 


Hospital beds 73,943 
Population per bed 461 
Doctors 23,501 


Population per doctor 1,516 

rising to 2m tons a year by 1982), the Nag 
Hammadi aluminium works (opened 1975, 
capacity rising to 100,000 tons), the Talka 
fertiliser plant (capacity 570,000 tons of 
urea using gas from the Abu Madi field) 
and the 2.1m ton capacity Tourak cement 
plant near Cairo. 

In 1973/74 President Sadat attempted to 
move away from the Nasserite pattern of 
state control of business, inaugurating his 
open door economic policy or in fitah. 
However Sadat’s ambitions were under- 
mined by the traditional Egyptian balance 
of payments crisis, which caused him se- 


ARMED FORCES (personnel) 

Army 300,000 (1,100 T54-55 tanks) 
Airforce 25,000 (about 365 combat aire: 
Navy 20,000 (5 destroyers, 12 subma 








vere political difficulties at home. His gov- 
ernment had to be bailed out with econom- 
ic aid from the United States ($1bn in 
1977), Europe and the Arab world. 

His economic prospects were improvec 
by the reopening on June 5, 1975, of. the 
Suez Canal (by 1977 it was earning ovet 
$300m a year) and by the discovery o! 
substantial mineral deposits (chiefly petro: 
leum, in which Egypt sought self-sufficien- 
cy by 1980) in Sinai, the Gulf of Suez anc 
the Western Desert. 

However, Egypt continues to be one 0! 
the poorest countries in the Middle East. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 
EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 12, 1968. 


AREA: 
28,051 sq. km. (Rio Muni 26,017 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
346,400. Growth rate 1.76%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Malabo, llas Macias Nguema. (Population 
45,000). 


CURRENCY: 

Ekuele. 1 ekuele = 100 centimos. 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Spanish. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Partido Unico Nacional de los Trabaja- 
dores, PUNT. Sole party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Francisco Macias Nguema. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


_ Fernando Po was ceded to Spain by Portugal in 
1778. The Treaty of Paris, 1900, delimited 
frontiers between French and Spanish. 
July ¢ 30, 1959: ; Colony | became integral part of 
Spain. : 
December 1960: Three Hispano-Guineans sat 
in Cortes, Madrid. 


September 1963: Partial self-government. 


1964: The National Union Movement of Equato- 
tial Guinea (MUNGE) founded by moderate 
nationalist Bonifacio Ondo Edu. 


September 22, 1968: Pre-independence elec- 
__ tions. Francisco Macias Nguema, leader of 
Idea Popular de la Guinea Ecuatorial (IPGE), 

1B -_ deteats Edu on second ballot. 


. - 412, 1968: Independence. Nguema 
if - selects coalition government. 


ruary 27, 1969: Riots over Nguema’s de- 
mand that Spain should withdraw forces. 


” 5, “Lael sitet eit coup co Atanasio 















nny 


ct 1 28, 1969: All Spanish forces withdrawn 
___and most Spanish residents leave. 


ry 1970: National Unity Party formed. 
_ 1972: Nguema becomes Life 


1972: Dispute with Gabon over 


, 1972: 50 Nigerian workers killed at 
n for better conditions; sets off 
atio 1. Expulsions follow. 


Macias Nguema 


Atlantic 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


The islands which form the Republic of 
Equatorial Guinea were first inhabited by 
migrant fishermen from Guinea, Ghana, 
Nigeria and Cameroon. The coast was first 
explored in the 15th century by the Portu- 
guese navigator, Fernao do Po, whose 
name was later given to one of the is- 
lands—Fernando Po (now Macias Nguema 
Byogo island). 

Kernao do Po reached the island in 1472; 
its original inhabitants were probably the 
Bubis. On January 1, 1474, another Portu- 
guese explorer, Ruy de Segueira, landed at 
Annabon island. After the Portuguese 


June, 1973: Ends dispute with Gabon over off 
shore islands after OAU conciliation. 


July 9-13, 1973: Adopts new Constitution to 
further unify mainland with Macias Nguema 
Island (ex Fernando Po). Abolishes colonial 
names in authenticity campaign. 


July 12, 1974: Nguema allegedly yields territori- 
al rights of offshore islands to Gabon. 


1975: Reports continue on political and religious 
repression, economic problems. 





EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


Towns Q Cocoa 
Roads ro Coffee 


Bananas 


s Oil palms 


Major port 


International airport 


Micomeseng 


Mongono 


Evinayong 


7 INTERNATIONAL 
Q(CUSMMUNICATIONS 


came British, Dutch and Spanish slave 
merchants. 

The islands became a Portuguese posses- 
sion in June, 1494 under a treaty signed 
between Portugal and Spain in Tordesillas. 
In 1778 Portugal ceded to Spain the islands 
of Fernando Po and Annabon and the 
mainland coast between the Niger and 
Ogooue rivers in return for territorial con- 
cessions in South America. 

Because of the opposition of local peo- 
ple, Spanish occupation of the islands was 
confined to the Atlantic coastline. Spain 
withdrew temporarily from Fernando Po in 


January, 1976: Remaining Nigerians expelled; 
11 Nigerians killed while waiting for last of 
evacuation ships. 


March 17, 1976: US suspends diplomatic 
relations. 


December, 1976: 100 top civil servants arrest- 
ed for plotting; several beaten to death in 
prison. 

March, 1977: Spain suspends relations and 
reduces aid to minumum. 
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1781 and for over 60 years the administra- 
tion of the island was in British hands. But 
the Spanish government refused all at- 
tempts by the British to acquire Fernando 
Po. 

By 1844 Spanish settlers had started 
returning to the island. In 1904 the Spanish 
administration introduced the “patronato”’ 
system, under which the natives were clas- 
sified as legal minors which denied them 
the right to sell their land or to transact any 
business involving more than 2,000 
pesetas. 

The system was modified in 1938 by 
classifying as ‘‘emancipados”’ the educated 
Africans who had attained an economic 
level where they could claim Spanish citi- 
zenship. On July 30, 1959, the islands were 
renamed Spanish Equatorial Guinea, de- 
clared an integral part of Spain and their 
people were given Spanish citizenship. 

In 1960 Luis Maho, a lawyer, formed 
Equatorial Guinea’s first political party, 
the Idea Popular de la Guinea Ecuatorial 
(IPGE). 

Later Francisco Macias Nguema, a for- 
mer civil servant, succeeded Maho as 
leader. 

A new constitution conferring internal 
self-government was approved on De- 
cember 15, 1963. A teacher, Bonifacio Edu 
became president of the Government 
Council with Nguema as vice-president. In 
1964 another political party, the Movi- 
miento Nacional de Liberacion de la Guin- 
ea Ecuatorial (MONALIGE) © was 
launched by Atanasio Ndongo Miyone, a 
former teacher and civil servant. 

The constitution was suspended in 
March, 1968, because of growing tension in 
the country resulting from bitter rivalries 
between the various political parties. Fol- 
lowing the intervention of the OAU and 
the United Nations, the Spanish govern- 
ment agreed to grant Equatorial Guinea 
independence. 

Sixty per cent of the electorate approved 
the independence constitution in a referen- 
dum on August 11, 1968. On September 
22, Nguema was elected President on the 
second ballot, defeating Edu, and on Octo- 
ber 12 the country became independent. 
Nguema formed a coalition government 
and made Ndongo, the MONALIGE lead- 
er, foreign minister. 

Rioting broke out in several parts of the 
country on February 27, 1969; it was 
blamed on the rivalry for power between 
the Fangs, in Rio Muni, and the Bubis, in 
Fernando Po. Later Nguema accused 
Spanish timber merchants of being behind 
the disturbances and asked Spain to with- 
draw its forces from the country. 

On March 5 it was officially announced 
that the Foreign Minister, Ndongo, had 
been killed while leading a coup to over- 
throw the government. The constitution 
was suspended and Nguema assumed 
emergency powers. On March 28 all Span- 
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CURRENCY: Ekuele. 


On par with Spanish peseta. Multiple exchange rate maintained. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $57.9m. (1976 at 1970 constant facter cost, ECA). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $100m. (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $320 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE: ($m.) 


Exports (Fob) 
Imports (Cif) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
28.0 32.0 32.0 — coe 
28.0 32.0 36.0 _ _ 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1973 ($m.): Trade Balance —4.0, Services +0.36, Transfers 
—0.15, Current Account — 1.22, Capital Account +6.6. 


MAIN EXPORTS 


Cocoa, coffee, timber. Cocoa production: Pre-independence 20,000-30,000 tons. After 


1972: 12,000 tons. 
DIRECTION OF TRADE: 


About 90% of exports go to Spain. Also UK, USA and West Germany. 


BUDGET (1969-70) 


Revenue 712.4 million pesatas. Expenditure 1,139 million pesatas. 


Note: Statistics are sketchy as few have been published since independence in 1968. 


1975 
103%" 


18% 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 
Primary school enrolment 99% 
Secondary school enrolment 3% 
* More then 100% because more people are doing primary school studies than in that age bracket. 
HEALTH 1971 
Hospital beds 1,637 
Population per bed 171 
Doctors 25 
Population per doctor 11,600 


ish forces were withdrawn and most Span- 
ish residents left the country. 

Equatorial Guinea became a one party 
state on February 2, 1970, when all politi- 
cal parties merged under the name Partido 
Unico Nacional (PUN), later renamed Par- 
tido Unico Nacional de los Trabajadores 
(PUNT). 

In 1972 the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Santa Isabel, Monsignor Gomez Marijuan, 
was expelled for allegedly opposing gov- 
ernment policies. Monsignor Rafael Maria 
Nze Abuy, Bishop of Bata, also left the 
country. 

Nguema was declared life president on 
July 14, 1972. Fernando Po island was 
renamed Macias Nguema Byogo in a new 
constitution adopted in July, 1973. The 
island also lost the autonomy it enjoyed 
under the 1968 constitution. Other changes 
involved Annabon which became Pigalu, 
Rio Benito which was renamed Mbini, San 
Carlos which became Luba, and Santa 
Isabel which was changed to Malabo. 

Allegations of officially inspired execu- 
tion of Nguema’s political opponents were 
rampant during 1973 and 1974. Those 
alleged killed included government minis- 
ters, senior military and police officers, 
priests, students and civil servants. In Au- 
gust, 1974, former leaders of MONALIGE 


and the Bubi Union who had fled the 
country announced the formation in Gene- 
va of a new movement, National Alliance 
for the Restoration of Democracy 
(NARD), to oppose Nguema. A document 
published by the movement listed 93 politi- 
cal leaders and senior civil servants alleged 
to have been murdered since 1969. 

On February 15, 1975, an offical spokes- 
man announced that the former Vice- 
President, Edmundo Bosio, had _ killed 
himself. by taking an overdose of barbitu- 
rates. Bosio, the official added, had left a 
suicide note which ‘‘cannot be made pub- 
lic’. In July, 1975, it was reported that all 
Roman Catholic priests and nuns in Rio 
Muni had been arrested for refusing to 
read praises of Nguema during church 
services. 

On January 7, 1976, 11 Nigerians were 
shot dead by Guinean troops near the 
Nigerian Embassy in Malabo. Later about 
10,000 Nigerians were flown out of the 
country in a mass evacuation exercise or- 
ganised by the Nigerian Government. It 
was estimated that there were about 50,000 
Nigerians working on plantation estates in 
the country. 

In May, Nguema issued a decree abol- 
ishing all non-national names in giving 
people bearing such names six months: to 





change them to local names. Penalty for 


non-compliance was fixed at between | , | 
100,000 and one million ekuele. 

In December it was reported that Bue- 
naventura Ochanga, Minister of Educa- 


tion, and Jesus Alfonso Oyono, secretary 
- at the presidency and a close associate of 


Nguema, had been beaten to death by ® 

troops after being arrested with about 100 

other senior civil servants for allegedly 

plotting against the government. Later the @ ue @ 2 a ® 


official radio reported that the two men 
had committed suicide in prison where 
they were being held with other “traitors” 
for “plotting at the instigation of the Span- 
ish Government against the President of 
the Republic”. 








ECONOMY 


Cocoa, produced mostly in large planta- 
tions in Macias Nguema Byogo island, is 
the mainstay of the economy which is 
based on agriculture. Other important 
crops include coffee, timber and palm oil. 

Until 1970 all the big cocoa and coffee 
plantations were owned by Spanish farm- 
ers and were worked mostly by Nigerian 
contract labourers under agreements made 
between the Spanish and British Colonial 
administrations. Now they are largely 
nationalised. 

Before independence, annual cocoa pro- 
duction was about 50,000 tonnes. In 1972- 
73 production totalled 12,000 tonnes; it 
rose to 14,000 tonnes in 1973-74, but fell 
back to 12,000 tonnes in 1974-75, largely 
because of the exodus of the Spanish 
plantation owners and their Nigerian work- 
ers after political disturbances in the 
country. 

It was hoped that production would 
reach 18,000 tonnes in 1975-77, but in the 
event only an estimated 12,000 tonnes was 
achieved. The failure to reach the target 
was attributed to the government's inabil- 
ity to recruit sufficient local labour to 
replace the Nigerians. The forecast for 
1976-77 was 10,000 tonnes. 

Coffee production has remained virtual- 
ly stagnant at about 7,000 tonnes annually. 
Although many foreign firms engaged in 





timber extraction have wound up because @ How to get there and where to visit. @ Tourist facilities and information. 
of the political situation, the industry has @ Tours, main attractions, cities. @ Maps and climate. 

not suffered as much as other sectors of the @ Entertainment, local customs. @ Banks, commerce, Embassies 
economy. That has been mainly because of @ Accommodation, eatingout = —... a. eee, and much more 
Compagnie Forestiers de Rio Muni, a joint @ Handy pocket size 

French and Swiss concern which has been 

expanding its operations under a special AVAILABLE NOW ONLY $15 


agreement with the government. The com- 
pany aims to extract 150,000 tonnes annu- 
ally from forests. 

Spain provides 80% of Equatorial Guin- For more information contact 


ea’s total imports estimated at US$25 mil- &C INTERNATIONAL 63 Long Acre, London WC2E 9JH, England 


lion annually and takes more than 90% of ree : 
her exports. COMMUNICATIONS ee Me Per 


including postage and free wall-map of the Middle East 
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ETHIOPIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Independent since time immemorial. Ital- 
ian occupation 1935-41. 


AREA: 
1.2 million sq. km. (472,000 sq. miles). 


POPULATION 1978: 
30.0 million. Growth rate 2.399 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: ee 
Addis Ababa (Population 1 million). 


CURRENCY: 
Ethiopian birr. 1 birr = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Amharic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Me’el Sone, All Ethiopia Socialist Move- 
ment, and Seded, Fire of the Revolution, 
supporting government. Opposition: 
EPRP, Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary 
Party, Ethiopian Democratic Union, EDU. 


HEAD OF STATE: 

Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, Chairman 
of Provisional Military Administrative 
Council. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The history of the Ethiopian royal family dates 
back 3,000 years to the legendary visit of the 
Queen of Sheba, identified in Ethiopia as Queen 
Makeda, to the court of King Solomon in Jerusa- 
lem. Their son was said to have been Menelik, 
Ethiopia's first king. Emperor Haile Selassie 
wrote a passage into the 1955 constitution 
claiming direct descent from these legendary 
figures. Ethiopia adopted Christianity in the 
monophysite form (the Coptic Church) from the 
Church of Alexandria circa 330 AD. 


November 2, 1930: Haile Selassie comes to 
power, produces the first written constitution, 
and abolishes slavery. 


October 1935: Italian Army invades. Haile Se- 
lassie appeals to the League of Nations. 


May 5, 1941: British and Ethiopians retake 
Addis Ababa. Haile Selassie starts pro- 
gramme to modernise structure of state. 


January 31, 1942: Anglo-Ethiopian agreement 
recognised Ethiopia as an independent state. 


November 1955: A new constitution prepared 
for the first general elections in 1957. 


1958: Eritrean Liberation Front formed in Cairo. 
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December 1960: Attempted coup d'etat by the 
Imperial Bodyguard fails. 


1961: ELF takes up armed struggle. 


November 14, 1962: Eritrean Assembly votes 
for the territory's outright union with Ethiopia. 
(Eritrea had been Federated with Ethiopia 
since September 1952.) 


1963-64: Brief border war with Somalia in 
Ogaden. 


April 1966: The Prime Minister, first appointed 
1961, is allowed to select his own cabinet and 
present it to the Emperor for approval. 


February 1967: Parliament refuses to pass tax 
reform bill (proclamation 255) and amends it. 


1968: Three more bills designed to limit power 
of landlords and Ethiopian Coptic Church not 
passed by Parliament. 


September 1968: Settlement of border dispute © 


with Somalia, and formation of Joint Ministeri- 
al Consultative Committee. 


February 27, 1972: Haile Selassie presides 
over settlement of Southern Sudan conflict 
when peace agreement is signed in Addis 
Ababa. 


February 12, 1974: Airforce mutiny at Debre 
Zeit starts process of Ethiopian revolution. 
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February 14-21, 1974: Taxi drivers, students 
strike and demonstrate in Addis Ababa. 


February 25, 1974: Second division of army 
mutinies in Asmara. 


June 1974: Army takes control, seems Pv 
sional Administrative Military Council, arrests 
Haile Selassie’s advisers. 


September 12, 1974: Haile Selassie depo “ 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


ETHIOPIA gets its name from the Greek 
“Aethiopia”’, land of burnt faces. It was 
known also as Abyssinia. Its origins date 
back to the fifth century BC, though the 
traditional date for the foundation of the 
empire was 1000 BC, by Menilek I, sup- 
posed son of King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. The first political state was the 
empire of Axum in the northern part of the 
country. Founded in the first century AD, 
it became Christian in about 350 AD. 
Throughout all changes of dynasty and 
several Muslim invasions, Christianity and 
the myth of the line of Solomon remained 
the main props of the empire. 

Ethiopia has the unique distinction in 
Africa of not being colonised. In the later 
19th century, the empire was expanded to 
its present boundaries by the emperor 
Menilek II, 1889-1913. He defeated an 
Italian attempt at conquest in 1896, at the 
battle of Adua. The Italians, however, 
kept by agreement, the northern province 
of Eritrea. 


Haile Selassie 
establishes constitution 


The last emperor was Haile Selassie who 
was crowned in November 1930. He estab- 
lished the first constitution and set up a 
non-elective Parliament. His tentative ef- 
forts at modernisation were interrupted by 
the Italian invasion of 1935 when the 
country was overrun. Haile Selassie went 
into exile to make his famous speech at the 
League of Nations. He returned in 1941. A 
revised constitution was given in 1955 and 
the first Parliamentary elections held in 
1957. But Haile Selassie remained an auto- 
cratic leader; it was only in 1966 that the 
appointed prime minister was allowed to 
choose his own cabinet. In the 1960s Haile 
Selassie turned more to foreign affairs, 
helping to set up the OAU which made its 
headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

Somalia’s claims to the south eastern 
area of the Ogaden led to a brief war in 
1963-64. The dispute was theoretically set- 
tled in September 1966, but Somalia did 
not abandon her claims to incorporate all 
Somali speakers into Somalia—including 
those from Djibouti as well as north east 
Kenya and Ethiopia. 

In December 1960, Haile Selassie’s 
bodyguard attempted to carry out a coup. 
It was unsuccessful, but Haile Selassie 
made no effort to liberalise. Showing great 
skill in manipulating political forces he 
survived other attempts to oust him; but 
under his policy of divide and rule, and 
with the failure to modernise sufficiently, 
there was a build-up of substantial opposi- 
tion—in the provinces and among the army 
as well as the student body. 


All the accumulated resentments came 
out in the revolution of February 1974, 
which was unexpected only in its timing. It 
was sparked off by very rapid inflation and 
the catastrophic, and ignored, famine of 
1972-74 in the provinces of Tigre and 
Wollo, where some 400,000 people are 
believed to have died. In response to a 
wave of strikes and army mutinies Haile 
Selassie tried to appoint a new administra- 
tion to carry out political and constitutional 
reforms. It was not enough. By late June 
1974, a Coordinating Committee of the 
Armed Forces, the Police and the Territo- 
rial Army, composed of 120 members, had 
established itself. It systematically, if slow- 
ly, moved to get rid of all the old political 
figures. 

After a carefully orchestrated campaign 
of vilification, Haile Selassie was deposed 
on September 12; he died in somewhat 
mysterious circumstances on August 27, 
1975. In his place the largely unknown 
members of the committee (the dergue) set 
themselves up as the Provisional = Mili- 
tary Administrative Council (PMAC) 
and appointed a popular soldier, Lt-Gen. 
Aman Andom to be Head of State and 
Chairman of the PMAC. Major (later Lt- 
Col.) Mengistu Haile Mariam and Lt-Col. 
Atnafu Abate became the first and second 
vice-chairmen of the PMAC. 

Lt-Gen. Aman soon fell out with the 
PMAC over Eritrea and over his insistence 
that political prisoners from the former 
regime should be tried. Equally important, 
he was not prepared to remain a figure- 
head. After attempting to appeal to the 
army directly, he was killed on November 
23, 1974, resisting arrest. The same day 59 
top political and military figures from the 
former regime were summarily executed. 
The PMAC then chose as Chairman and 
Head of State, Brig-Gen. Teferi Banti, 
who proved more amenable to being a 
figurehead. 

On December 20, 1974, Ethiopia was 
declared a socialist state. Banks and other 
financial institutions were nationalised and 
so were over 100 companies. PMAC also 
dispatched some 60,000 students into the 
provinces to organise the revolution. They 
proved particularly useful after March 1975 
when all rural land was nationalised. Ur- 
ban land was nationalised four months 
later in July. 

Under these and other reforms both 
peasant associations and urban “‘kebele”™ 
associations, headed by elective commit- 
tees were set up. Peasant associations were 
encouraged, but not forced, towards co- 
operative activity. In September 1977 a 
proclamation was published allowing for 
peasant associations at the regional and 
national level. By August 1977 a third level 
kebele association had taken over the func- 
tions of Addis Ababa city council. A new 
labour structure was proclaimed in De- 


ETHIOPIA 


cember 1975, after trouble with the unions 
demanding civilian government. This pro- 
vided for industrial unions and for an All 
Ethiopia Trade Union, which came into 
being in 1977. In May 1976, the PMAC 
published its New Democratic Revolution 
Programme; this envisaged political activ- 
ity in the form of a united front of political 
groups leading to the establishment of a 
workers’ party. No timetable was pro- 
vided. The programme also allowed for the 
right of all nationalities to self-determina- 
tion up to and including secession—at least 
in theory. 

In 1975 and 1976, serious divisions 
among the intellectual groups which 
claimed to be left wing complicated any 
possibility of setting up a united front. One 
group, the Ethiopian People’s Revolution- 
ary Party (EPRP), from the start refused to 
cooperate with the military and demanded 
immediate people’s civilian government. 
Others, notably Me’ei Sone (the All Ethio- 
pis Socialist Movement), did cooperate. In 
October 1976, with PMAC support, Me’ei 
Sone launched an unsuccessful attempt to 
crush the EPRP, in a campaign in which 
thousands were killed and arrested. 

On February 3 Lt-Col. Mengistu, claim- 
ing that Gen Teferi Banti and five other 
leading dergue members were planning to 
effect a rapprochement with the EPRP and 
remove him, carried out a putsch. The six 
were shot and Lt-Col. Mengistu became 
Chairman of the PMAC and Head of 
State. By July 1977, he had, however, 
broken with Me’ei Sone, fearing that its 
policies were causing too much opposition 
in Addis Ababa and that it was getting too 
ambitious. In late August most of the Me’ei 
Sone’s leadership was arrested, killed or 
had fled. 

Political infighting however continued as 
other political groups, notably Seded (a 
group with strong military support and to 
which Mengistu is believed to belong), 
tried to establish their control of the var- 
ious revolutionary organisations. 


The problem 
of Eritrea 


The PMAC faced a number of other 
problems; in Eritrea, opposition move- 
ments elsewhere in the country, from the 
right and left; and in 1977 war with 
Somalia. 

The major problem was Eritrea. This 
was federated to Ethiopia in 1952 after a 
ten-year UN mandate. After federation, its 
independent institutions were systematical- 
ly dismantled and the Eritrean parliament 
voted itself out of existence in November 
1962. Before this, the Eritrean Liberation 
Front (ELF) had been set up and in 1961 it 
turned to armed struggle. By the late 1960s 
it had considerable support, though it was 
handicapped by a major split in 1969 when 
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it divided into the ELF and the EPLF. 
Between 1972 and 1974 the two move- 
ments (now split again into three) fought 
each other rather than the Ethiopian army. 

In January 1975, the movements made 
an effort to capture the Eritrean capital 
Asmara. They only just failed. They then 
turned to a piecemeal approach which in 
1977 proved highly successful. The EPLF 
took the towns of Karora, Nacfa and in 
July 1977, Keren and Decamere; the ELF 
captured the towns of Om Hager, Tessenai 
and in September, Agordat, all in the 
western part of Eritrea. Neither group, 
despite their failures to unite, showed any 
enthusiasm for the PMAC’s May 1976 
offer of immediate regional autonomy, as 
part of a general peace plan. 

A crucial factor in the successes of the 
Eritreans after mid-1976 was open Sudan- 
ese support. The Sudan also gave support 
to the main right-wing opposition to the 
PMAC, the Ethiopian Democratic Union 
(EDU) which operated in the north west. 
In January 1977, the EDU took two border 
towns though it lost them five months 
later. The PMAC also had to face a 
number of other revolts in various prov- 
inces, some affiliated to the EDU; others 
were more nationalist and socialist in char- 
acter, and related more to the demands of 
the EPRP, which had its own armed force 
in Tigre region. One of these was the 
Western Somali Liberation Front (WSLF). 
On July 23 the WSLF received open Soma- 
li government support when Somali regular 
forces, including tanks and aircraft, 
crossed the border and took the Ogaden 
town of Gode. A string of Somali successes 
followed and the whole of the Ogaden was 
swiftly taken, including on September 14 
the town of Jijiga after two hard battles. 


ECONOMY 


ETHIOPIA under Haile Selassie, despite 
vast agricultural potential, was one of Afri- 
ca’s poorest countries; 90% of the popula- 
tion was engaged in subsistence agricul- 
ture, and the profitable cash crops, coffee 
and, in the early 1970s, pulses and oilseeds, 
were largely in the hands of the great 
landlords. A virtually feudal system, taking 
up to 75% of the produce in rents and dues 
ensured widespread poverty and blocked 
agricultural development except in small 
areas. 

Since the revolution the entire economic 
system has been turned upside down, 
though many of the changes have still to 
work themselves out in practice. All the 
feudal structures have been swept away, 
and the tax structures modified and simpli- 
fied. The relatively few capitalist agricul- 
tural enterprises and the larger expropriat- 
ed estates have been taken over by the 
state,, Despite a drop in the acreage 
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(SE million except where: indicated) 


CURRENCY: Birr. Linked to US$. $1 =2.07 birr. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 5,586 million birr (1974 Current prices. IMF). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $US 2,860m. (1975 Current prices World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $US ~ (1975. World Bank). 
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ploughed, production has not fallen—for 
1976/77 state farm production increased by 
6%, though by no means all targets were 
met. Coffee production has been exten- 
sively organised into cooperatives which 
have been showing good profits for the 
past two years, though there was a substan- 
tial fall in actual production in 1974/75 due 
to coffee berry disease and the distur- 
bances of the revolution. Export permits 
for the first quarter of 1977 show a 66% 
increase over the corresponding period of 
1976, even though the volume of exports 
authorised shows a fall of 41%, partly due 
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to late harvesting. The 1976/77 coffee ex- 
ports are, however, expected to earn about 
500 million birr in foreign exchange. 


Economic structure 
revolutionised 


In the agricultural sector some 25,000 
peasant associations have been set up 
throughout the country, but redistribution 
of the land within the associations was only 
just beginning in 1977. The government 
has made it clear that production and 
service cooperatives, or communal farms, 


are to be set up gradually. A few marketing 
cooperatives had also been set up by 1977, 
but the market structures remained largely 
disorganised and there were serious trans- 
port shortages, leading in turn to shortages 
of food in the towns. But the disruption 
caused by the revolution was confined to 
distribution and marketing networks and 
did not affect local food production. 

In January 1975, the PMAC nationalised 
banks and other financial firms; shortly 
afterwards 100 companies were taken over 
either wholly or in part. Under a decree of 
economic policy the state reserves to itself 
control of basic industries including iron 
and steel, cement, mining, refining, tex- 
tiles, salt, tobacco, transport, hotels and 
tourism, grocery, and public utilities. The 
private sector includes import and export 
trade, small-scale industries—spinning and 
weaving, baking, wood, food processing 
and marketing. Other areas are open to 
joint participation. 


Production survives the chaos 


Originally, in 1975, all the taken-over 
enterprises were put under the Ministry of 
National Resources Development; but 
within a year this was restructured—the 
Ministry of Agriculture took the state 
farms and agro-industrial enterprises; the 
Ministry of Industry took the industrial 


enterprises, etc. Figures are difficult to 
come by but it seems that production has 
kept up well despite difficulties of manage- 
ment and of distribution. 

Inflation since 1974 has been a serious 
problem, in part because of an annual 
increase in money supply in 1975/76 of 
37%. In October 1976 the Ethiopian dollar 
was exchanged at par for a new unit, the 
birr—though the higher value notes were 
discounted. This cut back on the total 
money supply substantially—in March 
1977 it was down by 9.1% over the pre- 
vious March; though it should be noted 
that in the four months from December 
1976 to March 1977 money supply showed 
a 15% increase. Food prices continued to 
climb despite attempts to control prices— 
the retail food index for Addis Ababa rose 
by 33% in 1976, and the general index was 
up by 27%. It showed little signs of falling 
inl 977. 

In 1975, for its first socialist budget, the 
government went over to deficit financ- 
ing—23% of the budget of 1,330 million 
birr was uncovered. The tax base was 
overhauled and the old agricultural taxes 
were replaced by two taxes on agricultural 
income and on land use. There have been 
problems over collection of taxes from the 
peasant associations. But revenue collect- 
ed in the first quarter of 1977 amounted to 
265.9 million birr compared with 137.8m. 
in 1976. 


ETHIOPIA 
Coffee saves economy 


Coffee remains the major export earner 
and was over 3 million bags in 1976 and 
1977. Of the other important exports, 
hides and skins and sugar were up in 1976, 
but oilseeds fell sharply and pulses were 
also down. Export earnings increased in 
1976, but they were more than offset by the 
doubled cost of capital goods imported 
There was again a balance of trade deficit, 
of 149 million birr. In June 1977, the Addis 
Ababa to Djibouti railway was blown up. 
The effect will be serious as some 40% of 
all exports and imports still pass through 
the port of Djibouti and the new road 
alternative is not fully functional yet. As- 
sab, the alternative port, is already nearing 
capacity and this year has been heavily 
involved in the import of war material. But 
most of the 1977 coffee had already been 
exported before the railway was shut 
down. 

The government has concentrated its 
efforts in the economic field on restructur- 
ing both agricultural organisation and in- 
dustry. Since the revolution major devel- 
opment projects have been minimal. 
Inevitably the economic situation has been 
depressed, and the deteriorating situation 
in Eritrea and in 1977 the war with Somalia 
have depressed the economy to a greater 
extent. 
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GABON 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 17, 1960. 


AREA: 
267,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
538,000. Growth rate 0.76%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Libreville. 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti Democratique Gabonais (PDG). 
Sole party fgunded 1968. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Omar Bongo since November 
28, 1967. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 





Libreville was founded in 1849 by 46 slaves : 


freed by the French. It became the administra- 
tive centre for the Gulf of Guinea settlements in 
1860 and in 1881 i the French _ 
area. 
October 1946: Leon MBa found ty as. 
Gabonese wing of Rassemblement Deno. 
cratique Africain, which becomes Bloc De- 
mocratique Gabonaise i in 1953. 


March 1957: First territorial elections. BOG 
wins majority and forms government. _ 


September 28, 1958: Majority for membership of 
French Community i in de Gaulle referendum. 


August 17, 1960: Independence. 


February 12, 1961: Leon ‘MBa elected 
President. : 


February 18, 1964: ‘Atempied & coup. Provan 
sal oover tant: set up under ee 
Aubame. 












February 19, 1964: French paratroops inter- 
vene and restore M'Ba. 


April 12, 1964: BDG wins new elections by 31 
seats to 16. 


November 28, 1967: M’Ba dee and Albert 


Bernard Bongo succeeds. 


March 12, 1968: Inaugurates Gabon Democrat- 
ic Party (PDG). 


February 16, 1969: PDG sweeps polls in new 
elections. 


August 1970: First Congress of PDG. 
February 25, 1973: Bongo elected for seven- 
year term. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


BABINGA (pygmy) hunters living in small 
groups, particularly along the river banks, 
were the earliest inhabitants of Gabon. By 
the 16th century the Mpongwe who with 
the Galoa, Nkomi and Orungu form the 
Myene language group, were already on 
the estuary. The others occupied the 
Lower Ogooue and the coast. 

Later arrivals were the Mitshogo- 
Okande group, from the northeast, who 
occupied the centre, the Bapunu-Eshira, 
from the south, the Mbede-Aduma-Teke, 
from the east, and the Bakota from the 
north. In the 18th century the Fang from 


the Cameroons occupied the Middle 
Ogooue, reaching the estuary later. 

First contact with Europeans was with 
Portuguese navigators who reached the 
estuary in 1472. Because of the estuary’s 
hooded cloak shape. the Portuguese 
named it Gabao, and it was from this that 
the country derived its name. 

Although the slave trade was officially 
abolished in 1815, 1t continued clandes- 
tinely in Gabon for many years. Galoa, 
Mpongwe and Orungu Chiefs gathered 
slaves from the interior and sold them to 
British. Dutch, French and Portuguese 
dealers on the Coast. 

Libreville, the capital, was founded in 
1849 as a settlement for freed slaves. The 
town, and an area on the right bank of the 
Gabon estuary where the French built a 
fort, had been ceded to France in separate 
treaties by two local chiefs known as 
“King” Denis and “King” Louis. 

The French appointed a governor for 
Gabon in 1866, and the country was 
attached to French Congo from 1889 to 
1904 when it became part of French 
Equatorial Africa. In 1940 Free French 
troops seized Gabon from the Vichy gov- 
ernment. It became an Overseas territory 
of France in 1946. 

In October 1946 Leon M’Ba, a journalist 
and former civil servant, formed Gabon’s 
first political party, the Mouvement Mixte 
Gabonais (MMG), as the local arm of the 


Rassemblement Democratique  Africain 
(RDA). A_ second party, the Union 
Democratique et Sociale Gabonaise 


(UDSG) was formed in 1948 by Jean- 
Hilaire Aubame, also a Fang and former 
civil servant. 

In 1953 M’Ba transformed the MMG 
into the Bloc Democratique Gabonais 
(BDG) and led it to victory in the general 
election of March 1957 and became Vice- 
President of the Government Council of 
Gabon. The country voted in the ref- 
erendum of September 28, 1958, in favour 
of membership of the French community 
and M’Ba was appointed Prime Minister. 

Gabon became independent on August 
17, 1960, and M’Ba was elected its first 
President on February 12, 1961. Later the 
opposition UDSG joined the BDG in a 
coalition government. M’Ba_ remained 
Head of State and Government and the 
UDSG leader, Jean-Hilaire Aubame be- 
came foreign minister. 

Aubame was removed from the foreign 
ministry in 1963 and made President of the 
supreme court. The tension caused by the 
change forced M’Ba to dissolve the 
National Assembly in January 1964 and fix 
elections for the following month. 

On February 18, 1964, M’Ba was overth- 
rown in a military coup, led by Major 
Daniel M’bane, and Aubame was invited 
to form a provisional government. But 
within 24 hours of the announcement of 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billions except where indicated) 


GABON 


: CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA francs ~ 1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 371.7bn. CFA francs 1974 Current prices 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $1,200m. (1975. current prices World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $2,240 (1975. World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (CFA billions) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Imports (Cif) 22.1 26.8 34.1 36.9 85.4 100.6 150.0* 
Exports (Fob) 33.6 51.8 49.5 63.9 234.9 201.9 214.5 
Surplus 13-5 25.0 15.4 27.0 149.5 101.3 64.5* 
Current a/c (net) ~1.81 +§.3 AO 124 27.3 2251 
Private transfers =2.03 2.6 ~2.9 —4.6 =1.0 —9.3 
Government tranfers 2814 22.3 +6.6 +48 +4.4 +8.5 
Capital (net) +1.88 +0.4 +2.3 +14.3 +12.9 +33.6 
* Estimate. 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Crude oil 13.8 21.6 23.9 PAS 161.8 163.7 
Timber 9.2 11.8 14.6 20.8 
Veneers and plywood 31 3.5 3.8 
Uranium A.2 LER) 0.5 Aco 
Manganese 3.3 9.9 13.3 9.8 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1973 Exports to: France 23.8, West Germany 6.3, Netherlands 4.4, USA 4.3, UK 4.1 
1973 Imports from: France 20.8, West Germany 3.3, USA 3.1, UK 1.2, Netherlands 0.9, 


Benelux 0.7, Italy 0.7 


BUDGET : 

1970 
Total revenue 20.0 
Current expenditure 13.8 
Development expenditure 6.2 


* Estimates only. Total reportedly revised to CFA 90bn. 
Main Source: Bank of Central African States. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 million). 


1970 
14.7 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 
Primary school enrolment 102%* 
Secondary school enrolment 5% 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
24.5 31.0 36.9 48.7* 151.4 
16.0 18.3 21.3 SOME 44.1 

8.5 12.7 15.6 50.1* 107.3 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
25.4 23.2 47.9 103.3 146.1 

1975 

199%* 

40% 


* These figures are above 100% because many adults outside primary school age are getting education in excess of the 


numbers who should be at school. 


HEALTH 1971 

Hospital beds 4,995 
Population per bed 98 
Doctors 96 
Population per doctor 5,208 


the coup by Libreville Radio, French 
troops intervened and restored M’Ba. 

The French Government claimed that 
the intervention was justified under the 
terms of a defence agreement signed be- 
tween the two countries on the eve of 
Gabon’s independence. 

In the general election held on April 12, 
1964, the BDG won 31 of the 47 seats in 
the National Assembly. The opposition 
won 16 seats. On November 12, 1966, 
Albert-Bernard Bongo, Minister of Infor- 
mation and Tourism, was appointed Vice- 
President with additional responsibility for 
Coordination, National Defence, Plan- 
ning, Information and Tourism. Bongo 
became President in November 1967 after 
M’Ba’s death in a Paris clinic. 

On becoming President, Bongo stated 


ARMED FORCES (personnel) 
Para-military 1,600 

Army 950 (Scout cars) 

Navy 100 (3 patro! craft) 
Airforce 200 (2 Hercules, 3 C-47s) 


that his policies would be dictated by 
political realism. He believed that econom- 
ic affairs were more important than poli- 
tics, and that his country’s development 
depended on “Unity and stability”. 

In March 1968, Bongo launched a new 
organisation, Parti Democratique Gabonais 
(PDG), which absorbed all the opposition 
elements, and he declared the country a 
one-party state. The PDG motto is “Dia- 
logue-Tolerance-Peace ’. 

Bongo was re-elected President for a 
seven-year term on February 25, 1973. On 
his return from the Non-Allied Nations 
conference in Algiers in September 1973, 
Bongo announced that he had been con- 
verted to Islam. He also changed his name 
to Omar Bongo, dropping the Christian 
names Albert-Bernard. 
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have permitted the initiation of schemes to 
epen up the interior and to carry forward 
the government's major projects for ex- 
tending sea ports, roads. bridges, railways 


and airports. 








Trans-Gabon railway 


Large scale extraction of natural re- 
ces from the interior will be delayed 
until the completion of the 80 milliard CFA 
franc. Trans-Gabonese railway. The first 
ceper was laid on December 30, 1973, but 
serious work on the first stage from the 
new port of Owendo (opened 1974) to 
Booué and the second stage from Booué to 
Franceville did not start in earnest until 
January 1975. The target date for comple- 
tion remains 1980, though fresh studies 
have had to be made on some sections of 
the track. A third stage will take the line 
north-east from Booué to the iron ore 
deposits at Belinga. 

The road network provides a limited 
means for transporting timber and an over- 
head cable link between Moanda and 
M’Binda permits some exports of manga- 
nese via the rail system of Congo People’s 

epublic to the port of Pointe Noire. 

The proposed Trans-Gabonese railway 
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network will link the main iron ore field 
and planned industrial complex at Belinga 


in the north-east. A third stage could 
connect the line with the manganese mines 
in the south-east at Franceville and 
Moanda and the uranium ore mines at 
Mounana. Booué, which gives access to 
the interior’s vast timber forests, will be 
linked with the proposed new mineral 
carrier sea port at Santa Clara, north of 
Libreville. 

In value terms, total exports grew by 
58.6% per annum between 1972 and 1974, 
but a large part of the increase was due to 
higher oil prices: earnings from crude oil 
during that period rose by 100.1% per 
annum compared with 6.8% for non-oil 
exports. 

Import requirements have in recent 
years been stimulated by infrastructural 
and industrial development. Imports of 
chemicals, electrical apparatus, machinery, 
transport and industrial equipment in 1973 
amounted to 19,046 million francs CFA 
growing by 16.1% per anrum over 1967- 
73, to 51.5% of total imports. Food, drink 
and tobacco imports accounted for 12.7% 
of the total, growing by 11% per annum 
from 1967-73. Gabon’s principal trading 
partner is France from which it imported 
about 56.2% of total requirements. 


GAMBIA 


(Officially The Gambia) 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
February 18, 1965. 


AREA: 
4,361 sq. miles. 


POPULATION 1978: 
557,000. Growth rate 2.0%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Banjul (population 42,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Gambian dalasis. 1 dalasi = 100 bututs. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Peoples Progressive Party, PPP. (Govern- 
ing Party). United Party, UP. (Opposition). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Dawda Kairaba Jawara, since 
February 18, 1965. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Britain took the Gambia in 1783 and made it into 

a Crown Colony in 1888 but the intention was 

frequently to use it as a bargaining counter with 

the French, to be exchanged for another African 
enclave, but this was always successfully resist- 
ed by the Gambians. 

May 1960: First direct elections fought largely 
between United Party, which won five seats, 
and People’s Progressive Party, which won 9 
seats. 

February 1961: Pierre Sarr N’Jie becomes the 
first Chief Minister. 


May 1962: Elections: Sir Dawda Jawara, lead- 
ing People’s Progressive Party, wins slender 
“majority. 


October 4, 1963: Self-government with Sir 
Dawda as Prime Minister. 


February 18, 1965: Independence within the 
‘Commonwealth. 


November 1965: National referendum on 
whether country should become a republic 
fails to get required two-thirds majority. 


y 17-26, 1966: Elections: PPP wins 24 out of 
pe remainder won by United Party 









24, 1970: A republic declared, following a 
2cond referendum, with Sir Dawda Jawara 


8, 1972: Elections: Sir Dawda con- 
s President with a 28 to 4 electoral 
1 his political opponents. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE GAMBIA was part of the ancient 
African kingdom of Mali. When that king- 
dom was in the process of disintegration, 
local chieftains asserted their authority in 
their respective administrative units and 
proclaimed themselves kings. These units 
were either enlarged or swallowed up in 
the wars which followed. Thus it was that 
there sprang up a number of kingdoms, the 
best known of which were those of Barra, 
Kombo and Fulladu. 

The first white men to set foot on what is 
now The Gambia were Portuguese naviga- 
tors who arrived in 1455. Next to come 
were the English who reached the country 
around 1588 and later set up a garrison at 
Fort James. The English traded with the 
people in such things as tobacco and gun- 
powder which they exchanged for ivory, 
elephants, tusks and slaves. The French 
arrived soon after. French and English 
rivalry in the New World extended to the 
West African coast and Fort James 
changed hands several times. At one time 
the territory was administered from St 
Louis in Senegal. 

The British finally controlled the area in 
1783 and continued their trading, by then 
mainly in slaves. This continued until after 
slavery was officially abolished. 

Through a succession of treaties with 
local kings, British influence spread and 
when the traffic in slaves was finally sup- 
pressed, a colony and protectorate were 


July 1, 1972: P.S.NJie’s seat declared vacant 
because of absenteeism. 


April 1973: Jawara visits Senegal and says 
union “an inevitable and necessary develop- 
ment.” But rejects immediate integration. 


January 1976: President 
Gambia. 


July 29, 1975: Sheriff Dibba, former Vice- 
President dismissed from government. 


April 4/5, 1977: Elections. PPP wins 28 seats, 
National Convention Party 5, United Party 2. 


Senghor visits 


Senegal 
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established—the colony being Banjul (then 
Bathurst) and its environs and the rest 
protectorate, administered by indirect rule 
through traditional chiefs. In the 1820s the 
territory was governed from Sierra Leone. 
A separate administration was set up in 
1843 but administration from Sierra Leone 
resumed in 1866 until 1888 when a 
governor was appointed and The Gambia 
became a crown colony. 

The first Gambian elected to Parliament 
took his seat in 1948. For a long time the 
franchise was limited to Banjul and the 
Kombo St Mary area. It was extended to 
the protectorate in 1960 and this saw the 
formation of the People’s Progressive Par- 
ty led by Dawda K. Jawara which secured 
nine of the 12 elected seats in that year’s 
general elections. Others in the field were 
the urban-based United Party led by Pierre 
Sarr N’Jie and the Democratic Congress 
Alliance, a loose alliance of Rev J. C. 
Faye’s Democratic Party and I. M. Garba- 
Jahumpa’s Muslim congress. Both Faye 
and Garba-Jahumpa lost their seats. 

‘An all-party government was formed 
after the elections but this came to an end 
in February, 1961 when Jawara and his 
party colleagues and the only DCA mem- 
ber of the Executive Council resigned in 
protest at P. S. N’Jie’s appointment as 
Chief Minister. 

There followed a period of intense politi- 
cal activity in which the question of The 
Gambia’s merger with Senegal loomed 
large. Automony was contemplated but 
independence was considered impractical 
both economically and politically. 

Then came the elections of May, 1962 by 
which time protectorate constituencies 
were increased. The elections resulted in 
the PPP obtaining 19 seats, the UP 13 and 
the DCA one. Jawara formed the Govern- 
ment in which a Chief was included. For- 
mer prominent members of the UP defect- 
ed to the PPP after the elections. 

In September, 1963 a four-man United 
Nations team was appointed “to examine 
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the present constitutional, legal, economic 
and fiscal systems of Senegal and The 
Gambia and to decide on the form which 
the future relationship of the two countries 
might take.” Its report, called ““Report on 
the alternatives for association between 
The Gambia and Senegal’, submitted on 
March 16, 1964, considered complete 
political merger ‘‘at this stage”’ unrealistic. 
It recommended for consideration a feder- 
ation with only the necessary minimum 
power to the federal Government or a 
treaty of association. 

A Treaty of Association was signed on 
April 19, 1967. Out of this treaty flowed a 
number of agreements—on foreign policy; 
security and defence; transport; informa- 
tion, etc. The most crucial and important 
agreement—on a customs union—has yet 
to be signed although an agreement on 
administrative customs matters has been 
signed. 

Self-government was attained on Octo- 
ber 4, 1963, and Jawara was named Prime 
Minister. The governor retained only re- 
sidual powers—for internal security, de- 
fence and foreign affairs. Independence as 
a sovereign independent state within the 
Commonwealth was proclaimed on Febru- 
ary 18, 1965. 

In November of that year, a referendum 
on the country becoming a republic failed 
to get the necessary two-thirds of the votes 
cast. A general election was held (from 
May 17 to 26, 1966) and the PPP emerged 
with 24 seats to the UP’s eight. 

The Gambia became a republic on April 
24, 1970, following a successful referen- 
dum and Sir Dawda Jawara (he had by 
then been knighted) was sworn-in as 
President. 

The first evidence of difference within 
the Parliamentary PPP came in January, 
1968 when Sheriff Sisay, the Minister of 
finance and regarded as No. 2 to Jawara, 
resigned from the Government and was 
subsequently expelled from the Party. He 
formed the People’s Progressive Alliance 
which hardly saw the light of day. Later he 
made his peace with the PPP and has since 
then neither sought nor held political 
office. 

The elections of March 28, 1972, in- 
creased the PPP majority in Parliament to 
28. The UP had four seats. Three months 
later, “on*guly 1/6 PR? SN vies *sedtein 
Parliament was declared vacant because of 
absenteeism. In the subsequent by-election 
on December 14, 1972, the UP retained 
the seat. 

On July 29, 1975, Sheriff Dibba, who 
was the first Vice-President, was dismissed 
from the Government. A few weeks later, 
he was expelled from the Party. He formed 
the National Convention Party the same 
year. 

The elections of April 4/5, 1977 gave the 
PPP 28 seats, the NCP five and the United 
Party, two, one of which it later lost to the 
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PPP at a by-election on May 25, 1977, 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


{Million Dalasis except where indicated) 

CURRENCY: Dalasi (linked to sterling. 4 dalasis=£1) 

GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: D257.7m (1977. Current prices. Finance Ministry) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $1,200m. (1975. Current prices. World Bank) 
PER CAPITA GNP: $190 (1975. World Bank) 

BALANCE OF TRADE: (Dalasis 000) 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 
Exports (Fob) 33,690 67,607 84,833 73,186 99,000* 
Imports 54,419 63,495 88,349 146,013 174,000* 
Balance of Trade —20.729 +4112 ~3,516 ~72,827 —75,000* 
“Estimates 
Net Current Account —7,167 —9,595 +19,334 =217.500 
Net Capital Account +7,496 +9,842 —2,746 +13,290* 
Adjusting Entries = 16 —15,485 +7,473 +380* 
Overall Balance +313 +3,952 +24,061 —13,660* 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Groundnuts (shelled) 13,699 34,300 © 651 35,032 
Groundnut (oil) 11,992 21,541 26,126 22,516 
Groundnut (meal & cake) 4,923 7,490 7,691 6,657 
Fish & Fish products 987 1,664 1,729 2,740 
Paim (kernels & nuts) 502 609 667 414 


DIRECTION OF TRADE (0 million) 

Imports 1976 from: UK 40.3, China 20.9, Netherlands 10.2, Japan 9.8, France 8.5, 
West Germany 7.8, Hongkong 2.7, Senegal 2.5. 

UK 22.8, Netherlands 16.3, France 7.3, Italy 5.8, Portugal 4.0, 
Belgium 2.0, West Germany 1.7, Senegal 0.3. 


Exports 1976 to: 


BUDGET (baiasis 000) 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77* 1977/78 
Recurrent: 
Revenue: 17,925 19,755 21,947 46,208 42,992  42,370* 
Expenditure: 20,969 24,935 32,731 44,046 44,311 38,970* 
Development expenditure 1976/77 59,000,000 
“Estimates 
ECONOMIC PLAN: 


Period 1975/76-1979/80 

Total Expenditure: D306m at current prices (1977) 

Public Sector: D306 (100%) Domestic Sources D40m (15.8%): Foreign Sources D266m 
(84.2%) 


OFFICIAL RESERVES (D’000) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 rads 
pr 
End of June 44,445 44,757 48,709 72,770 58,898 68,379 
TOURISM 
1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Estimate 

Available Hotel Room 
Capacity 1,883 1,993 2,102 
Hotel Visitors: 
Air Charter 23,805 21,116 19,505 
Land, Sea and Air 26,935 23,428 23,888 
Development Expenditure 33,409 226,000 303,000 
SCHOOLS: 1976/77 Pupils HEALTH: 1975 
Primary: 25,525 in 99 schools Hospital beds 610 
Secondary Technical: 4,625 in 16 schools Population per bed 913 
High School 2,199 in 7 schools Doctors (1969) 19 


Population per doctor 18,900 
ARMED FORCES: Figures not published and therefore unavailable 


Sources: Central Bank of The Gambia; Statistics Office; Education Department; Customs Department 


products, account for about 80% of ex- 


caused by the death of a UP member 
before Parliament assembled. 


ECONOMY 


THE ECONOMY has always been based 
on agriculture, in particular the cultivation 
of groundnuts which, together with its by- 


ports. The crop was bought by expatriate 
firms, the principal one of which was the 
United Africa Co. 

With the setting up of the Gambia Pro- 
duce (then Oilseeds) Marketing Board in 
1948 it took over the purchasing, through 
licensed buying agents, and marketing of 
the crop. It gradually extended its hold on 
the groundnut industry until October, 
1973, when it monopolised it by acquiriiig 


the country’s two oil refining mills from 
their owners. 

In recent years, the cultivation of Philip- 
pine pink groundnuts has added another 
dimension to the groundnut industry. This 
particular grade of groundnuts is exported 
for the confectionery business. 

Production increased as time went on, 
reaching 140,000 tons in the 1975/76 season 
for ordinary groundnuts. The declared pur- 
chases for the 1976/77 season are 125,879 
metric tons (of which Philippine pink 
groundnuts are 3,068 metric tons). 

In the sixties, the policy of growing 
cotton as a cash crop was adopted and 
before the decade was over, cotton farms 
were to be found in the Upper River 
Division. In 1971/72 cotton lint was export- 
ed for the first time. Since then production 
has reached 284 tons (1975/76) an improve- 
ment on the 266 tons of the previous year. 
A ginnery has been installed at Basse in the 
Upper River Division and production is 
expected to start soon. 

Tourism has become a major industry 
since it started in the late sixties. It is 
planned that this industry will grow stead- 
ily and by 1980 there would be some 30,000 
visitors. Although it brings foreign ex- 
change, its impact on the economy has 
been disappointing in spite of large-scale 
government investment. Independent 
sources estimate that The Gambia’s share 
of foreign exchange earnings is less than 


15%. Money spent by charter tourists 
during the 1975/76 season was estimated at 
D6.5m. 

Related to tourism is the growth of small 
local industries such as dyeing, silver and 
gold craft and leatherwork which provided 
employment for the indigenous people. 
The hotels also provide seasonal employ- 
ment but this has not been to the extent 
expected. 

The cultivation of foodstuffs for local 
consumption has been encouraged to save 
foreign exchange. But in rice the acreage 
under cultivation fell far short of the plan 
and the country’s import bill for this com- 
modity has increased significantly. 

Fishing is one area in which modest 
improvements have been recorded. 7,142 
tons of fish, valued at D2,554,000 were 
exported in 1974/75. 

There are no commercially viable miner- 
al deposits. However the mining of ilmen- 
ite in the Western Divison, abandoned 
several years ago because of its unprofita- 
bility, is to be resumed now that world 
prices have soared. Kaolin deposits in the 
Upper River Division are estimated at 10 
million tons and exploitation was expected 
to start in 1977. A ceramic industry is to be 
set up. 


The most ambitious development pro- 
jects were launched in the Five-Year De- 
velopment Plan (June 1975-July 1978). 
Priority is given to rural development— 
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communications, agriculture (including 
animal husbandry) tourism, health and 
education. The rate of implementation has 
been only a disappointing 13% during the 
first two years. This was due to shortage of 
supervisory staff, long delays in obtaining 
funds for externally financed projects, de- 
lays in deliveries of essential materials and 
equipment from overseas and the effect of 
inflation. 

Originally, the Plan was estimated to 
cost D150 million. In May, 1977, this figure 
was revised to D306 million in 1977 prices 
In terms of costs, the following are the 
main projects: (1975 prices) 


CATEGORY VALUE PER CENT 
Transport and 


Communications D135.9m 53.8 
Agriculture D44.4m 17.5 
Education D24.2m 9.6 
Health and 

Social Welfare D8.1m 3.2 
Public Utilities 
(Electricity and 

Water) D19.4m 7.6 


Gambia’s total official reserves at the 
end of June, 1966 stood at DS8.89m. The 
balance of trade for 1975/76 showed a 
deficit of D72.82m, the value of imports 
then being D146m exports D83.18m. Palm 
kernels have always been a traditional 
Gambian export. In recent years the vol- 
ume of exports has dropped to an average 
2,000 tons annually. 
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oe 5 Coffee 
ESSENTIAL FACTS = y Coe 
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inf Rice 
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10.97 million. Growth rate 2.96%. 
(UN Population Division). 


Diamonds 


CAPITAL: Fish 

Accra (population 800,000). Off-shore oil 
Mn -Manganese 

CURRENCY: -Gold 


100 pesewas = 1 cedi. - Bauxite 
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POLITICAL PARTIES: eae 
Banned since January 1972, but country ees 


promised civilian rule by July 1, 1979. 
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HEAD OF STATE: 
General Ignatius Kutu Acheampong (since 
January 13, 1972). 


century. Ghana then became the most f 
centre of the West African slave trade. | 
colonial rule started from 1900. _ 
August 1947: United Gold Coast Conventio: 
formed by Dr Danquah to campaign for 
advance towards _ self-government 
independence. . 
June 12, 1949: Kwame Nkrumah, just back 
_ from Britain, formed the more radic 
tion People’s Party. © — 
February 12, 1951: Nkrumah rel 
prison to become Prime Minister. __ 
June 1954 and July 1956: Further elections _ 
lead to resounding successes of CPP. — 
March 6, 1957: Ghana becomes first colonial 
African state to get independence. 
July 1, 1960: Ghana becomes sovereign uni- 
tary republic within the Commonwealth, Nkru- 
mah President. 
February 24, 1966: Military coup by army and 
police while Nkrumah is in Peking. National 
Liberation Council established. 


May 1967: Attempted counter coup by Lt. Arthur 
fails but Colonel Kotoka killed. 


August 29, 1969: General election heralding 
civilian rule sweeps Progress Party of Dr Kofi 
Busia to power by 105 votes to 35. 


December 27, 1971: Persistent balance of 
payments deficit, large foreign debts and 
rapid inflation prompts massive 44% devalu- 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE Portuguese first arrived off the Gold 
Coast, as it was then called, in 1471 and 
found it so rich in gold that they built 
Elmina castle in 1482 followed by a series 
of coastal forts. By 1700 about 35 forts had 
been built by the Portuguese, Danish, 
Dutch and British. 

Beyond the coastal fringes, in the rain 
forest, local people had traded in gold 
since Roman times, but the trade had been 
north across the desert. The Akan people 
arrived after the 12th century. By the 17th 
century slaves were the main attraction. 
These were provided by the short-lived 
Akwamu empire between about 1680-1730 
and then by the rapidly expanding Ashanti 
who arrived from the north in the 15th 
century and spread from their Kumasi 
heartland through the whole of southern 
and central Ghana in the 18th century. 

The slave trade was abolished in 1821 
and the British government took control of 
the Gold Coast forts and assumed informal 


jurisdiction over the coast, confirmed by 
treaty with the Chiefs in 1844. By the 1870s 
most other trading powers had handed 
over their forts to the British and left. 

The Ashanti deprived of their slave 
trade and the British wanting to expand 
colonial jurisdiction, naturally clashed. A 
punitive expedition sacked Kumasi in 1874 
and the Gold Coast was declared a British 
colony, but Ashanti wars continued spo- 
radically until 1900. By 1900 the frontiers 
had been demarcated with the neighbour- 
ing French and Germans (in Togoland) 
and the northern territory was declared a 
protectorate. 

From the middle of the 19th century a 
few Africans had been appointed to par- 
ticipate as advisers on governor's councils. 
In 1925 Governor Guggisberg allowed 14 
unofficial African members in a legislative 
council, nine of them elected by the coastal 
towns. , 

In 1946 a new constitution allowed the 
first elected African majority in the legisla- 
tive council. Following riots in February- 
March 1948 when over 21 were killed, the 
Watson commission of enquiry was set up 
and a committee under Mr. Justice Cous- 
sey suggested further constitutional 
changes which the British gdévernment 
largely accepted. 

The United Gold Coast Convention had 
been formed in 1947 under Dr. J. B. 
Danquah. Kwame Nkrumah returned from 
London and joined the party but then 
broke away on June 12, 1949 to form the 
more radical Convention People’s Party. 
He started a civil disobedience campaign 
which led to the declaration of a state of 
emergency on January 13, 1950 and to his 
arrest with nine other leaders. 

A new constitution was published on 
December 30, 1950 allowing a majority of 
Africans on the Executive Council for the 
first time. The first elections, held in Octo- 
ber 1951 resulted in Nkrumah, freed from 
prison, sweeping the polls by 34 seats to 3 
for the UGCC. Nkrumah became leader of 
Government Business and on March 21, 
1952, Prime Minister. 

From then onwards Nkrumah ruled in 
Ghana, supported by the workers, unem- 
ployed and politically committed towns- 
men, united in the desire to see an end to 
colonialism. 

The CPP went on to win the elections of 
1954 and 1956 resisting challenges by the 
National Liberation Movement led by Pro- 
fessor Kofi Busia. On March 6, 1957 with 
the goodwill of the people, the colonial 
government and the world outside, Ghana 
became the first African country to win its 
independence. 

Internally Nkrumah set about building 
his own power, centralising government, 
using the CPP as his main instrument. 
From 1957-60 he took increasingly tough 
legislgtive action against his political oppo- 
nents. He curbed the powers of the chiefs 


and detained many who opposed him. 

On March 6, 1960 he announced a 
Republican constitution and gave exten- 
sive powers to himself as President com- 
bining the powers of Head of Government 
and Head of State. This was approved by 
referendum in April 1960 and in the Presi- 
dential elections, held at the same time, 
Nkrumah gained over 90% of the poll. 

On May 1, 1961 he took full executive 
direction of the CPPsassuming the post of 
General Secretary and Chairman of the 
central committee. Externally he put for- 
ward militant Pan Africanism and_ pro- 
fessed to be following African socialism at 
home. He systematised this into the creed 
of ‘‘Nkrumahism” as he actively encour- 
aged the personality cult under a new title 
“Osagyefo’’. He used the repressive legis- 
lation, passed in the earlier years against 
his political opponents in the 1960-64 peri- 
od. He claimed that a plot had been 
hatched to kill him and arrested a number 
of opposition ministers including Dr. Dan- 
quah and Joe Appiah (deputy leader of the 
Opposition) on October 3, 1961. Danquah 
was released on June 20, 1962 and then 
rearrested on January 8, 1964 being 
blamed for another assassination attempt 
and eventually dying in prison on February 
4, 1965 of heart failure. 


Ghana becomes 
one party state 


Ghana became a one-party state follow- 
ing an overwhelmingly favourable referen- 
dum on January 24, 1964. CPP ministers 
including Komla Gbedemah and Kojo Bot- 
sio were dismissed and others were de- 
tained under the preventive detention act 
in 1962. These men were accused of trea- 
son, but acquitted by the special court. Dr. 
Nkrumah dismissed Sir Arku Korsah, the 
Chief Justice who had conducted the trial. 

Nkrumah dismissed his British army 
chief Maj. Gen. Henry Alexander in 1961 
and compulsorily retired his two senior 
Ghanaian officers Maj. Generals Joseph 
Ankrah and Stephen Otu in 1965 and set 
up a new parallel Presidential guard unit. 

In foreign affairs Nkrumah had pushed 
hard for his ideal of Pan Africanism at a 
series of early conferences, the first in 
Africa being held in April 1958 at Accra, 
but his headlong rush for continental gov- 
ernment raised opposition from more con- 
servative states and the Ivory Coast com- 
plained that Nkrumah was indulging in 
subversive activities in neighbouring states. 
But Nkrumah led the militant Casablanca 
group in its contribution towards the cre- 
ation of the Organisation of African Unity 
in 1963 (though in fact the conservative 
Monrovia states played more part in fash- 
ioning the ground rules’ of _ the 
organisation). 

When on a visit to China on February 
24, 1966 Nkrumah was toppled by a popu- 
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lar army coup led by Col. Emmanuel 
Kotoka and Major Akwasi Afrifa. They 
called on General Joseph Ankrah, former 
chief of defence staff dismissed by Nkru- 
mah, to form a new government. 


The National Liberation Council kept its 
promise and started the process of return- 
ing the country to civilian rule and tackled 
the economic crisis, rashly promising at a 
time of poor cocoa prices that the country 
would honour its massive foreign debts. 

A series of commissions of inquiry were 
set up into the Nkrumah regime, repressive 
legislation was repealed and a long, careful 
process was started to draw up a new 
constitution. A draft was published on 
January 26, 1968 providing for a president 
with no executive powers, an elected Na- 
tional Assembly and an_ independent 
judiciary. 

But the NLC had its troubles. In May 
1967 a small, personally motivated group 
led by Lt. Arthur tried to seize power and 
killed Colonel Kotoka, the popular deputy 
chairman of the NLC. The army com- 
mander General Otu was arrested in 1968 
and then cleared of complicity in subver- 
sive activities. General Ankrah, accused of 
being the recipient of money collected to 
build up political funds, voluntarily re- 
signed the Chairmanship of the NLC on 
April 2, 1969 and was succeeded by the 
vigorous, young Brigadier Akwasi Afrifa. 


A constituent assembly examined the 
draft constitution which was finally ap-» 
proved. In the election run up Dr. Kofi 
Busia, the pro-capitalist Akan leader and 
lifetime opponent to Nkrumah was the 
front runner. His main opponent Komla 
Gbedemah drew his support from the Ewe 
people and progressives generally. In the 
elections of August 29, 1969 the Progress 
Party led by Busia, won 105 seats and the 
National Alliance of Liberals under Gbe- 
demah 29 seats, the remaining six seats 
going to small parties. After the elections 
and a series of legal wrangles. Gbedemah 
was unseated because the constitution de- 
barred former members of the Nkrumah 
regime from holding office. 

The Progress Party formed a govern- 
ment from October 1, first under a triumvi- 
rate presidency and then from August 28, 
1970 under Edward Akufo-Addo a former 
chief justice. Under the constitution, Gen- 
eral Afrifa was not old enough to contest 
the Presidency. 

Dr. Busia’s government started popular 
and with high ideals, but the brilliant 
academic soon turned out to be a poor 
political strategist. In December 1969 to 
combat unemployment at home he decided 
to evict African aliens living in Ghana but 
this harsh, incompetently executed move 
gained him little popularity at home. 

In early 1970 he arbitrarily dismissed 568 
civil servants and alienated this powerful 
group, clashing with the courts when an 
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attempt was made to seek redress against 
wrongful dismissal. 

Opposition, flourishing in the early years 
of freedom, began to grow. A number of 
parties combined in a new Justice Party 
while serious newspapers like the Legon 
Observer and the Spokesman were critical. 
The government also clashed seriously 
with the trades unions and legislated to 
dismember the Trades Union Congress 
and prevent a general strike that was 
brewing, but it failed to halt labour unrest. 
Meanwhile ‘the students called for an am- 
nesty for all exiles including Kwame Nkru- 
mah himself. 

Even the cocoa farmers, Busia’s bedrock 
supporters were upset when the funds ran 
out and the cocoa buying agencies, lacking 
loans from government, increasingly paid 
the farmers in promissory chits, not cash. 

It was the economic situation that was 
finally to bring down the government. The 
low cocoa price, rapidly rising foreign debt 
and chronic shortage in foreign exchange 
led to shortages in essential imports includ- 
ing food and to inflation. A tough budget 
in July 1972 was highly unpopular. Then in 
December came a massive 44% devalu- 
ation of the cedi. The effect was calamitous 
with traders and importers pushing up 
prices overnight. 

On January 13, 1972 with Dr. Busia in 
London for medical treatment, the army 
once again intervened, under the lead of 
Col. Ignatius Kutu) Acheampong who 
claimed that the Busia regime had ‘‘abused 
the constitution” and had been responsible 
for “corruption, arbitrary dismissals and 
economic mismanagement’. Opposition to 
the coup was minimal except in Kumasi 
where Gen. Afrifa protested and was ar- 
rested, accused of plotting a counter coup. 

The constitution was withdrawn, parlia- 
ment and opposition parties banned, Pro- 
gress party members arrested and later 
investigated to see whether they had un- 
lawfully acquired assets while in office. 

The government then set about rescuing 
the economy. After a year it published its 
Charter of Redemption with the goals 
“One nation, one people, one destiny; 
total manpower development and deploy- 
ment, revolutionary discipline, self reli- 
ance, service to the people, patriotism and 
international brotherhood, and mobilisa- 
tion of spiritual, intellectual and 
willpower”. 

Compared with Busia’s government its 
main distinguishing feature was its empha- 
sis on self reliance and agricultural produc- 
tivity as the main solution to the economy. 
(See economic section). 

The military government had no inten- 
tion to return the country to civilian rule. 
On July 16, 1972 it revealed a plot to 
restore Dr. Busia and the Progress party 
and on November 13, five soldiers and 
three, civilians were found guilty, later 
having death sentences commuted. A plot 
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by old Nkrumahists Kojo Botsio and John 
Tettegah was unearthed in December 1973 
and the trades unionist Alex Hammah was 
accused of another in January 1974. All 
had their sentences commuted. 

Local government reform took place in 
1974 with the establishment of 58 district 
Councils headed by civilian district chief 
executives and the establishment of Re- 
gional Development Corporations com- 
pleting the decentralisation which all gov- 
ernments had tried to achieve since the 
days of Nkrumah’s centralisation. 

Nkrumah died in exile in Guinea on 
April 27, 1972 and his body was eventually 
flown back and buried at his birthplace 
Nkroful in July. But it was not until 1977 
that he was given a state funeral and his 
wife Fathia was allowed to return from 
Egypt as part of government policy to 
restore Nkrumah to his proper place in 
African history. 

In October 1975 the National Redemp- 
tion Council was replaced by a seven man 
Supreme Military Council and as a result 
three leading members of the NRC re- 
signed. Acheampong had strengthened his 
own position besides steamlining the su- 
preme body, and allowed the greater use of 
civilians in subordinate councils. 


Persistent foreign 
exchange difficulties 


Persistent foreign exchange difficulties 
(despite high cocoa prices) escalating infla- 
tion and the apparent failure of agriculture 
to supply the needs of the people and 
industry led the government to want to 
involve civilians more closely. 

The idea of ‘union government” was 
first mooted at the end of 1976 and a 
committee was set up to establish its nature 
in December 1976, but Gen. Acheampong 
was never precise on what he had in mind, 
though it was to be a form of government 
that eschewed the divisions of party polli- 
tics. His opponents claimed that it was 
simply a device in which the military could 
perpetuate themselves in office while shar- 
ing the burden of responsibility with 
civilians. 

Acheampong denied this motive, but 
early in 1977 a gradual movement for a 
return to orthodox civilian democratic gov- 
ernment started involving the students, 
workers and the leaders of Ghana’s profes- 
sional associations. These bodies threat- 
ened a general strike from July 1 unless the 
government made definite plans to return 
the country to civilian rule. 

Acheampong responded by saying that 
the committee on union government 
should submit its report in three months, a 
referendum would be held six months after 
and the military government would hand 
over power to an elected government on 
July 1, 1979. 


ECONOMY 


Cocoa, the foundation of the Ghana econ- 
omy, was introduced by Tetteh Quarshie 
of Akropong in 1879, who returned from 
the Fernando Po plantations and took 
beans back to his village. The first export 
of 80lb took place in 1891. Ghanaian 
conditions proved ideal and the country 
became the world’s largest producer in 
1913, while cocoa became its main export 


in 1924. ie 
Massive expansion in the cocoa industry 


continued in the 1920s and 1930s. At 
present cocoa accounts for over 60% of the 
export earnings, 30% of government rev- 
enue and provides employment for 20% of 
the labour force. An early production 
record, was 311,000 tons in 1936, and over 
500,000 tons at the peak in 1965. 

Mining has provided Ghana’s second 
most valuable source of exports tradition- 
ally providing some 10-15% of export earn- 
ings, with gold accounting for over half of 
this. It was gold which gave the first name 
to the country and lured the Europeans 
there. Yet at the beginning of the century 
mineral exports averaged only £38,000. 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation mined 
gold at Obuasi from 1897. The mine, now 
trun by Lonrho, is majority government 
owned and six other gold mines are fully 
state owned, by the State Gold Mining 
Corporation. Diamonds (mainly industri- 
al) were mined by the Consolidated Selec- 
tion Trust at Akwatia from 1935. The 
mining company is called Ghana Consoli- 
dated Diamonds since the state took a 55% 
interest in 1972. African diggers tradition- 
ally supplied half of production but the 
licensing of their operations was ended in 


1965-66. - 
Bauxite is mined at Awaso by the British 


Aluminium Company with an annual out- 
put of 350,000 tons. It also surrendered a 
55% shareholding to the Ghana govern- 
ment in 1973. All Ghanaian bauxite is 
exported in ore form because there has 
been no plant to process it into alumina. 
The capital costs are vast and Ghana’s 
hydro-electric power is already fully com- 
mitted to the Volta Aluminium Company 
VALCO smelter at Tema and to domestic 
requirements. So negotiations for the local 
processing of viable bauxite deposits at 
Kibi have dragged out for years without 
positive result. The alumina processed at 
the VALCO smelter is all imported. Man- 
ganese output from a single mine at Nsuta 
operated by the African Manganese Com- 
pany is being expanded. 

In recent years timber has been challeng- 
ing the declining mining sector as the 
second most important source of export 
earnings. Ghana has some of the best West 
African hardwoods. Pre-war almost all 
exports were of mahogany but many other 
popular hardwoods have been extracted 
since including obeche, sapele wawa and 


utile. Sawn timber output has exceeded log 
exports since 1952. Local manufacture of 
veneers started in 1950. Exports were 
checked when the Ghanaian Timber Mar- 
keting Board took monopoly control in the 
early sixties. Since 1973 exports of sawn 
timber are worth more than half log ex- 
ports and growing much faster. 

When Ghana became independent in 
March 1957 Kwame Nkrumah was in 
charge of a viable economy. Ghana had 
one of the highest levels of income of any 
tropical African country and was more 
advanced in education, social services, and 
level of industrialisation (in typical secon- 
dary import substitution industries). As a 
result of the careful cocoa planting and 
crop maintenance of the early fifties, cocoa 
production was rising to peak levels from 
an average of less than 250,000 tons a year 
to over 400,000 tons in the early sixties. 
Cocoa prices reached £347 per ton the best 
yearly average of any year except the freak 
1954 season. Foreign exchange reserves 
were at a record £170m. 

Nkrumah, wanting to escape from a 
colonial economy structured to provide 
few materials for the industrial world, 
made a dash for growth putting his faith in 
a centralised, state run economy with an 
increasing emphasis on industrialisation. 
He set up more than 30 state corporations 
and over 105 state farms and 35 workers 
brigade farms. All but a handful made 
continual losses. Government current and 
capital expenditure rose fast on an over 
ambitious development plan, road building 
and education. Some money was squan- 
dered on prestige projects, even more was 
allocated to sound infrastructure which 
could only pay long term dividends. 

The result was heavy government bor- 
rowing from the banking system and infla- 
tion and rapidly rising imports. A histori- 
cally surplus balance of trade moved into 
deficit and reserves ran down rapidly from 
£170m at the time of independence to 
£47m in 1963. 

Nkrumah also introduced the cedi in 
July 1965, intending to make Ghanaians 
proud of their own currency, but in fact 
encouraging the process of smuggling co- 
coa and Ghanaian manufactures into the 
hard currency, franc-linked, French-speak- 
ing neighbouring countries. 

His major economic achievement turned 
out to be the successful completion of the 
750 MW Volta river dam at Akosombo 
completed remarkably cheaply at $210m. 
At first it had excess capacity but 70% of 
this was sold to VALCO and the rest 
rapidly absorbed on the local grid and by 
neighbouring countries. But the economic 
mess was a major cause of the coup in 
February 1966. Nkrumah had left over 
£330m of foreign debts and foreign ex- 
change reserves were practically depleted. 
Ghana’s economic growth had been low 
and Ghana was already slipping down the 
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CURRENCY: Ghana Cedis (pegged to dollar. $1=C1.15 since Feb 1973). 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 6,234m (1975 Current prices) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $4,580m (1975 Current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $460 (1975. World Bank) 


BALANCE OF TRADE 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Exports (Fob) 464.5 508.6 730.4 840.9 943.5 
Imports (Cif 583.0 337.5 526.0 943.7 922 
Trade balance —118.5 +171.1 +204.4 —102.8 +215 
Balance current a/c n.a. +200.8 +212.4 —310.6 — 67.6 
Overall balance n.a. 73.4 70.3 —91.2 10.2 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Cocoa beans 203.5 290.5 344.8 466.4 
Cocoa butter Cocoa total 44.2 63.0 
Timber (logs) 32.7 63.7 88.6 64.0 
Timber (Sawn) Timber total 41.8 34.0 
Gold 28.5 50.4 70.1 94.8 
Diamonds 11.8 18.6 13.0 14.6 
Petroleum products 27 4.0 4.3 14.3 
IMPORTS 
Food and live animals 62.6 72.2 THT 140.7 105.0 
Mineral Fuels 27.0 45.3 46.8 156.6 150.9 
Manufacture 99.4 66.2 105.8 221.0 207.9 
Machinery and Transport 131.5 104.3 111.2 212.4 228.0 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1974 Export to: EEC (including Britain) 43%, Britain 18%, USA 11.7%, Communist 


countries 11%, Japan 6.6%. 


1974 Imports from: EEC (including Britain) 40%, Britain 14.6%, USA 10.7%, Communist 


countries 10.4%, Japan 5.6%. 


BUDGET 
1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 
Revenue 708.5 743.1 941.8* 
Expenditure 715.8 775.0 887.0" 
Development Budget 246.0 322.0 360.0* 
* Estimates 
ECONOMIC PLAN 
Period: 1975/76—1979/80. 
Total expenditure: 6,700m cedis. 
Government sources C6.400m, foreign sources 343m. 
Agriculture 999, Transport and communications 846, Utilities 542, Education 496. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 million) 
March 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
47.7 107.4 189.0 93.8 149.9 104.2 133 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 HEALTH (1973) 
Primary school enrolment 59% 55% Hospital beds 13,461 
Secondary school enrolment 3% 10% Population per bed 695 
Source: UNE: Statistical Bulletin. Doctors 856 
Population per doctor 11,227 
ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Army 15,000 (35 armoured cars) 


Navy 
Airforce 


1,300 (2 corvettes, 3 minesweepers) 
6 combat aircraft 


400 
Sources: Bank of Ghana, Ghana Statistical Bots, UN Statistical ea UNESCO Statistical Bulletin, IMF. 


African growth league from fifth in the 
rankings of per capita GDP in 1960 to 
eighth in 1966 and to fourteenth in 1975. 
The National Liberation Council was 
forced into immediate economic retrench- 
ment. It had to cut back government 
expenditure and investment. It made long 
term rescheduling arrangements with 
creditor countries. It devalued the cedi in 
1967 from C2 to C2.40 to the pound 
sterling. By 1968 cocoa prices had a wel- 
come upsurge, but the depressed levels of 


the early sixties had left their mark on 
production which gradually sank from lev- 
els of well over 400,000 metric tons to over 
300,000 tons. 

Dr. Kofi Busia’s government hoped to 
convert Ghana’s medium term debt burden 
into long-term low interest loans from 
creditor countries. While hoping for this 
rescue to be mounted it liberalised import 
controls and foreign exchange in an at- 
tempt to saturate the markets and bring 
down prices. But in 1971 the cocoa price 
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collapsed and export earnings fell as im- 
ports soared. The result was to increase 
Ghana's debts further. Panic devaluation 
in December 1971 by 44% was the main 
cause for the second military coup in 
January 1972. 

The National Redemption Council gov- 
ernment repudiated entirely the debts 
where foreign companies had exploited the 
Nkrumah Government and said that medi- 
um and longer term debts would have to be 
rescheduled. This caused foreign countries 
to stop credit for imports and Ghana was 
forced to live within its means by making 
massive import cuts. A settlement of the 
debt problem with Western creditors was 
made in March 1974 with repayment of the 
debts over 28 years at an interest rate of 
2.5%. Meanwhile the government started 
the process of repayment of short term 
debt. 

The government partly revalued the 
cedi, announced plans to take majority 
55% control in the mining sector and 
stressed that Ghana's salvation lay with 
self-sufficiency particularly in agricultural 
production. 

Operation Feed Yourself was launched 
on February 17, 1972 to get the people 
fully involved and reduce foreign food 
imports. Helped by two good cocoa years, 
trade surpluses were achieved in the first 
two years of the operation. The campaign 
was followed in 1976 by Operation Feed 
Your Industries which was an attempt to 
supply Ghana’s relatively advanced indus- 
trial sector with local raw materials. 
(Chronic foreign exchange shortages have 
led most of Ghana’s secondary industry to 
run at less than capacity since Nkrumah 
times.) 

These campaigns made Ghana self suffi- 
cient in rice for the first time and in maize 
in good years, though sugar will take much 
longer. But the oil crisis in 1973, the 
drought in 1974-75 once again hit the 
economy badly and imports soared in 1974 
as the agricultural campaign lost its initial 
impetus. 

The cocoa price shot upwards to a record 
of over £2,500 per ton in 1977 with average 
prices tripling between 1975 and 1977. This 
should have given Ghana a massive trade 
surplus and government much increased 
revenue and yet the economy was still 
suffering from tight exchange control in 
1977. Meanwhile internal inflation was 
running at nearly 60% and in foodstuffs at 
over 70%. The lack of adequate food 
supplies after years of putting agriculture 
on top priority was one of the major 
disappointments of the SMC government. 
Gen. Acheampong put this down to huge 
smuggling of foodstuffs and Ghanaian 
manufactures into neighbouring countries 
indicating the ever prevalent Ghanaian 
desire to earn hard foreign currency and 
often hold it abroad. 
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GUINEA 


GUINEA GUINEA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS Senegal 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 2, 1968. 


AREA: 
245,847 sq. km. 


Niagassola 





POPULATION 1978: i 
4.76 million. Growth rate 2.5% 


(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Conakry (population 600,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Guinean syli. 1 syli = 100 corilles (cauris). 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


Dinguiraye Siguiri @Au 
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POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti Democratique de Guinée, 
Founded 1947. Sole party. 


me Sierra 


PDG. Leone 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Sekou Toure since October, 
1968. 


Nzerekore 


HATA 


 Africain. @ Towns Rice 


1952: Sekou Toure becomes Bana corer 
al of the Guinea branch of RDA. 


ESSE NTIAL DATES — 


The ‘erench: first ebcupied the Boke region in 
1849. In 1891 the territory originally governed 
from Senegal became a French colony; named 
French Guinea in 1893. 

1947: Guinea Democratic Party founded. asa 
section of Ras. semblement neeiperatiaue 


Liberia 


Oil palms 
Roads Cattle ; Tea 
ttt Railways 


Bananas Industrial fishing 


International airport Pineapples/Citrus Bauxite 
1956: PDG-RDA sweep elections and Sekou a ~ Major ports Coffee - Iron 
Toure is returned to National Assembly in Peanuts WV Diamonds 
Paris. : Kota Gold 


September 28, 1958: Guineans reject de 
Gaulle constitution by 1,136,324 to 56,981 
votes. 


October 2, 1958: Independent republic, with 
‘Sekou Toure as President. 


January 15, 1961: Sekou Toure re-elected 
President by 99% of electorate. 


January 31, 1961: Nationalisation programme. 


November 1961: ‘Teachers’ plot” put down. 
Daniel Solod, Soviet Ambassador, expelled. 


November 22, 1965: Diplomatic relations with 
France broken off. 


March 2, 1966: Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
_ Offered asylum and offered honorary Co- 
_ Presidency. 


7 


February 1969: The “Labe plot”. 13 sentenced 
' ate death, 27 eae for spate 





November 2, 1970: Portuguese and exiles try 
to take Conakry. They fail, 92 are condemned 
to death and 66 to hard labour for life. 


January 24, 1971: Diplomatic relations broken 
with Senegal and on January 29, 1971, with 
West Germany, on grounds that they had 
taken part in abortive Conakry invasion. 


February 1971: Series of visits from Heads of 
States starts with President Ngouabi of 
Congo. 


May 1972: Kwame Nkrumah’s body finally re- 
stored to. Ghana for burial. 


January 20, 1973: Amilcar Cabral, head of 
PAIGC, assassinated in Conakry. 


September 18, 1973: Senegal breaks relations 
over Guinea's accusation of plotting. 





December 27, 1974: Sekou Toure re-elected to 
third term; adopts revolutionary constitution. 


April 10, 1975: Signs Lome Convention of EEC. 


May 1975: Resumes West German relations 
after 5-year break. 


July 14, 1975: Resumes French relations after 
17-year break. 


July 1976: Former OAU Secretary-General 
Diallo Telli and five others arrested for assas- 
sination plot. 


January 1977: Sends troops to support Togo 
President Eyadema. 


June 1977: Rejects International League for 
Rights of Man report on Guinean atrocities. 
Releases 80 political detainees on 30th anni- 
versary PDG. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE FIRST inhabitants of modern Guinea 
were probably the Baga. They came from 
the east and first settled over the western 
areas of the country. Later arrivals includ- 
ed the Soussou who later drove the Baga to 
the coast, and the Fulani (Peul), who 
under their Muslim religious leader, Alhaji 
Umar, conquered the Fouta Dyallon in the 
16th century. 

Umar and his conquering army later 
moved northeast from Dinguiray to Kaarta 
and Segu. Another powerful ruler who 
followed in the 19th century was Samori 
Toure whose empire extended over most 
of eastern Guinea. 

The French occupied Tombo Island in 
1880 and in 1881 the Emir of Fouta Djal- 
lon, afraid of Samori Toure, placed his 
country under French protection. The pro- 
tectorate was called Rivieres du Sud until 
1890 when it was governed from Senegal. 
It was made a separate colony in 1891 and 
renamed French Guinea in 1893. But it was 
not until 1898 when Samori Toure’s forces 
were finally subdued that the French 
gained full control over the whole country. 

Guinea became a part of French West 
Africa in 1904 and later it reverted to being 
a separate colony. It became an overseas 
territory of France in 1946 and its people 
were granted French citizenship. 

In 1947 Ahmed Sekou Toure, a trade 
Unionist, founded the Parti Democratique 
de Guinée, PDG, as a section of the 
Rassemblement Democratique Africain, 
RDA, to fight for the independence of the 
country. Two other political parties—Bloc 
Africain de Guinée, BAG and Democrati- 
que Socialiste de Guinée, DSG—were 
founded in 1955. 

In March 1956 the PDG won the first 
general elections organised under the 
“Loi-cadre” of 1956 and Sekou Toure 
became Vice-President of the Government 
Council of Guinea. 

When President Charles de Gaulle of 
France in 1958 called a referendum on his 
plan for a French Community to embrace 
France and all its overseas territories as 
equal partners, Sekou Toure urged Guin- 
eans to reject it and opt for total indepen- 
dence. He campaigned against the propos- 
al with the slogan; ‘Guinea prefers poverty 
in freedom to riches in slavery”. 

At the referendum on September 28, 
1958, Guinea was the only African country 
to reject membership of the French Com- 
munity. It became independent on Octo- 
ber 2, 1958, with Sekou Toure as its first 
President. 

The constitution adopted in November 
1958 proclaimed the country ‘‘a democrat- 
ic, secular and social republic’, and the 
PDG the sole political party. It also pro- 
vided-for the renunciation of sovereignty in 
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favour of an African 
government. 

Nineteen people were executed in 1960 
for allegedly plotting to overthrow the 
government. France was accused of back- 
ing the attempt. In 1961 after a visit by the 
Soviet leader, Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet 
ambassador, Mr Daniel Solod, was ex- 
pelled for allegedly being behind the 
“teachers” plot” to topple the government. 


Accusations of plotting 

Guinea's neighbours—Ghana, _ Ivory 
Coast and Senegal—as well as France, the 
United States, Britain, South Africa, Bel- 
gium, Rhodesia, Portugal and West Ger- 
many have all been accused at various 
times of being involved in conspiracies to 
overthrow Sekou Toure. After each allega- 
tion, Guinea severed diplomatic relations 
with the country accused. Many military 
officers, academics, intellectuals, journal- 
ists and clergymen have also fled the coun- 
try to avoid arrest and possible execution. 
The total refugee population abroad is at 
least 200,000. 

On January 15, 1961 Sekou Toure was 
re-elected President for a term of seven 
years by more than 99% of the electorate. 
On October 2, 1967, he was re-elected 
Secretary-general of the PDG and was 
proclaimed ‘‘supreme head of the revolu- 
tion and supreme servant of the people”. 
He has since been re-elected President 
every seven years by almost the same 
percentage of the electorate. 

Sekou Toure has survived several assas- 
sination attempts. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous attempt to oust him from office was the 
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Portuguese-backed invasion of Conakry on 
November 2, 1970. The attempt failed. 

A United Nations fact-finding mission, 
which visited Guinea at Sekou Toure’s 
request, agreed that there was foreign 
involvement in the coup attempt. It estab- 
lished that the invaders numbered between 
350 and 400 and were mostly either Guin- 
ean dissidents or Africans of the Portu- 
guese Army commanded by white Portu- 
guese officers. 

Arrests and trials continued in Guinea 
throughout 1971, but by early 1972 a 
number of accused had been released and 
the atmosphere became more relaxed. 
elections to the party committees were 
held and Sekou Toure was able to turn 
more attention to foreign affairs. 

In January 1973 diplomatic relations, 
which had been broken since the death of 
Kwame Nkrumah, were resumed with 
Ghana and talks about the possibility of 
economic union were held with Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. But by the end of the 
year Toure was again accusing Senegal and 
the Ivory Coast of plotting. Senegal broke 
off diplomatic relations in September 1973. 

The latest coup attempt—the Foulah 
plot—occurred in July 1976. Those accused 
included M. Diallo Telli, the first secre- 
tary-general of the OAU who returned to 
Guinea to become Minister of Justice at 
the end of his term of office at Addis 
Ababa. At the time of going to Press there 
were strong rumours in several African and 
European capitals that Diallo Telli had 
been executed in Conakry. 

Addressing the National Council of the 
Revolution on July 18, 1977, Sekou Toure 


announced that he would pardon all his 
Opponents now living in exile, provided 
they were willing to return home to be 
rehabilitated. He also took steps at some 
economic liberalisation but traders who did 
not think his measures went far enough, 
demonstrated against him. 


ECONOMY 


AGRICULTURE is the main economic 
activity, employing about 70% of the pop- 
ulation and contributing more than half the 
Gross Domestic Product. The principal 
cash crops are coffee, bananas, ground- 
nuts, tobacco, rubber, palm kernels, pine- 
apples, and citrus fruits. Rice, cassava, 
maize, millet, sweet potatoes, and sor- 
ghum are the chief subsistence crops. 

Fishing is also important. The ocean 
waters are fished by traditional pirogue 
fleets and by commercial boats and trawl- 
ers. The annual catch is about 7,000 
tonnes. There are many traditional fish 
drying sheds along the coast. 

Bauxite is the principal source of foreign 
exchange earnings. Known reserves are 
estimated at 2,400 million metric tons, 
more than 33% of total world high-grade 
reserves. 

Production rose from two million tonnes 
in 1973 to eight million tonnes in 1975. 
Export earnings from bauxite in 1973 to- 
talled 691m sylis and reached 3,700m in 
1976. 

Other minerals with commercial poten- 
tial include iron ore, gold and diamonds. 
Iron ore reserves are estimated at more 
than 2,000 million tonnes. All major min- 
ing operations are carried out by joint 
ventures between the government and con- 
sortia of foreign firms. 

The development programme includes a 
plan to improve the infrastructure to en- 
sure proper and efficient exploitation of 
the country’s mineral wealth. A project for 
a 1,200 kilometre long trans-Guinean rail- 
way linking the major mining districts has 
been shelved because of its vast cost. It is 
planned to build a deep water harbour in 
Conakry to stock three million tonnes of 
ore and more than one million tonnes of 
bauxite. Both schemes are expected to cost 
more than 2,500 million sylis. An oil refin- 
ery is also to be built in Conakry. 

To conserve foreign exchange, imports 
are restricted to essentials, namely, food, 
fuel, textiles and machinery. Foreign trade 
is handled exclusively by a state monopoly. 
IMPORTEX, which acts for all state- 
owned companies. Only state-owned com- 
panies handle exports. Imports from mem- 
ber countries of the European Economic 
Community account for 55% of total im- 
ports and imports from socialist countries 


GUINEA 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Sylis millions) 


CURRENCY: Guinea syli. 1 syli is valued at 36 milligrammes of gold. Multiple currency 
practice. $1=20.65 sylis. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 14,763 million sylis (1975 current prices) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $710m. (1975 World Bank) 

PER CAPITA GNP: $130 (1975. World Bank) 

BALANCE OF TRADE (6yiis millions) 








1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Exports 1,390 1,235 938 1,112 2,311 8,200" 
Imports 1,728 1,976 1,487 1,486 3,146 6,800" 
Trad balance —338 —741 —549 —374 —835 +1,400* 
_ MAIN EXPORTS . 
- Bauxite and Alumina _ 865 889 na. 2,010 3,129 5,700* 
Asada 124 124 na. n.a. 99 
_ Coffee SS 148 74 n.a. n.a. 148 
Palm kernels 74 74 n.a. n.a. 52 


Bee ee reno 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 

— to: Norway 348, EEC 198, Cameroon (bauxite) 134, USA 168, Switzerland 91, 
5 

1970 ee bie ae oe (Mostly France, W. Germany), USA 180, UK 82, Jugoslavia 69. 


BUDGET 
1973: ‘Current Expenditure 2,407 million sylis 


Expenditure: Social services 41.2%, General services 34.2%, Economic services 22.4%. 


Revenue: Taxes on external trade 40%, Direct taxes 16%, Surtax and back-taxes 16%, 
Extra fiscal revenue 15%, Social security 10%. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

Period: 1973-1978 

Total investment: 59.4 million sylis 

Investment planned: Industry and energy 54%, Infrastructure and transport 34%, Social 
sector 8%, Agriculture 3% 


Finance: State 34.5%, Foreign companies 64.8%, Regions 0.7%. 
Main source: Economic Commission for Africa. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 

External debt 1976 estimated by ECA at 21 billion sylis (US $ One billion, approximately) 
894m. sylis also owed to USSR for military supplies. Debt service burden about two 
billion sylis. 


. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 30% 28% 
Secondary school enrolment 2% 13% 
HEALTH 1973 
Hospital beds 6,858 
Population per bed 599 
Doctors 188 
‘Population per doctor 22,394 


of Eastern Europe account for about 25%. 


Other trading partners are the United exports increased in value from 691 million 


about 350 million sylis in 1975-76. Bauxite 


States, China and Arab countries. 

Guinea had a trade surplus in 1974-75 
and was expected to repeat the surplus in 
1975-76. Imports increased from 128.9 mil- 
lion SDRs in 1973-74 to 154.2 million 
SDRs in 1974-75; the estimate for 1975-76 
is 170 million SDRs. For exports the fig- 
ures were. 93.6 million, 156.5 million and 
225 million respectively. 

The value of exports of coffee, pineap- 
ples, bananas, and palmettos fell from 300 
million sylis in 1973-74 to 197 million sylis 
in 1974-75, but was expected to rise to 


sylis to 1,670 million sylis and 3,700 million 
sylis in the same periods; alumina rose 
from 1,319 million sylis to 1,459 million 
sylis and 2,000 million sylis. 

Guinea has been receiving aid and loans 
from most Arab oil producing countries, 
especially Libya, since 1974. The World 
Bank resumed loans to the country in 1975 
Other creditors include the Soviet Union. 
Britain, the USA, Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia, China, West Germany, Belgium and 
Italy. Guinea’s foreign debts in 1976 to- 
talled US$929 million. 
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GUINEA 
BISSAU 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
September 24, 1973 (Proclaimed). 
September 10, 1974 (Recognised). 


AREA: 
36,125 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
553,500. Growth rate 2.54%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Bissau (60,000 population). 


CURRENCY: 
Peso. 1 peso = 100 centavos. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
Crioulo and Portuguese. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Partido Africano da Independencia da 
Guiné Verde, PAIGC. Sole party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Luis de Almeida Cabral. 
September 24, 1973. 


President since 














ESSENTI/ .L DAT s : 


Part o Mal emt pire from 12 





against Balanta and alink laste d unt 





September 1956 Partido Africano da | de; 
dencia da Guiné a Cabo ‘Verd > 
founded. 


August 3, 1959: Dock strike at Bafata 
1962-63: Guerrilla war starts. 


May 1968: General 
Governor-General. 


January 20, 1973: Amilcar Cabral ee 
and leadership. of PAIGC in Guinea ‘Bissau 
taken over by his brother Luis. 


1968: Most of the countryside liberated by 1968. 
September 1972: Elections in liberated areas. 


September 24, 1973: People's National As- 
sembly declares independence. And names 
‘Luis Cabral as President. 


September 9, 1974: Portugal grants indepen- 
dence formally. 


March 28, 1975: Plot to assassinate PAIGC 
leaders uncovered. 


December 1976: Elections. 80% of voters en- 
dorse PAIGC. : 





Spinola ‘bocones 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


AT THE time of the decline of the Ghana 
empire in the 13th century the Naulu and 
Landuma people sought refuge in Guinea 
Bissau. Later the area was part of the Mali 
empire from the 12th to the 14th century. 
The people grew irrigated rice and traded 
marine Salt. 

The earliest contacts with the Portu- 
guese began in the 1440s when trading and 
raiding parties arrived in search of slaves. 
In the 16th century wars with the Mande 
people from Upper Guinea provided an 
even greater supply of slaves. French and 
British trading stations were established in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The Portu- 
guese declared Guinea Bissau a colony in 
1879, but its right to the territory was not 
recognised by Britain and France until the 
Congress of Berlin 1884 and the Luso- 
Franco convention of 1886. Even then, 
Portugal did not gain control of the interior 
until after a long series of wars with the 
local people. Effective control of the pre- 
sent geographical area was gained by about 
1915 though some parts resisted until 1936. 

The rise of modern African nationalism 
started with the Partido Africano da Inde- 
pendencia da Guiné Cabo Verde, PAIGC. 
It was started as a discussion group in 1952 
and a national party in 1956 by Dr. Amil- 
car Lopes Cabral, a Lisbon-trained agron- 
omist who gained international recognition 
as an original revolutionary thinker. He 
was born in Bata though his parents came 
from the Cape Verde islands. 

Initially PAIGC tried to mobilise the 
artisans and urban workers. Other political 
organisations were formed and in 1958 a 
strike by workers in Bafata was suppressed 
by troops. On August 3, 1959 50 striking 
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dockworkers were killed. 

In 1960 Dr. Cabral left the country and 
established a new headquarters for PAIGC 
in Conakry. He then changed the strategy 
of the party, deciding to concentrate on the 
mobilisation of the rural peasants to over- 
come tribal and political divisions and 
achieve national unity. 

PAIGC announced that it would start 
the armed struggle in August 1961 and 
launched raids on colonial targets in 1962. 
The guerrilla war began in earnest in 1963. 
The following year the party was able to 
hold a conference within the country. To- 
gether with military organisation attention 
was also given to economic and <social 
problems in the liberated zones. PAIGC 
organisation was not strong in the town of 
Bissau or on the Cape Verde islands, 
because of Portuguese repression. 

Amilcar Cabral was assassinated on Jan- 
uary 20, 1973 and the leadership of the 
PAIGC was taken over by his brother Luis 
de Almedia Cabral, who now heads the 
party and state. 

In the war freedom fighters were trained 
in socialist centres. They returned to fight 
inside the territory and gradually liberated 
it from Portuguese control. By 1968 most 
of the countryside was liberated and elec- 
tions were held in these areas in 1972. By 
September 1973 the war had been won and 
most areas were liberated, and the inde- 
pendent Republic of Guinea-Bissau was 
declared in the liberated region of Boé. 
Luis Cabral was declared President on 
September 24, 1973. 

In April 1974 came the Portuguese coup 
which overthrew fascism and heralded the 
break up of the Portuguese empire. Portu- 


gal granted independence to the country 
on September 9, 1974. After independence 
about 40,000 of the refugees living in exile 
(mainly in Senegal) returned home. 

In December 1976 elections were held 


and revealed an overall vote of 80% in’ 


favour of PAIGC—but in some areas only 
around 50% voted for the party. This 
relatively low vote has been attributed to 
the persistence of tribalism in areas not yet 
liberated by the end of the war. 

The PAIGC is the ruling party in both 
Guinea Bissau and the Cape Verde islands 
and the intention is to draw gradually 
closer and eventually to unify the coun- 
tries. The ethnic disparity within the coun- 
try has been one of the major problems 
facing the new government. The largest 
ethnic group are the Balante, numbering 
some 250,000. 


ECONOMY 


Guinea Bissau has an area of 36,000 sq. 
km. and is characterised by shallow rivers 
and their estuaries, which make it possible 
for ocean-going vessels to reach most large 
settlements. Population in 1977 was 
around 550,000 according to the UN popu- 
lation department. 

At the time of independence the country 
had for many years been run mainly for the 
benefit of one of Portugal’s giant conglom- 
erates, the Companhia Uniao da Fabril 
(CUF), which purchased peasant produce 
at a low price. 

Illiteracy was calculated in the early 
1960s as 99.7%; communications infra- 
structure was largely built to serve the 
interests of the Portuguese military 
(though the road network now benefits the 
development programme). The country 
had been a net exporter of rice, but in the 
1970s it began to import 20,000 tons a year 
as production fell to 35-40,000 tons per 
annum and 20% of the import bill went on 
rice purchases. A major problem has been 
sea-water flooding of the paddy fields, but 
now China is assisting rice development. 

In 1975 imports of $35m. were six times 
greater than exports. Groundnuts at 60,000 
tons per annum. Other exports are palm 
kernels: yielding 6,700 tons p.a.: palm oil: 
8,000 tons p.a. 

PAIGC’s development programme is 
oriented towards development of agricul- 
ture and decentralisation to avoid drift to 
the towns, especially Bissau, where there is 
already high unemployment. There are 
plans for small agro-based industries tied 
with agricultural projects in the country’s 
nine autonomous regions. 

In the first year of independence the aim 
was to raise agricultural production to pre- 
war levels. The mechanisation of the rice 
industry, production of salt, and develop- 
ment of the sugar industry are also going 
ahead. Experimental farms have been es- 






tablished on the large estates abandoned 
by the Portuguese and now run by the 
state. There has not been significant collec- 
tivisation, but small cooperatives have 
been established near Bafata. A reaffores- 
tation programme is underway in Ojo re- 
gion; mixed farming is being encouraged in 


Gabu. 


Fishing industry 
has great potential 


The country has an extensive livestock 
herd (28,000 cattle, 155,000 pigs, 176,000 
goats); cattle-breeding is the main econom- 
ic activity of the Balante and the Muslim 
tribes of the interior. 

The fishing industry (which the Soviet 
Union, Algeria and Libya have agreed to 
modernise), has not yet developed satisfac- 
torily, but it has good potential. There are 
bauxite reserves of 200m. tonnes in Boé 
region which will be developed. A rail link 
will be built from Boé to the port of Buba, 
and a dam will be constructed at Saltinho 
to provide electricity. 

At the time of independence there was 
little industry apart from one factory and a 
beer plant for the Portuguese troops. Now 
a large sugar refinery has been constructed 
near Sara and Bambadinca (capacity: 60 












_ NEW CLASSIFICATION 
Vegetable products 
Timber products : 46 13.3 


GUINEA BISSAU 


nea peso (100 centavos) introduced March 1976 originally on a par with 
ido before Portuguese devaluation. 1 escudo = 0.85 pesos. — 


ADE (Escudos millions) = 


1974 1975 
1,095 1,451 








Foodstuffs _ 1.5 8.6 
| Fats and oils 0.8 17 
- Skins and hides 0.8 11 
UK 57.6, Japan 56.5, Pakistan 38.2. 
ape Verde 1.6, UK 1.4. 
Ordinary expenditure 407.7 
Extraordinary expenditure 144.2 
Total expenditure 522.1 
HEALTH 1969 _ 
Hospital beds 889 
Population per bed 596 
Doctors 30 
Population per doctor 17,667 


m.t. p.a.) and a fruit juice canning factory 
is to be established in Bolama. 

There is a good potential for develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power because of 
the large number of rivers. A power plant 
is planned to serve the north from Gabu to 
Varela. A dam on the Corubal River will 
provide hydro-electric power for the south. 

‘People’s shops” were established in the 
liberated areas before independence and 
120 of these now operate throughout the 
country alongside private traders. Gou- 
veia, the largest commercial enterprise, 
has been nationalised; and its activities 
integrated with those of the People’s 
Shops. 

A major constraint on development is 
the lack of trained personnel. Now some 
10% of the population (80,000) attends 
schools throughout the country. 

There are secondary schools at the main 
centres. In 1976 there were 2,000 teachers. 
The illiteracy rate has already been sub- 
stantially cut. 

The country is a party to the Lome 
Convention which gives its goods access to 
the European Economic Community. It is 
still quite heavily dependent on Western 
aid—Sweden and Holland provide total aid 
of $18m. annually, and the EEC has contri- 
buted $8m. this year for port development, 
cotton growing and other projects. 
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IVORY 
COAST 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 7, 1960. 


AREA: 
322,463 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
7.24 million. Growth rate 2.66%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Abidjan (population 600,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti Democratique de la Cote d'Ivoire, 
PDCI. Sole party, formed 1946. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Felix Houphouet Boigny, since 
November 27, 1960. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The French first arrive in 1637 and maintain 
irregular contact through coastal forts from 
1843, making the Ivory Coast a colony in 1893. 


1945: Houphouet Boigny forms Democratic 
Party of lvory Coast (PDCl). 


October 1946: Houphouet calls Bamako con- 


ference and founds the inter-territorial Ras- 
Democratique Africain with 


semblement 
PDC\ as a local branch. 


1949-50: Riots in lvory Coast suppressed by 
French. 


October 1950: 
Communists. 


Houphouet 


1956: Houphouet serves in French cabinet and 
helps draft “Loi Cadre” giving Bl colo- 
nies Executive Councils. 


September 1958: Houphouet campaigns suc- 


cessfully for affirmative vote on = 


of French community. 


August 7, 1960: Independence outside Pao 


community. 


November 27, 1960: Houphouet Boigny elec 
ed President. 


January, August 1963: Two plots against 
President uncovered. 


May 1968: French student unrest affects Ivory 
Coast. 


May 1969: Further student riots. Houphouet 
holds public dialogues to ventilate 
grievances. 
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January 5, 
rejuvenated. 


November 1970: Huphoue a8 for dialogue 
with South Africa. 


June 28, 1973: ‘Army officers accused of ‘coup 
plot, given extended sentences. 

October 40, 1975: - Houphouet pardons 6 000 
prisoners. 

November 16, 1975: Houphouet, sole candi- 
date, re-elected for another five years. 

May 21, 1977: Houphouet has further dialogue 
with South African Prime Minister Vorster in 
Geneva. 


July 30, 1977: Houphouet re-shuffles Cabinet, 
dropping nine ministers. 


1970: a ‘eshutiied and 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


French missionaries landed in the Ivory 
Coast in Assinie in 1637 before the major 
African tribes had finally settled. In the 
17th century the Agnis moved into the 
south of the country and the Baoules into 
the centre, both coming from neighbouring 
Ghana. 

In 1842 the Grand Bassam region came 
under a French protectorate. Other trea- 
ties followed expanding the protectorate 
area. On March 10, 1893 Captain Binger 
the explorer of the Gold Coast frontier 
became the first French governor when the 
country was officially declared a colony. 


But resistance by Alamany Samory the 
Malinke warrior chief went on until 1898 
and sporadic uprisings continued in the 
north until the pacification campaigns of 
1908-1914 by which time today’s bound- 
aries were fully established. 

Between 1911 and 1938 the economy 
developed, but the Ivory Coast was of 
minor importance to the French compared 
with Senegal which was the jewel of the 
French West African empire. The coast 
was not healthy for whites and sea commu- 
nications were bad, and the country’s po- 
tential was not recognised. 

The Ivory Coast became an Overseas 
Territory under the Fourth republic in 
1946. Politics from that time onward were 
embodied in the life of one man, Felix 
Houphouet Boigny who is truly the 
founder of the nation and responsible for 
the character and style of Ivorian develop- 
ment. Born of peasant stock in a chief's 
family on October 18, 1905 he became a 
planter and a bush doctor. He provided the 
first organised opposition to colonialism in 
1944 through his African Agricultural 
Union which he converted into the Ivory 
Coast Democratic Party (PDCI), in 1945. 
The same year he was elected for the first 
time as a deputy to the French National 
Assembly. 

In October 1946 he helped found the 
Rassemblement Democratique Africain, a 
pan-African movement for all French 
speaking West African countries. 

The PDCI-RDA instigated by the 
French communist party became involved 
in a series of strikes, boycotts and demon- 
strations reaching a climax on January 24, 
1950. Houphouet would have been impris- 
oned had he not been a privileged member 
of the French Assembly. This, and defeat 
in the elections of 1951, convinced him that 
there was no future in the Communist 
alliance and altered his whole political 
approach to one of pragmatism and co- 
operation with France. 

The French sent a new, sympathetic 
Governor General to Abidjan and Hou- 
phouet took advantage to rebuild his party 
saying “We are not and never have been 
communists”. The PDCI-RDA won seven 
seats in the January 1956 elections and he 
was made a French cabinet minister. 

As a Minister delegate to Guy Mollet, 
the French Prime Minister, he played a 
leading part in drawing up the “loi cadre” 
for the French colonies that was to give 
them internal autonomy. In the 1957 elec- 
tions under the new constitution the PDCI 
took 95% of the votes. Houphouet contin- 
ued as a minister in Paris serving under five 
French Premiers, ending as Minister of 
State to General de Gaulle. The two men 
devised the idea of the French community 
and faced all their African countries with 
the choice of total independence or auton- 
omy within the community. Houphouet 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billion except where indicated) 


IVORY COAST 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. (Linked to French franc. 50 CFA francs=1 French franc). 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 771 milliard CFA francs (1975 current prices. Government figure) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $3,350m. (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $500 (1975. World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE: (CFA billion). 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Exports 139.5 190.8 291.7 254.5 354.2* 
Imports 114.3 157.5 232.3 241.3 311.6* 
Trade Surplus 25.2 33.3 59.4 13.2 43.6" 
Services =38.2 —38.5 —48.5 —63.0 na 
Private Transfers —9,2 —15.4 —14.8 —25.0 na 
Current a/c Balance 18:3 cay +e) +24.2 —61.0 n.a 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Green coffee 36.8 43.8 63.8 61.7 132.8" 
Cocoa beans 22.6 27.7 62.3 47.6 71.4* 
Timber (logs) 32.5 56.2 51.5 34.8 62.4* 
Palm oil 3.6 4.2 15.4 n.a. n.a. 
Cocoa butter 3.3 3.9 6.3 10.2 na 
Sawn timber 3.6 7.4 10.7 6.7 n.a 
BUDGET 
Revenue 123.9 153.1 180.8 213.8 

(of which 

External contribution) 26.0 26.0 39.8 48.5 
Expenditure 123.9 153.1 180.8 213.8 

(of which Current) 69.9 86.1 99.6 120.8 

(Capital investment) 37.0 44.3 54.0 60.0* 


‘In ee Peni | is a at 418 bn. Capital investment to quadruple to 245.1) 


ECONOMIC PLAN 
Period: 1976-1980 


Total Expenditure: 1,591 milliard CFA francs. 


Public Sector: 826 milliard (State 389, Public Corporations 437). 
Private Sector: 765 milliard. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES ($ million) 


1970 1971 
_ _ (118.8 89.5 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment 46% 
Secondary schoolenrolment 2% 
TOURISM: TOURISTS EXPECTED ne 
Foreigners _ 94,000 
Bed/nights 524,000 


Source: Development Plan 1976-80. 


toured Africa campaigning with de Gaulle 
for a “Yes” vote for the community which 
duly materialised in all countries except 
Guinea, in September 1958. 

In April 1959 he became Prime Minister 
of the Ivory Coast, and when Mali later 
persuaded de Gaulle to allow “indepen- 
dence within the French Community”’, the 
Ivory Coast followed suit and achieved 
independence on August 7, 1960. 

On November 27, 1960, he was elected 
President by 98% of the votes and from 
1961-1970 -held the Foreign Ministry and 
numerous other ministries personally (edu- 
cation was held as recently as January 
1973). 

But even before independence, isolated 
opposition manifested itself. In March 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
87.2 88.4 65.7 102.8 765 
1975 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
84%  Para-military 3,000 
16% Army 4,500 (5 AMX light tanks. 
Armoured cars). 
Navy 250 (2 coastal patrol boats). 
Airforce 200 (3 E-47, 2 F-27, 2 F-28). 
1980 1985 
210,000 422,000 
1,150,000 2,560,000 


1960 Amon Ndoffou, the self-styled King 
of Sanwi was found guilty of plotting 
secession of his Sanwi people along the 
Ghana border. Student unrest erupted in 
1961 and there were several arrests. In 
January and August 1963 there were seri- 
ous plots involving students, disaffected 
politicians and northerners who resented 
southern domination in the government 
and Houphouet’s authoritarian and neo- 
colonial style of government. 

Houphouet’s answer after the trials was 
to purge the party, force the trades unions 
to combine in one organisation and to 
depend increasingly on the unflinching loy- 
alty of August Denise, Philippe Yace and a 
group of bright new ministers. He entrust- 
ed the economy to Raphael Saller the West 
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Indian, who laid the foundations for na- 
tional economic expansion. 

By 1964 the opposition had been sup- 
pressed and the government was confident 
enough to embark on liberal economic and 
social policies including the abolition of 
polygamy, the bride price and female 
inheritance. 

In 1965 Houphouet was elected Presi- 
dent for another five years. In August 1966 
he released three former ministers and 
nearly a hundred political detainees and 
pardoned a group of exiles who had been 
sent back from Ghana after Nkrumah’s 
overthrow in 1966. 

More student trouble came after the 
events in France of May 1968 and in May 
1969 Abidjan University was closed follow- 
ing another outbreak of student unrest. 
But Houphouet reopened the university 
one week later after holding public dia- 
logues with the students. 

In 1970 a minor outbreak at Gagnoa was 
quietly suppressed but Houphouet cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of indepen- 
dence with another massive vote re-elect- 
ing him President. On June 28, 1973 a 
group of army officers was accused of 
planning a coup and they were given ex- 
tended sentences. 

As time went on opposition became 
increasingly weak and sporadic and the 
Ivory Coast gained a reputation for basic 
stability within the rule of law. Houphouet 
was able to announce a massive pardon to 
5,000 prisoners including several political 
prisoners involved in previous coup at- 
tempts on October 13, 1975. At the sixth 
party congress in the same month on 
Houphouet’s 70th birthday a_ special 
motion of gratitude was passed to thank 
him for agreeing once again to renew the 
Presidency. It was also agreed that the 
President of the National Assembly (then 
Philippe Yace) would be the successor to 
the Presidency. On July 30, 1977 he totally 
reshuffled his cabinet dropping nine minis- 
ters including four who had served for 12 
years; in a move taken to be an attempt to 
cut out corruption. 


Foreign Policy 


Houphouet Boigny’s policy has always 
been pragmatic, conservative and pro- 
French. His voice has been of the utmost 
importance in French speaking Africa and 
he was the motivator of the Conseil de 
l’'Entente set up in 1959 with Togo, Niger, 
Dahomey (Benin) and Upper Volta. But 
his lack of faith in federations and the 
cohesiveness of wider political organisa- 
tions, never allowed the Entente to be- 
come an effective economic union. Similar- 
ly, the Ivory Coast’s role in OCAM the 
pan-African union and the CEAO was one 
of unwilling leadership, without much per- 
sonal Commitment. 
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Relations with neighbouring Guinea 
were bad since the rivalry between Sekou 
Toure and Houphouet Boigny over the 
French community in 1958 and were only 
partly patched up at a meeting between the 
two leaders in July 1972. 

The Ivory Coast recognised Biafra in the 
Nigerian civil war and since the end of the 
war in 1970 has given political asylum to 
the Biafran leader Chukwuemeka Odu- 
megwu Ojukwu. 

In April 1971 Houphouet Boigny 
launched his initiative for a dialogue with 
South Africa. The plan was to get South 
Africa to change its racial policies by 
persuasion and to get it to put pressure on 
Rhodesia. In 1974 John Vorster visited the 
Ivory Coast secretly for talks and in Sep- 
tember 1975 Laurent Dona-Fologo, the 
Ivorian minister of information, visited 
South Africa saying he would “‘spare no 
effort to establish peace on our continent 
for all Africans, black and white’. He 
criticised apartheid and called for Africans 
to be given the right to vote. 


ECONOMY 


Immediately after the war the Ivory 
Coast’s economic prospects were not par- 
ticularly bright. It had no minerals, little 
industry and its export trade was held up 
by poor communications by sea. It was a 
long way behind Senegal in overall 
development. 

The whole picture was transformed by 
the cutting of the Vridi canal, an operation 
that started before the war and was inter- 
rupted by hostilities. Finally it was finished 
in 1950 allowing ocean-going vessels to get 
through the sandbar into the natural la- 
goon-port beyond. This gave an excellent 
connection to the railway that was being 
extended to reach Ougadougou in Upper 
Volta by 1954. 

The economy started to expand fast in 
the fifties based on a large French presence 
in the civil service, in plantations and in the 
embryo processing industries. Houphouet 
Boigny launched a policy of economic 
liberalism, promotion on merit rather than 
forced Africanisation, and high emphasis 
on the export crop sector. The real rate of 
growth then increased from 7% in the 
fifties to 8% in the sixties, the highest in 
Africa. 

From the time of independence the gov- 
ernment gave priority to agriculture and to 
the exploitation of local resources. By 
giving priority to export crops a favourable 
balance of trade and government revenue 
position was created, which in turn engen- 
dered further confidence and investment. 
The policy was one of high producer prices 
administered by an efficiently run Caisse 
de Stabilisation which provided all farmers 
with the high price, good marketing incen- 
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tive that they required. 

Economic advance was made in the 
framework of meticulous development 
planning. After three years of detailed 
research by all departments drawing on the 
top French advisers, long range forecasts 
were drawn up in 1963. A ministry of 
planning was set up in 1966. The first loi- 
plan (giving expenditure outlines) was in- 
troduced between 1967-70 and the first full 
five year development plan in May 1971- 
75. A second plan followed—1976-80. 

A brief look at the figures shows the 
economic progress made since indepen- 
dence. The Gross Domestic Product at the 
time of independence was 145 milliard 
CFA francs, 15 years later it was 800 
milliard CFA. Exports have gone up nearly 
seven times from 47 milliard CFA to 291 
milliard in 1974. The traffic through the 
port of Abidjan has tripled. Tarred roads 
which formed only a few links between 
main centres at the time of independence 
now stretch 2,000 kms and form a national 
network. 

Telephone subscribers have increased 
ten times to 25,000 and now all main towns 
have an efficient telephone system and 
automatic dialling has been introduced to 
Europe and the United States. 

There has also been an obvious rise in 
the living standards of the ordinary people. 
Income per head has tripled in 15 years to 
$500, staying ahead of inflation, and radios 
and bicycles are in general use. Two-thirds 
of young Ivorians get primary education 


and secondary schools take ten times more 
pupils than at the time of independence. 

Since independence the Ivory Coast has 
become the third largest world producer of 
coffee, the second largest producer of 
cocoa. It overtook Nigeria in cocoa pro- 
duction in 1974 and plans to outstrip Gha- 
na in the current five year plan period. 

By 1980 the Ivory Coast will be the 
world’s largest palm oil producer. Unlike 
neighbouring African countries where con- 
sumption has risen to the extent that there 
is scarcely any oil left for export, Ivorian 
production has increased seven times since 
independence, to cover a total area of 
80,000 hectares and an ever rising source of 
exports. 

At the time of independence coffee 
accounted for 57% of Ivorian exports, 
today with the growth of other tropical 
products it forms only 28% and yet total 
production has increased 3.2 times since 
independence. 

In the early seventies rising living stan- 
dards were pushing rice imports to nearly 
100,000 tonnes, double the quantity of a 
few years earlier. Then the Ivorian ma- 
chine went to work and by 1975 a rice 
growing development programme _ had 
made the Ivory Coast a net exporter with a 
production of 500,000 tonnes of paddy. 

The same story is unfolding for sugar. At 
present there is a net deficiency but four 
sugar schemes by Lonrho at Ferkessedou- 
gou, followed by Redpath, the Canadian 
subsidiary of Tate and Lyle, the French 
company Technisucre and the Dutch com- 
pany HVA will make the Ivory Coast a net 
exporter by the eighties. 

Agricultural diversification has also tak- 
en place in cotton, copra (coconut) and 
rubber. In 1975 by exporting 70,000 tonnes 
of fresh pineapples it became the world’s 
leading exporter and its banana production 
is considered to be doing badly because, 
though it supplies 3% of world markets, 
exports have been stagnant. 

The Ivorian miracle is not wholly agri- 
cultural. At the time of independence the 
industrial sector consisted only of small 
workshops in the interior and a few major 
food processing industries in. Abidjan. But 
economic stability and liberalism, high tar- 
iff protection and a highly advantageous 
investment code combined to stimulate 
foreign investment. The industrial sector 
grew by 19% between 1965-70 and even 
faster at 23% between 1970-74. The sector 
has taken import substitution almost to the 
limits, making huge strides in agro-indus- 
try, food, timber and processing. 

In textiles it has become the second 
largest producer in Africa and here it is not 
concentrating entirely on the home market 
but is selling three-quarters of its produc- 
tion overseas. 

The Ivorian economic miracle was 
boosted by the French presence at every 
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stage in the civil service, private industry 
and the plantations. 

The 10,000 Europeans living in the coun- 
try at the time of independence have 
multiplied to over 45,000 of which a quar- 
ter are ““cooperants”, French technical as- 
sistants doing overseas work instead of 
national service. The country is also highly 
dependent on foreign African labour. Over 
a million workers from Upper Volta, Ni- 
ger, Guinea and Mali do the bulk of the 
labouring and farm work. 

But Ivorianisation has started. The deci- 
sion—making posts in the civil service are 
now totally Ivorianised and private firms 
were asked in 1976 to report what their 
plans are for Ivorianisation so that the 
government can take action. Ivorians are 
also making progress in plantations and in 
small and medium scale business but as 
industry becomes more sophisticated more 
expatriates are needed at the top level. 

The state plays a major role where the 
private sector lacks resources for large 
investment, particularly in big rice, oil 
palm, and coconut plantations. In industry 
it participates with private firms either as a 
majority or minority shareholder in most 
major firms. But the state has always been 
prepared to buy its way in, not nationalise 
and compensate later. 

Every effort is being made to encourage 
Ivorians to go into medium and small scale 
business. In 1976 the Abidjan stock ex- 
change was formed and credit institutions 
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were reorganised to help the small 
businessman. 

The government’s major projects which 
demanded vast state investments are: 
SAN PEDRO. The port and hinterland in 
the south west designed to create a new 
pole of economic development and dis- 
perse population and industry. This was 
completed in 1971 at a cost of 27 milliard 
CFA (£60m.) and serves as a timber port. 

BANGOLO iron ore deposits north of 
the port will be developed under the lead 
of Pickhands Mather (USA) by a private 
consortium of Mitsubishi and Sumitomo 
(Japan), British Steel, Usinor (France) 
Hoesch Hoogovens (Netherlands) and the 
Ivory Coast government. The consortium, 
set up in 1974, estimated total cost at 
$450m. The railway from San Pedro to the 
deposits is being provided by the Ivorian 
government. 

KOSSU dam completed in 1972 at a cost 
of 22.4 milliard CFA has a power capacity 
of 180 MW. Further downstream on the 
Bandama river construction started in Sep- 
tember 1975 on the 210 MW Taabo dam 
scheduled to come on stream in 1979. 
Estimated cost 40 milliard CFA. This will 
be followed by the Buyo dam on the 
Sassandra river (166 MW) due for comple- 
tion in 1980. Estimated cost 31 milliard 
CFA. Further downstream on the Ban- 
dama after Kossu and Taabo, the Soubre 
dam will be built costing over 25 milliard 
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KENYA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
December 12, 1963. 


AREA: 
224,961 sq. miles (582,646 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
14.65 million. Growth rate 3.3%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Nairobi (population 650,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Kenya shilling. 100 cents = 1 Kenya 
shilling. 20 Kenya shillings = £K1. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Kenya African National Union, KANU. 
Ruling party, since 1961. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Jomo Kenyatta. Head of govern- 
ment since December 12, 1963. 





atic Union formed. 


February 1961: KANU wins 18 out ot 33 m Atican 


seats in general elections, but refused to form 
_ government until Kenyatta was released. 


‘April 27, 1961: KADU forms government. 
August 15, 1961: Kenyatta released. 


May 18-26, 1963: Elections followed by internal 
_ self-government on May 31. 


December 12, 1963: Kenya becomes indepen- 
dent with Kenyatta as Premier. 


‘November 10, 1964: Ronald Ngala, KADU 
leader, _announces voluntary dissolution of 
ion. 


December 12, 1964: Kenya becomes a repub- 
po lic with Kenyatta as head of State. 


\pril 14, 1966: Oginga Odinga resigns. 
July 5, 1969: Tom Mboya assassinated. 
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October 27, 1969: Odinga arrested following 
riots at Kisumu. Released March 28, 1971. 


December 6, 1969: Elections. 
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_ August: 16, 1974: Kenyatta bans all strikes after 
wave of student and worker demonstrations. 


- October 1 14, 1974: Second National Assembly 


election unseats 88 MPs. 
March 3, 1975: Josiah Konus found created. 


September 1976: Constitutional amendment 
on presidential succession is quashed. 


December 12, 1976: Kenyatta declares amnes- 
ty for 10,000 prisioners to mark 13th indepen- 
dence anniversary. 


February 23, 1976: Uganda claims slice of 
western Kenya. 


April 18, 1977: Tanzania ‘seals’ border with 
Kenya. 


April 2, 1977: Kenyatta postpones KANU elec- 
tions indefinitely. 


July, 1977: Kenya withdraws its workers from 
E. A. Community 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE OUTSIDE world was first in contact 
with the East African coast 2,000 years 
ago. It was known as Azania to the Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks and Romans. To the Arabs 
of the first century AD it was Zenj, the 
land of the black people. Trading posts 
were established by Omani Arabs, as 
Vasco da Gama discovered when he called 
at Mombasa and Malindi in 1498. The 
Portuguese built Fort Jesus at Mombasa, 
but never managed to subdue the Arabs, 
and were finally driven out in 1728. There 
was constant conflict between the Mazrui 
Arabs and the Omanis, but by 1837 the 
latter, under Sultan Sayyid Said, gained 
control. For the next 60 years the coast was 
ruled from Zanzibar. 
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Apart from expeditions in search of 
slaves and ivory, the Arabs took little 
interest in the hinterland. Sir William 
Mackinon’s British East Africa Company, 
obtained a trading concession from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar in 1884. British mission- 
aries were by then active. A royal charter 
was granted the BEAC in 1888, when it 
became the Imperial British East Africa 
Company. But its prime interest was 
Uganda. 

The British Government was therefore 
pushed into declaring a protectorate in 
1895 between Mombasa and the eastern 
end of the Rift Valley. At first the East 
African protectorate was administered 
from Zanzibar; in 1904 Sir Donald Stewart 
was appointed Commissioner and C.-in-C. 
resident in Mombasa. 


Uganda railway 
opens up Kenya 


The only means of conveying goods up- 
country was by porter. After much an- 
guished debate in the UK, work began in 
1895 on the Uganda Railway. It reached 
Kisumu (then in Uganda) in 1901. No 
other project has made such a significant 
contribution to the development of mod- 
ern Kenya. The original intention was to 
open up Uganda to trade, but the railway 
soon became of far greater importance. 
Nairobi came into being as a shanty-town 
railhead. Protectorate headquarters were 
transferred there in 1907. 

It was the railway which attracted the 
first European and Asian traders and farm- 
ers. Indentured Indian labourers who built 
the railway stayed on. 

By 1923, the British government through 
the Devonshire Declaration ruled that 
“primarily Kenya is an African country 
and that the interests of the African natives 
must be paramount, and that if and when 
those interests and those of the immigrant 
races should conflict, the former should 
prevail”. The Declaration was more hon- 
oured in the breach. It took 40 years of 
political conflict and bloodshed before Af- 
ricans prevailed. 

Former World War I officers swarmed 
into the White Highlands. No Africans or 
Asian could farm there. Under settler 
pressure, the Crown annexed the protec- 
torate (with the exception of the leased 
Coastal Strip) in 1920 and it became Kenya 
Colony. By 1922 there were 10,000 Euro- 
peans and 23,000 Asians. In 1932 the 
White Highlands covered 43,253 sq km of 
Kenya’s best land. 

African discontent was first voiced 
through the short-lived East African Asso- 
ciation formed in 1919. The following year 
saw the creation of the more effective 
Kikuyu Association, with Harry Thuku, 
the most prominent nationalist of the time, 
as secretary. In 1924 the Kikuyu Central 
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Association was formed, and in 1928 John- 
stone (later Jomo) Kenyatta became its 
general secretary. 

These early African organisations did 
not want to drive out the foreigners. They 
sought land reform and the right to grow 
cash crops, such as coffee and tea. They 
also wanted to ease the hut and poll taxes 
(which had the effect of forcing Africans to 
turn farm labourers for the whites in order 
to earn cash to pay these taxes), and to 
abolish the hated kipende or identification 
card. 

Kenyatta went to England in 1929 to 
petition the Colonial Office. He returned 
in 1930 but left for Britain again in the 
following year, travelling widely in Europe 
presenting the African case. He finally 
returned to Kenya in 1946, taking charge 
of Kenya African Union and of the Kenya 
Teachers’ Training College at Githunguri 
in 1947. 

It was the refusal of the Colonial govern- 
ment, under pressure from the settlers and 
the settler lobby in London, to halt the 
alienation of land and to liberalise land 
policy generally in the Africans’ favour 
which led directly to the struggle for out- 
right independence. It was Kikuyu frustra- 
tion which provoked the Mau Mau rising, 
claiming 13,000 lives, mostly African, be- 
tween 1952 and 1959. British troops finally 
crushed the revolt. But the concept of 
white paramountcy in Kenya, and a settler- 
dominated East African Federation, was 
crushed with it. 

In 1952, KAU denounced the new legis- 
lature as African members (the first) were 
nominated by the Governor. On October 
22, 1952, Kenyatta was arrested on charges 
of managing Mau Mau and the following 
year was sentenced to seven years’ impris- 
onment. But by 1959 Kenyatta was clearly 
destined to lead an independent Kenya. 
Clamour for his release mounted, and the 
momentum for change became irresistible. 
The KAU renamed Kenya African Nation- 
al Union was formed March 1960; the 
Kenya African Democratic Union fol- 
lowed in August. KANU won 18 of the 33 
African seats in the February 1961 general 
elections but refused to form a government 
until Kenyatta was released. On April 27, 
1961, KADU, with its leader Ronald 
Ngala, as chief minister, agreed to form a 
government. But when Kenyatta was re- 
leased on August 15, 1961, KADU formed 
a coalition with KANU. Kenyatta was 
returned unopposed in a Legislative Coun- 
cil by-election in January 1962. 

KANU swept the polls in the May 1963 
elections and on June 1, Kenyatta became 
Prime Ministc:. The third and final consti- 
tutional conference was held in London 
that September, and Kenya achieved inde- 
pendence on December 12, becoming a 
republic in the Commonwealth with Ken- 
yatta as executive president exactly a year 
later. 


From the moment he became premier 
Kenyatta put the past behind him. He 
made his peace with the Europeans. They 
soon revered the man they had so recently 
reviled. He skilfully persuaded KADU, 
the party of the small tribes, that they had 
nothing to fear from the Kikuyu: in any 
case, the April 1963 regional or quasi- 
federal constitution proved unworkable. 

At the same time Kenyatta brooked no 
challenge to his authority. He had clashed 
with the Luo leader Oginga Odinga before 
independence, and virtually forced him to 
resign the national vice-presidency in April 
1966, having been outvoted as KANU 
vice-president a month earlier. Odinga 
formed the Kenya People’s Union; in reali- 
ty a Luo party. It was banned and Odinga 
and other leaders were detained in 1969 
following riots after the assassination of 
Tom Mboya on July 5, 1969. Odinga was 
released on March 28, 1971. He rejoined 
KANU but was not allowed to stand in 
subsequent party and national elections. 

KANU is the only outlet, although theo- 
retically Kenya remains a multi-party state. 
The will of the people as a whole has not 
been stifled. At the December 6, 1969 
elections open to KANU-endorsed candi- 
dates 77 of the 158 sitting MPs, including 
ministers, lost their seats, a pattern which 
was to repeat itself in the 1974 poll. 

The government was severely shaken in 
1975 by back bench demands for demo- 
cratisation and a more open political sys- 
tem; agitation which culminated in the 
assassination of the populist leader J. M. 
Kariuki in March 1975. 

The April 1977 KANU elections were 
cancelled at the last minute by the presi- 
dent as tempers between the two main rival 
groups had reached flashpoint and threat- 
ened public order. In 1976 Kenyatta, for 
the same reasons, similarly put an abrupt 
stop to a campaign to amend the constitu- 
tion on the presidential succession. It is an 
issue avidly discussed in private, but taboo 
in public. 


ECONOMY 


KENYA is a multi-crop agricultural coun- 
try underpinned by long-established and 
increasingly active industrial, commercial 
and service sectors and first-class commu- 
nications. Tourism is the most highly de- 
veloped in black Africa. Discovery of oil 
would put Kenya among the world’s most 
comprehensive economies. 

The Kenyatta government is built upon 
historical advantages. Britain developed 
Kenya as the economic hub of eastern 
Africa. Neighbouring Tanzania and Ugan- 
da were virtually captive markets. But 
effective break-up of the East African 
Community in 1977 hit Nairobi badly: Jan- 
March trade with Tanzania slumped by 
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33%. Regional trade has traditionally off- 
set chronic overseas deficits. Little im- 
provement can be expected regionally until 
the Tanzanian border, closed February, 
1977, is reopened, and until the assets and 
liabilities of the EAC: are apportioned 
among the member-states and a new and 
possibly healthier relationship is 
established. 

Nairobi is among the most export-orien- 
tated African states. New outlets include 
Zambia, Mozambique, Sudan, the Middle 
East, Hong Kong and South Korea. Top 
trading partners are Britain, West Ger- 
many, the USA. Total exports for first-half 
1977 were, at £K231.7m, up 69%, reflect- 
ing improved harvests and world prices. 
Imports during the period were up by 19% 
at £K245.9m. Kenya’s sales to UK during 
Jan-June 1977 totalled £90.2m; UK pur- 
chases from Kenya £50m. 

The cornerstone of economic policy re- 
mains Tom Mboya’s 1964 Paper on African 
Socialism. It was an amalgam of state and 
private enterprise, with over 70,000 Afri- 
cans receiving land titles for the first time 
under the White Highlands and other set- 
tlement schemes, the financing of which is 
just drawing to a close after 15 years. The 
phasing out of Asian and other non-citizen 
traders is not yet complete, but Africanisa- 
tion of the industrial and commercial 
sectors proceeds apace. Foreign private 
investment is encouraged for major pro- 
jects in partnership with the government or 
one of its many agencies, notably the 
Industrial and Commercial Development 
Corporation. 

Foreign private investment totalled 
£K113m between 1973-75. Book value of 
UK investment in Kenya at the end of 1974 
(latest official figures) was £88m. 

The revised overall investment target 
under the 1974-78 Development Plan is 
£K400m, mostly for rural services. Cost of 
establishing administration for railways, 
harbours, airline, posts, telecommunica- 
tions and customs, once borne by the 
EAC, will be largely offset by cancellation 
of Kenya's major contribution to these 
former Community services. 


Agriculture 


Kenya remains an agricultural economy 
with a remarkably diversified base. The 
main crops are coffee, tea, maize, cotton, 
pyrethrum, sisal, wheat, sugar and flowers, 
fruit and vegetables airfreighted to Eur- 
ope. Kenya is also strong, where other 
African economies are weak, in meat and 
dairy products, hides and skins. 

Output is from large estates and peasant 
holdings. Kenya coffee is world famous 
and the principal export crop. The growth 
of tea has been even more remarkable, and 
after barely more than a decade Kenya 
smallholder tea commands the very highest 
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prices at London auctions where Kenya is 
now the major African seller. Tea expan- 
sion 1s financed by CDC, World Bank and 
Kenya Tea Development Authority. There 
are almost 105,000 KTDA small growers. 
Kenya should be self-sufficient in sugar 
by 1980 following substantial investment in 
the western: Kenya sugar belt. The Mumias 
extension scheme, involving investment by 
CDC and Booker McConnell, will improve 
output from 70,000 to 180,000 tons by 
1981, at a cost of £35m. The Mehta group 
is investing £25m in a 60,000 ton sugar 
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ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Army 6,500 (armoured cars). 
_ Navy 400 (7 large patrol craft). 
Airforce 800 (21 combat aircraft). 
Para-military 1,800 police. 


complex at Bungoma. The Kenya Sugar 
Authority also has an, expansion 
programme. 

The most significant agricultural project 
is the multi-million pound plan to harness 
the Tana River to irrigate both the upper 
and lower reaches of Kenya’s most impor- 
tant river, ultimately providing for 250,000 
settlers. A start is being made on the 
$150m Upper Reservoir hydro-electric 
project. The first development area is on 
the right bank of the Tana and provides for 
up to 6,000 smallholder cotton growers in 
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the Bura region. Finance is mainly from 
the World Bank, Britain and West Ger- 
many. The Tana projects are Kenya’s 
equivalent of the famous Gezira scheme in 
the Sudan. 

Improved cotton production is badly 
needed. Local production was 32,000 bales 
in 1975-76, only a third of Kenya’s needs, 
which in any case will rise to 150,000 bales 
by the early 1980s as the textile industry 
expands (see below). 

Agriculture’s contribution to GDP rose 
by 6.9% in 1976. Coffee exports totalled 
£K93m; tea £K32m. 


Industry 


Industry is dominated by food process- 
ing, followed by textiles which is the third 
largest employer after the public service 
and agricultural processing. Refined petro- 
leum products (which account for 40% of 
industrial exports), chemicals, paper and 
packaging, soap and detergents, glass, 
footwear, breweries, tyres, electrical and 
non-electrical equipment, are among the 
principal areas of industrial activity. Manu- 
facturing had a 13.3% increase in output in 
1977; the trade sector’s GDP increased by 
8.2%, while building and contruction’s 
GDP was up modestly by 2.8%, benefiting 
after two bad years, from the Nairobi 
Airport extension, the Mombasa-Nairobi 
il pipeline and other projects. There are 


now 15 commercial banks in Kenya, which 
is also a regional centre for insurance. 

The most significant development in the 
industrial field is the establishment of four 
motor assembly plants, planning in time to 
use up to 40% of local components. 

The £3m factory at Thika has an initial 
output of 3,650 Land-Rovers,VW mini- 
buses and other commercial units. British 
Leyland has 45% of the equity, the govern- 
ment and Cooper Motors (Leyland and 
VW agents) 55%. 

ICDC (51%) and General Motors (49%) 
have put up £2m for a Nairobi assembly 
plant with an initial output of 3,000 com- 
mercial units. Fiat have gone into partner- 
ship with local interests in a £K700,000 
commercial vehicle assembly plant in Nair- 
obi. Lonrho, and the Inchcape Group are 
partners with the Kenya government and 
the Kenya Investment Development Bank 
ina £K2.5m. plant at Mombasa to produce 
5,000 commercial units annually. 

Other major developments include a 
£K14m plant at Kisumu for Kenya Brew- 
eries; a £K15.6m polyester yarn factory at 
Nanyuki (Madhvani Group); a £K6.5m 
cotton mill, also at Nanyuki, with Lonrho 
as senior partner; a £K26m plant at Ki- 
sumu to produce power alcohol and other 
products from molasses (Kenya govern- 
ment has 51% of the equity, overseas 
investors the rest). The Guiness Peat 
Group. heading a consortium of foreign 
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companies and Kenya interests is forming 
the Kenya Furfural Company, whose 
£K8.25m Eldoret factory will in 1978 start 
producing animal feed, furfural, acetic and 
formic acid from maize cobs. : 

With no prime movers, Kenya depends 
on cement, soda ash, fluorspar and an 
extensive range of gemstones for its miner- 
al output. BP and Shell spent £20m over as 
many years looking for oil in north-eastern 
Kenya. The search is being continued, on 
land and off-shore, by several private ex- 
ploration companies. 


Economic Performance— 
1976-77 


After three years of recession, 1976 saw 
a GDP increase of 5.1%, compared with 
1.2% in 1975. Per capita income improved 
by 1.7% at constant prices; paid employ- 
ment by 47% as against a 0.9% fall in 1975. 
It is expected that 1977 will show a GDP 
rise of between 6% and 7%, and a balance 
of payments surplus of about £K100m. 

Imports in 1976, at £K407m, rose by 
£K45.3m; exports at £345m, rose by 
£K73.3m. Estimated tourist expenditure in 
1976 was 26% higher at £K41.1m, com- 
pared with £K33.4m in 1975. 

Recurrent expenditure was up from 
£K269m to £K311m in 1976-77; develop- 
ment expenditure was up from £K127m to 
£K148m. 
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LESOTHO 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 4, 1966. 


AREA: 
11,716 sq. miles (30,327 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
1.11 million. Growth rate 2.2%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Maseru (Population 25,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Rand. 1 rand = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Basotho National Party, BNP. (Ruling par- 
ty.) Basotho Congress Party, BCP. Mar- 
ema Tlou Freedom Party. Lesotho United 
Democratic Party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
King Moshoeshoe II since October 4, 
1966. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


A British protectorate from March 12, 1868 
Basutoland, as the country was then known, 
became one of the British High Commission 
Territories along with Botswana and Swaziland 
and progressed gradually to self-determination. 


March 1 2, 1960: Moshoeshoe installed a Para- 
mount Chief. 

May 1964: London Conference agrees on pre- 

independence constitution. 

April 30, 1965: Basotho National Party wins 31 
of 60 seats in first elections for self- 
government. 

jak 1, 1965: Chief Jonathan, defeated at 
general elections, wins by-election and be- 
comes Prime Minister. 

dune 17, 1966: Terms of independence agreed 
‘at London conference. 

October 4,1966: Independence achieved with 
_ King Moshoeshoe |! as Head of State. 
berber 28, 1966: Chief Jonathan puts King 
~ Moshoeshoe II under house arrest. 


5, 1967: King accepts Chief Jona- 
“non-interference” terms for constitu- 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE KINGDOM of Lesotho, like Bots- 
wana and Swaziland, is a former British 
High Commission Territory. King Mo- 
shoeshoe I, fearing further annexation of 
his mountain kingdom by the Boers who 
had already taken some of the most fertile 
lands of the kingdom, sought the protec- 
tion of Queen Victoria. The country was 
eventually declared a British Protectorate 
on March 12, 1868. It remained under 
British colonial rule until its independence 
on October 4, 1966. 

In 1960 the Basutoland National Coun- 
cil, which had been set up in 1910 as an 
advisory body, obtained legislative powers 
under the territory’s first constitution. 
Moshoeshoe II, a descendant of the 


February 2, 1970: King Moshoeshoe il placed 


. under house arrest—and sent to Holland. 
December 4, 1970: King returns to Lesotho. 


June 7, 1971: Opposition leader Ntsu Mokhehle 
released from detention. 


October 4, 1971: Chief Jonathan announces 
release of political detainees. 50 freed by 
January. 


March 1973: Interim National Assembly to draw 
up new constitution. 


January 1974: Political tensions erupt into 
violence. Mokhehle and supporters flee to 
Zambia. 

March 4, 1975: 15 supporters of Basutoland 
Congress Party convicted of high treason. 


October 26, 1976: Lesotho refuses to recog- 
nise the Transkei which closes its border. 
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“Father of Nation’? Moshoeshoe I, was 
installed in March 1960 as Paramount 
Chief of the country. In 1964 a pre-inde- 
pendence constitution was agreed on at a 
London conference. 

On April 30, 1965, the first general 
elections for self-government were held. 
The Basotho National Party (BNP) led by 
the present Prime Minister, Chief Leabua 
Jonathan, won by a narrow majority of 31 
seats out of 60 in the National Assembly. 
Chief Jonathan himself failed to win a seat 
in his constituency. He had to wait for a by- 
election which he won on July 1, 1965, 
before becoming Prime Minister. The 
Basotho Congress Party (BCP) led by Ntsu 
Mokhehle came second and the Marema 
Tlou Freedom Party came third. 

King Moshoeshoe II demanded powers 
to refer fundamental legislation affecting 
the future of the country to a national 
referendum. This and other demands were 
rejected by the ruling BNP. 

On October 4, 1966, the country was 
declared independent with King Moshoe- 
shoe II as Head of State. After indepen- 
dence the King continued to demand cer- 
tain powers and on December 28, 1966, 
after bitter rioting and sporadic unrest he 
was put under house arrest. Deportation 
orders were issued against four of his 
advisers. Opposition leaders were also ar- 
rested. On January 5, 1967, the King was 
forced to sign an undertaking to abdicate if 
again he interfered in political affairs. 

The political scene continued to be char- 
acterised by frequent inter-party rivalry up 
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to the 1970 general elections. When pre- 
liminary results suggested a possible defeat 
for the BNP, Chief Jonathan suspended 
the constitution, government by decree 
was established, opposition leaders were 
arbitrarily imprisoned and their parties and 
publications were banned. All this took 
place on January 30, 1970. The King was 
again put under house arrest and on Febru- 
ary 2, 1970, he went into exile in Holland. 
Country-wide intimidation of all critics and 
opponents of Chief Jonathan followed. 
Many attempts at armed opposition were 
bloodily crushed by the Police Mobile Unit 
which was commanded by Fred Roach, an 
English expatriate. Mokhehle was released 
from prison on June 7, 1971 and promptly 
put under house arrest. 

On the fifth anniversary of indepen- 
dence in 1971 it was announced that all 
political detainees would be freed and by 
January 1972 the last 50 were released. 
Late in 1972 Fred Roach was dismissed and 
declared a prohibited immigrant. In March 
1973 the Prime Minister, following pres- 
sure from members of his party and from 
the opposition, established an 86-member 
interim National Assembly to;draw up a 
new constitution. Mokhehle boycotted the 
Assembly and insisted on free elections 
and normal political activity. There was a 
split in the BCP; one faction being ready to 
accept the Interim Assembly. By the end 
of 1973 some BNP dissidents joined Mok- 
hehle and some Democratic Party mem- 
bers to form a united front. The front 
called for a new 70-member Assembly 
which would, they said, more accurately 
reflect the party political situation. 

In January 1974 political tensions erupt- 
ed into violence; five sub-police stations 
were attacked by armed bands, allegedly 
followers of Mokhehle. Twenty people 
were shot dead. Seven leading members of 
the BCP including Mokhehle fled the 
country to Zambia. An unknown number 
was killed and 200 were detained. 
Shakane, Mokhehle’s brother, was among 
the 14 who appeared in Maseru charged 
with treason. All were convicted of high 
treason in Maseru on March 4, 1975. Jail 
sentences ranged from three to nine years. 
Lesotho has known peace and stability for 
at least five years now. Chief Jonathan will 
not allow anyone to disturb this. He also 
needs the support of all his countrymen to 
carry out his economic and political poli- 
cies. But Ntsu Mokhehle, who now wants 
to come back, is still popular. 

A meeting held in Maseru at the end of 
1977 was attended by representatives of all 
political parties to (is.uss Mokhehle’s re- 
turn. No final decision was reached but the 
PM promised to report to his cabinet. 
Though there has been a split in the BCP 
leadership outside Lesotho, the Party re- 
mains intact inside the country. There is 
now,a possibility that Mokhehle will be 
allowed to return. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


{Million Rand except where indicated). 


CURRENCY: Rand (On par with S.A. Rand $1 = 0.869 Rand). 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 80.9m. rand (1974. Current prices. UN Statistics). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $210m. (1975 current prices World Bank). 





PER CAPITA GNP: $180. 
BALANCE OF TRADE (Rand million). 2 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Exports 4.2 3.0 6.1 8.7 9.8 10.3 108 
Imports 22.9 28.0 43.0 60.5 79.1 117.3 173.6 
Balance -187 25.0 -369 — 51.8 69.3 107.0 —162.8 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Government transfers 9.3 10.8 11.0 16.5 17.7 14.9 ae 
Capital 5.3 4.1 2.5 0.4 -18 ae _ 
Private transactions 8.2 11.5 21.7 32.7 47.5 85.8 — 
Other items (net) 4.2 1.4 -2.7 2.1 - 85.8 = 
MAIN EXPORTS (Rand 000). 
Sheep 104 87 252 414 258 — a 
Cattle 684 606 686 1,563 1,246 _ -— 
Peas & Beans 127 187 503 191 55 oe e 
Diamonds 652 241 196 255 902 483 455 
Source: Annual statistical bulletins : : 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


Almost all trade is through South Africa, the major trading partner. Detailed figures on 


trade with other countries are not available. 


BUDGET 


1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1 976/77 : 


Current Revenue 9.1 11 
Current Expenditure 11.9 12.4 
Current __deficit/sur- 

plus ~2.8 -12 
Capital expenditure 2.1 3.8 
Financing deficit/sur- 

plus ~4.9 -5.1 
“Estimates 


12.0 20.3 17.2 27.6 30.3 
13.8 14.7 16.0 25.5 30.3 


412 421 


“18 +56 - 
3.1 5.0 70 «(126~=« 178 
-49 -09 +41 107 76 


Source: Treasury annual reports & information provided by Finance Ministry. 


ECONOMIC PLANS 


First 5 Year Development Plan: 1970/71 to 1974/75 
Total expenditure: R16.23m. (planned) R9.11m (actual) 
Second 5 Year Development Plan: 1975/76 to 1979/80 


Total expenditure: R158m. 
DEBT REPAYMENT (Am) 
Existing debt 


Servicing as % of revenue 
Source: World Bank Mission, October 1975 


24% 1.5% 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 
0.29 0.31 


0.33 0.36 0.45 
1.4% 1.4% 14% 


1975 
106%* 
12% 


*This figure is in excess of 100% because adults, in addition to children of primary school age, are doing primary studies. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 

Primary school enrolment 83% 
Secondary school enrolment 3% 
HEALTH 1974 

Hospital beds 2,114 
Population per bed 482 
Doctors 50° 
Population per doctor 20,400 
ECONOMY 


LESOTHO is one of the smallest and 
poorest members of the UN. It has a 
population of 1.2 million to support on an 
area of 11,716 sq. miles. Only 13% of the 
land is suitable for crop cultivation and the 
rest is mountainous, suitable only for graz- 
ing. Several factors have contributed to the 


country’s under-development: 

1. Most of the fertile land was annexed 
by the Orange Free State during the 
Basotho-Boer Wars. The density of popu- 
lation on arable land is 280 per sq. km. 
compared with 38 per sq.km. in the rest of 
the country. 

2. The system of land tenure means that 
all land is held by the King in trust for the 
nation—arable land is allocated on _ his 


Continued on page 160 


LIBERIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 26, 1847. 


AREA: 
43,000 sq. miles (111,400 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
1.83 million. Growth rate 2.52%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Monrovia (population 200,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Liberian dollar (100 cents = one dollar) 
Uses US dollars as banknotes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
True Whig Party (Founded 1860). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President William R. Tolbert 
from July 23, 1971. 












22: The bicsh Colonisation Society set- 
tles the first party of freed slaves at Sherbro 
Island near Monrovia. 


jh 26, 1847: Independence under a penubil 
constitution. 


resident Charles King introduces indi- 
‘rule for the hinterland through the chiefs. 
July 1, 1927: Firestone Corporation rescues 

Liberia. from financial difficulties by making 
country $5m. loan in return for a 99-year 
oy lease (November 1926) on a million acres. 


"December 3, 1930: President Edwin James 
7 oy. promulgates extensive reforms fol- 






“suyy 23, 1971: President Tubman dies and is 
se amnabed William R. Tolbert. 


: James Greene, Vice-President and 
of True Whig Party, dies. Succe- 
Vice President by Bennie D. Warner. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


LIBERIA became independent on July 26, 
1847. Apart from Ethiopia it has been 
independent longer than any African coun- 
try and was free before most of Africa was 
colonised. 


Liberia was founded in 1822 after the 


abolition of the slave trade in the USA 
when the anti-slavery movements decided 
to repatriate the freed slaves to Africa. The 
American Colonisation Society visited the 
“grain 
chiefs to allow a settlement at Cape Mesur- 
ado. Ralph Randolf Gurley, 
community leaders at the first settlement 
on Providence Island, 
Liberia. The 
named after President James Monroe of 


coast’ and persuaded the local 


one of the 


named the territory 


capital, Monrovia, was 


Atlantic Ocean 


ae 





Ht 


Liberian Free 
boundary port 
Rivers Ports 
Roads 


Railways 


Capital 
Towns 

Airport 
Forestry 





the United States. 

Other freed slaves followed, but the 
hostile environment, unhealthy 
climate and frequent clashes with the indig- 
enous Africans meant that out of the 4,472 
immigrants who had settled along the coast 
after 1822 only 2,275 were left by 1843. 
The others had either died or returned to 
the USA. 

The immigrants settled in small indepen- 
dent communities along the coast and it 
was only when Joseph Jenkins Roberts 
declared Liberia an independent republic 
on July 26, 1847, that the territories began 
to unite. Maryland joined in 1857. All the 
early Presidents until Hilary Johnson in 
1884 came from the USA and the country 
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poor soil, 
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adopted the American constitutional 
model with the ruling class either “*Amer- 
ico-Liberian” or strengthened by new 
waves of US immigrants until at least 1892. 
But the USA accepted no official re- 
sponsibility for Liberia as it would have for 
a colony and its early history was a long 
struggle to discover a source of national 
wealth; even to borrow sufficient funds to 
keep the wheels of government turning. 


True Whig Party— 
power since 1878 

The party political system, largely trans- 
posed from the United States soon became 
established. By the time of the first presi- 
dential elections of 1847 party labels had 
been chosen. The Liberian party, later to 
become the Republican party, formed the 
government and the True Whig Party the 
opposition. The True Whig Party lost ev- 
ery election from 1847 to 1869 when it won 
power briefly under Edward J. Roye who 
was deposed, following charges of embez- 
zlement and later assassinated when he 
tried to cling to office. The True Whig 
Party has held power in Liberia continu- 
ously since 1878. 

An essential problem was the relation- 
ship between the Liberians, who lived in 
their own colonial enclaves and the native 
Africans, who ran their own affairs in the 
interior, but were given no political rights. 
Struggles between the two groups led to a 
series of tribal wars with the third ending in 
1875 and a major defeat of the armed 
forces of Liberia by the Greboes. Certain 
liberalisation of the laws followed, but the 
Liberians were forced to expand their rule 
and stake a claim to more distant parts of 
the country in the face of rapidly expand- 
ing French and British colonialism in the 
1880s. 

In 1895 the Liberia-Ivory Coast bound- 
ary was demarcated through a treaty with 
France and by 1911 final boundary lines 
were settled with the British. 

President Arthur Barclay who ruled 
from 1904 to 1912 adopted the British 
system of indirect rule, with government of 
the hinterland by district commissioners 
and native chiefs. The structure was re- 
inforced with the introduction of para- 
mount chiefs. 

Liberia was on the side of the allies in 
the first world war. This focused more 
attention on the remote African state and 
afterwards, with rumours of atrocities by 
the Liberian Frontier force and domestic 
slavery, the government of Charles Dun- 
bar King invited the League of Nations to 
make an inquiry. The commission cleared 
the nation of orthodox slavery charges, but 
condemned the means used to recruit 
forced labour for shipment to Fernando Po 
and Gabon. 

The African people won representation 
in the Legislature by the end of the nine- 
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teenth century and positions in the cabinet 


* by 1924. 


President William Vacanarat Shadrach 
Tubman effectively President from May 
1943 was inaugurated on January 1, 1944 
and in his opening address announced a 
twin policy. He encouraged ‘the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in the development 
of our country” by his celebrated Open 
Door Policy and he pursued the goal of 
“national unification and assimilation of 
our various populations’. This opened the 
gates of Monrovia to the rural areas and 
allowed thousands of Africans access into 
the modern sector. In 1945 the hinterland 
provinces were given representation in 
parliament and universal suffrage was 
granted to all property owners and tax 
payers in 1947. 

National Executive Councils and Unifi- 


cation Councils were held so that Tubman ' 


could meet the African population and 
help overcome their grievances. Labour 
legislation started with a minimum agricul- 
tural wage in 1943, a right to a pension in 
1961 and a modern labour code in 1963. 

Tubman was also determined that Liber- 
ia should play a greater role in African 
affairs. He was one of the first leaders to 
call for greater African unity. Though the 
Pan Africanist leaders like Nkrumah and 
Sekou Touré made the early running with 
calls for total political union, Tubman was 
the leading exponent of a more pragmatic 
approach. This he expounded at the Sani- 
quellie conference in 1959. In May 1960 he 
published his memorandum for West Afri- 
can Economic Cooperation which was the 
first systematic plan for a West African 
economic union, now coming into fruition 
through ECOWAS. On the political side 
he hosted the Monrovia conference in May 
1961 that grouped the moderate African 
states. They finally resolved their differ- 
ences with the Casablanca group, and 
agreed on the formation of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity in 1963. 


Williams Tolbert 


becomes President 

President Tubman died on July 23, 1971 
and his Vice-President William Richard 
Tolbert succeeded under the constitution, 
confirming his position in 1975 when he 
was elected for an eight year term, begin- 
ning January 1976. A Baptist minister and 
a man of immense energy and reforming 
zeal, he has continued with a programme 
of reform and modernisation. 

Internally through a series of uplifting 
addresses he has tried to create an open, 
modern African society. He has been hard 
on bureaucrats and ministers who have not 
been prepared to do an honest day’s work 
and has tried to cut out corruption at the 
top. In the economic field his emphasis has 
been on the development of rural areas 
and on proper planning, launching the first 


four-year development plan. 

In foreign affairs, without upsetting the 
special relationship with the USA, he has 
opened the door to diplomatic relations 
with the Communist countries, allowing 
the Soviet Union to open an embassy in 
1972 and in 1977 recognising China. 

In West Africa he has been one of the 
leading champions of regional unity. When 
progress towards this ideal was not pro- 
gressing sufficiently fast in the early seven- 
ties, he and President Stevens of Sierra 
Leone signed the Mano River Union 
Declaration on October 3, 1973 which led 
to the formation of an effective customs 
union with a common external tariff by 
July 1977. In 1975 President Tolbert had 
talks with John Vorster of South Africa in 
an attempt to bring pressure on southern 
African questions. Vorster made public 
commitments to him on Namibia and the 
easing of apartheid. But in January 1976 
Tolbert spoke of his disillusionment and 
the intransigence of South Africa’s leaders. 


ECONOMY 


EVEN before independence in 1847 
Liberia’s problem was one of economic 
survival. Payments from American coloni- 
sation societies amounted to about 
£100,000 annually, but the United States 
had no colonial responsibility and the 
country’s internal revenue was less than 
£10,000 at the time of independence. 

This led Liberia into the British orbit as 
the dominant trading and colonial power of 
the time. Loans were raised at usurious 
rates on the London market. Most of 
Liberia’s exports of rubber, coffee, palm 
oil and timber went to Europe and were 
exchanged for European imports. But the 
debt problem mounted and the country 
frequently teetered. on the brink of 
bankruptcy. 

It was the American rubber company 
Firestone which rescued the economy. In 
1926 the company was given a 99 year lease 
on a million acres of land at an annual rent 
of 6 cents per acre. In return the company 
made Liberia a $5m. loan. The company 
did not plant all its concession, but enough 
to make a massive impact on the Liberian 
economy and provide the country with its 
first major export crop. Other American 
rubber companies followed and Liberian 
planters learned the craft of growing 
rubber. Firestone still produces two-thirds 
of total concession production and has a 
larger acreage planted than any other 
company. 

Liberia moved closer to the American 
economic orbit when the British bank in 
Monrovia was closed in 1930 and replaced 
by a Firestone subsidiary and in 1943 when 
British currency, which had been used up 
to that point, was withdrawn and replaced 


by the US dollar. 

The US airforce base at Robertsfield 
during the World War brought additional 
stimulus to the economy. But when Presi- 
dent Tubman came to power in 1944 
national revenue was less than $1m. a year. 
Schools of all kinds numbered only 240 and 
pupils getting education were 10,200. Most 
doctors were in the private sector and there 
were no major government hospitals. 

President Tubman also _ promoted 
Liberia’s second major dash for growth. 
Iron ore mining, which soon became more 
important than rubber as an export earner 
was started by the Liberia Mining Com- 
pany at Bomi Hills in 1951. The economy, 
stimulated by iron ore exports and the post 
Korean war boom, then began to grow ata 
rate unequalled anywhere in the world 
outside Japan. 

Government revenue soared from 
$1.5m. in 1944 to $36m. in 1962. The single 
crop rubber exports valued at $5m. gave 
way to a range of rubber, iron ore and 
minor agricultural exports worth $80m. by 
1960. Tubman achieved an early success by 
paying off the whole of the notorious $5m. 
Firestone loan made in 1926. 

His “open door policy” and substantial 
investment incentives brought in other iron 
ore companies eager to take advantage of 
the Tubman formula; companies paying 
for concessions by surrendering 50% of 
their profits to the government in mining 
royalties and taxes. The National Iron Ore 
Company, 85% Liberian owned, was 
opened on the Mano River in 1961. The 
Liberian American Swedish Minerals 
Company, LAMCO (then owned mostly 
by a consortium of six Swedish firms and 
25% by the US Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion) opened at Mount Nimba in 1963 and 
became the major national producer. Bong 
Mining Company (two-thirds German and 
one-third Italian owned) started in the 
Bong range in 1965. 

The first major check to two decades of 
growth of the Liberian economy came in 
the early seventies with the collapse of the 
iron ore price and rubber prices at floor 
levels. Tubman died with government 
revenue expansion slowing down, tax col- 
lection becoming inefficient and the impe- 
tus brought by the foreign concessions in 
iron ore and rubber gradually running 
down. Foreign debts had also risen to 
$21.7m. in 1970, but the country remained 
financially sound. Tubman by encouraging 
the concessions had succeeded in unleash- 
ing a major trigger of economic growth. 

It was left to President Tolbert to try to 
translate this growth into real development 
in the rural areas. He started through his 
late brother Stephen, who was Minister of 
Finance before he died in an air crash, by 
dramatically improving tax collection and 
increasing government revenue. He then 
embarked on a long series of negotiations 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Million dollars except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Liberian dollar = US dollar (same currency used) 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $733m. (1976 current prices. Liberian plan). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $630m. (1975 current prices. World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $500. 
BALANCE OF TRADE ism) 

1971 
Exports (Fob) 246.6 
Imports (Cif) 162.4 
Surplus 84.2 
Net current a/c 18.7 
Overall Balance —7.2 
VALUE OF MAJOR EXPORTS (sm) 
Iron ore 0.5 
Rubber 32.5 
Logs 7.3 
Diamonds 28.2 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1973 
324.0 
193.5 


130.5 


28.4 
=—1.9 


196.7 
42.8 
16.6 
49.3 


1974 
400.2 
288.4 


111.8 


34.4 
0.3 


262.0 
64.5 
17.6 
29.9 


1975 
394.4 
331.2 


63.2 


47.1 
8.9 


293.5 
46.2 
12.8 
18.4 
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1976 
462.6 
364.7 


97.9 


61.6 
8.3 


343.3 
52.5" 
29.9 
16.6 


1974 Exports to: USA 94.8. W. Germany 75.9. Netherlands 50.5, Italy 49.3, Benelux 44.0, 


France 31.2. 


1974 Imports from: USA 82, UK 27.3, W. Germany 26.9, Japan 15.6, Netherlands 10.7. 


BUDGET 
Revenue 69.9 
Expenditure 77.1 
Of which: 

Development expenditure 6.9 
ECONOMIC PLAN 


Period July 1976-June 1980. 
Total Expenditure: $415m. 


EXTERNAL DEBT 
Total outstanding 197.0 
Servicing of debt 17.8 


Source: Liberia Development Plan 1976-80. National Bank. 
*Estimate. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 
Primary school enrolment 31% 
Secondary school enrolment 2% 
HEALTH (1973) 
Hospital beds 2,181 
Hospital beds per head of popu- 
lation 509 
Doctors 132 
Doctors per head of population 12,576 
ARMED FORCES 
Para-military 21,300. 


Army 5,220* (Scout cars). 
Navy* (IMGB, 5 patrol boats). 
Airforce* (2 C-47 transports). 


“Navy and Airforce figures included in Army 


182.0 
19.2 


1975 
59% 
11% 


173.0 
20.5 


108.6 
104.6 


14.9 


140.0 
18.6 


125.2 
114.4 


27.2 
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149.8 
148.8 


34.6 


18.9 
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with the concession companies to improve 
the return to the Liberia government with- 
out undermining the investors’ confidence. 
With the mining companies the concession 
agreements were renegotiated after 1972. 
The policy is now either for the govern- 
ment to acquire a 50% shareholding in the 
mining company (as in the case of BONG, 
LAMCO and NIOC) or to ensure that it 
gets 50% of the company profits as in the 
case of LMC. In future government will 
insist on 50% shareholdings. 

After years of negotiation the govern- 
ment also reached a new agreement with 
Firestone, which, though signed in 1976, 
was made retroactive to November 1975. 
For the first time Firestone was stripped of 
its special privileges and had to abide by 
the same taxes, laws and duties as any 
other company in the country. The fixed 
sum paid annually will now rise in line with 
general taxation. 


Encouragement to 
Liberian farmers 


Liberia also started a policy of stricter 
control over the timber industry which 
provides the third most important source 
of export income. Even more important 
than curbing the concessions, efforts are 
being made to stimulate local production, 
and to encourage Liberian planters to run 
rubber and palm plantations. 


LESOTHO 
Continued from page 156 


behalf by the chiefs. There is no security of 
tenure for holding arable land and there- 
fore little incentive to fence or improve it. 
The Government believes in the system 
provided necessary modifications are made 
to secure the benefits of modern 
technology. 

3. The country is land-locked and de- 
pends on South Africa for jobs. About 45- 
65% of the adult male labour force is at 
any time resident in South Africa. Only 
8% of the labour force is employed within 
Lesotho. 

4, South Africa is opposed to setting up 
of competitive industries because Lesotho 
is a member of the Southern Africa Cus- 
toms Union (SACU) and can sell its goods 
in South Africa duty free. Lesotho’s lower 
labour costs enable it to undercut South 
Africa’s manufactures. 

Lesotho’s colonial economy used to be 
distinguished by its export of migrant 
labourers to the mines in the Republic, and 
the Government is still dependent on the 
cash remittances from its migrant labourers 
for most of its income. The country also 
exported wool and mohair. The First Five 
Year Plan (1970/71-1974/75) costing more 
than five million rand, was meant to alter 
this and its main aim was to lay foundations 
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A drive for self sufficiency in rice was 
renewed when rice imports reached 54,000 
metric tons in 1971, despite unsuccessful 
campaigns to increase production in the 
sixties. A twin strategy was adopted. The 
“Expanded rice programme” was a labour 
intensive scheme by small farmers, mainly 
using rice swamps, while the “Special rice 
programme” was by large scale mechan- 
ised development. The aim is to achieve 
self sufficiency by 1980. 

While Liberia’s concessions—iron ore, 
rubber and timber—provide almost all of 
the national export earnings and make a 
major contribution to the Gross Domestic 
Product, traditional agriculture supports 
about 70% of the local population. To 
redress the imbalance the government is 
trying to increase earnings from the con- 
cessions and use the resources to diversify 
the economy. Since 1976 it has been doing 
this with the help of the first comprehen- 
sive National Development Plan (1976-80) 
drawn up with the help of the World Bank, 
UNDP and US-AID. It identifies the long- 
term objectives as a) diversification of 
production, b) dispersion of economic ac- 
tivity throughout the country, c) total in- 
volvement of all Liberians and d) equitable 
distribution of the benefits of economic 
growth. 

The plan attaches high priority to agri- 
culture as the cornerstone to the govern- 


for economic development and economic 
independence by conducting major studies 
whose findings and recommendations 
would help towards drawing up the Second 
Five Year Plan. The First Plan was an 
overall success despite its many shortcom- 
ings because it increased the amount of 
reliable information about the country’s 
economy and its development potential. 

The Second Five Year Development 
Plan (1975/76-1979/80) is more ambitious 
and has the major aim of providing maxi- 
mum domestic employment. The total 
public investment programme of 111.6m. 
Rand plus technical assistance valued at 
R47m. is expected to generate an increase 
in the GDP of R71m. in 1974/75 rising to 
R104m. in 1979/80—an annual growth rate 
of 8%. 

Major projects include the Phuthiatsana 
River Irrigation Scheme which will have 
cost R4.5m. by 1980. The Thaba Tseka 
Mountain Development Scheme, which is 
a joint undertaking by the Lesotho and 
Canadian governments had already cost 
R455,151 by the end of the 1975/76 fiscal 
year. The two underground floors of the 
six-storey Lesotho Hilton Hotel have al- 
ready been completed with a R4m. loan 
from the Standard and Barclays Banks. 
The government, in partnership with a 
Tameside Consortium, has established the 
Lesotho International Textile factory in 
Maseru which will provide initially 300 jobs 


ment’s diversification strategy. The need 
here is to modernise production, increase 
productivity, and improve marketing and 
distribution and to create a better social 
and physical infrastructure to encourage 
Liberians to live and prosper in rural areas. 


Real growth and 
solid finance 


Real growth of Liberia’s GDP which 
averaged 5.9% from 1964-73 dropped to 
3% in 1974 and lower in 1975 in face of 
world recession following the oil crisis. But 
because of good fiscal management the 
government finances did not come under 
pressure. Government budgets remain in 
surplus and the balance of trade has been 
in persistent surplus since the early sixties. 
Between 1964-72 exports grew at 10% and 
imports at 5.9% annually. In the years of 
inflation between 1972-74 imports rose by 
29% and exports at 22%. Nevertheless 
Liberia achieved a trade surplus of $96m. 
in 1974, $75m. in 1975 and $98.3m. in 
1976. 

Liberia’s external debt situation is strong 
compared with that of most African coun- 
tries. Most of the heavy borrowing in the 
1960s has been paid off and the debt 
service ratio, showing the proportion of 
debt paid in servicing, is falling steadily 
from 7.2% in 1972 to 4.8% in 1975. 


and 250 more in the second phase. All 
these projects and several smaller ones are 
planned to create more than 100,000 jobs. 

Since independence the balance of trade 
deficit has been met by a UK grant-in-aid 
of RSm. and the remittances sent home to 
Lesotho by migrant workers estimated at 
R46m. in 1974. However, the situation has 
improved especially as far as the budget is 
concerned. Revenue collection is better 
and the renegotiation of the Customs 
Union Agreement in 1969 was successful. 
This helped to achieve a budget surplus on 
current account, beginning from the 
1973/74 fiscal year, of R4m. 


UK stops 
grants-in-aid 


The UK, which had financed Lesotho’s 
capital budget since independence stopped 
its grants-in-aid in the same year. The 
government still receives external budget- 
ary assistance from the IDA (US$5.6m. in 
1973/74) and other sources. 

The First Five Year Plan had a target for 
a GDP growth rate of 5%. This was not 
achieved; but according to the 1975 World 
Bank Survey of Lesotho, the Second Year 
Plan will stimulate growth of 5% by 1980. 
The standard of living of the people is 
expected to steadily improve from the 
present (1973) R60 per capita to about 
R200 by 1980. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
December 24, 1951. 


AREA: 
1,759,400 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
2.62 million. Growth rate 3.1%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Tripoli (population 600,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Libyan dinar. 1 dinar = 1,000 dirhams. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Arab Socialist Union, founded 1971, sole 


party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Colonel Muammar Gadaffi since Septem- 
ber 1, 1969. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Italians landed at Tripoli on October 3, 1911, to 
end the Ottoman connection and then were 
overthrown by the Anglo-French in 1942. 


December 24, 1951: Independence with feder- 
al constitution under King Idris. 

September 9, 1954: Treaty with USA enables 
Americans to create Wheelus air base. 

June 1959: Oil 
Cyrenaica. 

April 27, 1963: Unitary state proclaimed by 
King Idris. 

September 1, 1969: Colonel Gaddafi leads 
military coup d’etat overthrowing King Idris. 

March 1970: British bases evacuated. 

June 1970: Americans quit Wheelus air base. 


September 18, 1972: Colonel Gaddafi and 
President Sadat sign Tripoli Declaration es- 
tablishing merger of Libya and Egypt. 


April 15, 1973: Gaddafi launches cultural 
revolution. 


discovered at Zelta in 


June 1973: Libyans occupy the Aouzou strip in 
northern Chad. 


September 1, 1973: Agreement to merge with 
Egypt under United Arab Republic not 


venuary 12, 1974: Agreement to merge with 
Tunisia under Arab Islamic Republic, not 
achieved. 


April 27, 1975: Col Gaddafi amends statutes of 
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Arab Socialist Union turning “whole people 
into instrument of rule”. 


August 17, 1975: Major Bashir Hawadi and 30 
officers arrested for coup attempt. 


July 1976: Diplomatic relations broken with 
Sudan. 


August 24, 1976: Egyptian spy ring arrested. 


November 23, 1976: Name changed to Libyan 
Arab People’s Republic. 


March 2, 1977: Name changed again to Social- 
ist People's Libyan Arab Jamharyia. 


July 19, 1977: Border war with Egypt flares until 
July 24. 


August 28, 1977: Meeting with Egypt to discuss 
long standing disputes. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


LIBYA enjoyed a long period of virtual 
independence from the Ottoman Sultanate 
in the eighteenth century when the Kara- 
manli dynasty seized power and main- 
tained it. Like all its predecessors and 
successors, it had control of the valuable 
cross-Saharan camel trade. 

In 1835 Turkey reoccupied Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, fearing French advances in 
Algeria and Tunis, but its rule remained 
remote. Power in Libya was exercised by 
the powerful Sanusi order of traders and 
religious dogmatists. The Sanusi resisted 
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European colonial incursions into their 
territory, notably blocking French entry 
into the Fezzan at Kanem in 1912. 

In 1908 the twin provinces of Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica were offered represen- 
tation in the Turkish parliament following 
political reform in Istanbul. Italian eco- 
nomic penetration began in the early years 
of the century. When Italy attempted to 
follow up economic ties with Libya with 
Italian colonisation in September 1911, it 
was met with joint Turko-Libyan 
resistance. 

Following the Italo-Turkish peace of 
1912, the Sanusi nationalists entered the 
first world war on the side of the Germans 
and Turks, until they were defeated by the 
British at Mersa Matruh in 1916. 

After the war Italy, which fought on the 
side of British Allies, retained its precar- 
ious hold on Libya. An upsurge of popular 
feeling in April 1922 brought leadership of 
a united Libya to the Cyrenaican leader 
Sayed Mohammed Idris as-Sanusi. But 
Idris vacillated. Libyan nationalism was 
weak. The Italians took advantage of this, 
building on the fascist basis in Italy after 
1922. During the second Sanusi-Italian war 
of 1923-1932 the Italians sought to extend 
their influence in Libya further, led by a 
vigorous Governor Count Volpi, who co- 
lonised aggressively. In this period the 
population of Cyrenaica was reduced by 
two thirds either from war or emigration. 
Libyans kept up their struggle under Omar 
al Mukhtar, who was captured and hanged 
in 1931. 

During the second world war Libya was 
a critical theatre of operations. In 1942 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were occupied 
by a British Military Administration and 
the Fezzan by the French. In 1948 a Four 
Power Commission decided the country, 
which was still divided in three on a 
provincial basis, was not ready for inde- 
pendence. A United Nations resolution in 
1949 reversed this decision, demanding 
Libyan independence by the start of 1952. 


Independence achieved 
with King Idris 


UN Commissioner for Libya Adrian Pelt 
worked hard to keep Libya to this timeta- 
ble in the face of big power reluctance and 
internal squabbling. (Libyan bases were 
important staging posts for the British 
policy East of Suez.) The National Con- 
gress Party of Tripolitania wanted a unitary 
state, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan favoured 
federation. On December 24, 1951 Idris 
was offered the throne and independence 
was achieved on the federal basis, with a 
National Assembly which was selected 
rather than elected. 

In 1955 oil was struck for the first time. 
This was followed by a large scale flow of 
American capital into Libya. As oil rev- 
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enues grew in the 1960s King Idris acted to 
ensure that his regime did not go the way 
of the Iraqi monarchy (overthrown in 
1958). A general election of January 17, 
1960 led to the appointment of a cabinet 
under Abd al Majir Kubar. A royal decree 
of April 27, 1963 abolished the federal 
system, and the government evolved a 
more Arabo-centric foreign policy. Pacts 
were signed with Morocco in 1962 and 
Algeria in 1963. 

Nevertheless radical political conscious- 
ness did not pass Libya by. In 1964 Libyan 
schools and universities struck, leading to a 
change of government under a new Prime 
Minister Mahmud Muntasser. The year 
1966 saw the first conference of the Libyan 
Students’ Union, which had strong links 
with the Trade Union movement. In 1967 
an American-trained lawyer Suleiman 
Maghrabi led the first oil workers’ strike. 


King against the radicals 


King Idris sought to counter these radi- 
cal tendencies by appointing young, uni- 
versity trained technicians to his govern- 
ment, such as Abdul Hamid Bakkush, his 
Prime Minister from autumn 1967. At the 
same time he increased his defence links 
with the Western world. In July 1953 he 
signed a 20-year defence treaty with Bri- 
tain. In September 1954 a similar agree- 
ment was signed with the United States. In 
1956 the United States had moved the 
headquarters of its Seventeenth Air Force 
from Morocco to its old second world war 
airbase at Wheelus, where it had invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In 1968 Libya embarked on a defence 
procurement programme. The kingpin of 
this was to be a missile air defence system 
costing £500m. supplied by the British 
Aircraft Corporation. A contract for this 
system was signed in May 1968. 

However, the corruption and ineffec- 
tiveness of the monarchy had led to much 
plotting in the army. On September 1, 1969 
one of the army plots succeeded easily in 
overthrowing King Idris. After a while it 
emerged that the coup had been undertak- 
en by youthful members of the Revolution- 
ary Command Council under the command 
of Muammar el Gaddafi. 

One of the first acts of the new regime 
was to send the last of the British and 
American troops packing in March and 
June 1970. The Tripoli Charter of De- 
cember 1969 between Libya, Egypt and 
Sudan then established Colonel Gaddafi as 
a politician who wished to make his mark 
in the Arab world. A meeting in Cairo in 
April 1971 led to the establishment of the 
Union of Arab Republics between Libya, 
Syria and Egypt. 

Sudan was expected to join this union at 
a later date when it had rid itself of 
communist influence. In July 1971 Gaddafi 


played a notable part in helping President 
Nimeiri topple a communist coup attempt, 


* by forcing down a BOAC plane flying coup 


leaders from London to Khartoum, as it | 
passed over Libyan air space. The Union 
of Arab Republics came to little. Equally 
unsuccessful was the merger proposed be- 
tween Libya and Tunisia in January 1974. 
More promising for Gaddafi were his 
meetings with President Nasser’s succes- 
sor, Anwar el Sadat. In August 1972 the 
two Presidents agreed to merge their coun- 
tries by September 1973. But the Libyan 
march on Cairo in July 1973 quashed 
Egyptian enthusiasm for the union. The 
October War of 1973 increased Gaddafi’s 
isolation in the Arab world. 

At home his government had been get- 
ting richer and more self-confident as a 
result of its plucky negotiations with for- 
eign oil companies in 1970-71, when Libya 
was the first Arab country to demand 
participation agreements in place of the old 
concessions. In December 1971, apparent- 
ly in retaliation for British failure to stop 
Iran’s annexation of three Arab islands in 
the Gulf, Libya nationalised British Petro- 
leum. Libya used its wealth from oil (which 
had grown to $8bn. per annum by 1977) to 
chart a radical Islamic course in world 
politics. Gaddafi supported a number of 
political untouchables ranging from Presi- 
dent Idi Amin of Uganda to the Japanese 
Red Army and the Irish Republican Army. 

However, the refusal of Britain and the 
United States to sell Colonel Gaddafi arms 
drew Libya closer to the Soviet Union. The 
visit of Libyan Prime Minister Major Jal- 
loud to Moscow in February 1972 led to a 
flowering of Russo-Libyan relations. In the 
following four years Russia sold Libya over 
a billion dollars worth of arms, partly to 
reinforce Libya’s widespread frontiers, 
partly to give muscle to various radical 
African liberation movements and 
regimes. 


July war with Egypt 


Russia’s influence in Libya and the per- 
sonal antagonism between President Sadat 
and Colonel Gaddafi forced Egypt and 
Libya further apart until in July 1977 the 
two countries engaged in fierce fighting 
along their common border. 

Colonel Gaddafi’s ability to put Libya on 
the map made him a popular figure in his 
country. He worked hard to introduce 
political reforms which he felt suitable for 
his people. In 1973 he pioneered his “Third 
Universal Theory’, and in March 1977 he 
changed Libya’s name to the Jamharyia 
(the state of the masses). There were 
occasional student bickerings at his Islamic 
tendencies, notably in 1972 and again in 
1976, following the August 1975 coup at- 
tempt led by former RCC member Major 
Abdulla al-Meheishi. But his regime sur- 
vived intact. 


ECONOMY 


BEFORE the discovery of oil, the Libyan 
economy was limited to subsistence agri- 
culture. Export returns from Italian-run 
farms along the Mediterranean were mini- 
mal. In 1960 Libyan exports amounted toa 
meagre LD4m. while imports were at 
LD60.4m. 

In 1961 oil first began to be exported and 
the Libyan economy began to take off. 
Between 1962 and 1968 national income 
increased from LD131m. to LD798m. By 
the mid-1970s oil accounted for 99% of 
Libyan exports and revénue, bringing in 
$8bn. per annum. 

The first oil terminal was built for the 
Esso Standard group at Mersa Brega 
where it joined up the Bir Zelten fields 200 
miles south of Benghazi. Other compan- 
ies—Oasis, Mobil, BP/Bunker Hunt and 
Occidental followed suit and built termi- 
nals in the 1960s. 

In common with other Middle Eastern 
countries Libya began negotiating for high- 
er returns from its oil after 1965. Talks with 
the oil companies continued after the fall 
of the monarchy in September 1969. The 
October War of 1973 led to the oil crisis. 
Libya responded by doubling the price of 
its crude oil to $18.77 a barrel from Janu- 
ary 1, 1974 (compared with $3.07 a barrel 
in April 1971). 

Apart from negotiating higher prices 
Libya also pioneered participation agree- 
ments with oil companies. In September 
1972 it negotiated a 50% share in the 
Italian oil company ENI’s Libyan activi- 
ties. From January 1973 Libya secured 
agreements on 51% participation with a 
number of smaller oil companies (the inde- 
pendents). But the major oil companies 
tried to stand firm. The Libyans were 
negotiating from strength, however. Al- 
ready in December 1971 they had nationa- 
lised BP’s Libyan interests. As negotia- 
tions continued the interests of Amoseas, 
Shell, Californian Asiatic, Texaco, Atlan- 
tic Richfield and Bunker Hunt were also 
nationalised. 

In the meantime Libya began to strike its 
own oil deposits, such as those in the 
Western desert in 1975. Although price 
increases and nationalisation had led to a 
drop in oil output in the mid-1970s, Libya 
pressed ahead in the expansion of its 
refining and marketing facilities. The first 
Libyan refinery was opened at Zawia in 
September 1974, and it was followed by 
orders for three more refineries. 

The money gained from export of Lib- 
yan oil was ploughed back into the Libyan 
economy. A major objective of the regime 
is the achievement of self-sufficiency in 
agriculture, and a target date of 1983 has 
been set for this. 

Under the $26bn. Economic and Social 
Transformation Plan 1976-80 the largest 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(millions of dinars, except where indicated) 


LIBYA 


CURRENCY: Libyan dinar. Linked to US dollar. 1 dinar = US$ 0.296. 
GROSS facieg edt PRODUCT: 3,636m. dinars (1974 current prices IMF). $5,007m. (1976 at 1970 


constant facter cost, ECA 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $1 2,400m. (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $5,080 (1975, World Bank). 


BALANCE OF TRADE 

1970 1971 
Exports (Fob) 1,011 1,011 
imports (Cif) 198 254 
Trade Balance +813 +757 
(Millions of US dollars). 
Goods, services 
and transfers 645 783 
Long-term capital 139 130 
Short-term capital 5 10 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Crude oil 1,008 1,008 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
798 1,032 2,111 1,805 2,487 
341 516 818 1,052 _ 1,332 

+457 «+516 41,193 +753 +1,155 
238 66 1,832 -480 
-43 -510 -422 -1,241 
243 409 374 386 
795 1,032 2,110 1,803 2,485 


1974 Oil exports to (million barrels): Italy 183, West Germany 120, Britain 67, France 32, 


Switzerland 22, Trinidad 13, Belgium 10 


1973 Imports from (dinars millions): Italy 140, West Germany 56, France 44, UK 37, Japan 


34, USA 29, Lebanon 20. 
BUDGET 
Revenue 447 536 738 754. 1,049* 1,547" = 1,750* 
Total expenditure 405 434 609 834 1,049 1,547? 41;750° 
Development 
expenditure 113 146 248 397 740 1,100* 1,250* 
Total expenditure 1977 estimated at $5085m. 

" Estimates 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 million) 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

International 
reserves 1,590 2,665 2,925 2,127 3,616 2,195 3,206 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Primary school enroiment 78% 145%" Period: 1976-1980 
Secondary school enrolment 14% 47% Total expenditure: $25,508m. 

This figure is higher than 100% because there are some adults, outside the primary schoo! age, getting primary eaucation 
ee be ete dese ARMED FORCES (personnel) 

ospita s ; 
population per bed 224 Army 22,000 (1,200 tanks T-62s and T54/55s). 
Doctors 1,736 Airforce 4,500 (162 combat aircraft). 
Population per doctor 1,359 Navy 2,700 (1 frigate, 2 corvettes). 


allocation of expenditure is given to agri- 
culture (16.9%, compared with industry’s 
15.3% and oil’s 8.9%). Following the na- 
tionalisation of Italian-held farms in mid- 
1970, the government concentrated re- 
sources on reclamation of arable land from 
the desert. It hopes to bring 1.5m acres of 
land into agricultural production. Integrat- 
ed agricultural development programmes 
are underway in traditional farming areas 
such as Jebel el-Akhdar. Where direct 
arable farming is impossible, it has been 
developing rangelands with a view to rear- 
ing sheep and cattle and marketing dairy 
products. The Three Year Plan 1973-75 
produced significant increases in most 
areas of agricultural production. But still 
Libya has to import most of its foodstuffs. 

In an effort to diversify the economy 


further away from crude oil production 
which has a limited lifespan—perhaps 40 
years at 1977 production levels—a petro- 
chemical plant is being built at Mersa 
Brega. Other industrial projects range 
from a vast $1bn. iron and steel complex at 
Misurata and a $900m. aluminium works, 
to small scale companies, such as the 
clothing and tannery factories built at the 
medium sized towns of Derna and Tajura 
in 1974. The government’s objective is self- 
sufficiency in a number of products which 
are currently imported. 

To ease port congestion, Tripoli Har- 
bour was expanded in 1977, when seven 
other new harbours were said to be under 
construction. More than $637m. is sched- 
uled to be spent on new roads in the Five 
Year Plan 1976-80. 
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MADAGASCAR 


(Malagasy republic) 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
June 26, 1960. 


AREA: 
587,041 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: : 
8.77 million. Growth rate 3.0%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Antananarivo (Tananarive, Population 
400,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Malagasy franc. 
1 Malagasy franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Malagasy and French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Parties banned on coup of February 1975. 
Single party envisaged—Front national 
pour la defense de la revolution. 


HEAD OF STATE: 


Lt. Commander Didier Ratsiraka, Presi- 
dent since June 15, 1975. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


After the French conquest in 1895 there was a 
further troop landing by the British—in 1942—to 


prevent the island falling to the Japanese. The 


pace towards independence quienes soon 


after the 1939-45 war. 


April 9, 1947: French troops hows in to quell 


revolt in which up to 50,000 people died. 
October 14, 1958: Republic prociained. 


June 26, 1960: Independence within French 
Community. 


May 13, 1972: 
crumble. 


May 18, 1972: President Tsiranana hands over 
full executive power to — General 
Ramanantsoa. : 


June 24, 1972: Economic cooperation with 
South Africa stopped. 


October 12, 1972: General Ramanantsoa for- 
mally takes over after 96% vote. 


October 21, 1973: Pro-government candidates 
win elections to People's National Council for 
Development. 


December 31, 1974: Mutiny by mobile police 
suppressed. 


February 5, 1975: Power handed over to Colo- 
nel Richard Ratsimandrava assassinated 
after six days. Gen. Gilles Andriamahazo 
takes over. 
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March 21, 1975: Trial of those charged with 
assassinating Ratsimandrava. 





May 17, 1975: 297 accused, including ex- 
President Tsiranana and Andre Resampa 
given amnesty. 


June 12, 1975: Trial ends with acquittal of all 
except three. 


June 15, 1975: Military directorate hands power 
to Lt. Commander Didier Ratsiraka. Appoint- 
ment of National Unity coalition government. 


December 21, 1975: Referendum approves 
new constitution and seven-year Presidency 
for Ratsiraka. 
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January 4, 1976: Ratsiraka takes as. 
President and appoints 12-man Supreme 
Revolutionary Council. i : 


May 14, 1976: 18 member ‘executive ‘bureau 
headed by President Pais ‘set up as. 
supreme body. eel 


July 30, 1976: Prime Minister ut Cc 












September 16, 1976: co Tanan ive a 
amed Antananarivo. j i 


Assembly. Now 19-member A Ba 9 aded- 


by Lt.-Col. Desiré Rakotoarijaona form rmé 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


MADAGASCAR remained isolated from 
the mainstream of African events until 
relatively recently, with closer links to 
other ex-French Indian Ocean islands such 
as Réunion. It was settled from the Sth 
century AD onwards by successive waves 
of Malay-Polynesian immigrants: today 
there are 18 officially recognised ethnic 
communities, all speaking dialects of the 
Indonesian-derived Malagasy language. 

Africans settled in the western coastal 
areas during the 18th century with the 
development of slave trading by the Euro- 
pean/Arab settlers of East Africa which 
continued until 1870. Madagascar was a 
primary source of supply for the coffee 
estates on Réunion and Mauritius. 

By the early 19th century the Merina 
Kingdom based on Tananarive in the cen- 
tral plateau had extended its control over 
two-thirds of the island; this unification 
process was continued by the French, who 
had established a dominant trading posi- 
tion with Madagascan states. The 1894 
Treaty of Protection was rapidly enforced 
over the whole island, leading to the 
overthrow of the Merina Kingdom by 
1895. 

A French protectorate was established in 
1895 and a colony in 1896. After the 
second world war, modern political parties 
were formed, including the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Philibert Tsiranana, and his 
rival André Resampa which cooperated 
with the French authorities in implement- 
ing the constitutional reforms of the Loi 
Cadre of 1956. In the 1958 referendum 
Madagascar voted to become an autono- 
mous republic within the French African 
community, and Tsiranana became the 
country’s first president on June 26, 1960. 

Close commercial and political relations 
with France were continued and the coun- 
try played a leading role in the Union 
Africaine et Malagache (OCAM); Tsiran- 
ana was also among the first proponents of 
“dialogue” with South Africa. 

The student/worker unrest in Tanana- 
rive of the “Malagasy May” of 1972, forced 
Tsiranana to resign and hand over power 
to a military directorate under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Gabriel Ramanantsoa; this 
led to a major change of direction in the 
island’s political affairs. The new Foreign 
Minister, Lt-Cmdr. Didier Ratsiraka, 
broke existing ties with South Africa and 
Israel, renegotiated the cooperation agree- 
ment with France, and opened relations 
with China and the Soviet Union. 

Decentralisation of political power to 
the rural fokonola councils of village el- 
ders, was initiated by Col. Ratsimandrava, 
who briefly succeeded Gen. Ramanantsoa 
as head of state on February 5, 1975, in the 


wake of an abortive rebellion by members 
of the mobile police in December 1974, 
protesting at alleged Merina dominance of 
the government. Following his assassina- 
tion in a shooting-attack involving the 
MPG on February 11, a power struggle 
within the Supreme Revolutionary Council 
resulted in the formation of a new govern- 
ment on June 5, 1975, under the leadership 
of Lt-Cmdr. Didier Ratsiraka, then only 
38, who was proclaimed President of the 
SRC and head of state. 

He immediately proclaimed his commit- 
ment to ‘Malagasy revolutionary social- 
ism” and won further support from the left 
by nationalisations of the banking and 
insurance sectors, and by taking a 51% 
state holding in the country’s two biggest 
companies, a petroleum refinery and ship- 
ping line. The traditional elite were concil- 
iated by the acquittal of 297 people, includ- 
ing former president Tsiranana, previously 
accused of complicity in Ratsimandrava’s 
assassination. 

The new government received a massive 
popular endorsement (92%) in a referen- 
dum held in December 1975. 


Foreign policy represented a continu- 
ation of the horizons” (non-aligned) 
approach initiated in 1972, with closer 
relations with the OAU and radical Afri- 
can states. 

But the most important development has 
been in internal politics, with the creation 
of a new power structure based on the 
fokonola concept. Like Tanzania’s Uja- 
maa, these intrinsically conservative coun- 
cils of elders have become the key to the 
government's attempt to develop popular 
involvement and direct it to collective 
effort. 

A pyramidal structure has been evolved, 
providing for the election by universal 
suffrage of executive committees for the 
country’s 11,000 fokontany ‘decentralised 
communities”, with boundaries fixed by 
the central government. These committees 
comprise an electoral college for the elec- 
tion of a further level of fokontany commit- 
tees, approximating to the former French 
sub-prefectures now known as Firaisam- 
pokontany; these in turn elect those on a 
prefecture or Fivondronam-pokontany lev- 
el, who are responsible for electing com- 
mittees to the six provincial Faritany. 


A series of elections to consolidate these 
structures was held during the first six 
months of 1977, starting with fokontany 
elections on March 20. Seats were contest- 
ed by the National Front for the Defence 
of the Revolution, FNDR, an umbrella 
grouping of five parties including President 
Ratsiraka’s AREMA (Vanguard of the 
Malagasy Revolution), two traditional left- 
wing parties, MONIMA and AKFM, and 
two right wing parties, UDECMA and 
VONJY (former supporters of Tsiranana). 

A majority of seats were gained by 


MADAGASCAR 
AREMA, including 220 out of the 232 
seats in the Faritany popular councils, 
although AKFM retained majority support 
in Tananarive. 

President Didier Ratsiraka’s FNDR won 
all 137 seats in the elections to the peoples’ 
assembly on June 30. The Front is repre- 
sented in the assembly by 112 deputies 
from AREMA led by the President, 16 
from the AKFM, seven from VONJY and 
two from UDECMA. MONIMA, howev- 
er, withdrew from the coalition claiming 
that too many Tsiranana supporters had 
been allowed into AREMA. 


Lt-Colonel Desiré Rakotoarijoana was 
appointed as prime minister at the end of 
July to head a new civilian government 
carefully balanced to represent all the 
country’s major ethnic communities and 
former political parties. 


ECONOMY 


MADAGASCAR has considerable eco- 
nomic potential, so far largely untapped, 
based on its varied spread of agricultural 
products and mineral resources. During 
the period up to 1972, the country re- 
mained closely tied to France, although 
there was considerable development of 
cash crops and manufacturing for the large 
domestic market. Some 76% of the popu- 
lation work in the rural areas, 65% at 
subsistence level: in 1975 only 19% of 
agricultural output was on a commercial 
basis. 

Only 5% of the land is used at present 
although 50% is estimated to be cultivable. 
Rice is the basic food staple—and in good 
years, substantial amounts can be export- 
ed. The government plans to achieve self- 
sufficiency in rice by the end of 1977 and 
phase out all imports. 

There has been considerable investment 
in coffee production via aid from the EEC- 
EDF and the UN and FAO, and coffee is 
Madagascar’s largest export, comprising 
70% of total sales. Madagascar is the 
largest world exporter of vanilla, and the 
annual production of about 900,000 tons is 
sold mainly to the United States. Pepper, 
cloves and perfume products are also ex- 
ported, and there has been considerable 
investment in sugar, tea and silk produc- 
tion. Other crops, especially food, are 
mainly for domestic consumption. 


300,000 sq. km. in the south are used for 
livestock rearing, primarily cattle, and 
meat products are exported to the EEC, 
Indian Ocean islands and African states. 
Fishing is an important activity, but further 
development will require the establishment 
of a modern fishing fleet. One-fifth of the 
land is covered by forest, but there is as yet 
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little commercial timber production. 

Mineral deposits, mostly widely-scat- 
tered in inaccessible reserves, comprise 
chromite, bauxite, graphite, gold, mica, 
marble, quartz and uranium. High quality 
graphite was the first mineral to be devel- 
oped, and production reached 12,000 tons 
in 1958, but has since declined due to 
shrinking world demand. Production of 
chrome ore from the Andrea deposits, with 
estimated reserves of 4 million tons com- 
menced in 1968—Madagascar is now the 
world’s tenth largest producer; it is intend- 
ed to increase production to 200,000 tons a 
year, containing 120,000 tons of 
concentrate. 

The Mantanina bauxite deposits are esti- 
mated to contain 70 million tons, and 
production was due to commence at the 
end of 1977, with technical assistance from 
Japanese firms. The Government took 
over mineral prospecting activities in 1976, 
and is actively considering the feasibility of 
uranium exploitation, in view of the grow- 
ing world demand. Exploration for off- 
shore oil has so far produced no results, 
although both the United States and Soviet 
Union are interested in an estimated 80 
million tons that could be extracted from 
bituminous sand deposits near Majunga. 


Isolation encourages 
manufacturing 


Isolation from other countries encour- 
aged the development of an industrial 
sector, initially based on food processing 
and production for the local market. Man- 
ufacturing now comprises 80% of the in- 
dustrial sector and contributes 18% of the 
GDP. The 1973/77 Development Plan en- 
visages a 4% growth rate per annum in 
manufacturing. Industries include a paper 
and cotton mill, chemical factory, vehicle 
assembly plant, agricultural machinery, 
plastics and furniture. The Tamatave oil 
refinery handles 800,000 tons of crude oil a 
year, and considerable amounts are re- 
exported to the Réunion island group and 
the Comoros, which also import canned 
meat, vegetables and other Malagasy pro- 
cessed agricultural products. 

Tight import control and licensing was 
instituted in 1972, and the major French 
company handling the island’s import-ex- 
port trade, the Compagnie Marseillaise, 
was nationalised in August 1975. Invest- 
ment from foreign companies is officially 
welcomed particularly in manufacturing, 
providing firms meet with the require- 
ments of the Malgachisation legislation of 
1973, a major bone of contention with 
French-owned businesses, who had ap- 
pointed few Malagasys to senior posts after 
independence. 

France remains the country’s major trad- 
ing partner, and Malagasy is still effectively 
within the franc zone, although its with- 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Billion MG frances, except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Malagasy francs (MG) linked to French franc. 


50 Malagasy francs = 1 French franc. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $1,260m. (1973 current prices). 


PER CAPITA GDP: $150 per capita 1965/73. 


BALANCE OF TRADE: (Mc francs bn) 


1971 
Exports (Fob) 40.8 
Imports (Cif) 47.3 
Balance = 6.5 
MAIN EXPORTS: (mn MG francs) 
Coffee 10.8 
Vanilla 3.6 
Cloves 6.5 
Petroleum prods 1.5 
Sugar 1.1 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 1973 1974 1975 
41.9 44.5 58.5 70.8 
51.8 45.1 67.3 78.5 


-9.9 -06 —8.8 -7.7 
116 13.3 15.6 

3.8 2.7 2.3 

5.0 5.4 4.1 

1.7 2.3 8.2 

15 1.6 


1974 Exports to: France 34%, US 21%, Reunion 8%, West Germany 5%. 
1974 Imports from: France 36%, Qatar 12%, China 11%, West Germany 9%, US 7%. 


PRODUCTION: (000 tons) 
Agriculture: Cash crops 


1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 
64.9 65.4 74.0 65.0 


Coffee 5 
Groundnuts 51.0 32.9 34.4 n. 
Refined sugar 101.0 93.0 98.0 115.0 
Cloves 4.0 5.4 23.0* na 
Vanilla 15 1.8 0.9 1.2 
Sisal _ —_ 26.5 31.5 
Seed cotton 23. 30 33.3 30.9 
* Estimate 
BUDGET EXPENDITURE: (mG franc bn.) 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Ordinary expenditure 30.8 34.5 44.6 45.6 85.4 95.1* 
Development 10.9 78 21.3 20.9 16.7 24.7* 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (sm) 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
46.3 52.2 67.9 49.4 35.6 42.2 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 52% 85% 
Secondary school enrolment 4% 11% 
HEALTH 1973 ARMED FORCES (personnel) 
Hospital beds 18,787 Para-military 6,600 
Population per bed 361 Army 4,000 
Doctors 687 Navy 600 
Population per doctor 1,648 Airforce 160 
*Estimates 


Sources: Bulletin Mensuel des Etudes et Statistiques Madagascar; Banque Commerciale de Madagascar: IMF; ISS Military 


Balance 1976/77, 


drawal was announced in June 1973. The 
Malagasy franc has parity with the CFA 
franc. French capital aid in the 1960/75 
period amounted to $180m., and $5.4m. 
was provided in 1975. French aid remains 
important in the technical assistance and 
educational fields, and some 40,000 French 
(including Creoles and Comorians) reside 
in Madagascar, active mainly in trading 
and small manufacturing concerns. 

There have been attempts to offset 
French dominance with Chinese and Soviet 
aid—the Chinese have provided a $5m 
interest-free loan to finance imports, anda 


large trade agreement has been signed with 
the Soviet Union, dependent on sufficient 
surpluses being available for investment. 

A major priority is improvement of 
communications to facilitate movements of 
agricultural produce and industrial goods. 
One-quarter of the 1973/77 development 
plan is allocated to road construction and 
improvement of the existing 27,000 km 
network, with the emphasis on the south- 
ern region. The railway system, comprising 
four lines, is important for the transport of 
freight between Tananarive and the main 
port, Tamatave. 


MALAWI 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 6, 1964. 


AREA: 
45,747 sq. miles, including 9,422 sq. m. of 
inland water. 


POPULATION 1978: 
5.43 million. Growth rate 2.5%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Lilongwe (population 74,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Kwacha. 1 kwacha = 100 tambalas. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English and Chichewa. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Malawi Congress Party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Hastings Kamuzu Banda. Life President. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Under British protection 1891, the country was 
- finally pacified by 1897. The peasants revolt led 
by John Chilembwe occurred in 1915. 


1944; Formation of Nyasaland African National 
_ Congress. 


July 14, 1953: Nyasaland incorporated in Cen- 
_ tral African Federation with Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


July 6, 1958: Dr. Banda returns to Blantyre after 
40-year exile. 

March 3, 1959: State of emergency. Mass 

arrests because of alleged plot. 

April 1, 1960: Dr. Banda freed from prison. 


February 1, 1963: Dr. Banda becomes Prime 
_ Minister in self-governing constitution. 


‘December 31, 1963: Central African Federation 
. dissolved. 







nbe 6, 1964: Cabinet crises—three min- 
dismissed, four resign. 
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Chitipa 
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- Tanzania 


Zambia — 
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Mangochi 


Chikwawa 


Mozambique 


April, 1974: Suspends fabour poCraninG for 
South African mines. 


January 1, 1975: Lilongwe replaces Zomba as 
capital. 

January 8, 1975: Banda visits Zambia in new 
rapprochement. 

March 14, 1975: Asians required to move from 
rural areas to cities, setting off migration to 
Britain. 

November, 1975: Banda discloses detention of 
hundreds suspected in Kanyama Chiume 
plot. 

February 14, 1977: Albert Nqumayo and Martin 
Gwede sentenced to death for assassination 
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AGRICULTURE 
Cattle 

Cotton 
Groundnuts 
Rice 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Tea 


eK E | 


Fung 


FORESTRY 


INDUSTRY 
Cement 
Bauxite 
Fish 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


IN THE wake of Scottish missionaries 
Britain declared a protectorate over the 
country called Nyasaland in 1891. It suc- 
ceeded in subduing the local clans in a 
series of campaigns ending in 1897. The 
respite was brief: in 1915 the population 
rose in a brief attempt to displace the 
colonial power—led by mission-educated 
John Chilembwe, who was shot during the 
rising. 

The British during this time were at- 
tempting to develop a cash economy based 
on coffee plantations, and cash trop pro- 
duction in the southern and central parts of 
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the country began. The planters grew rich, 
peasant farmers were ruined, and the pat- 
tern of migration to the south in search of 
work which has since become a major part 
of Malawi's economy, began. It was 6,000 
a year at the turn of the century; in 1974, at 
its peak, it had reached 130,000 to South 
Africa alone. 

The movement which brought the coun- 
try to independence began after the Chi- 
lembwe revolt, developed in the inter-war 
years and culminated in the formation of 
the Nyasaland African National Congress 
in 1944. It took at first a conservative path 
but after mass activity against the forma- 
tion of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in July 1953 it came under the 
influence of the young radicals led by 
Henry Chipembere and  Kanyama 
Chiume—who were later, in the era of 
Hastings Banda, frequently to be blamed 
when things went wrong. 

Dr. Hastings Kamuzu Banda (born May 
14, 1906), Malawi's present leader, was 
recalled from a 40-year exile in Britain and 
the United States to lead Congress. He 
arrived in July 1958 and began a propagan- 
da campaign in favour of withdrawal from 
the Federation. Demonstrations and 
clashes with the police began, culminating 
in Banda’s arrest. He formed the Malawi 
Congress Party in September 1959. 

But Britain could not resist the political 
pressures for independence and a constitu- 
tional conference was arranged for July 25- 
August 4, 1960 in London. Elections were 
held in August 1961 and brought the MCP 
a sweeping victory. In January 1963 came 
responsible government (the Federation 
was formally dissolved at the end of 1963), 
and in July 1964 independence. Division 
between Banda and his chief ministers 
soon became apparent. In September three 
ministers were dismissed and _ four 
resigned. 

The politics of independence has been 
characterised by Malawi's stance towards 
the white South, and by the twists and 
turns of autocratic rule by Banda. 

The country’s only access to the sea was 
by rail through Mozambique (Beira and 
Nacala) in other ways its economy was 
thoroughly tied to Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, its main trading partners in 
Africa. The result was that Banda cultivat- 
ed friendly relations with the Portugal of 
Caetano and Salazar (while maintaining 
informal relations with Frelimo guerrillas) 
and, in defiance of the stance taken by the 
rest of independent Africa, opened diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa in 1967. 
The quid pro quo came next year with 
South Africa agreeing to finance a new 
capital at Lilongwe, to cost £4.7m. (It 
became the new capital, on January 1, 
1975, replacing Zomba. It is more central 
and has now a population of 60,000-70,000. 
An international airport is to be built 16 
km. north of the city.) 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


{Million kwacha except where indicated). 


CURRENCY: Malawi kwacha. Linked to SDR. 1 kwacha = 1.05407 SDRs. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 656.4m. kwacha (1975 current prices, Economic Report 1976). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $760m (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $150 (1975 World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (million kwacha). 


1970 1971 
Exports 49.70 59.30 
Imports 82.48 89.75 
Balance —32.78 —30.45 
Goods, services 
and transfers — 34.8 33.1 
Long-term capital 35.5 32.1 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Tobacco 16.59 22.07 
Tea 10.92 11.91 
Groundnuts 4.24 5.88 
Cotton 2.78 2.55 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
64.49 79.92 101.31 119.67 146.36 
102.91 114.65 157.73 216.63. 188.07 
—38.42 -—34.73 -56.42 -96.96 —58.29 
-491 -—27.7 —352 —7B8A 
38.1 48.5 69.6 64.7 
24.97 30.26 39.27 51.13 65.23 
1202 1372 17.22 2173 26.60 
7.12 5.92 5.20 6.49 11.25 


2.57 1.95 212 1.93 2.32 


1974 Exports to: UK 30.4, USA 8.6, Rhodesia 7.1, Netherlands 6.9, Zambia 4.0. 
1974 Imports from: UK 36.3, South Africa 36.3, Rhodesia 20.1, Japan 8.6, West Germany 


7.1, USA 4.8, Iran 4.7. 


BUDGET : 
Revenue 48.1 50.9 
Recurrent 
expenditure 46.9 50.5 
Development 
expenditure : 31.2 
Main source: Malawi National Statistical Office. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 6 million) 

29.2 31.9 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 

Primary school attendance 67% 
Secondary school attendance 1% 
HEALTH 1970 
Hospital beds 6,951 
Population per bed 639 
Doctors 114 
Population per doctor 37,982 


South Africa’s Prime Minister Vorster 
visited Malawi in May 1970, a visit which 
was reciprocated by Banda in August 1971 
(who was the first African Head of State to 
visit South Africa). 

The Portuguese Revolution in April 
1974, and the consequent collapse of colo- 
nial power in Mozambique forced Banda 
to a reassessment of his relations with 
South Africa, and Rhodesia. He visited 
Zambia on January 8, 1975 to discuss 
trade, commerce and communications with 
President Kaunda who announced plans to 
join Zambian with Malawi rail systems. It 
appeared more difficult to cultivate Fre- 
limo: Samora Machel accused him of col- 
laborating with the Portuguese Secret Po- 
lice during the liberation war. He also 
came under pressure to cut trade and 
communications with Rhodesia; Malawi 
was in any event affected when Mozam- 
bique closed its border with Rhodesia in 


56.9 63.1 78.6 89.7 
57.0 61.7 73.8 84.4 
26.7 30.2 40.7 70.0 


36.2 66.6 81.8 61.5 26.2 


1975 
56% 
3% 


ARMED FORCES (personne!) 

Army 2,400* (10 Ferret scout cars). 
Airforce (4 C-47s). 

Para-military 460. 


* Other forces included in army total. 


March 1976. South Africa and Britain had 
to send goods through Rhodesia to Dondo 
in Mozambique and then on to Malawi. 

Perhaps to establish his credentials as an 
African nationalist in the changed circum- 
stances in southern Africa, Banda put a 
stop to the recruitment of labour for South 
Africa in April 1974. This followed the 
death in an air crash of 74 Malawi miners. 
The ban was lifted after negotiations but 
the flow has not been sustained at previous 
levels. 

A certain strain has also entered his 
relations with Tanzania over a border dis- 
pute: Malawi claims the whole lake. 

Internal policy has been characterised by 
campaigns against real or imagined plots 
against Banda himself. They have usually 
involved the other major figures in 
Malawi's independence struggle, Chipem- 
bere and Chiume. Henry Chipembere died 
in Los Angeles, USA, on September 24, 


1975, and his mantle as “chief plotter” has 
passed to Kanyama Chiume, living in Tan- 
zania since 1964. At other times, teachers, 
civil servants, businessmen and members 
of parliament (including Cabinet ministers) 
were accused. A campaign against Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses began in August 1972 
resulting in many thousands of people 
suffering grave persecution. 

Asian owners of businesses, of whom 
three-quarters live in rural areas, were 
ordered on March 14, 1975 to move to the 
cities; the government wished to Africanise 
rural trade. In May 1976, 250 Malawian 
Asians originally from Goa were given 
deportation orders. 

In February 1977 the former head of the 
secret police, Martin Gwede, and a former 
Cabinet minister and secretary-general and 
‘executive secretary of the MCP, Albert 
Nqumayo were found guilty of plotting to 
assassinate Banda. They were themselves 
allegedly behind much of the repression in 
Malawi, and their arrest brought a relaxa- 
ton of tension, though of what duration 
remains to be seen. 


ECONOMY 


ONE-FIFTH of the area of Malawi is 
water—the beautiful Lake Malawi, part of 
the Rift Valley. It is along, narrow plateau 
country, and landlocked. The wide climatic 
variation means that a diverse range of 
crops is grown. The lakes and the River 
Shire offer unrivalled irrigation and hydro- 
electric power potential. It is a densely 
populated country and relatively homogen- 
eous, by far the majority of the population 
came originally from three main Bantu 
tribes. (Population: about 5m. with a 2.6% 
growth rate.) 

On independence Malawi showed most 
of the characteristics of an under-devel- 
oped colonial country—it has an extensive 
subsistence agricultural economy, a low 
national income with little scope for do- 
mestic saving, and tea and tobacco planta- 
tions, expatriate-owned and managed. Its 
difficulties were compounded by control of 
much of its cash economy by Southern 
Rhodesia, a structure of migratory labour 
to the industrial centres of the south, and 
the absence of exportable minerals. 


Development budget 
up seven times 


Much has been done since indepen- 
dence: between 1964 and 1975 develop- 
ment capital increased seven times (from 
K5.4m. to K40m.) with most spent on 
agriculture and transport. 

Today the majority of the population is 
still engaged in agriculture and 85% of the 
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land consists of small holdings held under 
customary tenure. Maize is the clief food 
crop and the main export crops are tea and 
tobacco, the leading foreign currency earn- 
er. (Last year’s tobacco sales brought in a 
record K55.4m.) Cotton and sugar are also 
exported and this diversity in cash crops 
has made Malawi not quite as dependent 
on the vagaries of international commodity 
markets as some other Third World coun- 
tries. New development areas include live- 
stock, fisheries and pulp and_ paper 
industry. 

To build up its industry and infrastruc- 
ture Malawi has gone in a very straightfor- 
ward way for foreign private investment: 
the result has been a high growth rate in 
certain fields. The rate of industrial expan- 
sion was nearly 20% p.a. in 1973; since 
then it has dropped because of recession 
and inflation and importing difficulties. 


Malawi helped by 
its hydro-power 


The surge in oil prices which hit so much 
of the rest of Africa in the years following 
1973 were cushioned in Malawi by its use 
of hydro-electric power, for which there is 
much further potential, and which will be 
needed by the new capital at Lilongwe and 
by further industrial development. A sta- 
tion was built at Nkula Falls in 1966-67 and 
another is planned at Tedzani. 

Malawi imports consumer goods, indus- 
trial and building materials and oil from, in 


MALAWI 


the main, the UK and South Africa (and 
Rhodesia until last year). 

The government has maintained its de- 
velopment programme in spite of the re- 
cession and in 1976-77 it spent K70m., 
mainly on agriculture and transport. To 
finance the programme 79% of the money 
was to come in the form of soft loans and 
grants, and the balance from local borrow- 
ing and domestic resources. 

Malawi's foreign trade improved in 
1976. Exports increased by 33% to K139m. 
while imports dropped by 12% to K190m. 
But there was a further fall in external 
reserves to K23.8m. The fall would have 
been greater but for measures instituted to 
restrain a further expansion of domestic 
credit, effected about the middle of 1976. 


Budget priorities 
to agriculture 


Priority in the 1977-78 budget was again 
being given to agriculture. From an esti- 
mated K85.17m. development account ex- 
penditure, K15.36m. will be allocated to 
agriculture, including fisheries, forestry 
and veterinary services. The rural aid pro- 
grammes at Lilongwe and in the Shire 
Valley have been successful and are pre- 
venting an exodus from the farms to the 
cities. 

Railways, roads and bridges have a com- 
bined total allocation of K32.64m. In addi- 
tion to the line to Beira, a rail link now 
stretches to Nacala on the coast. Next year 
the rail system will be linked to Zambia's. 

Work starts during 1977 on the first 
phase of the new Lilongwe International 
Airport. The second stage of the Nkula 
hydro-electric scheme, which will provide 
two 18 megawatt turbines at a cost of 
K6l1m., is to be started. Education, health 
and housing will also receive substantial 
allocations. 

Financing of these development projects 
will mainly be in the form of external soft 
loans and grants. These will constitute 
nearly 85% of total required financial re- 
sources. The balance will be met by local 
borrowing and other domestic resources. 

Sales of all types of tobacco could reach 
between 90m. and 93m. Ibs. in 1977 com- 
pared with 1976’s sales of 81m. Ibs. 

The London tea market has experienced 
hectic conditions and the steep rises in 
prices in 1977 brought Malawi substantial 
extra revenue. 

Malawi issued its own notes in 1964; in 
1971 decimal currency was introduced. The 
major unit is the Kwacha. In 1975 this was 
linked to the Special Drawing Rights of the 
IMF. 

The country’s economic success can be 
gauged by an 8% p.a. increase in GDP (at 
1964 constant prices) and a growth per 
head, allowing for an increase of popula- 
tion, of over 5% at constant prices. 
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MALI 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
September 22, 1960. 


AREA: 
1,240,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
6.14 million. Growth rate 2.5%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Bamako (population 380,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Mali franc. 1 Mali franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Union Democratique des Peuples de Mali, 
UDPM formed September 1976. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Colonel Moussa Traore since November 
20, 1968. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The Mali empire was centred on the same area 
as today’s state. The French first established a 
fort in Upper Senegal in 1792 and 


September 1958: “Yes” veel favour 
_ ing de Gaulle’s French Communi 


November 1958: Mali becomes — 
; republic. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


MALI takes its name from one of the 
ancient empires of West Africa. The earli- 
est of these was the empire of Ghana, 
which reached its height in the 10th cen- 
tury. It was succeeded by the empire of 
Mali in the thirteenth century. Under its 
greatest rulers, Kankan Moussa 1307-32 
and his son, its territory covered much of 
the west African savannah belt. In the 
fifteenth century it had been succeeded by 
the Songhai empire, with its capital at Gao. 
A Moroccan invasion in 1591 ended the 
Songhai hegemony and it was followed by 
a series of tribal kingdoms both in what is 
now Mali and in western Upper Volta. 

In the nineteenth century the whole area 
gradually fell under the French who had 
established their first fort in the Upper 
Senegal river in 1792. Despite considerable 
resistance by such figures as Samori Toure 
(1837-1900) the French conquest of the 
country was achieved by 1892 when it 
became the colony of Upper Senegal and 
Niger (later called French Soudan). 

Mali was given regional autonomy as the 
Soudan Republic in November 1958, after 
it had voted to stay as a member of the 
French community in the de Gaulle refer- 
endum of September 1958. First elections 
were held in March 1959 and the Union 
Soudanaise, USP of Modibo Keita took all 
the seats. The USP was formed in 1946 as 
an offshoot of Houphouet-Boigny’s Ras- 
semblement Democratique Africain, RDA, 
the only party permitted in French West 
Africa at the time. Modibo Keita, a 
founder member of the RDA, became 
leader of the USP in 1956. 

On April 4, 1959, Mali was united with 
Senegal in the Federation of Mali; but the 
federation broke up on August 20, 1960, 
two months after Senegal achieved inde- 
pendence. Mali itself became independent 
on September 20, 1960, and Modibo Keita 
became the first President. Modibo Keita 
was a convinced Marxist and a strong 
advocate of socialism for Mali. He was also 
determined not to allow opposition to his 
policies. 

In October 1962, the two main opposi- 
tion leaders, M. Dicko and Sissoko, were 
arrested and condemned to death. Opposi- 
tion candidates were banned for the 1964 
elections. In pursuit of socialist objectives, 
Keita took Mali out of the franc zone in 
1962 and set up an independent currency; 
but the attempt to free the economy from 
French dominance was undermined by rap- 
id inflation, and increased taxes and salary 
cuts caused strong resentment. The gov- 
ernment’s attempts to set up state corpora- 
tions and take over the economy were also 
the target of considerable French 
opposition. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Billions Mali francs except where indicated). 


MALI 


CURRENCY: Mali franc. Linked to French franc. 100 Mali francs = 1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 203.3m. Mali francs (1974 current prices). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $540m. (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $90 (1975 World Bank). 


BALANCE OF TRADE (billions Mali francs) 


1975 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1976 
Imports (Cif) 18.63 32.95 39.62 56.25 86.08 75.41* 71.51* 
Exports (Fob) 19.30 20.01 21.05 23.29 30.81 22.97* 47.12* 
Trade balance +0.67 —12.94 —18.57 —32.96 -—55.27 -52.44 -—24.39 
(Millions of US dollars) 
Goods, services 
and transfers 2s —9.0 11.7: 26.4. —36,4) 752.3 ert 
Private transfers (net) 5.2 9.8 11.2 11.9 10.0 19.5 9.2 
Government 
transfers (net) 14.5 14.3 21.4 48.8 100.1 93.7 76.3 
Long term capital 3.4 3.1 19.8 9.7 12.5 17.7 20.7 
MAIN EXPORTS (billions Mali francs) 
Cotton 4.79 5.58 7.54 6.07 6.10 Fa” £62073" 
Groundnuts 2.06 3.62 3.34 ASE? 2.47 3.50 5.06* 
Fish 1.52 1.22 1.06 0.44 0.16 1.31* 0.93* 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 
1971 imports from: France 14.6, ivory Coast 3.4, Senegal 2.1, China 2.0, USSR 1.9, USA 
1.8. 
1972 Exports to: Ivory Coast 5.4, France 4.0, Senegal 1.6, Ghana 1.5. 
BUDGET 
Revenue 19.8 21.7 23.7 29.1 31.8 49.3 
Expenditure 20.2 21.5 23.8 29.1 31.8 49.3 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 6 million) 
0.9 2.1 3.8 4.2 6.1 4.2 6.9 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 7% 22% 
Secondary school enrolment 2% 3% 
HEALTH 1972 ARMED FORCES (Personne!) 
Hospital beds 3,718 Para military 5,700. 
Population per bed 1,382 Army 4,200* (20 T-34 tanks). 


Doctors 135 
Population per doctor 38,963 


In 1967 the economic problems forced 
Keita to backtrack. Mali re-entered the 
franc zone with a 50% devaluation on 
February 13 and an austerity budget. Mo- 
dibo made an effort to re-establish his 
personal control early in 1968 when he 
dissolved the national assembly and took 
full power. But by then the armed forces 
were restless, worried by cuts in the de- 
fence budget and by the creation of a 
people’s militia; several officers had to be 
arrested. 

On November 19, 1968, a fourteen-man 
Comité Militaire de Liberation Nationale, 
CMLN assumed power in a_ bloodless 
coup. Lt. Moussa Traore became the Presi- 
dent of the CMLN, and Captain Yoro 
Diakite became Prime Minister. But the 
two men worked uneasily together. In 
August 1969 a plot was discovered to 
restore Modibo Keita to power, led by 


Airforce (8 MiG-17s). 


* Total armed forces 


Captain Silas Diaby; 25 people were ex- 
ecuted or sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment. On September 19, Captain 
Diakite lost his position as Prime Minister, 
though he was not finally ousted from all 
posts until April 1971, when he was arrest- 
ed and accused of plotting against the 
CMLN. Imprisoned for life in July 1972, he 
died in 1973. 

On November 21, 1969, Lt. Traore be- 
came Head of State; he was later promot- 
ed, exceptionally, a full Colonel. His con- 
trol as head of the CMLN has however 
remained uneasy; and the committee was 
divided on a number of tissues. Captain, 
now Lt.-Colonel Kassima Doukara, Minis- 
ter of Defence, Interior and Security be- 
came the leading figure apart from Colonel 
Traore. Lt.-Colonel Doukara was ru- 
moured to have been involved in another 
coup attempt in April 1976, organised by 
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20 NCOs and soldiers. In June 1977 seven 
of the men received death sentences for 
their part in the plot. 

There have been allegations of corrup- 
tion in connection with drought relief and 
aid which was organised by the army 
during the Sahel drought. 

The CMLN has also been criticised for 
allowing too much corruption and ineffi- 
ciency to go on in state companies, set up 
by Modibo Keita and still retained. A 
special military tribunal set up in 1976 to 
deal with economic crimes has not had 
much success in stamping these out. 

In June 1974 a referendum gave 99% 
approval to a constitution providing for a 
return to civilian rule in 1979. The first 
stage in the process is the setting up of a 
single political party—announced by Colo- 
nel Traore in September 1976. In April/ 
May 1977 a CMLN team crossed the whole 
country to explain how the Union Demo- 
cratique des Peuples de Mali, UDPM would 
be organised. The timetable for this return 
to civilian rule however seems likely to 
slow down. 

During 1977 the CMLN were faced with 
a number of student demonstrations and 
the Bamako schools had to be closed twice 
in February and in May. The death of 
Modibo Keita in June, from natural 
causes, also led to demonstrations. A pow- 
erful group within the CMLN, led by Lt.- 
Colonel Doukara, apparently believes that 
1979 may be too early for civilian 
government. 

Relations with France have improved 
since 1968, though the CMLN has retained 


the ties with the USSR forged by Modibo .- 


Keita. Colonel Traore visited France in 
1972, and the French President paid a visit 
to Mali in February 1977. French advisers 
have increased in number, but Mali re- 
mains outside the franc zone and has kept 
more independence of action than most of 
France's former colonies. 

Mali had a brief war with Upper Volta in 
December 1974, when a border dispute 
flared up; but the dispute was officially 
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declared to be at an end, after mediation 
by the OAU, in June 1975. Mali has also 
had problems with Algeria in 1976/77 when 
it was discovered that Polisario forces were 
crossing northern Mali to attack Mauri- 
tania, and that Polisario was recruiting 
dissatisfied elements in Mali’s Touareg 
population. In early 1977 a series of visits 
between Mali and Mauritania seemed to 
put Mali firmly on the opposite side to 
Polisario in the dispute over the former 
Spanish Sahara. 


ECONOMY 


MALI, one of Africa’s poorest countries, 
can at least normally feed itself; but it was 
very seriously hit by the Sahelian drought 
1970-74 and was forced to import 100,000 
tons of grains in 1973, and 150,000 tons in 
1974. By 1977, after a remarkable recov- 
ery, it was, however, in a position to export 
rice (20,000 tons) and other grains (25,000 
tons). 

Agriculture remains largely subsistence 
farming with cotton (150,000 tons estimate 
for 1976/77) and groundnuts (230,000 tons, 
estimate in 1976/77) as the major cash 
crops. Livestock breeding is also an impor- 
tant activity; by 1976 herds were virtually 
back to the pre-drought level of 5.3 million 
cattle and some 7 million sheep and goats. 

The government has concentrated on 
large scale agricultural projects in develop- 
ment, especially in the regions of Segou 
and Mopti where World Bank and EEC 
funds have been used for large scale rice 
irrigation schemes. The largest single de- 
velopment is the on-going ‘Mali Sud” 
project for the regions of Sikasso, Bamako 
and Segou. The total cost will be some 50 
million Mali francs for an integrated pro- 
gramme to increase cotton, rice and maize 
production, provide infrastructure and 
credit for the peasants on easy terms, and 
set up programmes to deal with. river- 
blindness, and animal and human health. 

Another major integrated project is the 
Selingue barrage, on the Sankarani river, 
which is due to be finished in 1980. This 
will store some 2 million cubic metres of 
water, produce 200 million KwH, irrigate 
60,000 hectares and permit permanent 
navigation of the Niger from Koulikouro to 
Markala. Another scheme on the Bafing 
river, the Manantali dam, is expected to 
irrigate 400,000 hectares. Both of these 
schemes will also help with the important 
fishing industry which was hard hit by the 
drought, catches dropping by 40% in 1973. 

Few of Mali’s mineral resources have yet 
been utilised. There are marble quarries at 
Bafoulabe, and limestone at Diamou, 
which produces 50,000° tons of cement a 
year. There is also a little gold at Kalana, 


and some small deposits of bauxite, man- 
ganese, and phosphates have been found. 
Iron ore and uranium explorations have 
had little success. 

Industrial development is still small scale 
and geared to import substitution and 
agricultural processing—rice milling, sugar 
refining, cotton milling, tobacco, soap and 
shoes, and textiles. Textile production is 
carried out by COMATEX, and also by 
ITEMA, which is owned 48% by the 
government and 52% by the French com- 
pany Agache-Willot; it has a complex at 
Bamako which produces eight million 
metres of printed cloth a year. 


Industrial output in fact is largely run by 
the state corporations and societies set up 
by Madibo Keita. From the beginning they 
have been plagued by problems, and their 
major effect has been the creation of a 
large and influential state bureaucracy. By 
1974 the 28 state companies had allowed 
their customers to run up more than 18,000 
million Mali francs of bad debts; in some 
cases these bad debts were in excess of 
50% of turnover. A Ministry of State 
Companies was set up in 1973 but with 
little effect. In late 1976, the Minister 
spoke of a “mafia” of officials responsible 
for irregularities and corruption. The nec- 
essary rehabilitation of the companies is 
hampered by the shortage of funds. 


Mali operates a deficit budget; for 1976 
it was 12,000 million Mali francs and for 
1977 it was estimated at 16,000 million FM. 
The overall budget increase for 1977 was 
10% but the military spending was in- 
creased by 30%. Under the monetary ac- 
cords signed with France in 1967, France 
covers the deficit—the accords were signed ' 
again in March 1977—as well as providing 
other assistance. French aid has risen from 
4,800 million FM in 1970 to 16,500 million 
FM in 1976. France also provides 60 tech- 
nical experts and 337 co-operants. 


Total aid to Mali from all sources was as 
high as $US 200 million in 1977 and one of 
the country’s most serious problems is debt 
servicing, even though a large proportion 
of aid received is in the form of grants. 


Main trading partners are France and 
Ivory Coast. France takes 24% of exports 
and supplies 42% of imports; Ivory Coast 
44% of exports and 11% of imports. The 
trade balance is in fact chronically in defi- 
cit; and the position was seriously wors- 
ened by the drought and the need to 
import large supplies of grains. The deficit 
reached a record 55.27 million FM in 1974. 


The balance of payments position has 
also remained in deficit and has been 
increased by transfers of private capital. In 
1976 this deficit reached about 20,000 mil- 
lion FM; and although Mali does gain 
substantially from transfer payments from 
its migrant labour force in the Ivory Coast, 
this is not sufficient to offset the outflow. 


MAURITANIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
November 28, 1960. 


AREA: 
1,030,700 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
1.37 million. Growth rate 2.1%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Nouakchott (population 150,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Ouguiya. 1 ouguiya = 5 khoums. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
Arabic and French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti du Peuple Mauritanien, PPM. Sole 
party, founded 1961. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Moktar Ould Daddah, since November 28, 
1960. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Mauritania was settled by the Moors, Europe- 
ans competed for the slave trade and gum 
arabic. By 1857 the French were in control, 
establishing a protectorate in 1903, colony 
1920. 


November 28, 1958: Self-government after the 
de Gaulle referendum. 


May 17, 1959: Moktar Ould Daddah’s party 
wins all seats in election. 


November 27, 1960: Independence. 
May 20, 1961: New Presidential Constitution. 


August 1961: Moktar Ould Daddah elected 
President. 


December 1961: Mauritanian Peoples’ Party 
(PPM) formed. 


1963: MIFERMA Con begins to exploit 
iron ore. 


May 9, 1965: PPM wins all seats in National 
Assembly. 


May 1968: SOMIMA starts copper mine. 
January 1966: Arabic teaching compulsory. 
August 15, 1971: Moktar Ould Daddah re- 


elected for third five-year term. 
February 1973: peut agreements with 
France renegotiated r 
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' July, 1974: Opposition Mauritanian Justice Par- 


ty formed in Paris. 


November, 1974: Nationalises MIFERMA, iron 
ore company. 


November, 1975: Signs “Madrid Agreement’ to 
partition Spanish Sahara with Morocco. 


February, 1975: Nationalises SOMIMA, copper 
company. 


August, 1975: Ould Daddah rallies left-wing 
support to PPM with new Party Charter. 


February 26, 1976: Spain hands over Western 
Sahara to Mauritania and Morocco. 


June 8, 1976: POLISARIO attacks Nouakchott. 
August 8, 1976: Ould Daddah re-elected. 


1973: Ould Daddah Chair Te AU. ~~ May 1, 1977: POLISARIO attacks Zouerate 


November 26, 1973: Member of Arab League. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


MAURITANIA had a population of about 
1.4m by 1978, mainly Moors of Arab- 
Berber stock, but about a quarter of the 
population is of Negro stock living in the 
south along the Senegal River. The land is 
largely desert, but supports more vegeta- 
tion towards the south. 
Present-day Mauritania 
part of the Sudanic kingdoms of Ghana, 
Mali and Songhai. In the 9th century the 
Arabs first made contact with the kingdom 
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of Ghana. The Almoravids moved against 
itin 1062, disrupting the trans-Sahara trade 
on which it depended. Songhai dissolved 
into tribal kingdoms in the 17th century. 

French contact with West Africa began 
in 1659, but was only directed to the area 
north of the Senegal River when the Moors 
there hindered their trade. Colonial expan- 
sion started and in 1854 a governor of 
Senegal, Louis Faidherbe, defeated the 
Moors to secure the gum arabic trade. A 
French protectorate over the hinterland 
was established in 1903. 

During the 19th century a series of 
Islamic holy wars in the area brought 
Muslims into contact with the French, but 
effective resistance to their rule ended in 
1910. 

The territory became part of the French 
West African Federation (with its capital at 
Dakar) and was ruled by decree. Reforms 
were introduced after the second world 
war providing for representation in the 
French National Assembly. In 1956 local 
government was established by the loi 
cadre, followed by membership of the 
Franco African Community. 

The country achieved its independence 
from France on November 27, 1960 under 
the presidency of Moktar Ould Daddah 
(who still heads the country). He had to 
deal with a basic source of tension between 
the northern Moors who were friendly to 
Morocco and the southern Negroes who, 
being less numerous, feared Arab domina- 
tion. Daddah’s Parti du Peuple Mauritan- 
ien, PPM holds all the seats in the National 
Assembly. Faced with opposition from the 
left, and the trade unions, it reorganised 
the movement and replaced it by a Mauri- 
tanian Workers’ Union in April 1973. On 
November 26, 1973 the country became a 
member of the Arab League. 

From 1973 it gave support to the Poli- 
sario Front in what was then Spanish 
Sahara, and allied itself with Morocco in 
demanding the end of Spanish control. But 
later it asserted its own historical claim to 
the territory and in October 1975 secretly 
agreed to divide the territory between itself 
and Morocco. This led to the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with Algeria, which 
still supported the Polisario’s claim to 
independence. 

The International Court of Justice found 
in October 1975 some cultural and ethnic 
links between Western Sahara and Mauri- 
tania but not sufficient to justify the coun- 
try being absorbed by its neighbours. 
Mauritania then turned its offensive 
against the Polisario, closing its Nouak- 
chott office. With Morocco it began negoti- 
ations with Spain and it supported Moroc- 
co’s “Green March” which followed in 
November 1975. 

The Madrid Agreement was signed be- 
tween Mauritania, Morocco and Spain un- 
der which Spain would withdraw in Febru- 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


CURRENCY: Ouguiya. No regular currency link. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $160.2m (1976 at 1970 facter cost. ECA) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $410m (1975 current prices. Worid Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $310 
BALANCE OF TRADE (ouguiyas millions) 

1970 1971 
Exports (Fob) 4,936 5,026 
imports (Cif) 3,103 3,156 
Trade Balance + 1,833 


+1,870 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (bollars million) 
Goods, Services, 


Transfers ~49 n.a. 
Private transfers 5.3 na. 
Government transfers 7.9 na. 
Longtermcapital _ 13.3 na. 
MAIN EXPORTS (ouguiyas millions) 
fron ore 4,185 4,169 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 Exports to: France 5.4, UK 4.8, Italy 3.6, Benelux 3.3. 
1972 Imports from: France 7.4, USA 2.0, UK 1.3, Senegal 1.3. 


BUDGET million CFA francs) 1970 1971 
Revenue 8.2 8.4 
Expenditure 8.2 8.5 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 65 mitions) 
30.0 1:5 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment 8% 
Secondary school enrolment 0.4% 
HEALTH 1973 
Hospital beds 440 
Population per bed 2,727 
Doctors 71 
Population per doctor 17,746 


ary 1976 after an interim period. The 
territory was then to be divided between 
Morocco and Mauritania, which now con- 
trols the southern half. 

Polisario intensified the war with both 
countries after December 1975, and violent 
fighting took place in northern Mauritania. 
In June 1976 the Polisario leader, Sayid el 
Ouali, was killed in a raid on Nouakchott. 

In 1977 Polisario attacked a number of 
targets in the Mauritanian-controlled part 
of the territory, and crossed the border 
into Mauritania to attack towns such as Bir 
Moghrein in the north and Nema and 
Oualata in the far south east. 

More important, Polisario have a num- 
ber of times attacked the rail line from 
Mauritania’s iron ore mines at Zouerate to 
the country’s port at Nouadhibou. 

Moroccan troops have taken command 
of the war in northern Mauritania. 

In the August 1975 PPM Congress a new 
charter was agreed on with the support of 
the left-wing Workers’ Party. But many 
plans have had to be delayed because of 
the war in Western Sahara. 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
5,392 6,849 8,199 7,527 8,013 
3,577 5,152 5,453 6,931 8,072 
+1,815 +1,697 +2,746 +596 —59 
n.a. 14.3 47.3 =—-434 —55.8 
n.a. ~14.3 =A2.7 23.1 —26.1 
n.a. 45.2 69.4 73.9 138.0 
na. ~0.2 26.6 11.2 59.8 
3,695 5,720 5,864 6,153 — 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


7.8 12.4 15.6 
7.6 12.4 15.6 


13.5 42.3 103.9 47.8 82.0 
1975 
17% 
3% 
ARMED FORCES {personnel} 
Para military 6,000. 


Army 7,000 (15 EBR-75, AML erneutnd Cars). 
Navy 300 (4 patrol boats). 
Airforce 150 (4 Defenders). 


ECONOMY 


MAURITANIA has a workforce of about 
half a million, mostly engaged in stock- 
breeding, fishing and agriculture. The tra- 
ditional economy rests on the production 
of millet (100,000 tons per annum before 
the great Sahel drought), and maize (4,000 
tons per year before the drought), both 
crops grown in the river region of the 
south. Dates (15,000 tons per annum) are 
grown around the oases of the north. 

Stockbreeding and fishing are important 
both for food and for export; livestock is 
exported mainly to Senegal. Fishing is the 
largest foreign exchange earner after min- 
erals and, if Mauritania retains control of 
its part of Western Sahara, the fishing off - 
the coast should prove valuable. 

The traditional sector was very hard hit 
by the drought which ended in 1974. It also 
brought a movement of people southwards 
and an influx of nomads into the cities 
(40,000 nomads in Nouakchott, with, a 
population of 104,000). Agricultural fail- 

Turn to page 177 


MAURITIUS 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
March 12, 1966. 


AREA: 

2,040 sq. km. (Mauritius Island 1,865 sq. 
km; Roderigues 104; Agalega and St. 
Brandon 71). 


POPULATION 1978: 
941,800. Growth rate 1.49%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Port Louis (population 140,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Mauritian rupee. 1 rupee = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Labour Party (ruling party) Parti Mauricien 
Social Democrate, PMSD. Mouvement 
Militant Mauricien, MMM. 


HEAD OF STATE: 

Queen Elizabeth represented by Governor 
General Sir Abdul Raman Mohammed 
Osman. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The: Portuguese arrived in 1505, the Dutch in 
1598 and the French in 1710. The British took 
the ‘island in 1810. Nationalism started with the 
Labour party founded in 1936. The 1947 elec- 
tions gave the Indians a majority in the legisia- 
ture for the first time. 


1955: Elections. Labour party led by Sir Sewoo- 
sagur Ramgoolam won 13 of 19 seats. 


1961: Sir Sewoosagur becomes Chief Minister. 
1964: Internal self govenment. 


‘August 8, 1967: Independence party coalition 
_ dominated by Labour party wins general elec- 
tion by 43 seats to Parti Mauricien’s 27. 


March 12, 1968: Independence declared. 


December 1, 1969: Government of national 
unity formed bringing in Gaetan Duval’s PM. 


September 21, 1970: Mouvement Militant 


‘Mauricien under Paul Bérenger erupts on 
_ political scene with by-election success. 


1971: Serious political unrest and strikes. 


March 10, 1972: Paul Bérenger and over 100 
rs arrested. 


December 17, 1973: Coalition of Labour party 
and PMSD breaks up. 


‘December 20, 1976: General elections won by 
Berengers MMM by 34 seats to 28 for 
Independence coalition. But Ramgoolam 
_ forms new coalition with Duval’s PMSD and 
_ Secures majority of 36 to 34. 


MAURITIUS 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


ARAB and Malay sailors first discovered 
Mauritius, followed by the Portuguese sail- 
or Mascarenhas in 1505. They reported 
that they could discover no inhabitants or 
trace of previous occupation. The Portu- 
guese did not settle and were followed by 
the Dutch in 1598 who gave the island its 
name after the Dutch prince Maurice of 
Nassau. The Dutch, short of labour to 
exploit the ebony forests, abandoned the 
island in 1710 to the French. 

The French East India Company saw 
potential in sugar growing and introduced 
white, mainly French, settlers. They in 
turn introduced slaves from East Africa 
and Madagascar to work the plantations. 


Blanche 





The island was used as a base by the 
French navy to raid British trade routes 
and this led to its conquest by the British in 
1810, and formal cession in 1814, after the 
Napoleonic wars. 

When the slave trade was abolished in 
1831 the Franco-Mauritian planters turned 
to India as an alternative source of labour. 
Starting only in 1834, by the 1850s the 
Indian population had already outstripped 
the local Africans. By 1861 the Indians 
formed two thirds of the population, a 
similar proportion to that which prevails 
today. 

The first Mauritian Council of Govern- 
ment was established in 1825 and by 1831 
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representatives of the rich planters had 
parity with the officials on the council. The 
rich plantation owners, supported by a 
franchise based on strict property qualifica- 
tions, controlled the country until the rise 
of the Labour party. In 1936 Maurice 
Curé, a doctor, founded the party and tried 
to improve workers’ conditions. His griev- 
ances were ignored and riots broke out in 
August 1937 and sugar plantations were 
burnt. 

After the war in 1947 constitutional 
reform came with a broader franchise. This 
broke the dominance of the Franco-Mauri- 
tians and gave the Indians a majority for 
the first time in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Sewoosagur Ramgoolam, a doctor 
and mayor of Port Louis in 1958, became 
leader of the Labour Party. In the 1955 
elections the party, an alliance of the 
Indians and the Creole working class, won 
13 of the 19 seats. After two constitutional 
conferences a new constitution was intro- 
duced in 1959 and in 1961 Sir Sewoosagur 
Ramgoolam became Chief Minister. 

Internal self government followed in 
1964. In the elections of August 1967 all 
parties supported independence except the 
Parti Mauricien Sociale Democrate, PMSD, 
led by a young barrister Gaetan Duval who 
wanted to maintain links with Britain. In 
the elections the Independence party, 
grouping the Labour Party, Muslim Com- 
mittee of Action and Independent Forward 
Bloc won 43 seats to the PMSD’s 27, and 
independence was declared on March 12, 
1968. 

On December 1, 1969 a government of 
national unity was formed bringing in Gae- 
tan Duval, former leader of the opposition 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But new opposition grew in the shape of 
the Mouvement Militant Mauricien, MMM, 
under the leadership of Paul Bérenger 
fresh from the student strikes in Paris in 
1968. His party won a by-election and he 
called for general elections. He organised 
the unions but was unable to control the 
dock strike of 1971. When the dockers 
refused to return to work the government 
declared a state of emergency, detained 
Bérenger and other leaders and kept 27 of 
them in jail throughout 1972. 


In December 1973 the coalition of the 
Labour Party and the PMSD broke up with 
Gaetan Duval calling for closer relations 
with South Africa and a French military 
base on the island. This was in sharp 
conflict with government policy of letting 
the Russian fleet use the port of St. Louis 
and the government's agreement on April 
26, 1975 that the British would close down 
its naval communications base by the end 
of March 1976. 

But general elections which were last 
held in 1967, and theoretically due in 1972, 
were not called until December 20, 1976. 
In the fiercely contested elections a major- 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million rupees) 





CURRENCY: Mauritian rupee (Pegged to SDR since Jan 1976. 1 SDR=7.714 rupees) 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 1,803m (1975 current prices) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $510m (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $580 (1975 World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE imiliion rupees) 


1971 
Exports (Fob) 362 
Imports (Cif) 462 
Trade Balance —100 
Goods and services (net) 55 
Private transfers (net) 9 
Public transfers (net) 16 
Changes in reserves ) 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Sugar 313 
Molasses & 
Tea A 
Clothing n.a. 
MAIN IMPORTS 
Food and live animals 121 
Manufactures 104 
Machinery and transport 78 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 1973 1974 1676 

574 748 1,786 1,838 1,767 
636 916 1,759 1,995 

-62 168 +97 7 ae 

36 37 228 47 

20 - 26 30 30 

27 13 53 30 
—124 21-365 =i (aa 

507 608 1,538 1,572 1,353 
14 40 45 23 
21 19 20 16 

6 20 61 118 


159 218 500 
153 22 417 
111 225 313 


1975 Imports from: UK 336, South Africa 192, Iran 177, France 171, Japan 157, W. 


Germany 132. 
1975 Exports to: UK 1,432, Canada 705, France 103, USA 101, S. Africa 24. 
BUDGET 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Revenue 259.8 284.6 365.8 489.2 723.0 1,065 — 
Expenditure 287.8 320.5 366.3 617.9 840.0 
Development Budget. 
Main sources: Bank of Mauritius, Central Statistical Office. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (m rupees. position at year end) 
Total foreign 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
exchange reserves 289 419.5 402.3 793.1 1143.3 694.2 
HEALTH 1973 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 
Hospital beds 3,274 Primary school enrolment 86% 80% 
Population per bed 265 Secondary school enrolment 25% 49% 
Doctors 187 Source: UNESCO Statistical Bulietin. 
Population per doctor 4,438 


Source: UN Statistical Yearbook, 1975 


ity was won by Paul Bérenger’ss MMM 
which won 34 seats to 28 for the Indepen- 
dence party coalition. But Sir Sewoosagur 
refused to give up the Premiership and 
announced that he had formed a coalition 
with Duval’s PMSD which had won eight 
seats. This gave the new coalition a major- 
ity of 36 to 34 but in the months that 
followed carpet crossing and resignations 
made the majority highly precarious, 
though Sir Sewoosagur continued to main- 
tain a firm hold on the reins of power. 


ECONOMY 


Mauritius is a classic example of a one 
crop economy with sugar being the main- 
stay since the 18th century. Sugar covers 
90% of the cultivable land, provides 88% 
of total exports, employs 28% of the la- 


bour force and accounts for nearly 30% of 
the Gross Domestic Product. 

Sugar production reached a peak of 
718,000 tons in 1973 falling to only 475,000 
tons in 1975 due to cyclone damage. For- 
merly most sugar was sold to Britain under 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement but 
better arrangements were made under the 
Lome convention in 1975 which guaran- 
teed a price of £260 per long ton on a quota 
of 492,000 tons of sugar. World sugar 
prices shot up from less than £100 per ton 
to a peak of £650 per ton between October 
1973 and November 1974, but since then 
prices have receded and the EEC has 
adjusted its prices downwards. At the same 
time Mauritius has been unable to fulfil its 
quotas because of poor climatic conditions. 

Despite high unemployment on the ‘is- 
land the new, better educated school leav- 
ers are reluctant to work on the plantations 


which are now turning to increased me- 
chanisation so that government targets of 
800,000 tons by 1980 can be realised. 

Priority is being given to crop diversifica- 
tion. So far this has meant growing tea in 
the humid uplands, with a rapid expansion 
mainly from smallholder cooperatives be- 
tween 1959 and 1971. A peak before the 
1975 cyclone was achieved in 1973 of 4m. 
kilogrammes which is expected to increase 
to 7m. kg by 1980. Production was valued 
at 70m. rupees in 1974 and 70% was 
exported to South Africa. 

Self sufficiency has been achieved in 
potatoes, often intercropped with sugar, 
and fresh vegetables, poultry and eggs, but 
only a minute fraction of rice requirements 
is grown locally (950 tons compared with 
imports of 65,000 in 1974). About half of 
national fish requirements are also 
imported. 

The industrial sector has already covered 
most of the basic import substitution indus- 
tries so the government has embarked ona 
deliberate policy of encouraging Export 
Processing Zones, which can tap the local 
labour force which is probably the best 
educated and most efficient in Africa. The 
scheme introduced under the 1971-75 De- 
velopment Plan started with five firms 
providing 1,000 jobs in 1971, expanding to 
67 firms employing 14,000 jobs by 1976. 
The target is 40,000 jobs by 1980. The 
EPZs offer foreign investors duty free 
import of capital equipment and most raw 
materials and liberal arrangements con- 
cerning taxation and overseas remittances, 
plus duty free access to the EEC. Exports 
from the zones reached 136.6m. rupees by 
1974. 

Much progress has been made especially 
in electronics, textiles and diamond cutting 
and polishing, but as 80% of the labour 
employed is femdle, little impact has been 
made on the national unemployment rate, 
though registered unemployed fell from a 
peak 40,000 in 1972 to 20,000 in September 


1975. 
Tourism is the second most important 


foreign exchange earner after sugar. Tour- 
ists increased from 27,650 in 1970 to 73,900 
in 1975 with revenues up from 30m. rupees 
to over 130m. rupees in 1975. Tourism 
expanded by 22% annually between 1970- 
os: 

Most tourists come from the neighbour- 
ing island of Reunion, followed by South 
Africa. A new £2m. luxury hotel, the St. 
Geran, was financed by South African and 
Mauritian capital. Other hotels have been 
built by British, French and Indians. 

Mauritius points to spectacular growth 
rates of the economy throughout the 1970s 
increasing 75% in 1974 alone in cash terms. 
But even in real terms the growth was well 
over 10% annually over the first develop- 
ment plan 1971-75. Inflation has been a 
problem with prices up by 30% in 1974 and 
1975. 
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ures in 1976-77 again produced food 
shortages. 

The extensive reserves of high grade iron 
ore and copper produce most of the coun- 
try’s domestic product, putting Mauritan- 
ia’s national income per head among the 
highest in West Africa. 

Iron ore reserves are reckoned at 100m 
tons and were developed by MIFERMA 
(Société Anonyme des Mines de fer de 
Mauritanie), before 1974 when it was na- 
tionalised with compensation and renamed 
COMINOR. The mines had been con- 
trolled by French and other West Europe- 
an interests. They are located at Tazadit, 
Rouessa, and F’derik. A railway has been 
built from Zouerate to Nouadhibou to 
evacuate the ore which brings in 70-80% of 
all export earnings. Around 12m tons of 
iron ore is mined yearly. The company is 
also mining silicates. 

The copper reserves at Akjoujt are esti- 
mated at 32m tons and have been mined by 
SOMIMA (Socété Miniére de Mauritanie), 
which has also been nationalised and to- 
gether with COMINOR forms part of 
SNIM_ (Société Nationale Industrielle et 
Miniere). 

Further exploration for oil, copper, nick- 
el, uranium and phosphates is proceeding, 
and rich mineral deposits may be found in 
Western Sahara. 

Some basic industry has been established 
or is planned in Nouadhibou, including a 
steel plant, and there is some food process- 
ing and import substitution industry, but 
no significant manufacturing sector. The 
transport infrastructure is poor and the 
links that exist are mainly for the purposes 
of mineral development. 

The war effort has also had a debilitating 
effect. The iron ore railway is being fre- 
quently attacked and production flow dis- 
rupted, though there is a three months 
stockpile at the port of Nouadhibou. 
French technicians are also leaving. 

Financial links with France have to some 
extent weakened since Mauritania left the 
franc zone and established its own central 
bank and currency, the ouguiya in 1973, 
not linked to any major currency. It is 
supported increasingly with Arab finance. 

The budget rose 25% in the past year 
and the war effort has taken a third of this 
increase. Foreign indebtedness rose from 
200m ouguiyas (£2.3m approximately) in 
1972 to 600m in 1975 and will probably 
exceed 1bn in 1978. Finance is however 
forthcoming from the conservative Arab 
states, such as Saudi Arabia. But some 
development projects have been aban- 
doned because of lack of finance. 1977's 
budget was a record 7.75m ouguiyas—an 
increase of 23% on 1976 (which was 24% 
up on the previous year). 

Stagnant copper and iron ore prices are 
aggravating economic difficulties brought 
on by the expense of war. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
March 2, 1956. 


AREA: 
458,730 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
19.15 million. Growth rate 3.05%. 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Rabat (population 700,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Moroccan dirham. 1 dirham = 100 Moroc- 
can francs. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Istiqlal; Union National des Forces Popu- 
laires, UNFP; Union Socialiste des Forces 
Populaires, USFP, Parti du Progres et du 
Socialisme, PPS. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
King Muhammad Hassan Il, since Febru- 
ary 26, 1961. 


ESSENTIAL DATES | 


The Phoenicians and the Romans preceded the 
Arabs who first arrived in 682 AD. The ruling 
Filali dynasty was founded in the mid 17th 
Century. France established a protectorate in 
1912. Nationalism awakened in the 1930s. 
March 2, 1956: Independence agreement with 
France enabling Sultan to become King. - 


May 1960: Mehdi Ben Barka’s UNFP wins 
victory in Municipal elections. 


February 26, 1961: Accession of King Hassan 
ilon death of Muhammed V. 


July 1962: Border skirmishes with Algeria. 
February 24, 1964: OAU secures peace. 


July 7, 1965: State of emergency: King Hassan 
becomes Prime Minister. 


October 29, 1965: Ben Barka, exiled opposition 
leader, abducted in Paris. 


July 10, 1971: Loyal troops crush coup during 
King Hassan’s birthday party at Skhirat Pal- 
ace. Three plotters executed mid-July. 


February 29, 1972: 74 sentenced to prison for 
1971 coup attempt. 


August 16, 1972: Attempt to shoot down King 
Hassan’s plane over Rabat followed by re- 
ported “suicide” of General Oufkir. 


March 7, 1973: Nationalisation of foreign 
owned land and businesses starts. 


September 2, 1973: Casablanca trial sen- 
tences 64 to prison for subversion. 
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November 11, 1973: Fifteen executed for abor- 
tive “March plot”. 72 acquitted but detained. 


March 1975: 250 accused of ae were granted 
amnesties. 


November 6, 1975: “Green March” of civilians 
into Western Sahara. x 


February 26, 1976: Annexes Western Sahara 


with Morocco on withdrawal of Spain. 


March 1976: Breaks relations with Algeria over 
Sahara question. ~ 


February 15, 1977: 176 left-wing academics 
sentenced to prison for plotting. 


April 8, 1977: Sends troops to support Zaire’s 
President Mobutu against Shaba rebels. 


June 3 and 21, 1977: First Parliamentary 
elections in seven years. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE ORIGINAL inhabitants of Morocco 
were the Berbers. About 1000 BC the 
Phoenicians arrived establishing trading 
posts along the coast and introducing metal 
working and vine growing. In the first 
century AD Morocco was taken by the 
Romans, becoming the province of Maure- 
tania Tingitana. 

In AD 682 came the first Arab invasion 
and the country was gradually converted to 
Islam. The Arabs led Berber troops in the 
conquest of the Visigoth Kingdom of Spain 
crossing in 711 and burning their boats 
behind them. In Morocco the first of the 
great Muslim dynasties, the Idrisid, estab- 


lished itself and lasted from the end of the 
eighth to the tenth century. 

In 1069 Morocco was wholly overrun by 
the followers of Ibn Yacin, the fiery proph- 
et of the Almoravid sect which exploded 
out of Zenaga (Senegal). After overrun- 
ning Morocco the Almoravids brought the 
whole of Muslim Spain and Africa, as far 
south as Senegal and Mali, under their 
control. 

The Almohads rose in revolt in 1147, 
took Marrakesh and imposed their author- 
ity over the whole of North Africa, build- 
ing a powerful Moorish empire. After the 
conquest of the Almohad empire in 1269 
came a confused period with the country 
ruled in name, until 1425, by the Merinids, 
a Berber tribe, and then various Arab and 
Berber dynasties. 

Spain seized some coastal cities, but was 
partially dislodged by Rashid who founded 
the Alawi or Filali dynasty in the mid 17th 
century, which has ruled Morocco until 
present times. 

Spain, France and Germany were rivals 
for Morocco in the 19th century but none 
established dominance until France, which 
had ruled Algiers since 1830, finally per- 
suaded Sultan Moulay Hafid to sign the 
Fez convention establishing a protectorate 
over the area on March 30, 1912. Spain still 
held some enclaves and it fought with the 
French to suppress the rebellion under 
Abd el Krim in the northern mountains 
from 1921-26, not pacifying the whole 
country before 1934. 

Nationalism awakened in the 1930s with 
the Comité d’Action Nationale which was 
active in the 1930s and the forerunner of 
the Istiqlal (independence) party founded 
in 1943. Sultan Mohammed V, who had 
been on the throne since 1927, was sympa- 
thetic and when anti-colonial rioting broke 
out in Casablanca in 1952 he was forced 
into exile, with an elderly relative appoint- 
ed sultan in his place. Violence increased; 
two assassination attempts were made on 
the new sultan and in November 1955 
Mohammed V was allowed to return. 

French colonial policy was changing, 
with the Algerian war already started and 
the principle of self government recognised 
for Tunisia. In the event Morocco was 
granted its independence on March 2, 
1956, a few weeks before Tunisia, and the 
sultan became King Muhammed V. 

After independence the struggle be- 
tween the king and the politicians, reflect- 
ing the complex pattern of Moroccan soci- 
ety, became the dominant issue. At first 
the Istiqlal took an active part in govern- 
ment and attempted to create a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but the king was never 
prepared to surrender his own power 
completely. 

This anomalous situation led to a split in 
Istiqlal with a radical group breaking away 
in September 1959 to form the Union 


National des Forces Populaires, UNFP un- 
der the leadership of Mehdi Ben Barka. In 
May 1960 the UNFP won sweeping victo- 
ries in the municipal elections, the first 
elections held since independence. But the 
king decided to reassert his own power. In 
May he formed a new government with 
himself as Prime Minister. On his death in 
February 1961, his son King Hassan II was 
crowned and assumed the premiership, 
immediately showing that he would also 
struggle to preserve royal power. 


King drops 
Istiqlal party 


In January 1963 the Istiqlal leaders were 
dropped from the cabinet and its members 
joined the UNFP in opposition while the 
king organised his own supporters in the 
Front for the Defence of Constitutional 
Institutions, FDIC. In the elections which 
followed the FDIC emerged as the largest 
party, but without an overall majority over 
the opposition groups. 

Partly to divert attention from the war- 
ring politics at home, the government 
moved Moroccan troops over disputed 
borders with Algeria in July 1962 and 
September 1963 to occupy areas consid- 
ered to be of high mineral value. After 
sharp fighting in the area the OAU inter- 
vened, secured peace and demilitarised the 
zone on February 24, 1964. Relations be- 
tween the two countries then improved 
with a final agreement on the frontier 
dispute being reached in May 1970, ratified 
in May 1973, re-establishing colonial 
boundaries, but giving Morocco the prom- 
ise of a share in the company to be set up to 
mine the iron ore deposits. 

At home, the weakness of the govern- 
ment without a majority in the assembly 
and facing unemployment and _ rising 
prices, caused considerable discontent. 
Demonstrations by students and workers 
broke out in March 1964 and again in 
March 1965. The government suppressed 
the violence, and arrested hundreds of 
political opponents. Ben Barka the UNFP 
leader fled to France where he was mur- 
dered. A French court implicated General 
Oufkir, the Minister of the Interior, and 
one of the king’s toughest henchmen. 

King Hassan then tried reconciliation, 
releasing detainees and repeatedly offering 
ministries to the opposition in a govern- 
ment of national union, which they 
refused. 

In July 1965 a state of emergency was 
declared and the National Assembly was 
suspended and Hassan ruled directly. He 
tried to maintain popularity in the country- 
side by extensive nationalisation measures 
while he repeatedly shuffled his govern- 
ments. New elections were called in 1970, 
but were boycotted by all the main political 
parties. 
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In July 1971 there was an unsuccessful 
coup attempt by the army. Many of his 
entourage were killed and the king was 
briefly captured but escaped and army 
loyalists won the day. Another assassina- 
tion attempt followed in August 1972 when 
dissident air force officers tried to shoot 
down the king’s plane. This time General 
Oufkir was held responsible and commit- 
ted suicide, or was killed, with other plot- 
ters executed. 

A further wave of popular dissent came 
early in 1973 from the students and later 
from allegedly “Libyan trained” guerillas 
in the Atlas mountains. There followed the 
worst period of repression in 1973-74 
against the opposition, with frequent trials 
and arrests, heavy press censorship and 
restriction of liberty. Meanwhile the king 
tried to win popularity by ordering the 
confiscation of foreign owned land and its 
redistribution. 

Relations with Spain deteriorated fast in 
1974 over the future of the Spanish Sahara. 
Morocco and Mauritania both claimed the 
territory and rejected Spain’s plan to hold 
a referendum under UN auspices. This 
issue was a godsend to the king as it united 
the opposition parties on a nationally sensi- 
tive issue. At the end of 1974 political 
activity was allowed to increase because it 
was focused on the Sahara question. 

The issue was referred to the World 
Court and the UN Committee on Colonial- 
ism sent a mission, which reported on 
October 15, 1975, that the majority of 
Saharans wanted independence. The fol- 
lowing day the World Court ruled for self 
determination. King Hassan’s answer was 
to organise the ‘“‘“Green march” by thou- 
sands of unarmed Moroccans across the 
border on November 6, 1975. 


Spain hands over 
Western Sahara 

On November 14, Spain suddenly capi- 
tulated and signed a tripartite agreement 
with Morocco and Mauritania agreeing to 
withdraw from the Sahara in mid 1976 and 
hand over to a joint Moroccan-Mauritan- 
ian administration. Moroccan troops occu- 
pied the capital El] Aaiun on December 11, 
and Spanish troops hurriedly left a month 
earlier than the agreed handover date of 
February 26, 1976. 

Opposition was provided by the Poli- 
sario Front, which had Algerian support 
from the outset. On March 4, 1976, a 
Sahara government in exile was formed 
and Algeria concentrated on arming and 
training the Polisario Front. 

On April 14, 1976, Morocco and Mauri- 
tania agreed on the division of the terri- 
tory. The initial success of the Sahara 
adventure brought popularity to the king. 
In return he agreed to hold the first elec- 
tions since 1970, with the opposition par- 
ties willing to participate. 
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Municipal elections were held in Novem- 
ber, provincial elections in January and 
general elections in June 1977. The opposi- 
tion complained that the general elections 
giving the pro-government independents a 
majority were heavily rigged, but M. Bou- 
cetta, secretary general of Istiqlal and two 
other leaders of smaller parties agreed to 
take ministries in the new government. M. 
Bouabid, first secretary of the Socialist 
Union of People’s Forces, USFP, also took 
a ministry in the interim but was defeated 
in the general elections. 

But problems in Western Sahara escalat- 
ed in 1977 with the Polisario Front in 
control of large parts of the desert country 
and attacking Mauritania’s mining town of 
Zouerate and capital, Nouakchott. 


ECONOMY 


Two-thirds of the population derives its 
livelihood from agriculture. Most exports 
were also agricultural until the phosphate 
price boom of 1974. Morocco ts the world’s 
third largest producer of phosphates after 
the USA and the Soviet Union and actually 
exports more of its production than they 
do, making it the world’s largest exporter. 

The industrial sector is small, accounting 
for only 15% of GDP and employing only 
4% of the work force, but it is growing fast. 
The beauty of the country and its proximity 
to Europe has already established a grow- 
ing tourist industry. The infrastructure in 
transport, communications, power, and 
dam building for irrigation, is comparative- 
ly well developed. 

But Morocco is afflicted with many basic 
economic problems. The population is 
young and rising fast at 3% a year, with 
school leavers aggravating the existing un- 
employment problems. The official unem- 
ployment rate is 20% and this conceals a 
situation in which there is only one regular 
earner in four among the urban 
proletariat. 

The government has been keen to im- 
prove economic growth and mop up unem- 
ployment by extensive economic planning, 
but this was difficult to achieve without 
structural changes particularly in agricul- 
ture which needs land reform and a shake- 
up of the traditional system. The economy 
is also handicapped by repeated budget 
deficits and growing balance of trade defi- 
cits since the oil crisis. 

After independence the country was hit 
by considerable losses of capital and 
trained personnel followed by a series of 


wage 


poor harvests resulting in annual average 
growth rates of only 3.9% in the 1960s. 
Agricultural production rose by only 1% 
during this period. Many of the targets of 
the first four year plan 1960-64 were not 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million dirhams) 


CURRENCY: Moroccan dirham 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 31.82bn dirhams (1976 current prices. IMF) 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: .$7,890m (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $470 
BALANCE OF TRADE (dirhams million) 


1971 
Exports (Fob) 2,526 
Imports (Cif) 3,533 
Trade Balance — 1,007 
Current a/c net —299 
MAIN EXPORTS 1971 
Phosphates : 588 
Citrus 382 
Tomatoes 163 
Preserved fish 147 
Mancapese 
IMPO: 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 


n.a. 27 34 
TS: Morocco imported 3.6bn dirhams foodstuffs in 1975 poate: with only 75 million in 1970. 


1972 1973... 1974.1 197554976 
2,953 3,722 7,440 6,236 5,579 
3,577 4674 8,292 10,397 _11,555 
624-952 355 4,161 5,976 
+217. +431 «+896 2,936 — 
1972. 1973 1974 67s) 49076 

673 788 4,075 3,430 2,191 


429 494 338 406 594 
179 229 183 173... 127. 
134 190 244 © 171 236 


1973 Imports from: France 1,488, USA 495, West Germany 383, Spain 233, ‘aly 216, 


USSR 183. 


1973 Exports to: France 1,264, West Germany 365, Italy 259, =e) 181, , UK 176, 


Netherlands 157, Benelux 157. 


BUDGET 1971 1972 
Revenue 3,559 3,628 
Expenditure 4,125 4,527 


“Estimates. Investment budget 1977, 11,744m dirhams. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Five years 1973-1977 
Total investment: 37,000 million dirhams’. 


Industry 9.7bn, Social 6.2bn, Agriculture 4.2bn. 


“Projected growth rate 7.5% over five year period. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 milion) 


1971 
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Main source: International Financial Statistics. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment AT% 
Secondary school enrolment 5% 

HEALTH 1972 

Hospital beds 22,858 
. Population per bed 693 
Doctors 1,163 
Population per doctor 13,345 


ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Army 75,000 (50 M-48, 50 T-54 tanks). 


1973 «1974. —S «1975 1976 / 4977 
4316 7,326 15,956 a6 yo 24,878" 
4,723 8,748 18,564 26,103" 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


237 266 417 377) 491 


1975 


59% . 
15% ae 


Navy 4,000 (600 marines, 1 minesweeper, 6 large patrol craft). 


Airforce 5,650 (45 combat aircraft, MiGs). 


realised. 

The five year plan of 1968-72 showed a 
considerable improvement in all sectors 
with agriculture achieving 4%, just enough 
to keep ahead of the population increase. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture remains the most important 
economic sector. Three-quarters of the 
population live in the countryside; two- 
thirds earn their livelihood from the indus- 
try which supplies 90% of the country’s 
food requirements and, since the decline in 


phosphate prices, 40% of export earnings. 

In 1976 agriculture still accounted for 
30% of Gross Domestic Product. The total 
cultivated area is 70,000 square kilometres 
of which one-seventh consists of large scale 
farms formerly owned by Europeans and 
now held by wealthy Moroccans. The pre- 
sent development plan promises land re- 
form. If this materialises it could do a great 
deal to revolutionise agricultural produc- 
tivity. At present a small minority of 3% 
owns 33% of the land in farm units of more 
than 25 acres each, while four-fifths of the 
peasants own only 35% of the land in 
holdings of not more than 10 acres each. 


The small size of landholdings and primi- 
tive methods of production do not allow 
rapid increases in productivity however 
good the economic planning. 

The main crops are citrus, sugar and 
cotton where good growth has been regis- 
tered but it comes from a relatively small 
number of modern farms equipped to cope 
with the export business. The fishing indus- 
try is also important, providing a growing 
source of export earnings through the 
1970s. 

But concern is being expressed over 
growing food imports in recent years par- 
ticularly of cereals and dairy products and 
even of sugar, though home production is 
rising fast. 


Phosphates 


Morocco is the major exporter, account- 
ing for 30% of world phosphates. Phos- 
phates represent 50% of total national 
exports in boom years and over 90% of 
mineral exports. Morocco was in a com- 
manding position in the year of great world 
fertiliser shortage in 1974 and able to 
exploit the situation by pushing phosphate 
prices upwards. Prices rose from $14 per 
ton in 1973 to a peak of $68 per ton in 
March 1975, but then the world recession 
and slackening demand for fertilisers 
caused Morocco to drop prices and allow 
production to fall. 

The main phosphate deposits are at 
Khouribga and Youssoufia mined by the 
state owned Office Chérifien des 
Phosphates. 

Late in 1977 a 25 year contract was 
signed with the Soviet Union to ship up to 
10 million tonnes of phosphate rock start- 
ing in 1978. The USSR agreed to develop a 
new mine at Meskala and supply Morocco 
with oil. Development at Meskala is not 
planned to start before the mid-1980s with 
full output of 10m. tonnes by 1990 or later. 

OCP also secured another favourable 
agreement in 1978 to supply 400,000 
tonnes of rock in 1978 and an increased 
amount in 1979 to Beker Industries Corpo- 
ration of Taft, Louisiana, USA. This was 
the first Moroccan shipment to the USA. 
The price agreed was about $25 a tonne 
compared with an average price achieved 
of $30 per tonne in 1977. 

Morocco now wants to export more 
phosphate in the form of Phosphoric acid. 
It has been producing acid from Maroc 
Chimie I since 1964 for domestic use. 
Maroc Phosphore I also based in Safi came 
on stream in 1976. Construction of a simi- 
lar plant Phosphore II began earlier in 1977 
and will be producing by 1980. 

Capital investment is vast, mainly from 
the World Bank, but it should earn Moroc- 
co a much greater return from its phos- 
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phate exports. One of the main factors 
behind the acquisition of Western Sahara, 
was to control a potentially competitive 
source of phosphate exports at Bu Craa. 


Other minerals 


Other minerals are relatively unimpor- 
tant compared with phosphates. Produc- 
tion of iron ore, zinc and crude oil is 
declining as reserves are being exhausted, 
while production of coal, lead and manga- 
nese is static. New discoveries of oil and 
gas have been made by Esso and the 
Bureau of Mining Research and Participa- 
tion, BRGM, but exploitation is not com- 
mercially viable at today’s prices. 


Industry 


Industry accounts for 15% of the Gross 
Domestic Product and is the fastest grow- 
ing sector of the Moroccan economy. The 
import substitution industry is as devel- 
oped as the small market will allow. In 
recent years export orientated industry has 





started, particularly in food processing 
(canning of fish, fruit juice, vegetables and 
edible oils). Flour milling, sugar refining 
and tobacco processing are important to 
the domestic market, as are metal indus- 
tries and car assembly. 700 textile mills 
supply nearly 30% of the home market. 

The five year plan for 1973-77 originally 
called for investments of 26,300m. dirhams 
but this was revised to 39,770m. dirhams in 
the wake of the dramatically increased 
phosphate earnings of 1974-75. Much of 
the increase is being absorbed in general 
inflation following the oil crisis, but the 
new level of investment should allow an 
increase in the real growth rate to 7.5%. In 
an attempt to raise the extra finance Mo- 
rocco has launched a new series of invest- 
ment codes encouraging investment in all 
the major economic sectors, and granting 
very liberal arrangements. 

But the ambitious goals expressed in the 
plan will be difficult to achieve with in- 
creasing balance of payments and budget 
deficits in the wake of falling phosphate 
prices and production. This was only par- 
tially made good by increased tourism 
earnings of 40% and a S0% rise in remit- 
tances from Moroccans working abroad 
Heavy foreign borrowing and assistance is 
now required to meet government targets 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


iNDEPENDENCE: 
June 25, 1975. 


AREA: 
783,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
9.89 million. Growth rate 2.3%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Maputo (population 900,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Mozambique escudo. 1 escudo = 100 
centavos. 1,000 escudos = 1 conto. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Portuguese. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique, 
FRELIMO. Sole party, formed 1962. 
HEAD OF STATE: 


President Samora Moises Machel since 
June 25, 1975. 


ESSENTIAL DATES | 


The Aree were already trading for sol when 


Vasco da Gama called at Mozambican ports in. 


1497. Portugal took control of the coast in the 


1500s. In the 1600s the Monomatapa empire 
stretched over present ay Rhodesia ne 


Mozambique. 





June 25, 1962: Front for the Liber tion of 
Mozambique (FRELIMO) founded. 





December 14, 1962: UN General Accombyy 
passes resolution urging members 2 a 


arms sales to Portugal. 


August 1963: FRELIMO guerilla leaders sent : 


for training in Algeria. 


December 1963: Portugal suspended irom UN 


Economic Commission for Africa. 


September 25, 1964: Armed rebellion launched 
by African nationalists. 

February 3, 1969: Eduardo Mondlane, presi- 
dent of FRELIMO, assassinated at Dar es 
Salaam. 


October 1969: Portuguese start five-year pro- 
gramme to build Cabora Bassa Dam. 


December 1970: Acting leader of FRELIMO 
Samora Machel confirmed as President. 


July 1973: Massacre of 400 villagers at 
Wiriyamu. 


April, 25, 1974: Portuguese revolution opens 
door to change in Africa. 


‘ 
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September 5, 1974: Peace talks with Portu- 
guese in Lusaka, Zambia. 


September 8, 1974: Cease-fire agreed. Set- 
tlers try to take over in Lourenco Marques. — 


September 20, 1974: Frapenional Sek 
formed. : 


June 25, 1975: Independence. 
December 17, 1975: Army uprising Ao eae 
March 3, 1976: Closure of Rhodesian border. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


MOZAMBIQUE'’S recorded history dates 
from the 10th century when Arab and 
Indian traders were visiting Sofala to buy 
gold brought down to the coast by Africans 
from the Manica hills and the goldfields 
inland. In 1497 Portugal's Vasco da Gama 
called at Mozambican ports en route to 
India. A system of European trade from a 
few centres on the coast was developed: 


Mozambique town and island had become 
the most important of them by the middle 
of the 17th century. 

Until 1752 India was the focus of Portu- 
guese interest. In the 16th century Portugal 
took over the coastal centres and chal- 
lenged the Arab domination of trade with 
the centre. 

In the 16th century, hearing of the 

wealth of the Empire of Monomatapa, the 
Portuguese attempted to conquer system- 
atically the hinterland, and penetrated up 
the Zambesi River. At its peak the Mono- 
matapa Empire stretched over present-day 
Rhodesia and Mozambique. This period 
marked the beginning of the political con- 
trol the Portuguese held over the territory 
for 450 years. African resistance was main- 
tained from the early 17th century till 1918 
when the Portuguese defeated the Mo- 
kombe of Barwe in the Tete region. 
The first Portuguese settlers obtained 
tracts of land which became the basis of the 
prazo system: they were overlords of the 
inhabitants, with unlimited powers. By the 
18th century, Portuguese interest had shift- 
ed from Asia to Latin America and Africa 
and from ivory and gold to slaves. 

The 18th century was the period of 
slavery on a mass scale: the number of 
slaves exported annually rose from 10,000 
in the late 18th century to 25,000 in the 
early 19th century. Britain abolished slav- 
ery in 1807 and then entered into a treaty 
with Portugal for the gradual abolition of 
the trade. In 1869 slavery was abolished by 
decree throughout the Portuguese empire. 
The former slaves, now called libertos, 
were still bound by contract to their former 
owners. In 1875 the status of libertos was 
abolished but the former slaves still had to 
contract their labour. 

Forced labour policies which continued 
until the 1960s were based on the prazo 
system, the condition of the libertos and 
the vagrancy laws. In the hunt for workers 
entire villages were often decimated. Con- 
tract labour was also arranged for export. 
In the late 19th century a convention was 
signed with the Transvaal and ratified with 
the government of the Union of South 
Africa that South Africa should recruit 
65,000-85,000 workers annually for its 
mines. These numbers have risen through 
the years; in 1961 over 400,000 men were 
working outside Mozambique in the rest of 
southern Africa. 

After the scramble for Africa in the 
1880s prazo holdings were absorbed by 
chartered concessionary companies of 
which there were three in Mozambique. 
African lands were converted into planta- 
tions (usually cotton). The concessionary 
company held monopoly rights to buy the 
cotton at well below the world price. 

Company control and the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1884 required more effective con- 
trol by Portugal of the territory, and ‘pac- 
ification’ began. Only in 1920 was 


administrative control finally achieved. 

The modern period of colonialism began 
with the establishment by Antonio Salazar 
of the New State of Portugal in 1928. 
Tighter economic integration followed. In 
1951 the supposed community of Portugal 
with its colonies was replaced by the notion 
of their being overseas provinces. In 1960 
the UN decided that they were simply 
colonies. 

In this period, too, the Portuguese began 
claiming that their government was non- 
racial. In fact there were two distinctive 
administrative codes for Africans and 
whites. A system of assimilated Africans 
was introduced (assimilated to Portuguese 
culture) who were then supposed to be full 
Portuguese citizens. By 1960 only .08% 
were thus assimilated. 

In 1961 after the outbreak of armed 
struggle in Angola all Africans became 
Portuguese citizens, but in practice African 
areas were still governed by Portuguese 
officials under the old system, and the 
Portuguese government could still legislate 
by decree for the colonies. Nominations 
and dismissals of colonial administrators 
were the responsibility of the Overseas 
Minister. Education and health services 
were minimal. 


The growth of nationalism 


Campaigns against the abuses of the 
colonial system dated from the Portuguese 
New Republic (1910-1926) and various 
organisations of intellectuals were formed, 
in the 1930s and 1940s. At the same time 
cooperative movements began to develop 
in the north in Cabo Delgado. There were 
plantation and dock worker strikes. Only 
fascist corporate trade unions were allowed 
so these actions were led by clandestine 
political groups. In 1960 a massacre took 
place in Muedo in Cabo Delgado. 

Because of repression within the country 
it was easier to organise outside: three 
organisations had been formed. Uniao De- 
mocratica Nacional de  Mocambique 
(UDENAMO)-—Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
1960; Mozambique African National Union 
(MANU)—Mombasa, 1961; Uniao Afri- 
cana de Mocambique Independente (UN- 
AMI)-Malawi. All three moved to Dar es 
Salaam in 1961 when Tanzania achieved its 
independence. They and many unaffiliated 
Mozambicans formed Frente de Libertacao 
de Mocambique (FRELIMO) on June 25, 
1962. President was Eduardo C. Mondlane 
(he was born in 1920, assassinated 1969, 
and replaced by Samora Machel, now 
President of Mozambique). Splits occurred 


‘almost immediately and from the splinters 


Comite Revolucionario de Mocambique 
(COREMO) was formed in Lusaka. It 
remained ineffectual, however, and the 
OAU gave official recognition to Frelimo. 

Frelimo military training began in 1963 


MOZAMBIQUE 
in Algeria. Then Frelimo established its 
first camp at Bagamoyo in Tanzania. In 
1964 the first military units crossed the 
Rovuma River and began the armed strug- 
gle. Frelimo forces grew from an initial 250 
trained men to more than 13,000 and two 
or three times that number in people's 
militia at the end of the war. The Portu- 
guese reaction was reprisal raids and the 
setting up of fortified villages 
(aldeamentos). 

By the end of the war Frelimo controlled 
about a third of the country, and was 
developing basic state functions, such as 
provision of health and education services, 
in those areas. A turning point in the war 
came between May and September 1970 
when a new commander of the Portuguese 
forces arrived in Mozambique—Gen. 
Kaulza Oliveira de Arriaga. He launched a 
massive operation against Frelimo in Tete 
and the north; 50,000 troops were in- 
volved, but the operation was a failure. 
More intensive Portuguese reprisals fol- 
lowed. In July 1973, 400 villagers at Wir- 
iyamu were massacred by the Portuguese. 
In the first four months of 1974, 221 
Africans civilians were reported to have 
been killed by the Portuguese in reprisal 
for aid to Frelimo. Fighting was extending 
to the south and Beira was becoming 
increasingly isolated. 

On April 25, 1974 the Caetano regime 
was overthrown in Portugal. The first post- 
coup leader, Gen. Antonio de Spinola 
made offers of gradual independence and 
elections in the African colonies. Frelimo 
held fast to a demand for complete and 
unconditional independence which it won 
at a meeting in Lusaka on September 8, 
with the Portuguese Foreign Minister 
Mario Soares. 

A transitional government (of Frelimo 
and Portuguese nominees) was formed on 
September 20, 1974. Independence came 
on June 25, 1975 and refugees began 
returning home—about 55,000 between 
November 1974 and March 1975. 

At the time of independence there were 
200,000  Portuguese—over _ three-fifths 
abandoned the country, leaving 80,000. In 
spite of some acts of sabotage, settler 
resistance was insubstantial: there was an 
abortive settler putsch in September 1974. 

In response to the new government's 
austerity programme a revolt of 400 sol- 
diers took place on December 17, 1975. 
Africans involved with anti-Frelimo groups 
such as Coremo were also detained. 

Throughout these troubles Frelimo con- 
solidated and strengthened its position as 
the sole party, and at its third congress in 
1977 re-established itself as a vanguard 
party of the worker-peasant alliance, hav- 
ing as its ideology Marxism-Leninism, and 
with democratic centralisation as its funda- 
mental principle of organisation. The link 
between party and people is through mass 
organisations—these include the women’s 
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organisation, the trade unions, the youth 
organisation, and cooperatives. All Fre- 
limo members participate in the work of 
mass organisations. Party and State are 
separate. 

In foreign affairs Mozambique _ is 
avowedly non-aligned, but maintains 
friendly relations with the Socialist coun- 
tries, stemming from its experiences in the 
liberation war, and from its ideological 
stance. 

Mozambique has provided base camps 
for Zimbabwe guerillas since the beginning 
of the guerilla struggle in north-east Rho- 
desia. It closed the Rhodesian border on 
March 3, 1976 and has since suffered 
Rhodesian raids across the border and 
attacks on its villages, roads and bridges. 

In addition more than 30,000 refugees 
from Zimbabwe are living in camps in 
Mozambique. The UN High Commission 
for Refugees supplies aid. 


ECONOMY 


MOZAMBIQUE is more densely populat- 
ed than Angola, its sister ex-Portuguese 
colony. Its population is around 8.2m. 
(1970 census—including 180,000 whites 
and 40,000 Asians. The UN forecasts 
9.7m. in 1980). Since the census was taken 
many thousands of former refugees in 
neighbouring territories have returned, 
and many whites have left the country. 

Twenty-five main rivers cut through Mo- 
zambique to the Indian Ocean; the most 
important of these is the Zambesi. The 
main ethnic group to the north of this is the 
Makua-Lomwe (the chief linguistic sub- 
division). The Yao live in the Niassa dis- 
trict; the Makonde live in the north on 
either side of the Rovuma River border 
with Tanzania. South of the Zambesi the 
main ethnic group is the Thonga. 

Mozambique has rich potential which 
450 years of Portuguese rule have not 
much developed. It is a predominantly 
agricultural country (90% of the popula- 
tion works-on the land), and produces from 
peasant plots and from the large planta- 
tions introduced by the Portuguese. The 
main agricultural crops are cashewnuts (it 
is the world’s largest supplier with 45% of 
world output, sold mainly to the USA and 
India), cotton, sugar, tea, copra, sisal, and 
maize. 

Tsetse fly over most of the country 
prevents the expansion of the livestock 
industry. There is some prawn fishing, and 
timber is produced, mainly for export to 
South Africa. 

The country has rich deposits of iron and 
coal {iron at Namapa and coal at Moatize 
with deposits of 400m. tons), uranium, and 
undeveloped bauxite deposits in the Tete 
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PER CAPITA GNP: $310 «7s Word ar) 
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Exports (Fob) 
Imports (Cif) | 


Trade Pelee: 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1972 e 
Visible exports — 4,426 
Invisible exports 5,094 
Capital account '959 


MAIN EXPORTS ~ 
Textiles 
Cashewnuts 
Raw cotton 
Sugar 
Vegetable oils 
Timber 

Tea 


DIRECTION OF TRADE — 


1974 Exports to: Portugal 2,529, USA 801, s. Africa 704, ae 358 


344, Spain 260. 


1974 Imports from: S. Africa 2, 209, ponngel 1 1968, Ww ‘Germany 1, 1; 


France 27. 


BUDGET 

Revenue (Ordinary) 
Revenue (Extraordinary) 
Expenditure (Total) 
Expenditure ———) 


“Planned. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Six year plan announced before Apel 1974 coup in Portugal scrap 


replaced by Mozambique government. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment Nh 


Secondary schoolenrolment = 2% ~~ 
Source: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook. : : : 


HEALTH 1967 
Hospital beds 


.. 13,102 / 
Population per bed _ 549 
Doctors 30 


Population per doctor 
Source: UN Statistical Yearbook. 


ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Army 19,000 (35 T34/54/55 tanks). 
Airforce ‘8 MiG 21s). 


Source: International Institute of Strategic Studies 1977-78. 


16,392 


Sources: Boletim Mensal de Estatistica, except where indicated. 


Province, which is rich in other minerals 
and precious stones. 

Moatize can produce about 300,000t. of 
coal a year (though mining disasters in 
1976 set the figure back) and exports to 
South Africa and Japan. 

The country imports all its oil and has a 
refinery, SONAREP, at Maputo. Oil ex- 
ploration has yielded only natural gas de- 
posits. Agriculture and other sectors of the 
economy were seriously hit by the exodus 





of whites after independence. The farmers 
and plantation owners left and more than 
50 firms were abandoned by their owners. 
Disastrous floods in the Gaza Province 


have also set back reconstruction. The 
colonial regime left Mozambique with 
£400m. in debts at the time of 
independence. 


Manufacturing is limited to food pro- 
cessing and packaging for the local market. 
On the other hand one of the strong 


queens mis 


Zambia 
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Cabora Bassa 
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points of the economy is its hydro-electric 
potential. The Cabora Bassa dam on the 
Zambesi in Tete is the largest hydro- 
electric scheme in Africa (18,000 kWh/year 
planned) and will permit the development 
of the province into an iron and steel 
industrial centre, the exploitation of the 
bauxite deposits, and the development of 
extensive irrigation schemes. 

At the moment the main customer for 
Cabora Bassa’s power is South Africa. The 
power came on stream on March 25, 1977 
and at present 408MW is being supplied to 
South Africa—3% of its needs. But for 
political reasons it is not willing to expand 
this supply too much. 

Another reason for optimism about Mo- 
zambique’s economy is that since its break 
from colonial status, it no longer needs to 
sell commodities below world prices, a 
major factor in its perennial trade deficit. 

It has also benefited from the free mar- 
ket price for gold received from South 
Africa under the Mozambique Conven- 
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economy is still 
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the lack of rail 
traffic from 
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President 
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tion. This convention (signed in 1928) 
covered migrant labour from Mozambique 
to the South Africa gold mines, and the 
payment of a portion of the workers’ wages 
in Mozambique in gold. 

Portugal derived the benefit before. 


-After independence Mozambique earned 


about a third of its foreign exchange earn- 
ings from this source (it received annually 
about $50m. in gold payments at the offi- 
cial rate). The free price could be four 
times higher. In addition in December 
1974 the migrant workers received a 21% 
increase in wages. The number of workers 
on the gold mines went up from 82,000 at 
the end of 1974 to 127,000 at the end of 
1975S. 

Then in June 1977 the South African 
Reserve Bank abolished the official price. 
thus ending Maputo’s benefit from selling 
the gold at the free price, though it was not 
clear at the end of 1977 when this new 
policy would take effect. Under the Con- 
vention South Africa agreed to route 


MOZAMBIQUE 
47.5% of its imports through the port of 
Maputo. About half the total cargo the 
port handles is South African. 

Mozambique’s economy remains tied to 
South Africa in other ways: it imports 20% 
of its goods from that country and nearly 
60% of its foreign currency earnings has 
come from that source. In 1970 Portugal 
held 27% of the Mozambican market but 
in later years and especially after indepen- 
dence was unable to maintain its competi- 
tive advantage against South Africa espe- 
cially in the supply of heavy machinery. 
(South Africa sells Mozambique machin- 
ery, iron and steel, fertilizer, coal and 
wheat.) 

But economic cooperation between capi- 
talist South Africa and socialist-oriented 
Mozambique has not been smooth and 
Frelimo says there have been attempts at 
destabilisation of the economy. The Mo- 
zambicans complain that basic materials, 
raw materials and spares often do not 
arrive or are in a bad state or incomplete, 

Tourism, much of which originated in 
South Africa and Rhodesia, has fallen 
drastically. Prior to independence Mozam- 
bique had about 280 hotels, motels and 
boarding houses catering for this trade, 
which was a major foreign exchange 
earner. 

Mozambique declared a state of war 
with Rhodesia, closed the border on March 
3, 1976 and blocked all communications 
with that country. The sum needed to 
compensate Mozambique for the loss of 
Rhodesian traffic was calculated to be 
about £20m. to be provided by internation- 
al aid. 

Mozambique’s development plan is 
based on overall economic planning and 
taking “‘agriculture as the base and indus- 
try as the dynamic and decisive factor’. 

The intention is to increase the socialisa- 
tion of agriculture through communal vil- 
lages, and to launch the basis for its 
industrialisation; and to form a powerful 
working class. In the next few years the 
intention will be to give priority to food 
production, to diversify industry, and to 
organise better distribution and a better 
system for the storage of surpluses. 

Mozambique’s most important cash 
crop, cashewnuts, has suffered from the 
disastrous floods in Gaza Province. The 
crop in 1977 was calculated at only 90,000 
tons. This will exacerbe * an already bad 
balance of trade posit’ sn (1976 exports of 
about $175m. and imports of about 
$400m). 

The problems of manufacturing and in- 
dustry, badly hit by the exodus of Portu- 
guese when Frelimo came to power, were 
exacerbated by 15-20,000 Portuguese con- 
tract. workers leaving in mid-1977. 

For all these economic ills the single 
most important aid would be the indepen- 
dence of a stable Zimbabwe on Mozam- 
bique’s borders. 
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NAMIBIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Under negotiation. S. African target 1978. 


AREA: 
824,292 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
865,000. Growth rate 3.0% (World Bank.) 


CAPITAL: 
Windhoek (population 70,000). 


CURRENCY: 
South African rand. 1 rand = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
English, Afrikaans. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
National Party (white). 
Republican Party (white). 
Federal Party (multiracial). 


South West African Peoples Organisation, 


SWAPO. 

National Democratic Unity Organisation, 
NUDO. 

South West African National Union, 
SWANU. 

ESSENTIAL DATES © 


Sighted by the Portuguese and Dutch, Geman 
missionaries arrived after the 1840s. Germany 
established colonial rule after 1884. On De- 
cember 17, 1920 the League of Nations ove : 


the mandate to South Africa. 


December 11, 1946: UN General Assembly : 
calls on South Africa to put South-West Arica 


under UN Trusteeship Council. . 


December 10, 1959: Riots at Katatura com: 
pound, Windhoek: police shoot 12 Africans. _ 


duly 18, 1966: International Court of Justice © 
rejects complaint of Ethiopia and Liberia that 


South Africa has violated obligations. 


August 26, 1966: Armed struggle launched by 


South-West Africa Peoples’ Organisation. 


October 27, 1966: UN General Assembly reso- — 
lution No. 2145 proclaims mandate is termi- 


nated and passes to the UN. 


July 26, 1970: Clemens Kapuuo appointed | 


chief of Hereros. 


June 21, 1971: International Court of Justice 
declares continued presence of South Africa 
in Namibia as illegal. 


December 13, 1971: 6,000 workers strike at 
Windhoek. Police arrest 13. 


January 26, 1972: South African troops flown 
into South West Africa. 


February 27, 1972: Right Rev Colin Winter, 
Bishop of Damaraland, expelled. 


March 9, 1973: Dr Kurt Waldheim, UN Secre- 
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- August 1973: Elections to self eon 


Ovambo Legislature. 


December 11, 1973: UN Seaurity Couneil aot 


cides to end talks “ Ss, ae about 
Namibia. 


September 1, 1975: Constitutional talks at 
Windhoek boycotted by nationalist groups. 


Talks continue regularly through 1976. 


January 1977: Draft constitution tabled at Turn- 


halle talks, but not agreed by SWAPO. 


July 6, 1977: Administrator-general annonied : 
to organise elections for constituent assembly © 


and supervise transition to independence. - 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


NAMIBIA’S oldest inhabitants are the 
dwindling bands of San bushmen of 
Khoisan stock, one of the oldest races in 
Africa. Other groups are the Damara and 
Nama and Bantu speaking immigrants who 
arrived in the 1500s and 1600s. Among 
these the largest group is the Ovambo 
living in the north and the Herero. 

The Portuguese navigator Diogo Cao 
was the first to discover the coast in 1485. 
In the 1600s the Dutch arrived with their 
East Africa Company ships calling on the 
coast. But the first Dutch settlement was 
further south, at Cape Town which forced 
bands of Nama and other groups 
northwards. 


German missionaries arrived in the 
1840s. The Cape Colony controlled the 
port at Walvis Bay from 1878. The Ger- 
mans penetrated the interior after 1884 
when Dr Nachtigal established German 
rule. The Germans exploited the conflicts 
between the indigenous tribes to subjugate 
the territory, finally defeating the Hereros 
in 1904 and reducing the people further 
under an “extermination order” from 
80,000 to 8,000 people. 

Ovamboland, however, and a 150 mile 
belt to the Angolan frontier, never came 
under German rule and was ruled by 
Ovambo kings and chiefs with little Ger- 
man interference. The four fifths of the 
territory to the south became known as the 
“Police Zone” but by international treaty 
the whole of the country was recognised as 
German. Included was the Caprivi Strip, 
which the Germans had intended would 
give them access to the Zambesi and 
thence to the Indian Ocean (but the Zam- 
besi did not prove navigable). 

At the beginning of the First World War 
43,000 white South African troops invaded 
the country and defeated the German 
garrison of 8,000. German rule ended on 
rales, 1915: 

On December 17, 1920 the League of 
Nations conferred a mandate on South 
Africa “to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral wellbeing and the 
social progress of the inhabitants of the 
territory’. Annual reports had to be given 
to the League. Seized German land and 
stock were expropriated for South African 
settler occupation or returned to the Ger- 
man settlers. Poor land was offered to the 
indigenous peoples; pass laws, master and 
servant laws, and contract labour laws 
were passed to draw Ovambos into the 
Police Zone to the south, to provide 
labour. In 1922 the Bondelswarts rose in 
revolt, but were crushed; the Rehoboth 
people also rose in 1925. 

In 1946 the United Nations succeeded 
the League of Nations and it set up a 
Trustee Committee to work for the inde- 
pendence of the mandated territories—but 
South Africa refused to submit its territory 
to trusteeship. From 1948 when the 
National Party government came to power 
in South Africa annual reports were not 
submitted to the UN. 

For the next period until the sixties the 
struggle for independence took place in 
UN forums and around UN principles— 
such as the UN Charter. A series of 
hearings took place at the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague beginning 
with an opinion in 1950 denying South 
Africa the right unilaterally to qualify the 
international status of the territory. 

At the same time the Nationalist govern- 
ment began applying the policy of apart- 
heid as developed in South Africa in all its 
rigour in Namibia. But political organisa- 
tion and resistance was developing among 
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Black Namibians. The Ovamboland Peo- 
ples Congress was formed by Toivo Her- 
mann Ja Toivo in 1958. It took on the 
name SWAPO (South West African Peo- 
ple’s Organisation) in 1964; its member- 
ship grew and took on a non-regional 
character. Its present leader is Sam Nu- 
joma. Another group, the South West 
African National Union (SWANU) mainly 
Herero, was formed in 1960-61. 


South Africa’s 
mandate challenged 


The series of actions in the International 
Court of Justice continued between 1962 
and 1966. On July 18, 1966 the court 
decided that it had no power to decide the 
dispute. 

In October 1966, however, the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly passed resolution 2145 
which terminated the mandate; the terri- 
tory would henceforth be under the direct 
supervision of the UN. A Council for 
Namibia was set up as the de jure govern- 
ment. And on August 26, 1966 SWAPO 
stated that it had ‘no alternative but to rise 
in arms”. 

In June 1971 the International Court of 
Justice ruled that South Africa’s continued 
presence in Namibia was illegal. The strug- 
gle was also developing within Namibia: in 
December 1971 a massive general strike 
took place with the main demand the end 
of the contract labour system; the South 
African government was forced to make 
concessions, though these proved of short 
duration. 

SWAPO has been operating with two 
wings, one internal and one external, fight- 
ing the war. The armed struggle in the 
north has developed, and by 1977 an 
estimated 50,000 South African troops 
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were tied up there, with their main base at 
Grootfontein. 

A series of political strategies were 
adopted to cope with the increased internal 
resistance to continued South African rule 
and to the depth of the international opin- 
ion mobilised against South Africa. In 1964 
the Odendaal Report gave details of a 
future development plan as envisaged by 
the South Africans: the country would be 
divided up into Bantustans along the lines 
of similar entities in the Republic. There 
would be six of these units and they would 
occupy 39% of the territory. The rest, the 
best land and virtually all the mines, would 
be in the possession of the white settlers. In 
1968 an enabling Act was passed in the 
South African parliament and Ovambo- 
land became the first “Homeland”. 

Then in 1969 by an Act of the South 
African parliament the bulk of Namibia 
was absorbed into the Republic itself: the 
South West Africa Legislative Assembly 
lost its powers and revenues became pay- 
able directly to Pretoria. 

The situation changed rapidly in south- 
ern Africa after the independence of the 
Portuguese colonies and with the intensi- 
fied liberation war against lan Smith in 
Rhodesia. Most important was the victory 
of the MPLA in Angola (against whom 
South Africa had launched an attack from 
Namibia), with its militantly anti-South 
Africa posture and its willingness to pro- 
vide base camps for SWAPO guerrillas. In 
1975 the Namibian National Convention 
(mainly comprised of SWAPO members 
and progressive tribal leaders) became the 
focus of nationalist activity. 

In the face of international pressure new 
political and diplomatic strategies were 
called for by South Africa. Constitutional 
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rallies started in September 1975 and con- 
tinued, at intervals, through 1976. A draft 
constitution was proposed at the Turnhalle 
in Windhoek January, 1977. This was an 
attempt to lay the groundwork for an 
independent Namibia, governed on an eth- 
nic basis—it was not in essence dissimilar 
from the Odendaal plan. SWAPO (which 
continued to organise legally within the 
territory while its external wing was fight- 
ing) was excluded from the talks. 

But any solution which excluded 
SWAPO would lack legitimacy, a fact 
recognised by the Western Powers in their 
attempts to negotiate another form of 
settlement with South Africa. In the inter- 
im on June 6, 1977 South Africa appointed 
an Administrator General for the territory, 
to supervise elections for a constituent 
assembly and govern in the transition 
period. 


ECONOMY 


DURING the years of German colonialism 
cattle ranching and a little mining were the 
basis of the cash economy. From the South 
African assumption of the mandate the 
amount of land in white settler hands 
increased massively (11.5m hectares to 
27.4m ha. in 1946). But Namibia’s main 
riches lie in its minerals and their exploita- 
tion really only began after the Second 
World War. Mining in turn called for a 
greater control of the migrant labour sys- 
tem, improved communications and pow- 
er, and more control of the mining licences 
and taxation. 

The Odendaal Report in 1964 set out, in 
addition to its Bantustan plans, a develop- 
ment plan which would have improved this 
infrastructure. The major scheme is the 
hydro-electric project on the Kunene River 
which is intended to supply power to the 
white cities of the south and to the mines. 
This is where most infrastructure cost has 
gone. Initial power will be 240MW in late 
1977. Most of the dams are located up- 
stream in Angola. The Report called also 
for the “rapid economic development of 
known and determinable mineral re- 
sources”’. It recognised also that a feature 
of the economy was that much of the Gross 
Domestic Product accrued to foreign capi- 
tal—to foreign shareholders in the mining 
companies (making a 30% difference be- 
tween GDP and national income). Multin- 
ationals provide half the investment in 
prospecting and mining. 

Revenue from tax and licensing is now 
paid direct to South Africa and makes up 
nearly half of the total for mining accruing 
to that country. 

The mining companies operating in Na- 
mibia are: } 

De Beers Consolidated Diamond Mines 
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(South African) at Oranjemund, with a 
concession in the coastal region S50 miles 
wide and 220 miles long. De Beers controls 
90% of diamond production (1.5m carats 
per year) and diamonds make up about 
half the value of all mineral production 
bringing the government about £15m in tax 
and grants. Profit: R100m per year. Tax- 
ation is high, particularly on diamonds, but 
there are no restrictions on the repatriation 
of profits and dividends to South Africa or 
other foreign countries. ' 

Tsumeb Corporation (US owned) con- 
trols 90% of base metal production (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, cadmium, silver, tin, vana- 
dium, beryllium and lithium). Profit: 
R15Sm per year. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation operates 
the uranium mine at Rossing. South Africa 
is the middleman and the main financial 
beneficiary (through the South African 
Industrial Development Corporation) and 
most of the uranium is destined for the 
United Kingdom Atomic Authority which 
contracted to buy 7,000t between 1976 and 
1982. It began producing in late 1976 and 
should produce 5,000t of uranium oxide in 
its first year. France and Japan are also 


customers. Recoverable reserves are 
100,000t and total investment now is 
£120m. 


In 1973 diamonds made up R147m. of 
total mineral sales of R230m. (Copper and 
lead: R34.2m.; R17.0m.). In 1974 the UN 
adopted a decree on the protection of 
Namibian natural resources and providing 
for the seizure of cargoes of Namibian 
goods. The US is blowing cool on US 
involvement in Namibia and several US oil 
corporations have withdrawn from pro- 
specting. Behind-the-scenes contacts are 
proceeding between SWAPO and other 
multinationals who do not wish to be on 


the wrong side of a future government. 

Much of the foreign (including South 
African) investment is in the fishing and 
farming industries. Stock raising is the 
main agricultural activity—cattle in the 
north and karakul sheep in the south. 
Karakul sheep were introduced by the 
German farmers in 1907 and are bred 
mainly in the white-owned farms in the 
area south of Windhoek. Nearly half the 
world’s supply of karakul comes from Na- 
mibia and the garment industry of West 
Germany consumes a large share of its 
product. 

Beef and mutton, cattle and skins are 
exported to the Republic. But African 
livestock sales account for only 1% of the 
total trade. Fishing has greatly expanded in 
recent years and now is second to mining as 
an export earner: it is based on pilchards 
and anchovies. The annual catch of 
600,000 tonnes exceeds that of South Afri- 
ca itself. 

Manufacturing in Namibia consists 
mainly of fish processing and meat can- 
ning. Africans provide a cheap labour pool 
for the mines and farms. They are brought 
in from the reserves and return to the 
reserves at the end of their contract. A few 
years ago the International Commission of 
Jurists referred to the contract system as 
“akin to slavery’. The workers were not 
generally free to choose their employers or 
their work. 

Following the strike in 1971 changes 
were made in the contract labour system 
but its basis as a migratory labour system 
remains: the difference is that it is now 
easier for workers to change jobs. African 
trade unions are not illegal but they are not 
recognised in labour laws and are actively 
discouraged. Strikes by Africans are for- 
bidden by law. 


NIGER 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 3, 1960. 


AREA: 
1,267,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
4.98 million. Growth rate 2.76%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Niamey (population 130,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc=100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Banned since coup of April 15, 1974. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Lt. Col. Seyni Kountche, since April 15, 
1974. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


ROCK paintings in Niger’s Air mountains 
dating from 4,000 BC show that at that 
time the Sahara was much wetter and could 
support human and anim+! life. When the 
climate became drier the inhabitants of 
today’s Niger moved south and began to 
develop agricultural societies about 3,000 
BC. Niger became part of the sub-Saharan 
corridor where new agricultural techniques 
and plants flowed from Nubia and the Nile 


Valley. 
Later Niger benefited from _ the 
techniques of political organisation, and 
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iron working passed on from the Kush 
civilisation in Sudan about 600 BC. In 
Roman times Zinder was a terminal port 
for one of the main trans-Saharan caravan 
trails. 

Niger was not the main objective of early 
Islamisation, except on its fringes. The 
Touareg had settled in the Air mountains 
in the north by the tenth century and in the 
extreme south west Niger overlapped into 
the Mali empire which flourished from the 
12th to the mid-15th centuries. But it was 
very much part of the Songhai empire from 
the 15th to 16th centuries. 


After the Songhai were defeated in the 
16th century many of the people moved 
west into the present area of Niamey; the 
eastern part of the country became part of 
the Kanem Bornu empire, while the south 
came under the influence of the northern 
Hausa states. 

The Fulani jihad (Muslim religious wars) 
swept over the southern part of Niger in 
the early 19th century. The European 
explorers also began to arrive; Mungo Park 
in 1805, Barth in 1850 and Flatters in 1880. 
The river Niger then became a border in 
the colonial competition between the Brit- 
ish and the French in Africa. While France 
raced across the desert from Senegal and 
Mali, the British occupied Nigeria and won 
agreement to Nigeria’s boundaries in the 
Franco-British convention of August 5, 
1890. 

The French continued towards Chad, 
defeating the Sultan of Bornu in 1898 and 
creating the ‘Territories of the Middle 
Niger’ as an autonomous military terri- 
tory. In 1906 the colony was incorporated 
into French West Africa and lingering 
opposition was finally crushed on the west- 
ern slopes of the Tibesti mountains in 1914. 


Niger became a separate colony in 1922 
and the capital was transferred from 
Zinder to Niamey in 1926. Nationalism 
first awoke after the Second World War 
when Hamani Diori and Boubou Hama 
founded the Parti Progressiste Nigérien, 
PPN the local wing of the Rassemblement 
Democratique Africain, in October 1946. 
In January 1951 Diori was defeated by his 
rival Djibo Bakary which led to a split in 
the RDA and Bakary setting up his own 
party. Bakary’s Union Democratique 
Nigérien, UDN won the Territorial Assem- 
bly elections of May 1957. Diori gradually 
rallied the chiefs and the Hausa, the largest 
ethnic group in the country, to his cause 
and swept the de Gaulle referendum on 
September 28, 1958 for the PPN-RDA, 
after campaigning for autonomy within the 
French community. He followed with a 
massive victory by 54 seats to Bakary’s six 
in the general elections of December 14, 
1958. 

Diori was elected Prime Minister but 
Bakary went into exile in Ghana where he 
organised his Sawaba rebels, giving the 
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government an excuse to ban the opposi- 
tion on October 18, 1959. 

Following the lead given by Mali, Ha- 
mani Diori led his country to full indepen- 
dence on August 2, 1960 and was unani- 
mously elected President by the National 
Assembly on November 9, 1960. Further 
plots by Bakary’s Sawaba were exposed in 
December 1963 and October 1964. On 
April 13, 1965 a bomb was thrown at Diori 
at the Tabasqui mosque in Niamey, but he 
escaped unhurt and was re-elected Presi- 
dent in September 1965. 


Diori in 
his prime 


Diori consolidated his own position, im- 
proved relations with the radical states and 
re-established diplomatic relations with 
Mali while maintaining strong ties with 
France which provided large financial and 


military assistance. By the end of the 1960s 
he was strong enough to relax a little, 
giving amnesty to all political.opponents in 
February 1968. Meanwhile he spent more 
time on pan-African issues, mediating be- 
tween Chad and Sudan in 1967 and Chad 
and Libya in 1971. 

By 1972 he began to demand a major 
detente with France, saying in January that 
France’s attitude towards his country was 
“archaic, paternalistic and outdated”. He 
was dissatisfied with the French mining 
consortium (which had failed to develop 
Niger’s uranium resources), critical of 
French aid and suspicious of French techni- 
cal assistants for fomenting political trou- 
ble. Student demonstrations broke out at 
the time of a visit by President Pompidou 
in February 1972. 

Discontent grew in 1973 as Niger came 
into the grips of the Sahelian drought and 
the government was accused of mishan- 


dling drought relief, with food supplies 
being illegally taken by ministers and offi- 
cials. More student strikes occurred be- 
tween October 1973 and January 1974. 

The situation was serious enough to 
provoke a military coup which took place 
on April 15, 1974 led by the Chief of the 
Armed Forces Lt. Col. Seyni Kountche. 
Over 100 died including Diori’s wife, while 
Diori was imprisoned. 

Kountche suspended the constitution, 
banned party politics and set up a Supreme 
Military Council to rule the country. The 
new government was popular because it 
was soon able to rectify the errors of the 
Diori regime. Drought relief was much 
better run, according to the testimony of 
international organisations. A tougher, na- 
tionalistic line was pursued against France 
by improving the cooperation agreements, 
expelling the head of the French military 
mission, instructing France to withdraw all 
troops stationed in the country and renego- 
tiating the uranium mining agreement. 
Also foreigners were banned from many 
categories of medium and small scale busi- 
ness. Djibo Bakary returned from exile 
after the military coup, but he was soon 
accused of an abortive plot discovered in 
August 1975, organised by Maj. Souna 
Sani Sido. 

On February 21, 1976 Kountche dis- 
missed his top military advisers and an- 
nounced a predominantly civilian cabinet 
in an effort to get wider national support. 
This led the dismissed officers and others 
to attempt another coup on March 14, 
1976. The coup failed after considerable 
bloodshed and nine were executed includ- 
ing Maj. Moussa Bayere, the head of 
national security, and the secretary general 
of the leading trade union. 22 others were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


ECONOMY 


NIGER has one of the lowest per capita 
incomes in Africa and is defined as one of 
Africa’s poorest countries by the United 
Nations. Its population was 4.8 million in 
1977, growing at 2.8% a year. Its already 
weak economy was probably the hardest 
hit of all the Sahelian countries by the 
drought of the 1970s which reached a peak 
in 1972-73. The drought cut all agricultural 
production of foodstuffs and export crops 
to disaster levels and reduced the livestock 
herd by more than half. Though there was 
slightly better rainfall in the 1974-75 sea- 
son, improving cereal production, Niger 
was hit again in 1976 with insect pests and 
rodents ravaging the remains of poor 
crops. 

The result is a negative growth rate 
throughout the 1970s with GDP in 1977 


estimated to be lower than it was in 1970. 
The World Bank suggested a negative 
growth rate of 3.8% annually while a more 
optimistic estimate by the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa put the fall throughout 
the seventies at 0.4% a year. 

This gloomy situation is alleviated by the 
growing uranium production with pros- 
pects of more mines and higher prices in 
future. But improvements in the balance of 
payments will not automatically help the 
main part of the traditional economy. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture provides occupation for 
nearly 90% of the population and contri- 
butes more than 50% to the GDP at factor 
cost. Crops are grown in the south where 
rainfall is sufficient but elsewhere it can 
sustain only inadequate pastures for no- 
madic livestock. Livestock production was 
growing fast enough to keep pace with the 
population increase and provide a valuable 
export to Nigeria, but the drought cut the 
cattle herd from an estimated 4 million to 2 
million with a similar effect on sheep and 
other livestock. A major stock rebuilding 
programme is now going ahead with assis- 
tance from the EEC, France, Saudi Arabia 
and the United States. 

Niger’s main cereal crops of millet, sor- 
ghum, niebe, rice and maize were reduced 
from a half to a third by the drought. They 
then revived in 1974-75 in a better season, 
only to be cut back to drought levels in 
1975-76. The same pattern, in an even 
more exaggerated form, was followed in 
groundnuts, the principal cash crop. The 
drought reduced production from 260,000 
tons to only 77,000t., then after a better 
year in 1974-75 production fell further to 
only 41,000t. in 1975-76, a 20 year low. 
Cotton was the one bright spot with pro- 
duction in 1976 higher than it was before 
the drought. 


Mining 


With important uranium deposits al- 
ready being exploited and others in pros- 
pect and the discovery of coal, phosphates 
and traces of oil, Niger has considerable 
mineral potential. Meanwhile uranium is 
rescuing the economy. 

Production began at Arlit in 1971 at 471 
metric tons increasing to 1,459t. in 1976. 
The mining company Société des mines de 
l’Air, SOMAIR is mainly owned by the 
French Atomic Energy Commission and 
other French interests but in April 1975 the 
Niger government after long negotiations 
had its shareholding increased from 17% to 
33%. The mine had reached full capacity in 
1976, but it was able to benefit greatly from 
rising prices. Its sales were 6.3 billion CFA 
francs in 1974 and 21.0 billion in 1976. 

Another mine is being developed at 
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Akatoua by Cominak formed by Japanese 
and French interests with the Nigerian 
government (31%). It should begin pro- 
duction in 1978 with output rising eventual- 
ly to 2,000t. annually. A French-US con- 
sortium also hopes to begin production at 
Imouraden in 1980. The mining companies 
have agreed to build a major road into the 
mining area at Arlit-Agadez at a cost of 
25,000 million CFA francs. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing only contributes some 
10% to the GDP. 65% of the total is 
concentrated on food and processing— 
particularly oil and rice mills, cotton gin- 
neries and tanneries. Industry will be 
helped by delivery of power from Nigeria’s 
Kainji dam when the power lines are 
completed. The oil crushing situation in 
1976 was bleak with oil mills equipped to 
crush 100,000 tons being supplied with only 
8,000 tons of groundnuts. 

Improved uranium production and 
prices showed in the balance of payments 
when the trade deficit was reduced from a 
record 10.5 billion CFA francs in 1974 to 
2.3bn. deficit in 1975. Earnings from urani- 
um make up over 90% of total exports. 

This situation has allowed Niger to bal- 
ance its budgets and to quadruple the 
amount allocated to the development bud- 
get. But state development expenditure 
still relies mainly (85%) on external fund- 
ing and total foreign debt increased from 
28bn. CFA francs before the drought in 
1973, to 61.6bn. in 1976 with debt servicing 
up to 2.3bn. or 6.6% of national exports. 

With increased foreign assistance, in- 
creased imports of relief supplies and min- 
ing equipment for the uranium mines and 
declining food production, inflation be- 
came a serious problem with food prices up 
by 40% and the traditional price index up 
29% in 1976. 

Uranium should ensure the future finan- 
cial situation. Everything now depends on 
how the Niger government utilises its extra 
revenue and foreign assistance in effective 
plans to increase agricultural productivity. 
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NIGERIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 1, 1960. 


AREA: 
356,669 sq. miles (913,000 sq. km.) 


POPULATION 1978: 
68.45 million. Growth rate 2.86%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Lagos (population 2.7 million). 


CURRENCY: 
Naira. 1 naira=100 kobos. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

All political parties banned after coup of 
May 1966. Government announced it will 
allow parties to be formed from October 
1978. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Lt. Gen. Olusegun Obasanjo since Febru- 
ary 13, 1976. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Britain took Lagos in 1861 and expanded north- 

wards. Nigeria was declared a colony on Janu- 

ary 1, 1900, but Lord Lugard still had to conquer 

the north between 1901 and 1906. 

October 1, 1960: Independence granted as a 
Federal state within the Commonwealth. 


May 1962: Political crisis in Western Region 
starts. Regional government suspended and 
state of emergency declared. 


September 11, 1963: Chief Awolowo, leader of 


opposition Action Group, sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment. 


October 1, 1963: Republic created with Dr 
Nnamdi Azikiwe as President. 


December 30, 1964: First post-independence 
- elections. Suspicions of rigging. 


September 1965: Further riots and distur- 
bances in Western Region. 


January 15, 1966: Coup by young officers 
(mostly Ibo) resulted in killing of many political 
leaders. Power assumed by General J. T. U. 
Aguiyi-lronsi. 


May 29, 1966: Massacres of Ibos in north. 


January 4, 1967: Meeting at Aburi in Ghana 
attempts to prevent Biafran secession. 


May 27, 1967: Gowon creates 12 new states. 


May 30, 1967: Colonel Chukwuemeka Ojukwu 
proclaims Biafra as independent state. 


July 6, 1967: Civil war starts. ' 
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August 18, 1967: Biafran troops reach Ore, 
furthest point in their drive towards Lagos. ~ 


October 5, 1967: Federal counter offensive 
takes Enugu, Biafran capital. 


January 12, 1970: Biafra capitulates and 
Ojukwu flees to Ivory Coast. 


October 1, 1970: Gowon sets target for return 
to civilian rule by 1976. 


November 25, 1973: Population census gives 
Nigeria population of 79.7m. Results can- 
celled May 1974. 


October 1, 1974: Gowon announces indefinite 
postponement of return to civilian rule. 


December 1974: Government announces mas- 
sive salary increases for public employees 
following Udoji report. 


1975: Over-ordering of cement causes conges- 
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tion at agape port, Lagos. 


July 29, 1975: Murtala Muhammed. takes 
power. 


October 1, 1975: Muhammed announces te- 
turn to civilian rule by 1979. 


February 3, 1976: Assets tribunal en and 
all state governors dismissed. Announcement 
of creation of 7 new states and eventual shift 
of Federal capital to Abuja. aed 

February 13, 1976: Attempted coup led by Lt 
Col. B. S. Dimka thwarted, but Mavala Bu, 
hammed assassinated. BO ES 


March 12, 1976: After trial 31. army. otcer 
executed. May 15, 1976: Dimka executed. _ i 


October 7, 1976: Draft constitution adopted. 


August 31, 1977: Constituent ape 
elected. 








POLITICAL HISTORY 


NIGERIA is an amalgamation of many 
republics, kingdoms and princely states 
which formed a belt of the Great Empires 
of Western Saudan. The indigenous popu- 
lation who lived on the fringes of the rain 
forest were joined by those migrating from 
across the Sahara Desert and Lake Chad in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The early kingdoms included the power- 
ful Kanem Empire of which Bornu was the 
capital and which by the end of the 11th 
century AD extended both east and west of 
Lake Chad; the Hausa kingdoms in the 
north, and the Yoruba kingdoms in the 
west. 

The Yorubas and Hausas early devel- 
oped their own civilisations and lived in 
well organised societies. They were famous 
for their commerce and arts and crafts, 
especially their sacred carvings (terracotta 
and Bini bronze figures). They also em- 
braced Islam, introduced to them by their 
Fulani conquerors from North Africa. 

By the end of the 16th century the Fulani 
had established suzerainty over most of 
Hausaland. Perhaps the greatest of the 
Fulani religious leaders was Shehu Othman 
dan Fodio (1754-1817). He expanded the 
Fulani Empire and the supremacy of Islam 
by waging jihads (Holy wars). Meanwhile 
the city state of Benin was reaching its apex 
and acquiring a reputation as the “‘city of 
blood” because of its human sacrifices. 

Two Portuguese navigators, Fernando 
Po and Pero de Centra, reached the site of 
modern Lagos in 1470, and from there 
explored the Bight of Benin and the Bight 
of Bonny (Biafra) in 1472. The Portuguese 
explorer, Jao Affonso d’Aveiro, visited the 
Oba (king) of Benin in 1485 and the 
following year the Oba exchanged ambas- 
sadors with the King of Portugal. 

More European slave traders followed 
and by the middle of the 16th century the 
area had become known as the ‘Slave 
Coast”. With the abolition of the slave 
trade, British firms which had established 
slave trading posts along the coast turned 
their attention to palm oil, palm kernels, 
rubber and other raw materials. 

In 1849 the British Government showed 
its first official interest by appointing John 
Beecroft consul and agent for the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra. His brief was ‘to regu- 
late the legal trade between the ports of 
Benin, Brass, new and old Calabar, Bon- 
ny, Bimbia and the Cameroon”. 

King Kosoko of Lagos resisted Bee- 
crofts’s arrival in Lagos and British inter- 
ference with the slave trade. With British 
support Kosoko was deposed on January 1, 
1852. His pro-British nephew, Prince Aki- 
toye, ascended the throne, and signed a 
treaty with Britain ending the slave trade, 
allowing the British to trade freely with his 
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domain, and Christian 
missionaries. 

Akitoye died in September 1853 and was 
succeeded by his son, Docemo. On August 
6, 1861, Docemo and four of his senior 
chiefs ceded Lagos to the British. In 1862 
Lagos was declared a Colony. From 1866 
to 1874 it was administered from Freetown 
and from 1874 to 1886 from Accra as part 
of the colony of the Gold Coast. In January 
1886 it became the Colony and Protector- 
ate of Lagos. 

On July 10, 1886, the British Govern- 
ment granted a royal charter to the Nation- 
al African Company (NAC), which had 
been formed in 1882 to take over the assets 
of the United African Company (UAC) 
formed earlier in 1879 by the four largest 
British Companies operating on the Niger. 

Later the company was renamed the 
Royal Niger Company Chartered and 
Limited. On October 18, 1887, the British 
Government extended the areas under 
British protection to include all the terri- 
tories in the basin of the Niger and its 
affluents. In 1893, this was called the Niger 
Coast Protectorate. 

Because of the growing opposition of the 
local people to the activities of the Royal 
Niger Company, the British Government 
sent captain Frederick Lugard to the area 
in March 1898 to raise troops to help the 
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company to maintain its authority. Lugard 
established a force of 2,000 men which 
became the nucleus of the West African 
Frontier Force. 

The charter of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany was revoked on December 1, 1899, 
and the next day the British Government 
assumed the administration of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria. The other areas north of 
Idah were proclaimed the Protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria. 

The name Nigeria—Niger-area—was 
coined by an English journalist, Miss Flora 
Shaw, to describe an area of British influ- 
ence in West Africa in an article published 
in the London Times on January 8, 1897. 
Miss Shaw was later to marry Lugard the 
creator of modern Nigeria. 

According to official Nigerian: history, 
however, “the name Nigeria is derived 
from an African word ‘Nigr’, meaning 
great river. ‘Nigeria’ therefore means ‘land 
of the Mighty River”. 

Lugard was appointed first British High 
Commissioner for the Protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria, with his headquarters at 
Jebba, Sir Ralph Moore, High Commis- 
sioner for the Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria was based in Calabar. Lugard 
moved his headquarters to Zunguru in 
1902. 
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The Colony and Protectorate of Lagos 
was merged with the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria in 1906 to form the 
Colony and Protectorate of Southern Ni- 
geria, with Sir Walter Egerton as governor. 
On January 1, 1914, North and South 
merged to form the Colony and Protector- 
ate of Nigeria with Lugard as its first 
governor-general. 

Lugard introduced the system of indirect 
rule, which left the powerful traditional 
rulers and their chiefs with a good deal of 
autonomy in local affairs while the govern- 
ment kept overall responsibility for law 
and order. Lugard left at the end of the 
First World War and was succeeded in 
August 1919 by Sir Hugh Clifford. In 1922 
the British mandated territory of the Cam- 
eroon, part of the former German colony 
was added to Nigeria for administrative 
convenience. 

A new constitution in 1922 provided for 
a 46 member Legislative Council for the 
Colony (Lagos) and the Southern Prov- 
inces with the governor as the legislative 
authority for the Northern Provinces. Ten 
of the council members were to be Nigeri- 
ans, three to be elected by adult suffrage 
from Lagos and one from Calabar, and the 
others to be nominated by the governor. 

1922 also saw the formation in Lagos of 
the first Nigerian political party—the Nige- 
rian National Democratic Party (NNDP)— 
by Herbert Macaulay, a British trained 
civil engineer and surveyor. Its aim was 
self-government within the British Empire. 
In the 1923 election to the Legislative 
Council, the party won all three Lagos 
seats. 

On March 29, 1934, another political 
party, the Lagos Youth Movement was 
formed by two journalists, Ernest [koli and 
Samuel Akinsanya, and a medical practi- 
tioner, J. C. Vaughan. The LYM accused 
the NNDP of being “too gradualist” and 
demanded immediate self-government for 
the country. Two years later the LYM 
changed its name to the Nigerian Youth 
Movement but its leadership remained the 
same. 

On August 26, 1944, a new political 
movement, the National Council of Ni- 
geria and the Cameroons (NCNC), was 
launched at a mass meeting in Lagos under 
the auspices of the Nigerian Union of 
Students. Macaulay, leader of the NNDP, 
was elected its first national president, and 
Nnamdi Azikiwe (Zik), a journalist and 
political scientist, was elected general sec- 
retary. The party committed itself to na- 
tional unity ‘the complete eradication of 
all forms of colonialism and imperialism, 
racialism and discriminatory laws” and the 
achievement of “socialism for Nigeria”’. 

In 1946 a new constitution—called the 
Richards Constitution after the governor, 
Sir Arthur Richards—was introduced to 
replace the 1922 constitution. It divided 
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the country into three regions—North, 
West and East, with the Southern Camer- 
oons forming part of the Eastern Region. 
The North and West had a two-chamber 
legislature (a House of Assembly and a 
House of Chiefs) and there was a central 
legislative council for the whole country. 

The constitution was opposed by the 
various political parties; the main criticisms 
were that regionalism would destroy na- 
tional unity and that the preponderance of 
unofficial and nominated members in the 
legislatures made a nonsense of the demo- 
cratic process. 

The NCNC decided to send a seven-man 
protest delegation to the British Colonial 
Secretary in London. Macaulay, leader of 
the party who would have headed the 
delegation, took ill in Kano while on a 
countrywide tour to raise funds and died in 
Lagos on May 7, 1946. The British Colo- 
nial Secretary received the delegation, now 
headed by Azikiwe, on August 13, 1947, 
and advised them to return home and give 
the constitution a trial. 


A series of 
constitutions 


In May 1948 some young Northerners, 
led by Dr. R. A. Dikko, the first Northern 
Nigerian to qualify from a British Universi- 
ty as a medical doctor, formed a cultural 
discussion group, the Jami-Yyar Mutanen 
Arewa (Union of the people of the North). 
A new constitution—the Macpherson Con- 
stitution—announced in 1951, greatly in- 
creased regional autonomy and introduced 
a ministerial system of government for the 
regions and at the centre. 

Before the Macpherson Constitution 
was launched three new political parties 
were formed, two in the North and one in 
the West. They were, the Northern Peo- 
ple’s Congress (NPC), led by Alhaji Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto 
and a grandson of Shehu Othman dan 
Fodio, and the Northern Elements Pro- 
gressive Union (NEPU), led by Mallam 
Aminu Kano, and, in the West, the Action 
Group (AG), led by Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo. 

In the 1951 regional elections, the NPC 
gained control of the North, the AG cap- 
tured the West and the NCNC won in the 
East. The NPC also gained the majority of 
seats in the Federal House of 
Representatives. 

In March 1953 an attempt by a leading 
Action Group member of the House of 
Representatives, Chief Anthony Enahoro, 
to introduce a motion seeking self-govern- 
ment in 1956 led to Nigeria’s first major 
constitutional crisis. 

But after a series of meetings and consti- 
tutional conferences held in London in 
1953, a new constitution, known as the 
Lyttelton Constitution after Oliver Lyttel- 


ton (later Lord Chandos) the British Colo- 
nial Secretary was introduced on October 
1, 1954. Under the new constitution, Lagos 
was detached from the Western Region 
amd made a Federal Territory and South- 
ern Cameroons was excised from Eastern 
Nigeria and constituted into a separate 
region. 

Membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives was increased to 184, made up as 
follows: North 92, West and East 42 each, 
Southern Cameroons, six, and Lagos two. 
The regional governments were to be 
headed by premiers, with their British 
governors retaining the right to veto Bills. 
Dr Azikiwe, leader of the NCNC, became 
Premier of the East, Chief Awolowo, lead- 
er of the AG, Premier of the West, Alhaji 
Sir Ahmadu Bello, leader of the NPC, 
Premier of the North, and Dr Emmanuel 
Endeley, leader of the Kamerun National 
Congress (KNC), leader of Government 
Business in the Southern Cameroon. 

Another constitutional conference held 
in London from May 23 to June 26, 1957 
decided to create a national Prime Minis- 
ter. It also agreed to raise Southern Cam- 
eroon to the status of a region with its own 
Premier. The Eastern and Western Re- 
gions became self-governing on August 8, 
1957 and the Northern Region on March 
15, 1959. 

On September 2, 1957, Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, deputy leader of NPC and 
Federal Minister of Transport, was ap- 
pointed Nigeria’s first Prime Minister by 
the Governor-General, Sir James Robert- 
son. Alhaji Abubakar, who was later 
knighted, immediately formed a national 
government, consisting of six ministers 
from the NCNC, four from the NPC, two 
from the AG and one from the KNC. 

On September 26, 1957, the appoint- 
ment was announced of Sir Henry Willink, 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
to chair a four-man commission to inquire 
into the fears of Nigerian minorities. Sir 
Henry and his colleagues arrived in Lagos 
on November 23, 1957, to commence 
work. They did not recommend new states, 
but the establishment of “Minority Areas” 
and ‘Special Areas” to ensure greater 
Federal government involvement. 

At the resumed constitutional confer- 
ence in London in September 1958, it was 
agreed that Nigeria should become inde- 
pendent on October 1, 1960. In the pre- 
independence elections heid in January 
1959, the NPC won 148 seats, the NCNC- 
NEPU alliance gained 89 seats and the AG 
and its allies (the COR State Movement 
and the United Middle Belt Congress) 
secured 79 seats. The NPC and the NCNC 
formed a coalition government under the 
premiership of Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa. Dr Azikiwe resigned as Premier of 
the East to become President of the Senate 
and Chief Awolowo left the Western Re- 


gion to become leader of the opposition in 
the Federal House of Representatives. 

Nigeria became independent on October 
1, 1960, with Balewa heading an NPC- 
NCNC coalition government, and on No- 
vember 16, Dr Azikiwe became the coun- 
try’s first African governor-general, suc- 
ceeding Sir James Robertson. 

In May 1962 a split occurred in the 
Action Group and an attempt was made by 
the majority to remove Chief Akintola 
from the premiership of Western Nigeria. 
This led to fighting on the floor of the 
Western House of Assembly, the suspen- 
sion of the regional government and the 
declaration of a state of emergency in the 
region by the Federal Government. This 
marked the beginning of political trouble 
in Nigeria that was eventually to lead to 
civil war. 

On November 2, Chief Awolowo and 27 
members of his party were arrested and 
charged with plotting to overthrow the 
Federal Government by force. Chief Anth- 
ony Enahoro, a vice-president of the party, 
and S. G. Ikoku, Federal Secretary, and 
two others who were also named in the 
charge fled the country. 

Chief Awolowo’s trial opened in Lagos 
on November 12; on November 27, Chief 
Enahoro was arrested in London, and was 
repatriated to Nigeria on May 16, 1963, 
after losing his legal battles in the English 
courts to prevent his extradition under the 
Fugitive Offenders’ Act of 1881. Chief 
Akintola was reinstated as Premier of 
Western Nigeria in January 1963 by the 
northern dominated federal government. 

The power of the state was then turned 
on the Action Group leaders. The trial of 
Chief Enahoro opened in a Lagos High 
Court on June 25, 1963, two days before 
the end of Chief Awolowo’s trial. Ena- 
horo’s trial ended on July 31 and on 
September 7, he was sentenced to 15 years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, for con- 
spiracy. On September 11, Chief Awolowo 
was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. 
All but three of those charged with him 
were also found guilty and received prison 
sentences varying from two to 10 years. 

In September 1963 a fourth region, the 
Midwest, was carved out of the Western 
Region, after an overwhelmingly favoura- 
ble plebiscite. The NCNC won the elec- 
tions in the Eastern region. 

Controversy over the population census 
of 1963, showing a majority of northerners 
in Nigeria as a whole, led to new political 
alliances for the federal elections -sched- 
uled for December 30, 1964. The NPC 
teamed up with the Nigerian National 
Democratic Party (NNDP), which had 
been formed by some AG dissidents led by 
Chief Akintola, to form the Nigerian Na- 
tional Alliance (NNA), under the leader- 
ship of Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto. The NCNC and the 
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rump of the AG formed the United Pro- 
gressive Grand Alliance (UPGA) under 
Dr Michael Okpara, who had succeeded 
Dr Azikiwe as leader of the NCNC and 
Premier of Eastern Nigeria. The scene was 
then set for a political battle between 
northerners and southerners. 

Alleging that its candidates had not been 
allowed to campaign freely in the West and 
the North, the UPGA decided to boycott 
the elections allowing NNA candidates to 
sweep the polls. No polling took place in 
the East and in Lagos and in the Midwest 
the turn out was scanty. 

For a while President Azikiwe refused to 
invite anyone to form a government, but 
later agreed to reappoint Balewa Prime 
Minister on condition that he formed a 
broad-based national government and that 
fair elections were held in the East. After 
the eastern elections, the state of the 
parties was: NNA 197; UPGA 108; Inde- 
pendents S50 

Elections held on October 11, 1965, to 
the Western House of Assembly led to 
widespread violence and arson after allega- 
tions of massive rigging against the ruling 
NNDP. This finally gave the soldiers cause 
to intervene. 

On January 15, 1966, a section of the 
Nigerian Army, led by Major Chukwuma 
Kaduna Nzeogwu, tried to overthrow the 
government. Loyal troops headed by Ma- 
jor-General Johnson Aguiyi-Ironsi, Gen- 
eral officer commanding the Nigerian 
Army, foiled the coup attempt, but only 
after the mutineers had killed Balewa, the 
Federal Finance Minister, Chief Festus 
Okotie-Eboh, the Northern Premier, Al- 
haji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Western Pre- 
mier, Chief Akintola, and nine senior 
Army officers. The next day the Council of 
Ministers had “‘voluntarily and unanimous- 
ly’ decided to hand over the government 
of the federation to the Armed Forces 
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under General Ironsi. The mutineers 
pledged their loyalty to Ironsi after an 
assurance that the military administration 
would introduce reforms that would lay a 
solid foundation for “One Nigeria’’. 

On May 24, 1966, General Ironsi issued 
Decree No. 34, which abolished the federal 
system and introduced unitary govern- 
ment. The regions became groups of prov- 
inces and the Federal Military Government 
(FMG) was restyled National Military 
Government. This was resented in the 
North which blamed the government for 
the deaths of the northern leaders. On May 
29, violent disturbances broke out in parts 
of Northern Nigeria in protest and thou- 
sands of easterners, mostly Ibos, were 
killed and their property destroyed. 

On July 29, another coup followed. 
Ironsi and the Military Governor of the 
Western Provinces, Colonel Fajuyi, were 
kidnapped by soldiers in Ibadan and killed, 
and on August 1, Lieutenant-Colonel Ya- 
kubu (Jack) Gowon, Army chief of Staff, 
emerged as the country’s new leader. 

Gowon ordered Awolowo’s release from 
jail on August 3, and freed the NCNC 
leader, Dr Okpara, and other politicians 
who had been detained since January. On 
August 31 he rescinded Decree No. 34 and 
restored the regions and the federal 
system. 

The disturbances in the North reached 
their peak in August-September when tens 
of thousands of Ibos were murdered and 
thousands more fled to the East. After a 
series of abortive attempts to resolve their 
differences and evolve a new formula for 
the country’s administration, the military 
leaders met in Aburi, Ghana, in January 
1967, under the chairmanship of the Ghan- 
aian Head of State, Lieutenant-General 
Ankrah. But they returned from Aburi 
with conflicting accounts and interpreta- 
tions of what had been agreed. 
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On May 26, 1967, Lt. Col. Chukwue- 
meka Odumegwu-Ojukwu, Military Gov- 
ernor of the East, summoned an emergen- 
cy meeting of the region’s consultative 
assembly to review the events. The next 
day Gowon proclaimed a state of emergen- 
cy and announced the division of the 
country into 12 states—six in the North, 
three in the East. The Midwest remained 
intact and Lagos was excised from the 
West to form a separate state. 

Ojukwu declared the Independent Re- 
public of Biafra on May 30. Gowon reacted 
by announcing that Ojukwu had been 
dismissed from the Army and was no 
longer governor of the East. 

The Federal Government announced 
that it was taking “‘clinical action” to end 
the rebellion and met Biafran troops on 
July 6. The Biafrans crossed the Niger on 
August 9 and occupied Benin, capital of 
the Midwest state, and the important ports 
of Sapele and Ughelli. Sweeping across the 
west, by August 18 the Biafrans had 
reached Ore, 135 miles from Lagos. On 
September 20, Major Albert, Okonkwo, 
who the Biafrans had installed administra- 
tor of the Midwest, proclaimed the birth of 
the “independent and sovereign republic 
of Benin”’. 

After stemming the Biafran tide the 
Federal troops reoccupied the region on 
September 22, driving the Biafrans back to 
their own capital of Enugu which was 
captured on October 5. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was helped with weapons from 
Britain and Mig Fighters and Ilyushin 
Bombers from the Soviet Union, while the 
Biafrans had opened an air corridor to 
Lisbon to ferry in arms from Portugal, 
France and South Africa. 

As the intensity of the war increased 
with consequent civilian suffering, espe- 
cially on the Biafran side, world and Afri- 
can opinion was sharply divided with the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) and 
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the Commonwealth Secretariat in London 
working assiduously to effect a settlement 
that would not compromise Nigeria’s sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity. Peace 
talks were held in London in April 1968 
and in Kampala in May, and in Addis 
Ababa in August. 

Tanzania was the first country to recog- 
nise Biafra on April 13, 1968, followed by 
Gabon on May 8, Ivory Coast on May 14, 
and Zambia on May 20. 

Peace meetings planned for Monrovia in 
April 1969 and for Addis Ababa in De- 
cember 1969 did not take place. Mean- 
while the larger, better equipped federal 
forces were slowly winning the war. Biafra 
shrank in size, shifting its seat of govern- 
ment and radio transmitter from place to 
place as Federal troops advanced. 

The end came on January 8, 1970, when 
Ojukwu handed over to his chief of staff, 
Major-General Philip Effiong, and fled to 
the Ivory Coast. The war ended officially 
on January 15 when Effiong went to Do- 
dan Barracks in Lagos, headquarters of the 
Supreme Military Council (SMC), to sign 
the formal act of surrender. 

On the 10th anniversary of the country’s 
independence on October Ist, 1970, 
Gowon announced that the Armed Forces 
had decided to hand back power to civil- 
ians in January 1976 and had set itself a 
nine-point programme which must be com- 
pleted by that date. 

The programme included the creation of 
more states, the preparation of a new 
constitution, eradication of corruption, a 
national population census, implementa- 
tion of the National Development Plan, 
repair of war damage, the organisation of 
genuinely national political parties, a new 
revenue allocation formula, and the or- 
ganisation of elections for an elected 
government. 

From November 25, 1973, to December 
2, 1973, a new population census was taken 
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throughout the country. Much disputed 
provisional figures released in May 1974 
gave Nigeria a population of 79,758,969; * 
the six northern states totalled 51m. and six | 
southern states 28m. 

Addressing the nation in a radio and 
television broadcast on October 1, 1974, 
Gowon said the 1976 deadline for return- 
ing to civilian rule was unrealistic, saying 
that there had been “a high degree of 
sectional politicking, intemperate utter- 
ances and writing, all designed to whip up 
ill-feeling within the country to the benefit 
of a few”. 

Gowon was overthrown in a bloodless 
coup on July 29, 1975, while he was in 
Kampala attending the OAU summit 
meeting. Brigadier Murtala Muhammed 
who took over accused Gowon in his first 
broadcast on July 30 of leaving the country 
to drift and being unable to fulfil the 
legitimate aspirations of Nigerians. He 
confirmed the cancellation of the 1973 
census figures and said that the regime 
would continue to use the 1963 figures for 
planning purposes. Speaking to journalists 
in Kampala the same day, Gowon, in 
Britain, accepted the change and pledged 
his loyalty to the new regime. 

Muhammed immediately launched a 
clean-up campaign in which about 10,000 
public officers, including top civil servants, 
lost their jobs. About 1,000 officers of all 
ranks in the Armed Forces and the police 
were either dismissed or retired for unstat- 
ed reasons. Probes were also ordered into 
the assets of former military governors, 
and federal and state commissioners. 

On October 1, 1975, Muhammed an- 
nounced that the country would be re- 
turned to civilian rule by October 1979 in 
five stages. The first stage would be the 
creation of new states by April 1976; at the 
same time as plans were being made for the 
new states, a committee would be appoint- 
ed to draft a new constitution whose task 
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must be completed by September 1976. 
Stage Two would reorganise local govern- 
ment and hold elections to form a constitu- 
ent assembly which would be partly elected 
and partly nominated. The Stage Two GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: N9,120m. (1973. IMF). 


programme would be completed by Octo- ; 
ber 1978. Stage Three would involve prep- GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $23,080m. (1975 current prices, World Bank) 
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(Naira millions). 


CURRENCY: Naira. Not linked to any major currency. 








arations for elections, the lifting of the ban PER CAPITA GNP: $310 (1975, World Bank). 
on political activities, formation of political 
parties. The ban on political activities BALANCE OF TRADE (Naira milions). Gey, ps sara Ay sis ae 
one) 1778 And the Exports 1,280.8 1,399.1 2,278.0 5,762.0 4,988 6,622 
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number of states in the country to 19. He Cocoa Products — 10.4 12.2 16.0 0.8 14.0 
also announced that Lagos would cease to Sie tanh ; pay ne sae = ae ae 
; ee Groundnut oil and cake 19.6 16.8 23.0 9.8 8.0 3.4 
be the Federal capital and that a new Paim kernels 25.9 15.7 18.0 42.9 10.8 25.8 
capital would be created in 10 to 15 years at Palm kernel oil 6.2 5.6 10.0 _ _ _ 
Abuja on virgin land in the central part of Ase isa 3 ban ge Be aR 
the country. Cotton 414 0.6 5.0 _ — — 
Muhammed was assassinated on Febru- Timber and plywood 7.0 8.0 14.0 11.5 48 1.4 
ary 13, 1976, by Lieutenant-Colonel Tin metal 24.8 19.1 15.0 23.1 18.2 14.6 
Dimka in an unsuccessful attempt to Total exports 8.9 0 : 
overthrow the government. The former PRINCIPAL IMPORTS (nlicn nairas) 
head of state, Gowon, was accused of Orne ona tok animals 87.9 95.1 126.0 155.2 232.0 441.8 
Pee siss thee : nk and tobacco 4s 4.4 4.0 9.1 19.6 63.7 
ee ted oh. 205° 207 #210 «634° 670" 793 
i et ale Mineral fuels, etc 9.0 10.3 13.0 50.9 92.0 181.2 
ments from Britain where he had been Oils and fats — - 0.7 44 1.0 3.6 6.8 24.7 
living in exile. _Chemicats — =122.0 102.6 133.0 188.7 284.0 398.4 
Muhammed was succeeded by Lieuten- Uarutactored coode | 319.4 «267.9 324.0 512.1 888.0 1,135.7 
eG al Olus A Ob 73 BC Heriok Machinery and Kanapert 
Se ee SO asalos ero equipment «428.9 «93926 496.0 608.3 1,306.0 2,447.4 
Staff Supreme Headquarters, and Briga- Misc. manufacture 6 88.1 99.0 113.4 208.0 351.4 
dier Shehu Yar'Adua, until then Federal Other 15.4 8.8 8.0 10.7 8.2 8.5 
Commissioner for Transport, became Jota sc 1,078.9 986.7 1,224.0 1,715.0 3,717.0 5,140.0 
Chief of Staff Supreme Headquarters. ‘Estimates : 
On March 12, Major-General I. D. Bi- DIRECTION OF TRADE: 
salla, Commissioner for Defence, and 30 1975 Exports to: Western Europe 1,648, USA 1,251, UK 646, Japan 165, Eastern Europe 
other Army officers and Abdulkarim Za- 86, Wost Airica 02. 
: eS P 1975 Imports from: Western Europe 1 ae UK 855, USA 408, Japan 366, Eastern Europe 
kari, a radio broadcaster, were executed in 80, West Africa 19. 
Lagos for alleged complicity in the coup 
attempt. Lieutenant-Colonel Dimka and BUDGET (om get Naor) State Budget acbodets 
six others, including Joseph Gomwalk, STATE AREA sq. kms Pop. CAPITAL 1976/77 1977/78 1976/1977 1977/1978 
former Miltary Governor of Benuc-Pla: Mig 0h Sty ae ty MSEC 
teau State, were executed on May 15 for BENDEL 23,875.2 3.568m Benin N341.33m —-N466.3m N121.092m —_N159.299m 
. : Pe BENUE 19,200 3.415m — Makurdi N222.42m —_N302.6m N64.668m —_N77.018m 
the same crime. The British Government BORNO 11,144 154m Maiduguri N253.53m -N427.369m N64.119m _NB4.553m 
rejected pleas by the Nigerian authorities CROSS-RIVER 17,865.6 5.098m Calabar N249.28m = N282.68m  N70.899m —-N94.388m 
to repatriate Gowon to Lagos to answer GONGOLA 13,664 3.730m Yola N247m N274.9m N64.241m N80.208m 
IMO 8,720 5.788m —Owerri N259m N417.8m N81.041m —-N112.375m 
charges. KADUNA 43,372.8 5.767m Kaduna N244m N369m N76.055m —__N101.056m 
On October 7, 1976, the Federal Gov- KANO 26,608 8.126m Kano N269.5m N456.10m N94.171m_ —N125.141m 
: ae KWARA 45,875.2 2.412m  Ilori N277.5 N339.393m —_N56.792 N66.8m 
ernment published the Draft Constitution LAGOS 2,209.6 22 fale N338.53m -N229.1m’N47.458m —_N62.875m 
prepared by the 49-member Constitution NIGER 17,344 1.681m Minna N131.1m N197.617m pe N59.284m 
afti ; ; OGUN _ 13,600 2.182m  Abeokut N180.8 N262.4m 8.640m  N62.422m 
Drafting SOMmnttee (Cc DC) headed by ONDO f ‘avo issn Akure © GNatt.em N321.504m N61.290m —N81.389m 
Chief Rotimi Williams, which recommend- oro / 17,600 7.330m Ibadan N255.6m N422.45m ——-_N87.524m —N166.995m 
P j- ISVs ; ae PLATEAU 20,800 2.852m Jos N265.5m N318.150m N54.519m —N71.879m 
oe erga oad it ae oe Boe Steer an-tYDe RIVERS 11,212.8 2.173m Port Harcourt N220m N293.128m N123.642m N160.231m 
presidential administration. SOKOTO 20,600 6.387m _ Sokoto N208.6m N295.754m N80.841m —_—N107.360m 
Elections to the 203-member Constitu- Sea edn RES oe 
; = . E ($ millions) 
= ei lente a rhe aon Sit 1970. 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
ee cls, PEERS Gelvera- 222 429 376 583 5,626 5,803 5,203 
tions on October 6 under the chairmanship 
of Dr Udo Udoma, a judge of Federal ts as “ed lat i pe Ug 
Supreme Court and a veteran politician of mary school enrolment 7% 7 
the First Republic. Apart from the 203 Secondary schol enrolment a w% 
elected members, there were also 20 mem- HEALTH: 1973 ARMED FORCES (personnel) 
bers, including four women, specially ap- i seates beds ate gp vote agi (85 armoured cars, mixed 
7 sme Military i ‘opulation per 4, pes). 
pointed by oer lena Eat hoi 2'343 Navy 3,500 (1 frigate, 2 corvettes). 
SE Becteors NOL ACeQuately repre- Population per doctor 25,463 Airforce 6,000 (36 Combat aircraft, Migs). 
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Clearing city garbage is no 
longer a problem with the 
Mercedes-Benz refuse 
collector. They are robust 
and efficient and give 
many years of service. 
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The Kuka sewage removal 
vehicle is the most 
efficient you can buy. It is 
rapid, reliable and works 
on the suction principle 
which makes it easy to 
operate. 





The Mercedes-Benz 
ambulance is the only 
vehicle in its class with the 
most up to date equipment 
for efficiency and rescue 
technique. All equipments 
are adjustable and 
adaptable to the 
customer's requirements. 














Mobile Workshop. 


The Mercedes-Benz tipper 
is one of the heaviest and 
most powerful trucks 
available on the market.. It 
has been tested under the 
roughest conditions to 
give you years and years 
of service. 


The MB TRAC 800 Four 
Wheel Drive, is specifically 
designed to perform heavy 
Tractor operations and all 
types of agricultural tasks 
at a low cost to the 
owner. 


The Holmes recovery 

vehicles are tough rugged 
vehicles, that permit safe 
towing without any sway. 


The Unimog Mobile 
Lubrication Unit is light, 
easily manoeuvrable, with 
excellent cross country 
ability which makes it 
suitable for operation even 
in the most difficult 
terrain. 
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or clearing city refuse 


_ Think of Leventis Motors 












Leventis Motors have a wide range 
of Mercedes-Benz special vehicles 
to suit all your needs. So if you have 
a vehicle problem call on us at Leventis 








problems. 








Motors or better still ask us to call 

on you to tell you about the many 
different types of Mercedes-Benz 
vehicles that could solve your special 


Mercedes Benz THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, THE SYMBOL OF QUALITY. 


Sold and Serviced by 


LEVENTIS MOTORS LTD. 


Branches: Ibadan, Port Harcourt, Kaduna, Kano, Jos, Benin, Enugu, Onitsha, Aba, Maiduguri, and Warri. 








ECONOMY 


THE ECONOMY is essentially agricultur- 
al but has been dramatically transformed 
by oil which came into large scale produc- 
tion after the civil war and now accounts 
for about 90% of foreign earnings. Other 
important minerals are coal, columbite and 
tin. Real economic growth was 2.9% in the 
period from independence to 1974 and 
6.0% thereafter. Despite the oil wealth 
income per head is still low at only $280. 

Oil exploration and production is in the 
Niger delta area and offshore. Production 
has averaged more than 2 m. barrels a day 
since February 1976. A National Oil Cor- 
poration (NOC) was established in May 
1971 to provide for government participa- 
tion in the industry. In 1973 it acquired a 
35% interest in SAFRAP and Shell-BP, 
33% in AGIP-Philips and 40% in Gulf, 
Mobil and Texaco. In May 1974, the NOC 
increased its shareholdings in the six com- 
panies to 55%. In 1975 it acquired a 60% 
interest in the marketing business of Shell 
Nigeria Ltd., owned by the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group. 

Production steadily increased from 
$50,000 barrels a day before the civil war to 
a peak of 2.3 m. b/d in 1974. But following 
the oil crisis output fell. This was not 
caused by an oil shortage, but both by 
government conservation policies and by a 
recession of demand in world markets. 

As a result, Government revenue from 
oil fell behind targets. 4.8bn nairas was 
forecast in the 1975-80 National Develop- 
ment Plan, but revenue achieved in 
1976/77 was only N3.6bn. Because of the 
revenue decline the expenditure estimates 
under the plan were revised downwards 
and some projects were postponed. 

At the end of 1975 proven oil reserves 
were put at 2,700 m. tonnes. At the present 
rate of extraction this means the oil will last 
30 to 40 years. The government has said 
that it intends to take over the industry 
completely as soon as the skilled manpow- 
er is available. 

Agriculture accounts for 35% of the 
GDP. The main export earners before oil 
were cocoa, palm oil and kernel, rubber, 
cotton, groundnuts, hides and skins. But 
Nigerian cash crop production has fallen 
heavily since the discovery of oil. All major 
cash crops have suffered. 

Cocoa production forecast in 1975-76 
was 235,000 tonnes, 9.8% higher than 
actual output in 1974/75. The World Bank 
is providing loans for a planned expansion 
of cocoa plantations in Oyo and Ondo 
states from a base of 17,604 to 42,700 
hectares by 1980. Other cocoa producing 
states hope to establish 17,700 hectares of 
new plantations and rehabilitate 800 hect- 
ares of existing ones. 

Groundnut production in 1974-75 to- 
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talled 230,000 tonnes, declining to 150,000 
in 1975-76, a level too low even to feed the 
local crushing mills. 

Successive governments have repeatedly 
declared their intent to give prtority to 
agriculture. But the country still suffers a 
food deficit and in 1976 the Federal gov- 
ernment earmarked N63m. for imports of 
sugar, salt, corned beef, stockfish, tomato 
puree and rice to alleviate shortages. Bet- 
ter producer prices for all main crops are 
now being offered to boost production and 
an agricultural credit guarantee scheme has 
been launched. 

The production of foodstuffs also fell 
short of the needs of a growing economy. 
Gen. Obasanjo launched Operation Feed 
the Nation in his 1976-77 Budget speech in 
April 1976. It involved a drive to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food production. The 
importance attached to the OFN scheme 
was underlined by the appointment of 
Brigadier Shehu Yar'Adua, the Chief of 
Staff, Supreme Headquarters, to lead the 
campaign. 

Rapid industrialisation, mainly in *‘im- 
port substitution” industries, started in the 
civil war and continued after the oil boom. 
Manufacturing accounts for 7.4% of the 
GDP. Under the development plan hea- 
vier industry including liquid gas, petro- 
chemicals and iron and steel will be 
developed. 
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Estimated total expenditure for 1977-78 
was put at N8.6bn., against an estimated 
total gross revenue of N7.65bn; projected 
recurrent expenditure was N3.1bn. and 
capital expenditure, N5.Sbn., making a 
25% rise over the revised total expenditure 
for the previous year. The deficit was to be 
met from internal and external borrowing. 

The Nigerian Enterprise Promotion De- 
cree promulgated in 1972 and amended in 
1976 was designed to change the pattern of 
foreign ownership of industry and allow 
Nigerians to acquire equity holdings in 
formerly foreign-owned business. 

Businesses are now divided into three 
categories according to type of industry. 
One schedule which must be entirely Nige- 
rian owned, another where 60% Nigerian 
ownership is obligatory and a third where 
ownership must be 40%. 

Nigeria’s foreign exchange reserves have 
risen steadily since the oil boom of the 
early 1970s. Over the year to August 1976, 
Nigeria’s holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves were fairly steady between 
$5.5bn. and $6bn. Britain remains the 
country’s largest trading partner. In 1976 
British exports reached £774.2m. Other 
major trading partners are the United 
States, which is the largest importer of 
Nigerian crude, the Netherlands and 
France. 
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the dynamic 
standard for 
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Over the years Standard Bank has 
assisted in the development of business 
from retail and distributive trades to the 
acquisition and management of large 
factories by successful businessmen. 


Standard Bank, with many 
branches all over the country, offers the 
benefit of its experience in overseas 
business transactions and friendly 
advisory service to businessmen 
throughout the country. 





Helping the business sector to 
grow, encouraging and co-operating 
with every businessman is a task which 
the Standard Bank has set itself. 


You can depend on the 
co-operation of the dynamic Standard- 
the oldest and most experienced bank in 
Nigeria. 


me Standard Bonk 


STANDARD BANK NIGERIA LIMITED 


A Member of Standord Chartered Bank Group 





RHODESIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


AREA: 
150,820 sq. miles (389,700 sq. km.) 


POPULATION 1978: 
6.96 million. Growth rate 3.5%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Salisbury (population 600,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Rhodesian dollar. R$1=100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Rhodesian Front (RF), leader lan Smith. 
Zimbabwe African Peoples Union (ZAPU), 
leader Joshua Nkomo. Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU), leader of one wing 
Ndabaningi Sithole, of another wing Rob- 
ert Mugabe. African National Council 
(ANC), leader Bishop Abel Muzorewa. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
John James Wrathall, since January 1976. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


By 1100 AD the stone structures at Great 
Zimbabwe had been built. The Monomotapa 
empire flourished from 1450 to 1719; the Urozwi 
Kingdom from 1500 to 1800. The Portuguese 
arrived in 1510 and stayed on the coast for 300 
years but did not penetrate far inland. Cecil 
Rhodes won his mineral concession from the 
Matabele in 1888. 
September 12, 1923: Rhodesians choose self- 
governing status as a crown colony, by refer- 
endum vote. 


September 3, 1953: Central African Federation 
centred on Rhodesia set up. 

September 7, 1953: Garfield Todd succeeds 
Sir Godfrey Huggins. 

February 18, 1958: Sir Edgar Whitehead takes 
over as Prime Minister. 

December 16, 1962: First major shift to the 
right: Winston Field becomes PM. 

December 31, 1963: Central African Federation 
dissolved. ; 

April 13, 1964: Right-wing revolt makes lan 

_ Smith Prime Minister. 

April 16, 1964: Joshua Nkomo detained. 

November 11, 1965: Unilateral Declaration of 

__ Independence. 


December 2-3, 1966: Unsuccessful negotia- 
gStons between Wilson and Smith aboard HMS 


P “Tiger” off Gibraltar. 


RHODESIA | 


Zambia 


Botswana 


South Africa 


Towns 

Roads 

Railways 
International Airports 
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Tobacco 


Cotton 


October 9-13, 1968: Second round of negotia- 
tions between Wilson and Smith abroad HMS 
“Fearless’'at Gibraltar fail. 


March 2, 1970: Republic established. 


November 24, 1971: Independence agreement 
signed at Salisbury between Premier Smith 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home subject to ‘‘Ac- 
ceptability test’. 

May 23, 1972: Pearce Commission reports 
independence terms not acceptable to 
Africans. 


May 1974: Smith claims to have reached agree- 
ment with Bishop Muzorewa after protracted 
talks. 


December 16, 1974: Lusaka agreement allows 
further talks between Smith and Muzorewa. 


RHODESIA 
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Mozambique 


Sugar Cane 

Tea 

Peanuts 

Citrus Fruits Gold 
Cattle Oil Refinery 
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August 25, 1975: Abortive talks on railway 
coach at Victoria Falls. 


December 1975: Bilateral talks between Josh- 
ua Nkomo and Smith, collapse in March 
1976. 

September 24, 1976: Smith announces Kis- 
singer agreement for majority rule within two 
years. 


October 28, 1976: Geneva conference starts. It 
collapses in December 1976. 


December 1976: Patriotic Front formed, pur- 
sues military solution. 


August 31, 1977: Smith sweeps 50 seats in 
general election and gets mandate to negoti- 
ate internal settlement. 
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NEW AFRICAN YEARBOOK 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


DURING the first millenium AD the area 
now called Rhodesia became famous for its 
gold mines. Arab traders, already estab- 
lished on the Mozambican coast, sought 
gold from at least 7,000 small mine work- 
ings, which have since been discovered. 

The ancestors of today’s Shona people 
established a civilisation by about AD 1100 
which used stone for building and built the 
renowned structures that exist at Great 
Zimbabwe. 

When the Portuguese took control of 
Sofala on the coast at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century they found the Karanga 
firmly established in Rhodesia under the 
tule of Mwana Mutapa, who had built his 
*capital about a hundred miles north of 
modern Salisbury. 

Mutapa ruled most of the area covered 
by present day Rhodesia. His son Matope, 
who succeeded about 1450, brought large 
parts of Mozambique under Karanga rule. 
The Monomotapa empire then reached its 
peak, but it then split into two about 1500 
when Matope’s sons fought for succession. 

The Portuguese arrived in 1510, built 
stone forts and penetrated inland down the 
main trade routes. A major struggle be- 
tween the Africans and the Portuguese 
developed in the 1600s and ended with the 
Portuguese deposing the last Mwanamu- 
tapa, Chioko in 1719. But the Portuguese 
were never able to penetrate far enough 
inland to threaten the kingdom of Urozwi, 
which stood firm for 300 years until the 
early 1800s. 

The Matabele, under Chief Mosele- 
katze, arrived from the south and defeated 
the Urozwi and established themselves in 
western Rhodes. In January 1870, after a 
long struggle for succession, Chief Loben- 
gula took over from his father. In 1888, he 
signed the Rudd Concession with the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, headed by 
Cecil John Rhodes (1853-1902). The con- 
cession gave the company the monopoly of 
mineral rights in the territory controlled by 
Lobengula and in 1890 Rhodes sent a 
pioneer column to occupy and colonise the 
eastern half of the territory, skirting Lo- 
bengula’s lands. 

The capital, Salisbury, named after the 
British Prime Minister of the time, was 
founded in 1890. Lobengula, who felt he 
had been tricked by Rhodes, became in- 
volved in war with the whites and was 
defeated in 1893. There were two subse- 
quent rebellions by the two main tribes— 
the Matabele in 1896 and the Mashona in 
1896/7, which were put down by the 
pioneers. 

The BSA Co. continued to control Rho- 
desia until the 1922 referendum when the 
whites voted by 8,774 votes to 5,989 in 
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favour of responsible government rather 
than incorporation with the then Union of 
South Africa. On September 12, 1923, 
exactly 33 years after the founding of 
Salisbury, the Colony of Rhodesia was 
formally annexed to the British Crown. 

With responsible government, Rhodesia 
was largely independent. Its 30 members of 
Parliament were elected on a non-racial 
single voter’s roll, but a qualified franchise 
with the vote given only to those with the 
requisite income and educational qualifica- 
tions. The British Parliament retained au- 
thority over limited aspects of administra- 
tion, relating to constitutional and African 
affairs. 

In 1953, in a second referendum, South- 
ern Rhodesia voted to enter the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland with Northern 
Rhodesia (Zambia) and Nyasaland 
(Malawi). In the later 1950s political unrest 
in all three Federal territories paved the 
way for its dissolution at the end of 1963, 
but prior to that, in a third referendum, 
Rhodesia accepted a non-racial constitu- 
tion (in 1961) that would provide for even- 
tual majority rule. The 1961 constitution 
was negotiated by Sir Edgar Whitehead as 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and 
Duncan Sandys as Commonwealth Secre- 
tary. Although the nationalist leader Josh- 
ua Nkomo accepted it at the time, he 
changed his mind within days. His indeci- 
sion resulted in the major split in the 
nationalist movement in Rhodesia that has 
bedevilled it, right up to the present time. 


Central African 
Federation dissolved 


The 1961 constitution departed from the 
principle of a single common roll providing 
50 upper roll seats in Parliament—again on 
a qualified franchise—and 15 lower roll 
seats. At the first election under the new 
constitution in December 1962, the right 
wing Rhodesian Front Party was returned 
to power, ousting the moderate 
Whitehead. 

In 1964, after the dissolution of the 
Federation, white Rhodesians were an- 
gered with the British Government's deci- 
sions to give full independence to Zambia 
and Malawi but to deny it to Rhodesia. 
The Rhodesian Front Leader, Winston 
Field, came under increasing pressure to 
declare unilateral independence. 

He refused and was ousted on April 13, 
1964, as Prime Minister by lan Douglas 
Smith, then his deputy and Minister of 
Finance. Smith moved quickly to consoli- 
date his position. In October 1964 he 
defeated the former Federal Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Roy Welensky, in a by-election, 
when Welensky was attempting a come- 
back to rally the forces of moderation. At 
the same time, Smith moved to crush the 
nationalist movements inside Rhodesia by 
detaining Joshua Nkomo and the Rever- 


end Ndabaningi Sithole, leaders of ZAPU 
(Zimbabwe African Peoples Union) and 
ZANU (Zimbabwe African National 
Union) respectively. 

In May 1965, Smith called a general 
election and wiped out the moderate white 
Opposition, winning all 50 white seats. 
Thereafter, events moved swiftly towards 
the climax of Rhodesia’s Unilateral Decla- 
ration of Independence on November 11, 
1965. Although economic sanctions were 
imposed against Rhodesia, including an oil 
embargo (in 1966) which the British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson said would bring 
Rhodesia to its knees ‘‘within weeks rather 
than months’’, the economy suffered re- 
markably little damage during the next few 
years, although in 1968 mandatory UN 
sanctions were imposed. 

Wilson made two abortive attempts to 
settle with Smith—on board HMS Tiger in 
December 1966 and HMS Fearless in Oc- 
tober 1968. On each occasion the terms 
were better than those previously on offer 
and an over-confident Smith started to 
overplay his hand. Believing—rightly— 
that the terms would get better with time, 
Smith rejected both sets of proposals, 
although those offered on Fearless were far 
better than anything Smith is likely to 


_ achieve in the future. 


In 1969, Smith said he was turning his 
back on an international settlement with 
Britain and seeking his own domestic solu- 
tion. At a referendum in that year, the 
electorate accepted the 1969 constitution 
which provided for racially segregated vot- 
ers’ rolls for the first time in the country’s 
history. In 1970, Rhodesia severed remain- 
ing ties with Britain and declared herself an 
independent Republic, with the 1969 con- 
stitution being implemented in March 
1970. At the 1970 general election Smith 
again won all 50 white seats, while there 
were 16 black members of parliament, half 
elected directly and half elected by Tribal 
Colleges of chiefs, headmen and village 
councillors. 

With the return to power of the Conser- 
vative Party in Britain in June 1970, new 
talks brought the November 1971 agree- 
ment between Smith and Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, the British Foreign Secretary. Al- 
though this was Smith’s finest hour, to the 
extent that he had secured a settlement 
favourable to the whites that would have 
delayed majority rule until the next cen- 
tury, there was a fatal flaw in the form of 
the Fifth Principle—namely that any agree- 
ment should be acceptable to the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole. 

In January 1972, a British-appointed 
Commission headed by Lord Pearce. a 
High Court Judge, arrived in Rhodesia to 
test opinion. The African National Coun- 
cil, led by Bishop Abel Muzorewa, was 
formed by nationalists not in detention, to 
oppose the settlement and on May 23. 





1972, the Pearce Commission reported that 
the terms were not acceptable to the black 
majority. 

Angry at what he saw as his betrayal by 
Britain, Smith again promised an internal 
agreement with “reasonable” nationalists. 
However, in December 1972 a turning 
point occurred with the outbreak of the 
guerilla war in north-east Rhodesia, start- 
ing with isolated attacks on white farm 
homesteads. \ 

Determined to crush Zambian assistance 
to the guerrillas, Smith ordered an eco- 
nomic embargo of Zambia and closed his 
borders with that country on January 9, 
1973. This was a grave miscalculation as 
Zambia diverted its traffic to other routes 
and refused to resume traffic even after 
Smith had reopened the border a month 
later. 


Smith talks to 
Bishop Muzorewa 


Later in 1973, Smith opened direct talks 
with Muzorewa and claimed to have 
reached an agreement with him in May 
1974. Muzorewa denied this after his ex- 
ecutive had rejected the plan. A second 
turning point had come in April 1974 with 
the Lisbon coup and the announcement 
that Mozambique would become indepen- 
dent in 1975. 

Smith called a general election in July 
1974 to consolidate his position and then, 
under pressure from Prime Minister Vor- 
ster in South Africa, agreed to release the 
detained nationalist leaders—Nkomo, 
Sithole and Mugabe and their followers. 
The Lusaka agreement of December 16, 
1974, provided for talks between Smith 
and the umbrella nationalist ANC still 
headed by Muzorewa, but hardly had the 
nationalists been released from detention 
when the old rivalries surfaced again. 

In March 1975, Sithole was accused of 
plotting to murder his associates within the 
ANC and detained without trial by the 
Rhodesian police. After a Tribunal had 
ruled that he should be kept in detention, 
Smith, under pressure from Pretoria, was 
forced to allow Sithole to leave the coun- 
try. South African pressure on Smith con- 
tinued, culminating in the August 1975 
railway-coach meeting between the Rho- 
desian Government and the nationalists, 
still led by Muzorewa. The talks lasted only 
one day and, shortly thereafter, the ANC 
started to disintegrate. Nkomo emerged as 
President of the African National Council 
(Zimbabwe), Muzorewa as President of 
the United African National Council and 
Robert Mugabe displaced Sithole as head 
of the Zimbabwe African National Union 
wing of the ANC. y 

In December 1975, Nkomo started bi- 
lateral talks with Smith but these too 
collapsed in March 1976. As the war posi- 


tion worsened, Smith was again forced to 
hold talks by South African pressure. In 
September 1976 he flew to Pretoria to meet 
the US Secretary of State Dr Henry Kis- 
singer. Smith, in a remarkable change of 
political stance, then agreed to accept 
majority rule within two years. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1976, in a radio and TV broad- 
cast, Smith broke the news to a stunned 
Rhodesian public. The Kissinger agree- 
ment was promptly renounced by the Fron- 
line Presidents—Zambia, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Tanzania and Botswana—but Smith 
said he would stand by his agreement. 


In October 1976, the British Govern- 
ment convened the Geneva Conference, 
which had the task of forming an interim 
Rhodesian administration that would draw 
up a constitution for Rhodesia (Zim- 
babwe) and organise free elections. 

With the nationalists in disarray and 
refusing to accept the Kissinger terms, the 
conference spluttered to a collapse in De- 
cember 1976. One important result was the 
formation of the militant Patriotic Front 
embracing the Nkomo and Mugabe wings 
of the nationalist movement. The Nkomo 
wing responsible for the war in the west of 
Rhodesia, infiltrated from Zambia and 
Botswana, while in the south and east the 
Mugabe forces continued the struggle. 


Smith returned to Salisbury, claiming 
that once again he had been betrayed, 
saying that he was the only person to have 
honoured the Kissinger deal. Amended 
terms were brought to Salisbury in January 
1977 by Ivor Richard, the Geneva Confer- 
ence Chairman, but these were angrily 
rejected by Smith as well as by some of the 
nationalists. Smith then promised Rhode- 
sians an internal settlement that would lead 
to early majority rule, but none of the 
nationalist leaders was prepared to negoti- 
ate on this basis. 

In April 1977 as the war situation contin- 
ued to deteriorate, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Dr David Owen, talked with 
Smith first in Cape Town and subsequently 
in Salisbury. It was agreed that new negoti- 
ations would start. 

In Salisbury, Smith was faced with a split 
in his own party, when 12 of his 50 
members of Parliament refused to support 
amendments to the country’s racial legisla- 
tion, allowing blacks to buy land in white 
farming areas. Smith called a general elec- 
tion and on August 31—for the fourth 
successive time in 12 years—won all 50 
white seats with a mandate to negotiate an 
internal settlement. 

The next day, September 1, the Owen 
settlement terms were presented to Smith, 
who did not reject them out of hand, but 
asked for time to consider them. The terms 
provided for a “‘surrender” by Smith to a 
British Resident Commissioner (Field 
Marshal Lord Carver), the appointment of 
a UN peace-keeping force, a six-month 


RHODESIA 
period of transition leading to free elec- 
tions under universal adult suffrage and the 
formation of a Zimbabwe National Army, 
based on the guerrilla forces but including 
some Rhodesian Security forces. There 
would also be a Zimbabwe Development 
Fund of between US$1 billion and US$1.5 
billion, that would be used to finance rapid 
development of the new state of Zim- 
babwe. The plan was rejected by the 
Nkomo/Mugabe Patriotic Front, while 
Smith said he would not accept the Anglo- 
American plan in November. He contin- 
ued to seek an internal solution with Mu- 
zorewa and Sithole. 

Meanwhile, the war position has contin- 
ued to deteriorate. In the five and a half 
years since December 1972 more than 
3,300 guerrillas have died, while the Rho- 
desian forces have lost 400 men. Nearly 
1,760 black civilians have lost their lives in 
the war and 104 white civilians have been 


killed. 


THE ECONOMY 


Prior to UDI in 1965, the Rhodesian 
economy was heavily dependent upon to- 
bacco exports and industrial exports to 
Zambia and Malawi. UDI and the subse- 
quent imposition of sanctions led to struc- 
tural change in the economy. Tight import 
curbs were imposed and the country em- 
barked upon a period of sustained import- 
replacement-industrialisation. The volume 
of industrial output increased 93% be- 
tween 1965 and 1974 when the internation- 
al recession caused a decline in output. 
About 273% by volume of industrial out- 
put represents metals and metal products, 
nearly 14% chemical products and 103% 
foodstuffs. Much of secondary industry is 
concerned with processing locally pro- 
duced minerals and agricultural produce. 

Manufacturing is the largest single con- 
tributor to Gross Domestic Product, ac- 
counting for 22.3% in 1976. Agriculture 
accounts for 17% with the major products 
being tobacco—reduced in acreage by the 
impact of economic sanctions—cotton, 
maize, beef and sugar. Soyabeans, ground- 
nuts, tea and coffee have become increas- 
ingly important in recent years. The coun- 
try is now self-sufficient in all foodstuffs 
including wheat, which is grown as a winter 
crop. 

Mining output has doubled in volume 
since 1964 and increased from 53/5 million 
Rhodesian dollars in 1964 to a record 
R$230.5 million in 1976. Major products 
are chrome, ferrochrome, copper, asbes- 
tos, nickel and gold. For reasons of sanc- 
tions security no detailed figures are pro- 
duced. Although mining accounts for only 

% of GDP, its importance is consider- 
able, since 90% of output is exported. Coal 
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is plentiful and is the major energy source. 
Coal is exported to Zaire and South 
Africa. 

At constant 1965 prices, GDP rose 83% 
between 1965 and 1974, when GDP 
reached its peak level of R$1,345 million. 
Per capita income rose 35% over the same 
period (also in real terms). Since 1974, the 
economy has been in recession, partly 
reflecting the international recession, part- 
ly the domestic political and security 
situations. 

African employment increased from 
656,000 in 1965 to a peak of 933,000 in 
1975—a rise of 42.2%, declining in 1976 to 
926,000. However, because of very high 
rate of black population growth—one of 
the highest in the world at 3.6% annually— 
employment growth has lagged well behind 
population expansion. It has been calculat- 
ed that the money economy needs to create 
a minimum of 75,000 jobs annually over 
the next decade to make up some of the 
employment backlog and keep pace with 
population growth. 

Agriculture is the main employer of 
labour—356,000 Africans employed—fol- 
lowed by manufacturing with 131,000. 
There are 120,000 (1976) whites, coloureds 
and Asians employed in the economy— 
most in manufacturing with 22,000 and 
distribution and hotels with 19,000. 

There are two distinct wage structures— 
one for whites where the average wage in 
1976 was R$5,600 a year and one for blacks 
where the average wage is far lower at $517 
per annum. In recent years there has been 
a growing integration of wage structures, 
as race barriers fall in the economy and 
more blacks earn high incomes. 

The dual nature of the economy ts high- 
lighted by the fact that some 6,000 white 
farmers produced output valued at R$376 
million in 1976, while more than half a 
million black cultivators produced a total 
estimated output of $116 million, most of 
which was for subsistence rather than for 
sale. African farm production for sale has 
however increased significantly in recent 
years, almost doubling between 1971 and 
1976, mainly due to increased output of 
cotton, groundnuts and cattle products. 

Political factors have increasingly dictat- 
ed both the nature and the pace of eco- 
nomic development. Ever since economic 
sanctions were first imposed in 1965, the 
balance of payments has been under con- 
siderable strain and throughout the period 
has relied upon net borrowing abroad— 
apparently from or via South Africa—to 
finance a current account deficit. In all but 
three post-sanctions years, the current ac- 
count has been in deficit, but, particularly 
between 1973 and 1975, Rhodesia was 
highly successful in raising funds abroad to 
finance its current account. 

Exports fell from $322 million in 1965 
before sanctions were imposed, to $208 
million in 1966 and eventually declined to 
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as little as $194 million in 1968 (when there 
were poor harvests). Imports were sharply 
reduced from $245 million in 1965 to $179 
million in 1966 by tough import controls. 
Exports grew strongly in the 1970s reach- 
ing $522 million—a record—in 1976, de- 
spite the closure of the Mozambique bor- 
der in March 1976 which forced Rhodesia 
to rely upon export outlets to and through 
South Africa. 

Imports reached a peak of $427 million 
in 1975, falling to $350 million in 1976, 
partly due to tighter controls but partly 
reflecting the fall in demand. 

As a landlocked country, Rhodesia runs 
a very substantial current deficit on ser- 
vices ($84 million in 1976), as well as a 
sharp outflow on investment account ($45 
million in 1976), reflecting profits and 
interest on foreign-held investments. 

Throughout the post-sanctions period, 
the country’s transport system has been 
under strain due to political factors. The 
closure of the Zambian border meant that 
Rhodesia Railways began to incur substan- 
tial deficits, rising from less than $2 million 
in 1972 to $40 million in 1976/77, when 





both the Zambian and Mozambique bor- 
ders were closed. Fearing economic sanc- 
tions by Mozambique after the departure 
of the Portuguese, Rhodesia which had 
hitherto relied upon the Mozambique ports 
of Beira and Maputo for the bulk of its 
export/import traffic, hastily constructed a 
direct line, via Beitbridge to South Africa. 
Today this carries the bulk of Rhodesia’s 
sanctions-evading traffic, but the original 
line, via Botswana, is still used by Rhode- 
sian businessmen, though it is also impor- 
tant for the export of Zairean copper 
traffic that still traverses Rhodesia and is — 
exported through South Africa. 

At the time of UDI in 1965, the white 
population of Rhodesia was 210,000. From 
1968 to 1972, there was heavy net immigra- 
tion of whites into Rhodesia—many of 
them coming from Zambia—of nearly 
36,000 people. However, the increasing 
tempo of the war, the extended military 
call-up of whites—between the ages of 18 
and 50—political uncertainty and the ‘re- 
cession, resulted in a strong outflow in 
1976 when there was net emigration of 
some 7,000 whites. 


RWANDA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 1, 1962. 


AREA: 
26,338 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
4.57 million. Growth rate 2.9% 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 

Kigali (population 60,000). 

CURRENCY: 

Rwanda franc. 1 Rwanda franc=100 
centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French and Kinyarwanda. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Mouvement Revolutionnaire National pour 
le Developpement (MRND). Ruling party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Maj. Gen. Juvenal Habayalimana since 
July 5, 1973. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The treaty of Berlin of 1885 allowed Rwanda to 
be annexed to German East Africa. After the 
First World War Belgium was given the trustee- 
ship of Ruanda-Urundi. 

November 1959: Revolution starts, later Kigeri 
V flees country. 

October 19, 1960: Rwanda National Council 
formed, elects Joseph Habyarimana Presi- 
dent and Gregoire Kayibanda head of 
government. 

January 29, 1961: 3,000 leaders meet, elect a 
Legislative Assembly with all seats going to 
Hutu parties. Kayibanda becomes Prime 
Minister. 

September 25, 1961: Referendum votes in 
favour of republic, Parmehutu victory in 
election. 


October 2, 1961: Monarchy formally abolished. 

October 26, 1961: Kayibanda President of the 
Republic. 

July 1, 1962: Rwanda independent. 


December 1963: Tutsi refugees in Burundi raid 
to regain power, followed by massacres 
against Tutsi inside Rwanda. 


‘October 1965: Kayibanda re-elected and Par- 
- mehutu win 97% of votes in elections. 


November 1966: Watutsi refugees again re- 
ported to have disturbed the peace. 

November 29, 1966: Republic in Burundi brings 
_ improvement in relations. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


RWANDA was annexed to German East 
Africa in 1885 after the Berlin Conference, 
and the Rwandan Mwamis (kings) accept- 
ed the German protectorate without much 
opposition. Prior to the arrival of the 
Europeans, Rwanda was already a centra- 
lised state and the Germans left the exist- 
ing political structure intact and even 
helped consolidate it. 

Following the first world war, Belgium 
was mandated by the United Nations to 
administer the territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. The Belgians formed an economic 
and administrative union between Rwan- 
da, Burundi and the Belgian Congo (now 
Zaire), until the latter gained indepen- 
dence on July 1, 1960. 

As in neighbouring Burundi, the Hutu 
tribe comprise over 85% of the population 
and the Tutsi 15%. In Rwanda, the Tutsi 
initially dominated the Hutu population 
which led to tribal tension. After 1957 the 
Hutu stepped up their attempts to free 


March 1967: Agreement with Burundi, Zaire to 
disarm refugees. 


May 1972: Relations strained by massacres of 
Hutu in Burundi. 


July 5, 1973: Army takes over under Major 
General Habyalimana. 


June 1974: Tripartite conference by Heads of 
State of Rwanda, Burundi and Zaire. 


July 5, 1975: Mouvement Revolutionnaire Na- 
tional pour le Developpement, MRND formed 
as ruling party to unite the people. 


September 26, 1976: Tripartite summit agrees 
to set up Economic Community of Great 
Lakes, CEPGL with headquarters in Gisenyi. 


Kibongo 
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themselves from Tutsi domination, but the 
latter did everything in their power to 
consolidate their position. 

The UN Trusteeship Council was very 
much in favour of maintaining the union 
between Ruanda and Urundi and also 
favoured the Tutsi tribe which they consid- 
ered as the legitimate power in the coun- 
try. On July 25, 1959 the King, Mwani 
Mutara III died and power was seized by a 
minority Tutsi clan who tried to eliminate 
the Hutu leaders. There was a great deal of 
bloodshed in the latter part of 1959 and the 
new king, Mwami Kigeri V, fled the 
country. 

Following communal elections on Octo- 
ber 26, 1960, a provisional government was 
set up with Joseph Habyarimana as presi- 
dent and Gregoire Kayibanda as head of 
government. On September 25, 1961, the 
United Nations supervised a referendum 
which voted in favour of the setting up of a 
Republic. Parliamentary elections held at 
the same time brought the Parmehutu 
party to power and from this time onward 
the Hutu controlled the government of 
Rwanda. On October 2, 1961 the monar- 
chy was formally abolished and on October 
26, Kayibanda was made president of the 
first republic of Rwanda. On July 1, 1962 
Rwanda gained its independence from Bel 
gium. The new government under Presi- 
dent Kayibanda failed to strengthen na- 
tional unity as it was constantly having to 
keep an eye on Tutsi refugees carrying out 
raids from neighbouring Burundi. In De- 
cember 1963 the Tutsi stepped up ther 
raids and there followed a series of massa- 
cres of the Tutsi 

In October 1965 Kayibanda was re 
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elected as president and the Parmehutu 
party won 97% of the votes. Internal 
squabbles, however, increased and rela- 
tions with the neighbouring countries be- 
came strained. On July 5, 1973 there was a 
bloodless coup and General Juvenal Ha- 
byalimana came to power. The second 
Republic was declared. Supreme authority 
lies in the committee for peace and nation- 
al unity, a committee in which all senior 
officers are members. 

In May 1975 the president spoke of the 
need to unite the people. On July 5, 1975, 
the anniversary of the coup, he announced 
the formation of the Mouvement Revolu- 
tionnaire National pour le Developpement. 
MRND. The manifesto is based on four 
principles, the family, the participation of 
the people, the dignity of work and equal 
rights between the Hutu, Tutsi and Twa 
tribes. Tensions between the ethnic groups 
seem to have diminished and cooperation 
has also developed in recent years with 
neighbouring Burundi. ; 


ECONOMY 


One of the main preoccupations of the 
government is to solve the problems associ- 
ated with the landlocked position of the 
country. Rwanda lies 150G kms from the 
sea and at present about 90% of its exports 
and imports have to pass through Kenya 
and Uganda. Last year’s quarrels between 
Uganda and Kenya led to hardship in 
Rwanda and has since strengthened the 
government's determination to find alter- 
native outlets to the sea. In mid 1977, the 
Chinese completed the construction of an 
asphalted road from Kigali to Rusumu 
which means that there is now an outlet to 
the sea through Tanzania. The European 
Development Fund (EEC aid) and the 
African Development Bank have already 
agreed to finance the construction of a 
road from Rusumu to Isaka which will link 
up with the Tanzanian railway and provide 
another outlet to the sea. Under the aid 
provisions of the Lome Convention, the 
European Community has also agreed to 
finance the construction of a road from 
Kigali to Butare. This will then link up with 
a road, also being financed by the EDF, 
linking Butare with Kayanza. The latter 
will join the Kayanza—Bujumbura road 
and then provide an outlet, via Lake Tan- 
ganyika and eventually to the sea. When 
these roads are complete, the transport 
system in Rwanda will be greatly 
improved. 

The other preoccupation of the govern- 
ment is to ensure sufficient supplies of 
energy. The Ntaruka power station is al- 
ready operational and has a capacity of 
11.3 MW. Another power station is being 
constructed in the same area, at Mu- 
kungwa, and this is being financed by the 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Billion Rwanda francs) 


CURRENCY: Rwanda franc. Valued in terms of US dollar. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 34,864 billion Rwanda francs 1976. ; 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $360m. (1975 current prices. World Bank). : : 


PER CAPITA GNP: $90 (1975. World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (million Rwanda francs). 


1972 
Exports (Fob) 1,795 
Imports (Cif) 3,182 
Trade balance = 1,387, 
MAIN EXPORTS (m RF) i 
Coffee 796 
Cassiterite 490 
Tea 174 
Wolfram 144 
Pyrethrum 79 
Hides 38 


DIRECTION OF TRADE im. RF.) 


1973 1974 1975 1976 
2,786 3,459 3,918 7,535 
2,819 5,394 8,923 9,606 

=33  =—1,955  —5,005 —2az7 
1,701 2,081 2,481 5,764 
433 397 501 490 


190 220 335 507 
150 138 183 168 
109 166 79 121 

96 91 75 131 


1976 Exports to: Benelux 583, USA 93, Italy 85, UK 78. 
1976 Imports from: Benelux 1,901, Japan 1,089, Kenya 1,007, West Germany 801. 


BUDGET 

Revenue 1,874 
Expenditure 2,421 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Five year plan 1977-81. 


2,352 
2,784 


3,255 
3,534 


4,373 
4,389 


5,700 
4,948 


Total investment: 52,567m. (Public 2,607m., Private 11,889m., External Assistance 


38,071m.) 


Main source: Bulletin de Statistique, Rwanda. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (s million) 


1971 
7.68 
TOURISM 1973 
Capacity of rooms/months 6,000 
Number of persons at hotels 42,427 


Beds per head of population: 0.59 per 1,000. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1965 
Primary school enrolment 51% 
Secondary schoo! enrolment 3% 


HEALTH 1972 


Hospital beds 5,380 
Population per bed 724 
Doctors 76 
Population per doctor 52,763 


European Development Fund and_ the 
Arab Bank for Economic Development in 
Africa. When fully operational it will have 
a capacity of 40 million kwh. The project 
will cost over 34 million dollars to com- 
plete. In the south eastern part of the 
country the second stage of the Ruzizi 
project is under study. When fully oper- 
ational the Ruzizi complex will have a 
capacity, of between 300 and 400 million 
kwh. The Ruzizi scheme is a regional 
project being undertaken by Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi and Zaire and will supply electricity. 


The economy of Rwanda is still heavily 
dependent on the export of five products, 
coffee, tea, pyrethrum, tin ore and wol- 
fram. Coffee alone accounts for almost 
50% of the value of total exports. The 
balance of trade deficit is a constant fea- 


ture of the economy although the extent of 


1976 


1972 1973 1974 1975 

6.36 15.59 13.39 29.06 64.28 
1974 1975 
8,340 7,410 as 

64,510 69,165 oS 

1975 

67% 

2% 


_ ARMED FORCES (personnel) ‘ is 
Army 13 750 (12 AML armoured 4 cars), 
Airforce) (3 Magisters). Sas 


the deficit fluctuates m relation to market 
conditions. In 1975 in the wake of the oil 
crisis there was a deficit of over 5,000m. 
Rwandan francs on the balance of trade 
account. The deficit dropped to 2,071m 
Rwandan francs in the exceptionally good 
coffee season of 1975. In September 1976 
the annual summit of the three heads of 
state of Zaire, Burundi and Rwanda met in 
Kigali and agreed to set up the Economic 
Community of the Great Lakes, CEPGL 
with its headquarters in Gisenyi. 

The overall balance of payments posi- 
tion is helped by the foreign aid that 
Rwanda receives. The European Commu- 
nity is still the largest aid donor. Under the 
Lome Convention, Rwanda will receive 
over 67 million dollars in aid from the 
EEC. The second most important donor is 
still Belgium. Recently the Chinese have 
also given substantial assistance. 


SAO TOME 
AND 
PRINCIPE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 12, 1975. 


AREA: 
964 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
83,000. Growth rate 1.2% 
(UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Sao Tome (population 25,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Escudo. 1 escudo=100 centavos. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Portuguese. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Movimento de Libertacao de Sao Tome e 
Principe (MLSTP). Founded 1972. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Dr Manuel Pinto da Costa. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE RUGGED and forested islands of 
Sao Tomé and Principe, which lie some 300 
miles south of Nigeria and 200 miles west 
of Gabon in the Gulf of Guinea, won their 
independence from Portugal on July 12 
1975, after almost half a millennium of 
colonial rule. 

Portuguese navigators first sighted the 
islands in the 1470s; and the first Portu- 
guese settlement was started in 1485. Pre- 
viously the islands had been uninhabited. 

The islands soon became a major stag- 
ing-post for the slave trade between the 
Kongo kingdom and the Americas. A 
slave-worked plantation economy, geared 
initially to the cultivation of sugar, was also 
set up. 

The islands became the largest sugar- 
producing country in Africa, but in 1530 
the sugar boom collapsed when a slave 
revolt scared the plantation owners away 
to Brazil. Slavery, however, remained the 
cornerstone of the country’s economy. In 
the 18th and 19th centuries, large coffee 
and cocoa plantations were established; 
and these too depended on slave labour. 

Slavery was formally abolished by two 
decrees in 1869 and 1875. Thereafter, the 
plantations relied on contract labourers; 
but the real status of the contratados dif- 
fered little from slavery. Revelations by 
the philanthropist Henry Nevinson at the 
turn of the century that slavery effectively 
still existed in Sao Tomé sparked off an 
international boycott of Sao Tomé cocoa in 
the years before World War I. 

Though the country’s total population is 
small (about 80,000), the continuation of 
the contratado system until the middle of 
the present century brought considerable 
ethnic and cultural diversity to the islands. 
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There are many thousands of first- and 
second-generation islanders, mainly Afri- 
cans from Angola, Mozambique and the 
Cape Verde Islands, in addition to native 
Sao Tomenses (the filhos da terra). 

The Sado Tomenses fought repeatedly 
through the centuries to win their freedom 
from the Portuguese—from the slave re- 
volt of 1530 to the mass mobilisations of 
1974 that finally forced Portugal to con- 
cede independence. Often the liberation 
struggle was carried on in the face of 
bloody repression from the colonial auth- 
orities. The most notorious massacre was 
in 1953 when 1,032 plantation workers 
were killed by Portuguese troops ordered 
by Governor-General Carlos Gorgulho to 
suppress a Strike. 

But repression did not erase the spirit of 
nationalism. In 1960, Sao Tomé’s first 
modern nationalist party was founded— 
the Committee for the Liberation of Sao 
Tomé and Principe (CLSTP). Three years 
later it led a powerful general strike in the 
islands. In 1972 it changed its name to the 
Movement for the Liberation of Sao Tomé 
and Principe (MLSTP); and, under the 
leadership of Manuel Pinto da Costa, set 
up an exile headquarters in Libreville, 
Gabon. 

The downfall of Salazarism in the April 
1974 Lisbon coup prompted the people of 
Sao Tomé to mobilise on an unprecedent- 
ed scale for their freedom. Portugal’s new 
rulers at first refused to legalise the 
MLSTP or negotiate with it. But a move- 
ment called the Pro-MLSTP Civic Associ- 
ation sprang up in the islands and led a 
wave of demonstrations and strikes, culmi- 
nating in a mutiny by black troops in 
September 1974. 
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The Portuguese government then decid- 
ed to come to terms with the MLSTP. On 
November 26, 1974, Portuguese and 
MLSTP delegations, meeting in Algiers, 
signed an agreement under which a transi- 
tional government, with a predominantly 
MLSTP composition, was set up on De- 
cember 21, 1974, to steer the country to 
independence. 

Within weeks of the transitional govern- 
ment’s investiture, a serious split wracked 
the MLSTP—between leftists who had 
held sway in the island-based Civic Associ- 
ation and more conservative MLSTP lead- 
ers who had lived for several years in 
Gabon under the patronage of pro-western 
President Omar Bongo. On March 28, 
1975, two left-wingers, Labour Minister 
Gastao Torres and Information Minister 
Pedro Umbelina, were dismissed; and, 
thereafter, the ‘“‘moderate’’ MLSTP fac- 
tion, led by Manuel da Costa, who became 
President at independence on July 12, 
1975, remained in firm control. Since inde- 
pendence, the regime has sought to thwart 
opposition by erecting a one-party state. 

The MLSTP government has courted 
both capitalist and non-capitalist regimes 
for aid—under the mantle of non-align- 
ment. It has received aid from the USSR, 
Cuba and China, but has also signed the 
Lomé Convention with the European Eco- 
nomic Community and established close 
ties with France which has major interests 
in neighbouring Gabon. 


ECONOMY 


SAO TOME remains dependent on the 
cocoa monoculture system set up by the 
Portuguese colonists. Until 1975 90% of 
the land was owned by less than 30 agricul- 
tural companies; while the remaining 10% 
was parcelled out between 11,000 small 
proprietors. The majority of islanders de- 
pended for their livelihood on employment 
on the large ragos (plantations). The own- 
ers (raceiros) concentrated exclusively on 
the production of cocoa. They refused to 
diversify production and left the country 
perilously dependent on the fluctuations in 
world cocoa prices. Cocoa production was 
14,000 tonnes in 1973, but output of other 
commodities (coffee, copra, palm oil, ba- 
nanas and coconuts) remains negligible. 
Cocoa accounts for over 80% of export 
earnings. 

Over 90% of the country’s food has to be 
imported; so that, with world food prices 
continually on the rise and the ever-present 
danger of depression in the world cocoa 
market, Sao Tomé is dangerously exposed 
to the risks of large trade deficits and 
difficulties in paying for its food. In 1975, 
the trade deficit was $2.4m. 

In 1976 Sao Tomé was fortunate to 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Few figures available since independence July 12, 1975) 


CURRENCY: Portuguese escudo 40.74 escudos=$1. 





GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 691.5m escudos (1972 estimate, current prices). 4 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $40m (1974. Current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $570 (1974, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (100 esc) 
1 


971 
Current Visibles —17,362 
Current Invisibles —39,985 
Net Current Account —57,347 
Net Capital Account +24,243 
Overall Balance —33,104 
BALANCE OF TRADE (mesc) 
1971 
Exports (Fob) 187.8 
Imports (Cif 221,1 
Balance Sees: 


MAIN EXPORT (Cocoa) 
MAIN TRADING PARTNERS 


1972 
—46,012 
—11,787 
=§7,799 
+39,527 
—18,272 


1972 
198.4 
214.9 


216.5 


1973 
322.5 
247.2 


no oS 


1974 
440.5 
250.4 


+190.1 


1975 
180.4 
288.4 


—108.0 


1974 Exports to: Portugal 115.2m esc (35.7%); Netherlands 102.7m esc (31.8%); West 
Germany 37.5m esc (11.6%); United States 26.4m esc (8.2%). 

1974 Imports from: Portugal 116.6m esc (47.2%); Angola 56.9m esc (23.0%); Netherlands 
14.1m esc (5.7%); France 11.7m esc (4.7%). 


AGRICULTURE 
COCOA PRODUCTION (tonnes) 


1974/75 (est) 7,000 
1975/76 8,000 
1976/77 (for) 7,000 
HEALTH 1969 

Hospital beds 1997 
Population per bed 41 
Doctors 12 


Population per doctor 


6,666 
Sources: Boletim , Trimestral, Banco Nacional Ultramarino, Lisbon; Boletim Mensal de Estatistica, \Instituto Nacional de 


Estatistica, Lisbon. 


benefit from a rise in world cocoa prices; 
but this was only a temporary relief from 
the handicaps of the cocoa monoculture 
system. 

At the time of independence, the 
MLSTP leadership did not advocate na- 
tionalisation of the big cocoa estates. But, 
during 1975, most of the islands’ white 
population (of about 3,000), including al- 


most all the plantation administrators, left - 


the country. Cocoa production in the aban- 
doned estates tumbled; and, since 1975, 
the country’s total cocoa output has aver- 
aged only about 7,000 tonnes a year. To 
avert a potential catastrophe, the govern- 
ment announced a state takeover of the 
cocoa plantations on November 14, 1975. 
The government now places great stress on 
starting to diversify the range of crops 
grown in the country. 

There is almost no manufacturing indus- 
try in the islands, except for small soap, 
soft drinks and processing factories. The 
MLSTP is seeking to expand the manufac- 
turing sector, as well as to develop a 
revenue-pulling tourist industry by taking 
advantage of the islands’ great beauty. 


Though Sao Tomé and Principe are 
surrounded by rich fishing waters, regular- 
ly scoured by foreign fishing fleets, the 
islands have no developed fishing industry. 
The MLSTP plans to improve the islands’ 
ports, expand the fishing fleet, train fisher- 
men and develop the country’s fish-pro- 
cessing and packing capacity. 

In 1970, the British oil company Ball and 
Collins was granted an exploration conces- 
sion to 2,738 sq km.; and, 1973, two small 
wells were drilled. Oil was found, but in 
1974 all work was stopped by Ball and 
Collins because of the islands’ uncertain 
political future. Since independence, the 
MLSTP government has been trying (by 
mid-1977 without success) to encourage oil 
companies to resume the search for crude. 

Until Sao Tomé economy is diversified, 
the islands will remain impoverished. At 
independence, the country had only one 
doctor (though more have since been sent 
by Cuba); and, in 1973, a study showed 
that the calorie intake per head was 1,735 a 
day, 665 less than the minimum laid down 
by the UN. Food and _ Agricultural 
Organisation. 


SENEGAL 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 20, 1960. 


AREA: 
201,400 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
5.35m. Growth rate 2.4% 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Dakar (population 500,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc= 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Union Progressiste Senegalaise (UPS). Rul- 
ing party (Socialist). Parti Democratique 
Senegalais (PDS) (Liberal Democratic). 
Rassemblement National Democratique 
(RND) (Progressive). Parti Africain de 
| Independence (PAI) (Marxist-Leninist). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Leopold Sedar Senghor. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


The French started trade after 1633. Britain 

gained control in 1783, but returned Senegal to 

the French in 1814. It was declared a colony in 

1864. 

November 25, 1958: Autonomous member of 
French community. 


January 1959: Joins former French Soudan in 
_ Federation of Mali. 


March 22, 1959: Senegal Progressive Union 
_ (UPS) led by Leopold Senghor and Mamadou 
_ Diawins all seats in elections. 


Hime 20, 1960: Mali Federation independent. 


st 20, 1960: Senegal breaks from Feder- 
ation and declares own independence. 


December 17, 1962: Mamadou Dia attempts 
coup, is arrested, detained. 


3, 1963: Referendum endorses new 
stitution and powers for Senghor. 


eS 1963: Senghor wins Presidential 


> 














tions 


=, 1967: Unsuccessful attempt on 
ghor's life. 


25, 1968: Senghor and UPS sweep 
NS 1s on =k electoral list. 
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February 26, 1970: Abdou Diouf appointed 
Premier by Senghor. 


January-March 1973: Students’ riot sets off 
national reconciliation and Senegalisation. 


‘March 1974: Mamadou Dia pardoned and 


released. 


July 1974: Senegal Democratic Party (PDS) 
launched—first opposition party since 1960s. 


March 1976: Political parties limited to three, 
UPS takes “Socialist-democratic’, PDS the 
“Liberal-democratic” label. 


August 1976: African Independence Party 
(PAI) becomes third party under “Marxist- 
Leninist” label. 


December 1976: UPS re-forms as Senegalese 
- Socialist Party. 


Industrial fishing 


Phosphates 


SENEGAL 


Mauritania 


mr ate 


Guinea 





Salt 

Iron 
Copper 

Oil 

Oil refining 
Cement 


Textiles 





POLITICAL HISTORY 


SENEGAL was inhabited from prehistoric 
times. Stone implements, copper and iron 
work and foundations of permanent build- 
ings near Dakar show a_ long-lasting 
civilisation. 

Senegal later became part of the great 
African empires that dominated West Afri- 
ca from the seventh to the seventeenth 
century. It formed the western extremity of 
the Ghana empire from about the seventh 
to the eleventh century, then the Mali 
empire and finally the Songhai empire of 
Gao. 

Senegal is said to have derived its name 
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from the Zenhaga berbers of Mauritania, 
who refused to accept Arab domination 
and orthodox Islam and migrated across 
the desert to settle west of the Empire of 
Ghana, early in the eleventh century. 

Ibn Yacin, a fiery Muslim preacher, 
returned from Mecca and settled with his 
disciples on an island on the Senegal river 
and founded the Almoravid sect which 
started its jihad for the purification of 
Islam in 1042. He brought the Berbers of 
the desert (Toucouleurs) under his control, 
and finally attacked and defeated the Gha- 
na empire in 1076. 

In the fourteenth century the Senegal 
vassals of the Niger empires largely freed 
themselves and set up their own states. 
First the Toucouleurs established a repub- 
lic followed by the Wolofs whose state later 
divided into a number of smaller 
kingdoms. 

The Portuguese first arrived on the coast 
in 1444 and Senegal became the first sub- 
Saharan country to be discovered, ex- 
plored and colonised by Europeans. The 
Portuguese first set up trading stations. 
They were followed by the French when 
the merchants of Dieppe got a licence from 
Cardinal Richelieu to trade with the coast 
in 1633 and established a settlement on the 
mouth of the Senegal river. 

The French took over a trading station 
on Goree island from the Dutch in 1677. 
Rivalry then started between the French 
and British. Most stations were ceded to 
the British in 1783, but returned to France 
permanently in 1814. France gradually ex- 
panded its rule conquering the existing 
African kingdoms, particularly under the 
governor Louis Faidheroe who, from 1854, 
began the systematic conquest of the interi- 
or while introducing the farmers to the 
cultivation of groundnuts. In 1864 Senegal 
was declared a French colony. 

Blaise Diagne became the first African 
to be elected to the National Assembly in 
Paris in 1848 and French citizenship was 
extended to the dwellers of the main 
towns. But the Toucouleurs under the 
Almany Ahmahdou fought on until 1893 
and under Almany Samory, the Malinke 
leader until 1898, by which time France 
was in complete control of the area. Dakar 
became the capital of French West Africa 
in 1904. 

Leopold Sedar Senghor, a teacher, poet, 
writer and prophet of “negritude’’, reas- 
serting African cultural values, was educat- 
ed in France and fought for the French 
during the second world war. He became a 
deputy in the French National Assembly in 
1946, the year in which all Senegalese were 
declared French citizens. 


His Socialist Democrat Bloc won the 
elections to the territorial assembly in 1951 
and started his dominance of local politics. 
His party became the Senegal Progressive 
Union (UPS) in 1957 and Senghor helped 
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prepare the French constitution of 1958 
that was to give African territories full 
autonomy within the French Community. 
Senghor was also fighting for the preser- 
vation of French West Africa but de 
Gaulle’s 1958 referendum caused the terri- 
tories to split into autonomous units. In 
reaction to this Senghor tried to form the 
Federation of Mali, with neighbouring 
Soudan. The union lasted trom January 
1959 to August 20, 1960, when multiple 
disagreements caused Senegal to with- 
draw, and declare its own independence. 


On September 5, 1960 Senghor became 
the country’s first President being re-elect- 
ed regularly since. Mamadou Dia, the 
prime minister and one of Senghor’s clos- 
est colleagues, tried to take power in 
December 1962 but Senghor, with the 
support of most of the army, defeated him 
and he was imprisoned for life but par- 
doned in March 1974 and released. 

After the Dia episode Senghor intro- 
duced a Presidential-type constitution and 
was returned by an overwhelming majority 
in the Presidential elections of December 
1, 1963. The premiership was absorbed 
into the Presidency. Between 1964 and 
1966 the opposition gradually crumbled 
with the main group the Parti du Regroupe- 
ment Africain, PRA being absorbed into 
the UPS. On March 22, 1967, a further 
unsuccessful attempt was made on Sengh- 
or’s life by Moustaha Lo, said to have been 
a Dia supporter. 

But economic hardship caused by the 
withdrawal of French subsidies in 1967 and 
poor groundnut prices suddenly caused 
trouble. Dakar students caught the Paris 
fever and started demonstrations and a 
strike in May 1968. Further student-worker 
violence echoed from Paris and only the 
firmness of the army prevented the govern- 
ment’s overthrow. 

After another strike in 1969 the unions 
became state controlled but the students 
remained a problem. In 1970 the constitu- 


_tion was reformed, the post of Prime 


Minister was re-created and Abou Diouf, 
an economist and civil servant, was ap- 
pointed to the post. It was also agreed that 
the President would serve only two five- 
year terms of office and Senghor spoke of 
his retirement to write poetry at the end of 
the 1970s. 

But further student trouble between ri- 
val student groups erupted in January 1973 
and again in March. The government ap- 
plied light sentences to those arrested and 
pursued a policy of national reconciliation. 
It also pressed harder for Senegalisation of 
private firms and struggled to get the 
economy right, as Senegal’s economic slug- 
gishness was a key reason for worker and 
student unrest. 

In July 1974 the first opposition party 
since the 1960s was launched. The Senegal 
Democratic Party, PDS, with its leader 


| 
| 


Abdoulaye Wade claimed that it would be 
“a party of contribution not of 
opposition”. 

The constitution allowed for the forma- 
tion of other parties and Senghor went 
even further, announcing in January 1976 
that there should be three parties, “‘liberal 
and democratic’’, ‘‘socialist and democrat- 
ic” and ‘“‘Marxist-Leninist”. The UPS then 
promptly assumed the socialist and demo- 
cratic mantle, with its rivals reluctant to 
indentify themselves with the other 
choices. But Senghor said that Abdoulaye 
Wade’s PDS was “‘liberal and democratic” 
and allowed Majhmout Diop, leader of a 
banned party to return from exile and form 
the Senegalese National Democratic As- 
sembly, RND, which was left with the 
Marxist Leninist label. 

In March 1976 the law was amended to 
limit the number of parties to three, but at 
the same time the limitation on the term of 
the Presidency, passed in 1970, was lifted 
and the Prime Minister was declared the 
official successor if the President died. In 
July 1976 Senghor was once again talking 
about the possibility of further parties on 
the right wing, but no organisations ap- 
peared keen to play the part. Meanwhile 
Mamadou Dia, released from imprison- 
ment and back in politics, said that political 
opposition should be allowed to choose its 
own labels. 


ECONOMY 


PRIOR to independence Senegal was the 
most economically advanced and richest 
country in French-speaking Africa. Dakar 
was the capital of West Africa and France 
had developed its economy and infrastruc- 
ture more than any other African country. 

But Senegal’s wealth was based on a 
larger market and this was one reason why 
Senghor struggled to preserve close Feder- 
al links in West Africa. When the Ivory 
Coast and other countries rejected feder- 
ation and set up independently, Senegal 
experimented, trying to form the Mali 
federation with Soudan. When this failed 
in 1959 the Dakar-Bamako railway was 
closed for three years and Senegal lost a 
major market for its manufactures. 

The next major external factor to affect 
the economy was the abolition in 1968 of 
the French subsidies for groundnuts and 
groundnut oil at French ports in 1968, 
taking away one of the major props of the 
economy. ; 

Increasingly from 1968, and particularly 
in 1973-74, Senegal was affected by the 
great Sahelian drought which cut the 
groundnut crop from over a million tonnes 
in 1965-66 to 500,000 tonnes in 1973-74. 

Agriculture provides the livelihood for — 


, 


over 70% of the population and accounts 
for a third of the GDP. Groundnuts are of 
vital importance as nearly half of the total 
cultivated area of 2.2m. hectares is devoted 
to the crop, which provides nearly half 
export earnings and a third of budget 
revenue. 

Senegal’s population, 5.3m in 1968, is 
over a quarter urbanised and manufactur- 
ing accounts for a third of GDP, with two 
thirds of output coming from the process- 
ing of food and drink, particularly making 
oil from, groundnuts. The mineral sector is 
expanding, but continues to make only a 
small contribution of 1.5% to GDP. Its 
contribution to exports grew from only 
12% in the early 1970s to 30% at the height 
of the phosphate boom in 1974. 

In the years since independence Senegal 
has still not managed to break from the 
constraints imposed by the groundnut 
monocrop despite government efforts at 
diversification. Though industrialisation 
has continued, particularly in textiles, pri- 
vate capital is not naturally attracted to a 
small static market growing far slower than 
for example the Ivory Coast. 


Agriculture 


Groundnuts provide the income of more 
than half of the rural population and still 
dominate the economy. The crop expand- 
ed rapidly in the 1950s and 1960s but then 
was hit by the withdrawal of French subsi- 
dies and the drought which caused a fall in 
production from 1.1 million tonnes in 1965 
to 500,000 tonnes in 1973. Then, with 
particularly favourable weather, the crop 
rebounded to an all time record of 1.3m. 
tonnes in 1976. 

The government is giving high priority to 
agriculture, doubling the agricultural bud- 
get under the fourth development plan 
1973-76, and allocating most to the rural 
sector under the fifth plan 1977-81. Crop 
diversification has made great progress. 
cotton production, starting from scratch in 
1965 now produces over 44,000 tonnes, 
enough for all local ginning needs, with a 
surplus for export. Sugar production at the 
Richard Toll project, and market garden- 
ing has also increased sharply since the 
early 1970s with exports to Europe of 
beans, carrots, aubergines, tomatoes and 
other tropical fruits. 

But production of rice, the staple food- 
stuff, has been a comparative failure. Pro- 
duction in 1976-77 at 112,000 tonnes still 
accounted for only 35% of national needs 
and despite massive investments in lower 
Casamance, the Senegal river delta and 
other river schemes, self-sufficiency is still 
some years off. 

There is also the need to rebuild the 
production of maize, millet and other 
drought afflicted crops as well as the cattle 
herds in the northern and middle belts. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


SENEGAL 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA=1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 278.9 billion CFA (1975 current prices. Senegal Finance Ministry) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $1,850m (1975 current prices, World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $370 (1975. World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (CFA. million) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Imports (Cif) 70,551 80,166 119,382 119,472 
Exports (Fob) 54,412 43,237 93,983 96,150 
Balance —16,139 —36,929 -— 25,399 — 23,322 
MAIN EXPORTS (CFA billion) 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Groundnut oil 20.3 8.3 19.7 19.9 
Groundnuts shelled 1.0 0.4 1.4 
Groundnut cake 8.0 6.5 6.0 
Calcium phosphate 4.4 4.7 23.5 24.9 24.9 
Preserved fish 2.0 2.5 3.6 


DIRECTION OF TRADE (cFA bilion) 


1975 Exports to: France 47.8, UK 5.9, Mauritania 5.2, ivory Coast 4.5, Holland 3.6, Italy 2.8. 
1975 Imports from: France 53.0, Holland 4.8, UK 4.6, Ivory Coast 4.4, Mauritania 4.2, Other 





Africa 2.7, Greece 2.4. _ 
BUDGET 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
Revenue 47.5 57.0 70.5 79.0 89.0 
Expenditure . 45.2 46.3 $4.9 79.0" 89.0* 
*Estimate not actuai figures realised 
Capital expenditure 2 87 57 34.5 40.0 18.0 
ECONOMIC PLAN 1977-81 (CFA trancs, million) 
Total expenditure: 385,000 to 400,000. 
Public sector: 70% of expenditure. Private sector 30%. 
Financing: Domestic sources 40%. Foreign sources 60%. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 65 milion) 
oe 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
: 29.3 38.5 12.0 6.3 31.1 25.3 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

; - 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 27% 43% 
Secondary Schoolenrolment = = 3% 10% 
Source: UNESCO Statistical Bulletin. 
HEALTH (1973) 
Hospital beds 5,498 
Population per bed 769 
Doctors 287 
Population per doctor 14,668 
ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Army 5,500 (AML armoured cars) 
Navy 250 (3 large patrol craft) 
Airforce 200 (various transport) 
Para-military 1,600 


Sources: Direction de la statistique, Ministry of Finance, BCEAO reports, UN and UNESCO statistical bulletins, IMF 


Minerals 


Senegal is the world’s eighth and Afri- 
ca’s fifth largest phosphate exporter. Pro- 
duction comes from two mines at Taiba 
and Thies where the state has a 50% 
shareholding. In 1974 at the height of the 
phosphate boom the mineral outstripped 
groundnuts and became the leading ex- 
port, but both production and prices have 
dropped away since. Production from the 


Taiba deposits reached 1.4m. tonnes in 
1974 and from Thies 405,000. 

Studies are continuing on the iron ore 
deposits at Faleme where the state has a 
shareholding in the East Senegal Iron Ore 
Mines, MIFERSO. Reserves are 1,300m. 
tonnes at 47% fe, but exploitation cannot 
go ahead until power supplies and trans- 
port are assured. Most power should come 
from the planned Mantali dam which is 
being built as part of the OMVS (Organisa- 
tion for the Development of the Senegal 
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River Scheme). But this power will have to 
be shared by Mali and Mauritania as well, 
so power will also have to come from other 
small dams. Thus production is unlikely 
before the mid 1980s. 


Industry 


Senegal had the most developed manu- 
facturing industry in West Africa until its 
turn-over was overtaken by the Ivory 
Coast in the early seventies. Manufactur- 
ing accounted for a third of the Gross 
Domestic Product by 1972. 

Senegal'’s fifth development plan 1977-81 
plans investment of 100,000m. CFA francs 
(approx £227m.) in the secondary sector 
energy, mines and industry. The planned 
rate of growth of the secondary sector is 
7.4% over the five years. President 
Senghor in March 1977 stressed that he did 
not expect any notable expansion in the 
private sector, though it still had an impor- 
tant part to play and he wanted to encour- 
age medium and small scale enterprise. 
The long term objective is to make Senegal 
an industrial nation by the year 2000. 

At present Senegal has over 360 enter- 
prises with manufacturing accounting for 
25% of the GDP. Processing groundnut oil 
is the most important activity accounting 
for about 40% of total industrial turnover. 
In the interior, the oil mills are virtually the 
only large industrial establishments, em- 
ploying 3,000 workers and processing more 
than 75% of the groundnut crop. Next 
comes the textile industry where Senegal is 
now being challenged by the Ivory Coast as 
the most important in French-speaking 
Africa. All processes are handled—gin- 


ning, spinning, weaving, dyeing and print- 
ing and textiles account for about a tenth of 
industrial output. Senegal also has a lead in 
most other basic import substitution 
industries. 


Tourism 


Tourism is poised for take-off as Senegal 
has a temperate climate and a number of 
new hotels have been built in the Cap Vert 
region which can offer 7,500 good quality 
hotel rooms. 


New Projects 


Senegal has reached a turning point in 
the growth of its economy, with little help 
expected from the private sector and little 
private capital generated internally. So the 
state has embarked on a series of ambitious 
schemes to encourage foreign interest and 
assistance. 

The first of these is the M’Bao industrial 
Free Zone. The first section was opened in 
1976, 20km from the port of Dakar. The 
government is offering good infrastructure, 
plentiful and comparatively well trained 
labour and allows firms to operate outside 
the normal tax regime. But the early re- 
sponse to the scheme, which is being 
duplicated in other African countries, was 
slow and only one firm with the obligatory 
minimum 200m. CFA francs (approx 
£500,000) investment employing 200 work- 
ers was established by July 1976. Total cost 
of the scheme was $25m., an investment 
that will take some time to recover. 

A second massive project, the Dakar 
Marine dry dock and ship repair complex, 


is being designed to service tankers of up to 
500,000 tons. The project, which should be 
operational by 1980 is being financed by 
France, the EEC and the World Bank. 

Thirdly, a petro-chemical complex is 
being started at Cayar by the government 
with the assistance of the Iran State Oil 
Company. Most of the finance is coming 
from Iran. The Empress Farah Diba laid 
the foundationstone of the new refinery, 
the corner stone of the project, in March 
1976. Fertiliser, plastic and synthetic rub- 
ber plants will follow. 

Senegal has run a persistent trade deficit 
since independence. The trade gap has 
widened from 7,900m. CFA francs in 1965 
to 23,300m. in 1975. This chronic deficit on 
foreign trade is made up mainly by official 
development assistance mostly from 
France and more recently the EEC and 
other international organisations. 


Basic problems 


External debt as a consequence has been 
rising with debt servicing up from 30,000m. 
CFA in 1976-77 to 40,000m. in 1977-78 but 
President Senghor has been at pains to point 
out that this represents only 9.4% of export 
revenues (10% of the budget) and that things 
would not be serious before a level of 12% 
was reached. The last budget showed that 
administrative costs continue to rise while 
the amount of money available for capital 
expenditure continues to shrink. 

But more money is now being allocated 
to local communities. A 4,000m. CFA fund 
was set aside in the 1977-78 budget in an 
effort to decentralise financial responsibil- 
ity and promote rural development. 
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Development 


SEYCHELLES 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
June 28, 1976. 


AREA: 
Land area 277 sq. km (107 sq. miles). 


POPULATION 1978: 
63,300. Growth rate 2.2% 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Victoria (population 16,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Seychelles rupee. 1 rupee=100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Seychelles Democratic Party (SDP). Sey- 
chelles People’s United Party (SPUP) gov- 
erning party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Albert Rene, President since coup of June 
5; 1977. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


First explored by French in 1742 who found no 

trace of habitation. French settlement from 

1770. Britain took control 1810, and governed 

the islands from Mauritius. 

1888: Seychelles gets an administrator (1897, 
Own governor). 


_ 1903: Becomes crown colony. 
1963: James Mancham forms Seychelles 
: _ Democratic Party. 
965: Albert Rene forms Seychelles People's 
United Party. 
1967: First elections on universal suffrage give 
SDP 4 seats, SPUP 3. 
November 11, 1970: General elections, SDP 
10 seats, SPUP 5 seats. Mancham becomes 
Chief Minister. 
_ April 25, 1974: Mancham campaigns for inde- 
idence in elections and wins 13 seats to 
2 seats. } 

, 1975: Internal self-government un- 
; -SPUP coalition. 

1976: Independence. Mancham Presi- 
Rene Prime Minister. : 
': Coup. James Mancham de- 
Hane 5 Te sw heaieartel 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE AMIRANTES islands, just south of 
the Seychelles, were sighted by Vasco Da 
Gama in 1502. Visited by Arab traders and 
Portuguese sailors, they were first formally 
explored by the French in 1742 who found 
no trace of habitation. French settlement 
by planters and slaves started in the 1770s. 

After decades of Franco-British rivalry, 
Britain took control of the islands in 1810 
and had its sovereignty confirmed in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1814. Seychelles was 
then administered as a dependency of 
Mauritius for most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An administrator was appointed in 
1888 and promoted to Governor in 1897. 
In 1903 Seychelles became a crown colony, 
with nominated executive and legislative 
councils. 

The first legislative council elections, on 
a limited franchise, were held in 1948 but 
nationalism and party politics remained 
quiescent until James Mancham, a lawyer, 
formed the Seychelles Democratic Party in 
1963. He wanted integration of the islands 
with Britain and was opposed by the Sey- 
chelles People’s United Party, SPUP, led 
by Albert Rene, also a lawyer, who cam- 
paigned on a platform of full indepen- 
dence. He won a by-election in 196S. 

In 1967 the first elections on universal 
adult suffrage resulted in a_ stalemate 
between the two parties. The SDP won the 
elections of November 1970 and James 
Mancham became Chief Minister. Man- 
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cham repeated his request for integration 
at a constitutional conference in London in 
March 1970, but this was resisted by 
Britain. 

In April 1973 Mancham adjusted his 
stand to a request for internal self govern- 
ment and then, in response to political 
pressure both internally and externally, 
campaigned for independence in the elec- 
tions of April 1974. 

Mancham’s SDP won the elections, gain- 
ing 13 seats to the SPUP’s two, but as it 
had only received 52% of the votes polled 
to the SPUP’s 48%, Rene complained 
bitterly that his party was unfairly 
represented. 

A further constitutional conference was 
held in London in March 1975, where the 
idea of a coalition government was can- 
vassed. Both parties agreed on this and a 
coalition was set up under a constitution 
which granted internal self government on 
October 1, 1975. James Mancham became 
Prime Minister with the SDP taking eight 
ministries and the SPUP four. 

A further conference was held in 
London in January 1976 which agreed the 
timetable to independence. Independence 
was achieved at midnight on June 28, 1976. 
Seychelles became an independent repub- 
lic with James Mancham President, with 
full executive powers and Albert Rene, 
Prime Minister. The National Assembly 
had 25 members and the President 
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appointed the cabinet of ten, from its 
number. 

But when James Mancham was away 
attending the Commonwealth conference 
in London, his government was over- 
thrown on June 5, 1977 and Albert Rene 
took control. As Prime Minister under the 
old government he had been deprived of 
effective power and had become increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with James Mancham’s 
laissez faire attitudes towards the funda- 
mental social problems. 

Albert Rene at his first press conference 
said ““We are not a Marxist party, just 
Indian Ocean socialists.’’ He said he would 
concentrate on housing, agriculture and a 
new approach to the neglected fishing 
industry. Later President Rene welcomed 
Tanzanian military advisers to train his 
new people’s militia and claimed that Sey- 
chelles had ‘‘a_ close affinity with 
Tanzania.” 

On June 29, 1977 Seychelles celebrated 
its first anniversary of independence by 
hoisting a new national flag, changing the 
national anthem and relaxing the curfew 
imposed after the June 5 coup. 


ECONOMY 


Traditionally the economy has been 
dependent on agriculture and fishing. The 
area of cultivable land is limited; only 
2,500 acres of the 35,000 acres formed by 
the main island Mahe, being used for 
crops. 

Rice, lentils and vegetables are staple 
foods, as is fish. But the fishing industry 1s 
still based on traditional methods and the 
islanders are not exploiting their own 
waters properly, leaving the shoals of tuna 
and other good fish to the foreign fishing 
fleets, particularly from Japan and Korea. 
The 1977-81 Development plan recognises 
this and has allocated £10m. for fishery 
improvement and a new fishing harbour. 

After the coup of June 1977, the govern- 
ment of Albert Rene stressed that it would 
develop the neglected fishing industry and 
improve agriculture. The main export 
crops are coconuts (copra) and cinnamon. 
Lesser crops are vanilla, tea, limes and 
patchouli. The latter is a plant from which 
essential oils are distilled and used as 
fixatives in making perfume. The Sey- 
chelles Tea Company grows tea in the 
higher regions, in small quantities. Subsi- 
dised rice accounted for 30% of food 
imports in 1974—8% of total imports. 

The British colonial authorities thought 
that the answer to the islands’ problems 
was tourism. This policy was eagerly 
adopted by the post independence govern- 
ment of James Mancham. The internation- 
al airport on Mahe was opened in 1971, 
swelling the number of tourists from less 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Seychelles rupees millions, except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Seychelles rupee: Linked to sterling. £1=13.3 rupees. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $19.4m (1976, constant 1970, facter cost. ECA). i, Vee i 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $30m (1974, current prices, World Bank). 


GNP PER CAPITA: $520 (1974. World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (Seychelles rupees millions) 


1972 
Imports (Cif) 111.7 
Exports* (Fob) 19.5 
Trade Balance > —102.2 


Tourist earnings: 146m S. Rupees (1976) 


1973 1974 1975 
141.4 160.5 191.4 
12.9 39.0 35.0 
71285 121.5. — 156.4 


“Including re-exports of petroleum products. Mostly fuel for aircraft. 


MAIN EXPORTS 1974: Copra: 9.9, Cinnamon: 7.0, Guano: 0.27, Hides: 0.28. 


RE-EXPORTS 1974: Petroleum products 20.0 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1973 imports from: UK 51.2, Kenya 13.1, Japan 6.9, South Africa 6.7, Netherlands 5.6. 
1973 exports to: USA 3.9, India 1.5, Kenya 0.8, Mauritius 0.8, Netherlands 0.8. 


BUDGET 1976 


Estimated revenue 98.4m. Estimated expenditure 99.9m. 
Revenue from external sources 11.7m (6.7m from USA, 5m from UK). 


Capital expenditure 50m. 


EDUCATION 1973 
35 Primary schools, 10,275 pupils. 


11 Junior secondary schools, 2,054 pupils. 
2 Secondary grammar schools, 727 pupils. 


1 Teacher training college, 104 students. 


than a thousand to 49,500 by 1976, with a 
target of 75,000 by 1980. The islands are 
now served by 50 international flights a 
week. Almost £20m. has been spent on 
hotel construction and tourist infrastruc- 
ture. The new Victoria port was opened in 
March 1975, but regular steamers from 
India and South Africa have ceased. 

Tourism has become the Seychelles most 
valuable source of foreign exchange earn- 
ings, earning 145m. Seychelles rupees in 
1976 (£11m.) and offering rapidly expand- 
ing employment opportunities. But pres- 
sure on the economic infrastructure of 
roads, electricity supply and water is al- 
ready beginning to provide some restraint 
to future expansion. Tourism will not be 
able to grow fast without heavy investment 
expenditure in these sectors. Meanwhile it 
is already distorting the economy by 
absorbing most local production of fresh 
foodstuffs and fish and by adding greatly to 
internal inflationary pressures. 34% of the 
1976 budget was allocated to the La Gogue 
dam project to ensure water supplies. 

It was realisation of these economic 
disadvantages that led the government of 
Albert Rene, after the coup of June 1977, 
to say that he would reverse the economic 
trend, putting less emphasis on tourism 
and more on the productive sectors. 

Further imaginative thinking will be 
needed to make the economy viable in the 
future. The population, estimated at 
63,300, is extremely young with 43% being 
less than 15 years old, implying a vast 


HEALTH 1969 2) 
Hospital beds 348 
Population per bed 147 
Doctors oy IG. 
Population per doctor © 3,125" 


school leaver unemployment problem in 
the immediate future. It will be difficult to 
get youth into fishing and agriculture when 
tourism and its supporting industries offer 
much higher wages. 

The economy’s balance of trade is 
permanently in deficit. In 1974 this deficit 
was 121m. Seychelles rupees, with exports 
at 39m. and imports 160m. But tourist 
earnings more than compensated for the 
situation on the trade account. By 1976 
tourism was earning 250m. Seychelles 
rupees (£19m.) which, together with for- 
eign aid and private investment, converted 
the payments deficit into a £3m. surplus. 

Though the government of James 
Mancham abolished exchange control and 
maintained an open investment climate to 
encourage foreign capital, he was not able 
to achieve his dream of creating an off- 
shore banking haven—a “‘Little Switzer- 
land” as he called it—before the coup of 
June 1977. The continued inflow of foreign 
capital, largely for the tourist industry, 
now mainly depends on the policies of the 
SPUP government. 

Meanwhile Britain, which gave Sey- 
chelles £11m. in aid in the five years up to 
1976, has agreed to give a further £10m. in 
soft loans for specific projects in the first 
two years of independence. There will also 
be budgetary aid of £1.7m. over four years. 
It started with £600,000 in the 1976-77 
financial year and tapers off gradually until 
1979-80. After that Seychelles will be ex- 
pected to be self financing. 


SIERRA 
LEONE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
April 27, 1961. 


AREA: 
27,900 sq. miles. 


POPULATION 1978: 
2.98 million. Growth rate 2.57%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Freetown (population 300,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Leones. 1 leone=100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
All People’s Congress (APC) governing 
party. Sierra Leone Peoples Party (SLPP). 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Dr Siaka Probyn Stevens, since April 27, 
1968. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Freetown was British since 1788; Fourah Bay 
College, the oldest university in West Africa, 
_was founded in 1827 and was affiliated to the 
_ University of Durham in 1876. The whole of 
_ Sierra Leone became a protectorate in 1896. 
April 27, 1961: Sierra Leone becomes indepen- 
dent within Commonwealth. Sir Milton Mar- 
_ gai, the Sierra Leone People’s Party leader, 
__ was Prime Minister. The SLPP first won office 
in 1951. 
| May 25, 1962: First elections since indepen- 


dence. SLPP won 28 out of 62 seats. All 


iy , s Congress led by Siaka Stevens won 


ty 4 20 seats. 


_ April 28, 1964: Sir Milton dies, is succeeded by 
younger brother, Albert. 
larch 17, 1967: Elections result in Siaka Ste- 
_ vens, APC leader, being sworn in as Premier 
on March 21. 
Mi rch 21, 1967: Brigadier David Lansana de- 
 clares martial law. 
_ March 23, 1967: Group of young officers under 
Andrew Juxon Smith seizes power. 


April 18, 1968: Sergeants take power from their 
- Officers Biand recall Siaka Stevens from his 







er 29, 1968: Riots and violence result 
en e of emergency lasting four months 
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November 1968: Partial elections held, com- 
pleted March 17, 1969, following rioting and 
emergency, overwhelming APC majority. 


‘September 13, 1970: When Stevens is visiting 


Zambia, political opponents in United Demo- 
cratic Party hold meeting which results in 
violence. 


September 14, 1970: Stevens returns home, 
detains ministers, and declares emergency. 


March 23, 1971: Attempted military coup by 
Brigadier John Bangura. Two assassination 
attempts on Stevens thwarted. 

April 19, 1971: Republic declared. 


May 11, 1973: APC wins all 85 parliamentary 
seats, in elections. 
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May-July 1973: All political prisoners freed. 

July 30, 1974: Unsuccessful coup attempt, 65 
detained. 

July 19, 1975: Eight executed, including David 
Lansana, for 1974 coup attempt. Eight other 
death sentences were commuted. 

November 1975: Delco, iron ore mine closed. 

March 26, 1976: President Stevens re-elected 
to five-year term unopposed. 

February 1, 1977: Stevens declares State of 
Emergency after student riots. 

May 6, 1977: APC wins majority in General 
Elections (74 seats), SLPP 15. Eight seats 
unfilled because of polling violence. 


June 3, 1977: Stevens calls for one-party state. 
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POLITICS 


SIERRA LEONE was given its name 
Sierra (mountains) of the Leone (lion) by 
the Portuguese who arrived on the coast in 
1461. It became British in the 18th century 
and was chosen in 1787 as the home for 
freed slaves rescued from the slave ships. 

The “Creoles”, descendants of the freed 
slaves, rapidly developed their own culture 
and language, Krio. In 1808 Freetown 
became a British colony. Fourah Bay col- 
lege was founded in 1827 and was the first 
degree giving institution in Africa. The 
whole of Sierra Leone became a British 
protectorate in 1896. 

By the time of independence Sierra 
Leone had forged a reputation based on its 
Creole civilisation, its educational ad- 
vancement (expressed also in many famous 
grammar schools) and in providing the top 
level administrators and academics for the 
whole West African region. By indepen- 
dence the Creole elite had enjoyed three 
generations of education. 

In 1951 a unitary constitution transferred 
political power from the Creoles to the 
majority of voters who lived, not in the 
Western area around Freetown, but in the 
old, up country protectorate. The election 
was won by Sir Milton Margai, the first 
Sierra Leonean to have qualified as a 
medical doctor. His Sierra Leone People’s 
Party, led largely by Protectorate men also 
won the elections of 1957. In 1958 Siaka 
Stevens broke away from the SLPP and 
formed the People’s National Party with 
other dissident MPs. This became the All 
People’s Congress in 1960. 

On April 27, 1961 Sierra Leone became 
independent under Sir Milton Margai as 
Prime Minister. His brother, Sir Albert 
Margai was leader of government business. 

In the first elections of May 25, 1962, the 
SLPP won 28 seats, Siaka Stevens APC 20 
seats and others 14. Sir Milton died on 
April 28, 1964, and was succeeded by his 
brother Albert. 

The SLPP governments drew their sup- 
port mainly from the chiefs. Sir Albert 
wanted to transform his paternal rule with 
a new republican constitution and a one- 
party state. But a younger generation, 
which had tasted the new-found diamond 
wealth and urban life, was dissatisfied. 

In March, 1967 a hotly contested elec- 
tion resulted in a controversial one-seat 
victory for Siaka Stevens who was sworn in 
as Premier on March 21, 1967. But as the 
results came in, the army head Brigadier 
David Lansana seized power only to be 
arrested by junior army officers who sus- 
pended the constitution. Brigadier Andrew 
Juxon Smith emerged as leader of the 
National Reconstruction Council govern- 
ment which in turn was ousted on April 18, 
1968 by NCO’s and sergeants, who handed 
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(Million Leones except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Leones (Linked to sterling. 2 Le=£1). 

GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: Le 654.7m (1975-76 current prices) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $590m (1975 current prices, World Bank) 
PER CAPITA GNP: $200 (1975, World Bank). 

BALANCE OF TRADE imition Leones) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Exports (Fob) 91.6 106.5 122.2 116.7 111.0* 
Imports (Cif) 95.4 127.0 188.8 167.9 177.0° 
Balance ; =3.8 = 20.5 —66.6 —51.2  - 66.0 
Current a/c (net) ~ 25 52 or -63 — 455° 
Capital a/c (net) +19 +40 +41 +16 +26" 
Overall Balance +4 12 —20 —14 n.a. 
MAIN EXPORTS (nition Leones) 
Diamonds 56.7 79.6 74.0 67.6 56.3" 
fron Ore 10.2 10.9 12.4 13.2 nil 
Bauxite 33 33 44 37 4.7* 
Palm Kernels 3.8 51 Tf 4.2 5.0* 
Cocoa 32 5.4 73 8.8 8.0* 
Coffee 8.7 99 2.8 7.1 8.2* 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1974 Exports to: UK 75m, Netherlands 18m, USA 6.7m, Japan 5.8m. 
1974 Imports from: UK 40m, West Germany 12.6m, Eastern Europe 11.5m, France 9.8m. 


BUDGET 1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 
Revenue 59.5 92.2 97.7 91.0 112.0 1435.7" 
Expenditure 42.7 80.4 105.5 122.2 143.7 105.6* 
“Estimates. 1977/78 Development Budget: Le 53.7m (Le 17m from domestic sources). 
ECONOMIC PLAN 
Period: 1974/75 to 1978/79. 
Total expenditure: Le 623.1m. 
Public sector: Le 284m (46%). Private sector: Le 339m (54%). 
Domestic sources: Le 417m (67%). Foreign sources: Le 206m (33%). 
DEBT REPAYMENT 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 
Foreign Debt 19.9 28.5 33.2 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES (Leones million, gross) 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

(Year end) 35.9 41.3 37.7 29.0 27.6 
At September 1976 net reserves were at a record low of Le 8.38m. 
TOURISM 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 
Available hotel room capacity 233 313 463 
Hotel visitors 12,606 11,900 16,000 
Development expenditure ‘ 

(Leones) 16m 6.0m 5.0m 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
1960 1975 Army 10 Mowag armoured cars) 

Primary school enrolment 23% 35% Wavy ge ee 
Secondary school enrol- 

9 % *ESTIMATES 
~~ o% less Bank of Sierra Leone, Central Planning Unit (Quarterly 

Bullet 

HEALTH 1972 fees Development Plan 1974/75-1978'79. Annual Pian 1976-77. 
Hospital beds 2,837 
Population per bed 927 
Doctors 149 


Population per doctor 17,114 


government back to Siaka Stevens. He had clashes. On November 29, 1968, a state of 


been living in exile in Guinea since he was 
dispossessed a year earlier. 

But despite Stevens’ attempts at national 
reconciliation, tribal animosity mainly be- 
tween the Temnes in the north and the 
Mendes of the south, who each form some 
30% of the population, resulted in tribal 


emergency was declared and partial elec- 
tions held in November and completed in 
March, 1969, resulted in an overwhelming 
APC majority. 

But discontent continued both within the 
APC and outside. On September 13, 1970, 
when Stevens was visiting Zambia, politi- 


cal opponents including two dismissed min- 
isters, Mohammed Forna and Mohammed 
Bash Taqi, and Dr Karefa Smart, an assis- 
tant director of the World Health Organi- 
sation, formed the United Democratic 
Party. 

On September 14, 1970, Stevens re- 
turned home, detained the ministers and 
declared another emergency. After further 
disturbances in the north and in Freetown 
the party was banned. On March 23, 1971, 
the army made another bid for power 
under the commander Brigadier John Ban- 
gura. Two separate assassination attempts 
on Siaka Stevens were thwarted by loyal 
troops in the army and troops were flown 
in from Guinea. They acted later as a 
Presidential bodyguard under a defence 
agreement between the two countries, and 
remained in the country for two years. 
Bangura and three other officers were 
charged with treason, convicted and ex- 
ecuted. This was the first time that any 
coup attempt in Sierra Leone had resulted 
in the death sentence. 

On April 19, 1971, Sierra Leone was 
declared a republic by an act of parliament 
and Siaka Stevens was sworn in as Presi- 
dent on April 21, with Sorie 1. Koroma as 
Vice President and Prime Minister (until 
July, 1975). 


Challenge to 
Siaka Stevens 


Throughout the violent years between 
1967 and 1971 Stevens claimed that his 
government was legal and democratic and 
that he simply wanted to rule with a 
minimum of force, while his opponents 
challenged him from diverse standpoints. 
Various army officers (David Lansana, 
Juxon Smith, John Bangura) thought they 
could rule better. Some of his ministers 
(Mohammed Forna and the Taqi brothers) 
thought him autocratic and inefficient and 
throughout the SLPP could never accept its 
defeat by what is considered to be an 
inferior team, the APC. 

In the elections of May, 1973, the APC 
won all 85 seats contested largely because 
the SLPP candidates were prevented from 
standing. Afterwards all political prisoners 
were released and another attempt was 
made by Stevens at national reconeiliation. 
But there were still fears that he was 
seeking to introduce a one-party state and 
consolidate the personal power already 
achieved through the Presidency and total 
victory at the polls. 

Another coup attempt on July 30, 1974 
Was sO incompetent in its execution that 
many claim that it did not take place. But 
Finance Minister, Christian Kamara-Tay- 
lor had his house blasted. 65 people were 
detained including Mohammed Forna, 
Ibrahim Taqi, Mohammed Bash Taqi, and 
Cyril Foray (all former APC ministers) and 


David Lansana (perpetrator of the first 
coup). There were two trials, civilian and 
military. In the upshot President Stevens 
commuted the death sentence of four sol- 
diers and eight civilians but he ordered 
eight others to be executed. On July 19, 
1975, two soldiers Yaya Kalogoh and Ser- 
geant Thomas Davies died and six civilians 
including Mohammed Forna, Ibrahim Taqi 
and David Lansana. 

For the rest of 1975 and 1976 Sierra 
Leone settled down under Siaka Stevens’ 
easy going government, but trouble came 
again with the student riots of February, 
1977, demanding economic reforms and 
the end to corruption. Stevens had already 
made up his mind to call elections which 
were finally held after a violent campaign, 
on May 6, 1977, resulting in an APC 
victory by 74 seats to the SLPPs 15. Eight 
seats were not contested because the gov- 
ernment anticipated violence. 


ECONOMY 


The colonial economy of Sierra Leone 
can be distinguished by its diamonds and 
iron ore. Diamonds were first discovered 
by the government geologist Jack Pollett in 
1931 and then exploited by Consolidated 
African Selection Trust, a subsidiary of 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust which had a 
national concession. In the early 1950s the 
Sierra Leone diamond rush started when 
private diggers began to find stones in the 
alluvial river beds. 

The diamond industry has accounted for 
about 60% of export earnings since inde- 
pendence coming both from CAST conces- 
sion areas and from the independent dig- 
gers who were licensed under the Alluvial 
Diamond Mining Scheme in February, 
1956. The Sierra Leone government decid- 
ed to take a controlling interest in the 
mining industry in 1969 and purchased 
51% of CAST to form the National Dia- 
mond Mining Company, DIMINCO in 
September, 1970. Stones were sold exclu- 
sively to the Diamond Corporation, a De 
Beers subsidiary until March, 1974, when 
other buyers were licensed to buy and 
export diamonds. 


Diamond production 
in decline 


Diamond production from DIMINCO 
rose steadily to an average of well over 
700,000 carats by 1975 but then the stones 
began to run out and production declined 
to 512,000 carats by 1976. 

Iron ore production by the Development 
Company of Sierra Leone, DELCO began 
in 1933. Production accounted for over 
10% of exports but began to flag after 
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independence. It was revived by long-term 
Japanese contracts in 1968 and output 
reached 2.5m. metric tonnes in 1972 but 
then declined as machinery outlived its 
working life, ores became harder and 
flooding occurred. Eventually the best ores 
were exhausted and the mine was closed 
down in November, 1975. 

The Sierra Leone Ore and Metal Com- 
pany developed a small but expanding 
production of bauxite from 1963 at Mo- 
kanji mine. Production reached 760,000 
tons by 1975. Rutile (used for making paint 
pigments) was produced in 1967, but the 
venture by Sherbro Minerals was disas- 
trous and collapsed in April, 1971. 

The economy is undistinguished apart 
from its minerals. Agriculture achieved no 
breakthrough either in cash or food crops. 
Since independence the government has 
preserved an open economy with money 
freely transferable. This situation was satis- 
factory while minerals provided a surplus 
on balance of payments. But this surplus 
was no longer automatic after indepen- 
dence as imports rose and exports were hit 
by extensive smuggling. After oscillating 
with surpluses in 1968, 1969 and again in 
1972, the balance of payments went into 
permanent deficit in the “70s. Foreign ex- 
change reserves mirrored this position. 
From Le 24m. in 1964 total external assets 
declined to Le 14.7m. in 1967, rebounding 
to a peak of Le. 50.6m. in 1974 before 
declining in the face of increased import 
bills caused by the oil crisis. 
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SOMALIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
July 1, 1960. 
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AREA: 
637,657 sq. km. 






POPULATION 1978: 

3.44 million. Growth rate 2.83%. 
(UN Population Division). 
CAPITAL: Hargeisa eee 
Mogadishu (population 400,000). 









CURRENCY: 
Somali shilling. 1 shilling = 100 centesmi. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Somali. 









Ethiopfa 





POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Parties banned after military coup of Octo- 
ber 21, 1969. Socialist Revolutionary Par- 
ty, SRP, formed June 28, 1976 as the 
single party. 
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HEAD OF STATE: 
Maj. Gen. Mohamed Siyad Barre, since 
October 21, 1969. 
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POLITICS 


President Osman. 


June 10, 1967: Shirmarke elcuied 
appoints Noland ee mn Foe 

_ Minister. 

March 25, 1969: Boal leads Som: 
League to further electoral victo 
out of 124). — 

October 15, 1969: President ee 
assassinated. 


October 21, 1969: General Mohammed Siyad 
Barre takes power. 


October 1972: Supreme Revolutionary Council 
introduces written Somali language for first 
time with Latin script. 


April 1, 1973: First major batch of 18 “old 
politicians’ released. 


THERE are poems, still preserved in the 
Somali oral culture, that date back over 
1,000 years, revealing the great age of 
Somali civilisation. The country was 
known to the Egyptians during the Phar- 
aonic era as the ‘‘Land of Punt” and to the 
Phoenicians as the ‘‘Land of Incense”. It 
had established trading and cultural rela- 
tions with Arabia from about the seventh 
century AD, and it was the Arabs who 
introduced the Muslim faith to Somalia 
about 1,200 years ago. 

In the nineteenth century, Somali terri- 
tory was colonised by the French, Italians 
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and British. An active political movement, 
the Somali Youth League, was formed in 
the 1940s and became the basis of the first 
Somali government after independence in 
July 1960. The new Somali Republic was 
made up of the former British Somaliland 
Protectorate and Italian Somaliland. How- 
ever, the Somalis have never ceased to 
regard themselves as an incomplete nation 
and lay claim on historical, legal and cul- 
tural grounds, to the North Eastern Prov- 
ince of Kenya, to the Republic of Djibou- 
ti—previously French Somaliland—and to 
the Ogaden region of Ethiopia. The claim 
is for the self-determination of the Somali 
peoples who make up the major part of the 
population in these territories—a fact that 
explains why Djibouti’s independence was 
welcomed in Somalia while an all out war 
of liberation started in the Ogaden in mid 
1997: 

On October 21, 1969, a bloodless revolu- 
tion led by Maj. Gen. Mohammed Siyad 
Barre, Somalia’s present Head of State, 
overthrew the civilian regime that had 
governed since independence, and im- 
posed military rule. Foreign policy, which 
had previously been largely—though not 
exclusively—Western oriented, now be- 
came more closely geared to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. However, in 
parallel with this, a new emphasis was put 
on Somalia’s relations with the Middle 
East culminating, on February 14, 1974, 
with membership of the Arab League. 
And, economically at least, an overall 
philosophy of non-alignment was cement- 
ed in a large number of bilateral pro- 
grammes with Western Europe—particu- 
larly Italy and the EEC. The Somali 
outlook on the “lost territories” remained 
as it had been before the Revolution. 

In 1970 the new government declared 
that scientific socialism seemed the only 
political philosophy that could lead to 
rapid development of the country and the 
creation of a society based on “‘socialism, 
social justice and the right to work’’. This 
political complexion has been the funda- 
mental influence in Somalia ever since. 
The main thrust has been towards laying 
down an infrastructure that will enable all 
Somalis to participate directly in the run- 
ning of their country. 

“Orientation centres” were set up in 
every quarter of every town, and in every 
village. At these centres people could meet 
and discuss local problems, receive politi- 
cal instruction, and make their collective 
voice heard at local government level. 
Though the State was centralised, on a 
Supreme Revolutionary Council made up 
of the military commanders who had fol- 
lowed Siyad Barre in 1969, the long-term 
objective was to create a framework in 
which power could be responsibly decen- 
tralised. The orientation centres, there- 
fore, became the basis of local political 
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SOMALIA 


CURRENCY: Somali Shilling. Multiple currency exchange rate. Currency usually valued in 


terms of US dollar. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: $276.8m (1976 @ 1970 facter cost ECA). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $320m (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $100 (1975, World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (somaii shillings millions) 
1970 


1971 
Exports (Fob) 224 246 
Imports (Cif) 322 447 
Trade Balance —98 —201 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (sus) 


Goods, services, transfers = 15.9 
Long term capital 13.9 
Short term capital 2.1 
MAIN EXPORTS 

Live animals 119.3 122.8 
Bananas 62.5 63.9 
Hides and skins 14.8 18.3 


DIRECTION OF TRADE (shs.m) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
300 294 391 573 536 
524 688 815 1,021 na 

—224 —394 —424 —448 na 
—19.9 —9.2 ~29.1 —60.9 —63.4 
10.2 11.0 17.4 35.6 36.2 
4.0 5.6 3.8 15.9 113 
162.2 157.1 222.4 374.4 327.2 
78.7 67.3 80.2 80.9 88.1 
17.0 13.3 14.2 20.7 44.4 


1972 Imports from: Italy 154, USSR 51.5, USA 33.7, UK 31.5, China 30.4, Japan 29.6, Kenya 


26.3. 


1972 Exports to: Saudi Arabia 158. 7, Nel 54.7, USSR 19.2, Yemen Democratic Republic 


14.9, Kuwait 18.5. 












_ BUDGET 
1972 1973 1975 
- Revenue 419.9 457.0 667 
_ Expenditure 300 352.6 396.1 583 
_ Development expenditure 423 1975), 1,201 (1976) 
_ DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
_ Period: 1974-1978 
- Total expenditure: 3,617m Som shs 
Transport and communications 26%, agriculture 24.4%, industry 16.2% 
INTERNATIONAL vumuleley ($ million) 
1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
International reserves 21.1 26.6 31.4 35.1 42.4 68.5 85.0 
_ SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
S 1960 1975 
Primary school ‘enrolment 9% cooly 
‘oO 





bapeaen te school enroiment ie 
5,163 


organisations and there was, during the 
early 1970s, a very marked development of 
popular political consciousness. An exam- 
ple of this is that women, previously rel- 
egated to a subservient, ‘‘second-class citi- 
zen” role, were enabled to take a more 
active part in the affairs of the nation. 
Education for girls, previously all-but non- 
existent, underwent a very dramatic expan- 
sion. Employment opportunities were 
opened up—and taken—so that today in 
most government offices, as well as out in 
the fields, women are extremely well re- 
presented. In 1975, the Family Law was 
passed, making it impossible for a man to 
divorce his wife in the traditional Islamic 


ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 

569 _ Army 30,000 (300 tanks T-34/54/55). 

1 _ Navy 500 (33 osa patrol craft. 6 large patrol craft). 
Airforce 1,000 (55 combat aircraft). 


way by repeating the words “I divorce 
you” three times in front of witnesses. 
Today all divorces must pass through the 
courts—a major change that has meant 
real emancipation for women. 

Another important by-product of the 
politicisation implemented during the early 
1970s has been the steady decline in the 
influence of tribalism—previously a serious 
divisive force in Somali society. Indeed it 
was tribalism—174 political parties repre- 
senting family groups rather than national 
interests—that brought down the pre-1969 
government and made the revolution nec- 
essary. Today it is true to say that although 
Somalis are still conscious of the tribes to 
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which they belong, tribalism as such has no 
political role within Somali society. 

Changes like these made it possible, in 
July 1976, for the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council to step down, end military rule, 
and make way for civilian government 
under the Somali Socialist Revolutionary 
Party. Somalia is now a one-party State, 
the central organ of which is a politbureau 
of 72 members. The Party itself, which 
began life with a core membership of 
3,000, is growing steadily (currently there 
are about 10,000 card-carrying members). 
A Trades Union organisation has also been 
established to meet the needs and express 
the will of Somalia’s urban working class. 

By the end of 1977 Somalia was ap- 
proaching a state of suspended political 
and economic animation. The country’s 
support for the Western Somali Liberation 
Front in the war against Ethiopia became a 
total commitment. Relations with the Sovi- 
et Union, which before were of great 
importance, have soured dramatically 
since that country began to supply arms to 
Ethiopia. All Soviet arms shipments to 
Somalia ceased and the number of Soviet 
military advisers present in the Republic 
was reduced from around 4,000 to 400. 

It seems likely that had the US fulfilled 
its original promise “‘in principle” to supply 
defensive weapons to Somalia there would 
have been a complete break with Russia. 
However, the Somalis were forced to 
hedge their bets and maintain at least the 
simulacrum of diplomatic relations. Effec- 
tively denied support by both the super- 
powers, Somalia concentrated all its efforts 
on building up its ties with the Arab 
States—particularly with Saudi Arabia and 
other conservative countries around the 
Red Sea. Whatever the eventual outcome 
of the war with Ethiopia it now seems 
inevitable that Somalia’s political and eco- 
nomic future will be ever more closely 
bound with that of the Arab world. 


ECONOMY 


SOMALIA is one of the few countries in 
the world that has a nomadic majority. For 
centuries its economic base has been in the 
livestock sector. Currently livestock, meat 
and hides and skins, account for about 
80% of all export earnings. Bananas, 
grown since colonial times in the fertile 
land between the Juba and Shebelli rivers, 
are another major foreign exchange 
earner. 

The nine years following independence 
in 1960 were characterised by quite star- 
tling economic apathy. Little was done to 
boost productivity or to reduce Somalia's 
massive dependence on foreign aid (in- 
deed, during that period, Somalia became 
known as “the graveyard of foreign aid’’). 
The October 1969 revolution brought a 
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halt to this slide into dependency and 
initiated a new phase of economic activity. 

Evolution during this phase was around 
the twin principles of scientific socialism 
and self-reliance. The major objectives are 
greater self-reliance in development work, 
collective ownership of resources, creation 
of sufficient productive employment, incul- 
cation of the spirit of self-help, and the 
achievement of growth with equity. The 
main economic instruments for achieving 
these objectives have been the nationalisa- 
tion of foreign-controlled enterprises, the 
expansion of the public sector so as to 
make it the leading sector in the economy, 
the development of the small-scale sector 
in agriculture, fishing, industry and distri- 
butive trades through cooperatives, mass- 
mobilisation self-help schemes, and auster- 
ity and egalitarian measures to ensure 
social justice. 

In the absence of comparative and up-to- 
date information, it is difficult to assess the 
results achieved by the government. Many 
of the programmes and steps taken are, 
however, as a recent ILO report com- 
ments: “‘bold and well-intentioned. These 
include the agricultural crash programme, 
the resettlement schemes for a part of the 
nomadic population made destitute in the 
recent drought, the rapid expansion of 
education, the construction of a large num- 
ber of school buildings through self-help, 
tne mass-literacy and disease eradication 
campaign of 1974, and the dramatic im- 
provement in the government’s recurrent 
budgetary position.” 

“There is no doubt,” the report contin- 
ues, “that as a result of the policies being 
followed by the government considerable 
improvement in economic and social life is 
visible, that the government, public admin- 
istration, and people in general are en- 
thused with a burning desire for the rapid 
progress of the country, and that the capac- 
ity of the government to implement the 
projects successfully is much better than 
was the case in the past. While the govern- 
ment has adopted the philosophy of scien- 
tific socialism for guiding its economic 
development, it does not wish to precipi- 
tate matters and disrupt the economic 
structure all too suddenly. The policy of 
self-reliance is also founded with realism 
and not with dogmatism.” 

Somalia, previously heavily dependent 
on imported agricultural produce, is now 
aiming for self-reliance in agriculture by 
the early 1980s. Large numbers of agricul- 
tural cooperatives have been established in 
the rich but previously under-exploited 
intra-riverine area. Because labour is the 
main resource available to Somalia, agri- 
cultural development work as a whole is 
necessarily labour intensive. However, an 
open-handed attitude has been taken to 
foreign capital investment where this can 
help. An example is the scheme, now well 


advanced, to make Somalia self-sufficient 
in refined sugar within three years. The 
multinational sugar corporation, Booker 
McConnel, is developing 12,000 hectares 
in the Central Juba region as a cane 
plantation. The refinery, now nearing com- 
pletion, will eventually produce 100,000 
tonnes of refined sugar annually—enough 
to meet all internal needs and leave over a 
surplus for export. 


Drought brings 
agricultural change 


Much of the present effort now being put 
into agriculture can be traced back to the 
severe drought of 1974/5 which convinced 
Somali planners of the need to diversify the 
country’s economic base away from too 
heavy a dependence on livestock. Most of 
the 120,000 nomads made destitute by the 
drought have been resettled in large agri- 
cultural communities in the intra-riverine 
area. And though the first two years of this 
programme have mainly been devoted to 
teaching the nomads their new skills, pro- 
ductivity in the settlements is beginning to 
rise. 

Once again, foreign assistance, this time 
from international agencies, has been judi- 
ciously employed. UNICEF, the World 
Bank, the Arab Fund for Economic and 
Social Development and the African De- 
velopment Fund are all making a contribu- 
tion. The project supported by the World 
Bank, for example, will develop 9,000 
hectares of virgin land in Dujuma and 
3,000 hectares each in the other two agri- 
cultural settlements, Sablale and Kurtun 
Waarey. The project includes provision of 
25 crawler tractors for bush clearing, 100 
tractors for cultivation, wages for all staff, 
project evaluation and preparation, and 
general technical assistance as required. 

The single most important development 
in Somalia, however, though its contribu- 
tion will take many years to mature, has 
been the writing of the Somali language in 
1972 and the subsequent rural develop- 
ment campaign. During 1974 most schools 
were closed down for eight months to allow 
all pupils over the age of 12—a total force 
of 25,000—to be sent out into the rural 
areas to live with nomadic families as 
literacy teachers. At the end of the cam- 
paign, a survey showed that 13 million 
people had attained at least basic literacy. 
Since that time considerable work has been 
done to build on the literacy skills 
acquired. 

This has been accompanied by an enor- 
mous expansion in formal education. 
Whereas, in 1969, there were less than 
50,000 pupils at school in Somalia, 1977 
has seen that number soar to around 
350,000. Somalia’s planners have realised 
that a literate, educated and self-aware 
population is also, in the end, a productive 
population. 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Act of Union creating self-governing do- 
minion May 31, 1910. 


AREA: 
471,445 sq. miles. 


POPULATION 1978: 
27.76 million. Growth rate 2.9%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITALS: 

Pretoria (administrative, 600,000), Cape 
Town (legislative, 1 million), Bloemfontein 
(juridical, 200,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Rand. 1 rand = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
English and Afrikaans 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

National Party (ruling party). Herstigte Na- 
sionale Party. Progressive Federal Party. 
New Republic Party. South African Party. 
Banned parties: African National Con- 
gress, ANC, Pan Africanist Congress, 
PAC, Communist Party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Dr. Nicolaas Diederichs, since April 19, 
1975. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


self-governing colonies were ineiged into 

the Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910. 

Afrikaner authority started to assert itself in the 

1948 election campaign which brought the Na- 

al Party to power. 

a 16, 1958: Dr Hendrik Verwoerd elected 

__ Prime Minister. 

March 21, 1960: Sharpeville shootings: 67 
_ African demonstrators shot dead. 

March 15, 1961: Verwoerd withdraws South 
_ Africa from Commonwealth rather than be 

expelled. 

March 31, 1961: 

- republic. 

June 12, 1964: Nelson Mandela sentenced to 

se ed imprisonment at Rivonia sabotage trial. 

ber 6, 1966: Verwoerd assassinated. 

September 13, 1966: John Vorster sworn in as 
Prime Minister. 

April 12, 1967: Britain withdraws from Simons- 
__ town naval base. 

April 10, 1968: President Fouche inaugurated. 


st 15, 1971: President Banda of Malawi 
es first Black African President to 
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April 1, 1972: Bantu homelands renamed: Zulu- 
land becomes KwaZulu. 

July 31, 1972: Vorster dismisses five ministers 
in biggest cabinet reshuffle since Nationalists 

' came to power. 

March 25, 1973: Strike at Richards Bay alumin- 
ium plant starts wave of trouble. 

April 24, 1974: Nationalist party wins elections 
with increased majority 122 seats out of 171. 
Progressives 6. 

1974: Vorster launches series of ‘detente’ trips 
to black Africa. 

November 5, 1974: Vorster makes ‘give us six 
months and see the changes” speech. 


September 1, 1975: Talks started on Namibia's 
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future at Turnhalle, Windhoek. 


November 1975: South African troops invade 
Angola in support of UNITA. 


June 1976: Soweto riots. 


October 25, 1976: Transkei (first Bantustan) 
gets independence: 


April 27, 1977: New wave of Soweto distur- 
bances starts general protest over Black 
education. 


June 29, 1977: United and Democratic party 
merge to form New Republic Party. 


August 6, 1977: International powers protest 
about imminent atomic explosion. 


September 1977: Death of Steve Biko, Black 
consciousness leader, in prison. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


SOUTH AFRICA’S population stems 
from several major ethnic groups—the 
Khoisan peoples, the Bantu-speaking 
Nguni groups and the Sotho and Tswana, 
Dutch and French settlers (now making up 
the Afrikaners), British settlers, ‘*Co- 
loureds” (people of mixed race) and 
Asians, largely from India. The total popu- 
lation in 1978 was put at 27.7m. 

In the 17th century, when the first Dutch 
settlers arrived, the hinterland of the Cape 
was populated by the Khoisan people. 
Bantu-speaking peoples occupied most of 
the country north of the Orange River and 
were advancing down the east coast in the 
18th century. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s settlers were supplemented by 
French Huguenots and later by British 
settlers. 

From 1652, when the first European 
settlers arrived, there was conflict with the 
indigenous peoples, and final armed Afri- 
can resistance in the ‘frontier era” only 
ended in 1906 with the Bambata Rebellion. 
It was then replaced by political organisa- 
tion by the Black masses. The modern 
history of South Africa has thus not seen a 
substantial period of peace between the 
White and the Black population. 

Another dimension of struggle in South 
Africa was that between the Whites of 
Dutch and of British descent, which culmi- 
nated in the Anglo-Boer war (1899-1902) 
and the annexation of the Transvaal (and 
its gold mines) by Britain. 

The Boers had moved inland to escape 
British control and had in the mid 19th 
century set up two republics—the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. The British 
left them alone until the discovery of 
diamonds and then gold in the Transvaal 
which launched South Africa on its urban 
and industrial path. The beginnings of the 
Afrikaner nationalist movement lay in this 
period of conflict. 

But the British victory and the Peace of 
Vereeniging in 1902 was not used as an 
opportunity to extend the Black franchise. 
Nor was it extended by the Act of Union 
(1910) when the Union of South Africa was 
created out of the two former republics, 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and 
the colonies of the Cape and Natal. They 
became provinces with limited powers. 

In 1912 the African National Congress 
was born. It is still the major African 
nationalist movement in South Africa, and 
at first it sought to follow the path of 
moderate constitutionalism. It now oper- 
ates underground. 

The Indian population, too, became ac- 
tive and, led by a young Mahatma Gandhi, 
passively resisted discriminatory laws. This 
campaign provided a precedent for later 
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Black campaigns. In 1921 the South Afri- 
can Communist Party was formed, initially 
White, but soon acquiring a Black mem- 
bership, and becoming active in the trade 
union organisation of the Black workers, 
and later allying itself with the Black 
nationalist cause. 

In this period, too, another of today’s 
political contenders came onto the South 
African stage. The National Party was a 
breakaway from the South African Party in 
1913, and had a narrow and chauvinist 
notion of the role and future of the Afri- 
kaner people. It moved into government in 
a pact with the Labour Party in the twen- 
ties and thirties during the Depression. 

This Pact Government instituted job 
reservation (still in force), established that 
the true home for the Blacks was the 
reserves (now called Homelands), and in 
general strove to make a system out of 
segregation. The essential contours of the 
present government's Separate Develop- 
ment (apartheid) policy date from this 
time. 

In 1934 the South African Party and the 
National Party came together to form what 
became in 1938 the United Party, the main 
opposition party (disbanded in 1977 to 
form the New Republic Party when some 
of its members joined the present main 
white opposition party, the Progressive 
Reform Party). 


Afrikaners against 
the British 


The National Party split and the segment 
led by Dr. Malan sought in the thirties and 
forties to organise the hegemony of the 
Afrikaners in South African society to 
counter the hold the English-speakers held 
in commerce and industry. Secret bodies 
were organised and the sympathy of many 
of their members for Nazi doctrines be- 
came apparent. The National Party won 
the 1948 elections on a platform of apart- 
heid. Then it brought to fruition a long 
standing Afrikaner ideal by the declaration 
of the South African Republic in 1960. 

The major characteristics of apartheid 
are well known—public and residential 
segregation, migrant labour and control 
over Black movement to towns, population 
removals to the reserves (2m in the past 15 
years), a special education system, absence 
of trade union collective bargaining rights, 
a colour bar in industry. 

Some of its aspects are essential to 
apartheid as a system, others not. As a 
result of internal and external pressure, 
changes in the colour bar are being made, 
but no changes affect the maintenance of a 
mobile and passive workforce. For this, 
disenfranchisement, the pass system and 
police surveillance of Black organisation 
are necessary. 

The elevation of the Reserves (13% of 


the land area of South Africa) to the status 
of Homelands, and the ‘independence’ of 
the Transkei in 1976 were aimed mainly to 
improve South Africa’s image in the out- 
side world. The Transkei is internally un- 
democratic, and it and the concept of 
Bantustans are opposed by the majority of 
the Black population, particularly the ur- 
ban workers, who see it as another attempt 
to deny them their full rights as South 
African citizens. 

In late 1977 another Bantustan, Bo- 
phuthatswana, was given “independence”’, 
but, like the Transkei, remained interna- 
tionally unrecognised. 

The Nationalists sought immediately 
after their election win in 1948, to stamp 
out their real opponents, and began intro- 
ducing draconian measures beginning with 
the Suppression of Communism Act in 
1950. Since then the rule of law has been 
whittled away until the Security Police and 
the Bureau of State Security have virtually 
absolute powers. 

In the post-1948 period, too, the African 
National Congress became radicalised, and 
it spearheaded mass defiance campaigns in 
the 1950s. An offshoot, the Pan Africanist 
Congress also became active. An extensive 
peasant revolt took place in 1960 and a 
state of emergency was declared in the 
Transkei. The 1960s and the Sharpeville 
shootings heralded a decade of extreme 
repression. 

In 1963 there was a severe setback for 
the liberation movement when its leaders 
were arrested at Rivonia, and sentenced to | 
life imprisonment. Nelson Mandela, leader 
of the ANC, was in 1978 still imprisoned 
on Robben Island, as are other members of 
the ANC, PAC and the Namibian national 
liberation organisation, SWAPO. Bram 
Fischer, a leading Afrikaner lawyer and 
Communist was also arrested and jailed for 
life; he was released to die in 1975. 

In the seventies, new, legal organisations 
took the place of those banned and under- 
ground: these included the Black People’s 
Convention, and the South African Stu- 
dents’ Organisation. The development of 
struggle was given a great spur by the 
liberation of Angola and Mozambique, by 
the guerilla war against Ian Smith’s Rhode- 
sia and the growing war in Namibia, where 
a UN estimate places 50,000 South African 
troops. 

A qualitatively new stage was reached in 
June 1976 with demonstrations in Soweto 
near Johannesburg, and then throughout 
the country. In that year 617 Blacks died 
(according to the South African Institute of 
Race Relations—but the figure is probably 
higher). Internal and external pressures on ~ 
white South Africa to change had never 
been as acute. 

The government’s response was in- 
creased police repression. The leading 
Black Consciousness activist Steve Biko 


. was killed in police custody, and in Octo- 
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ber 1977 a blanket ban was placed on Black 
and anti-apartheid organisations and on 
the leading Black newspaper, The World. 
But the Vorster government received a 
record election win in late 1977, and ap- 
peared set on its path of confrontation. 


ECONOMY 


THE REPUBLIC of South Africa is the 
continent’s most industrially developed 
country, with a large urban working class, 
and an economically less _ significant 
peasantry. 

It has an abundance of natural wealth 
which could guarantee for its multiracial 
population (1978 estimate: 27.7 million) a 
high standard of living. It has mineral 
resources more abundant than any other 
country in the world, though it is best 
known as the major supplier of gold and 
diamonds. It controls among the largest 
reserves of uranium in the world. 

A large heavy and light industrial sector 
has grown up on South Africa’s mining 
base, but it remains primarily dependent 
on gold mining. Gold mining employs 
about 400,000 workers (360,000 Black) and 
still needs migrant workers from nearby 
countries. Mining output in 1977 was 8% 
up on the previous year with especially 
large increases in coal and iron production. 

Since the discovery of gold and diamond 
mines it has also been dependent on for- 
eign investment, and though the ownership 
of the assets has been increasingly passing 
into the hands of South Africans, this 
dependence still remains. 

The Western industrial recession has not 
passed South Africa by, but the root of its 
problems lies in its continuing balance of 
payments malaise. The country cannot yet 
produce the modern machinery and equip- 
ment which its own industry needs and so it 
- has to import it, and this has to be paid for 
either by an influx of foreign capital or by 
an expansion of its exports. Manufacturing 
capacity has decreased to its lowest level 
since 1973 and with fewer orders, utilisa- 
tion of capacity has slipped to under 84%. 

Until 1977 exports were not expanding 
because of the slump in Western industry, 
and because the markets for manufactures 
in which it has the most competitive advan- 
tages—the African markets—are proving 
resistant. The country was also finding it 
increasingly difficult to raise long-term ca- 
pital in the markets of the West because of 
the risks involved, but also because of 
popular political pressures on the financial 
institutions. Foreign investment in South 
Africa runs at more than R9,000m.—more 
than half from the sterling area. An excep- 
tional investment sector is mining where a 
number of new ventures are underway: 

Since finance for imports has not been 
adequately raised in these two ways South 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Rand million except where stated) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CURRENCY: South African rand. Value fixed in terms of dollar. $1.15=1 rand after 


September 1975 devaluation. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 29,015 million rand (1977 current prices, IMF). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: 33,540 million rand (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $1,320 (1975, Worid Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE* (Rand million) 


1970 1971 
Exportst 2,396 2,510 
Imports 2,745 3,120 
Balance —349 —610 


“Trade statistics include figures for Namibia, and Rand area. 


tincludes gold. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (s million) 
Current a/c —1,180 —1,478 
Long term capital 699 742 


Short term Capital 9 
“These figures in US dollars are mostly estimates ( IFS). 


MAIN EXPORTS (Rand m) — 
Gold 837 922 
Diamonds 176 _~ 166 
DIRECTIONOF TRADE =——=> 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
3,231 4,226 5,952 6,496 6,930 
3,031 3,564 5,344 6,083 6,344 
+200 +662 +608 +413 +586 
-122.  -90 -1,471 -2,476 -1,741 
726 205 1,646 2,175 1,280 
80-131 137 S174 915 
1,610 1,769 2,565 2,540 2,346 


223 390 362 403 529 


1973 Exports to: UK 697, Japan 245, West Germany 186, USA 163, Benelux 119, France 69. 
1973 Imports from: UK 629, West Germany 607, USA 503, Japan 381, France 125, Italy 120, 









Australia 91. 
BUDGET 

1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 1975/76 1976/77 
Revenue 2,638 3,088 3,412 5,909* 6,052* 
Expenditure 3,450 3,937 4,434 5,311" 7,832* 

ee _ 
INTERN ONAL = ($ million) 
970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
_ spt 711 1,291 1,234 1,159 1,216 940 
SCHOOL pence 
. 1960 1975 
Primary school attendance 82% = =112%* 
Secondary school attendance 28% 3% 
*This figure is above 100% because some adults not in the pee schoo! age are also taking courses. 

HEALTH 1973 
Hospital beds 
Population per bed 
doctors — 
Population per doctor 
ARMED FORCES (Personne) 


Army 41,000 (150 Centurion enka) 
Navy 5,500 (1 destroyer, 3 submarines). 
Airforce 8,500 (362 combat aircraft). 


Africa has depended on its foreign reserves 
which are topped up by large gold exports. 
The international gold price is therefore 
critically important—a $10 drop can result 
in an annual loss of R250m. 

The importance of some other minerals 
is also increasing: uranium, since the 
OPEC oil increase in 1974; coal, for the 
production of oil in the SASOL (oil from 
coal) plants and to feed the electricity 
supply grids; iron ore, for which a new 
export point at Saldanha Bay has been 
built. The economy can also continue to 
fall back on the myriad other minerals in 
which the country is so rich. Oil, however, 
is missing from the list. 

Inflation continues at a high rate (11%, 
though it is expected to fall in 1978) and as 


a deflationary measure the 1976-77 budget 
indicates little real increase in government 
spending. But within the budget defence 
spending has increased by a colossal 
42% —the major spending cuts have oc- 
curred in other departments. 

Defence bonds have been introduced to 
raise an estimated R120m., direct and 
indirect taxes are being increased, loan 
levies are being made on individuals and 
companies, and it was hoped to raise 
R230m. in new foreign loans. But in the 
year from June 1976 (and the Soweto 
uprising) to June 1977 capital inflow fell 
68%. : } 
the economy are not bad. As major West- 
ern economies—the USA, West Germany 
and Japan—recover from recession it is 
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expected South African commodity ex- 
ports will improve. (In the half year to 
June 1977 a 22.4% increase in exports was 
registered compared with the same period 
in 1976). But imports are unlikely to drop 
below their present levels—a substantial 
proportion now consists of arms (France 
has been the main supplier) and oil, in 
addition to capital equipment. 

Unemployment is running at a very high 
rate (though absence of precise statistics 
and different methods of calculation lead 
to differing figures): in 1971, before the 
present slump, the UN estimated unem- 
ployment at 26% of the workforce (36% of 
the population are wage earners), South 
African sources estimate it at 15% now 
(1.5m). Whatever the figure, it Is very 
high, and in a country without adequate 
social insurance provision is inflicting grave 
hardship on the mass of the people. 

Income disparities are very acute: the 
UN estimates that the per capita difference 
is between 15 and 20 times in favour of the 
Whites with the disparity increasing. The 
boom of the past two decades in South 
Africa was based on the continuing low 
level of African wages. In 1976 real wage 
rates for Blacks and Whites rose by 0.9%. 

Constraints on the development of the 
industrial base, are deeply rooted in the 
apartheid policy: the colour bar in industry 
means the persistence of a shortage of 
skilled trained labour which immigration 
from Europe cannot overcome; the mi- 
grant labour system also hinders the train- 
ing process for industrial workers. Pressure 
for a change in the “job reservation” 
system has not yet resulted in significant 
changes. 

White trade unions have political and 
economic strength but the African workers 
have no voice in collective bargaining. 
Many are migrant labourers hired on one 
year contracts from the ‘Homelands’. 
While they can legally organise in trade 
unions they cannot make binding agree- 
ments with the employers and they are not 
legally allowed to strike. 

Although South Africa occupies only 
4% of the total area of Africa, it produces 
22% of the vaiue of the mineral commodi- 
ties. The mining industry contributes 
around 16% of the country’s GDP—this 
figure is the twelfth highest in Africa. On 
the world scale, South Africa ranks first in 
the value of gold, platinum group metals, 
vanadium and antimony produced; second 
in chrome ore and manganese ore; third in 
diamonds, uranium and asbestos; seventh 
in nickel; eighth in fluorspar; ninth in 
bituminous coal; tenth in phosphate rock; 
eleventh in tin; twelfth in copper and iron 
ore. 

With the exclusion of oil, South Africa 
produces around 8% of the world’s miner- 
als. It uses these figures to stress its impor- 
tance to the West. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1s 7 





TONNAGE PRODUCED, TONNAGE SOLD, TOTAL | ee r 
VALUE OF SALES, AND REALISED PRICES PER TON 


Rank Commodity 


On 


. Gold 
. Coal 
. Platinum Group 


Metals 


. Diamonds 
. Copper 


. Manganese Ore 
. Asbestos 
. Building Stones 


and Sand 


. Nickel 
. Uranium Oxide 


. Iron Ore | 

. Chrome Ore 

. Limestone 

. Vanadium 

. Phosphate Rock 


. Antimony 
. Zine 

. Tin 

. Silver 

. Clays 


. Fluorspar 
. Salt 

. Silica 

. Vermiculite 
. Pyrite 


. Andalusite 
. Gypsum 

. Magnesite 

. Zirconium 


(baddeleyite) 


. Feldspar 


. Sillimanite 
. Gemstones 
. Mica 

. Shale 

. Mineral 


Pigments 


. Tale 
. Lead 


Graphite 


. Barytes 
. Corundum 


. Kieselguhr 
. Beryl 


Total for Gold 
Total for all 
other Minerals 


Grand Total for all 
Minerals 


* Estimates. 


Total 
Production 
(metric 
tons) 


713 
69,438,598 


125* 
1 
178,927 


5,880,735 
354,510 


3,488,000* 
20,754 
2,902 


12,297,766 
2,606,900* 
17,892,445 
j 8,510* 
11,626,130 


643,543 


202,583 
264,412 
1,180,600* 
207,529 
650,738 


77,149 
538,622 
61,202 


11,594 
30,354 


16,911 
190* 

2,511 

392,632 


13,285 


713 


128,185,294,382° 


128,186,007,829° 


Source: South Africa's Strategic Materials. 


{cd 


Total Total Percentage Percentage Price Total 
Sales Value of of total § Exclud. Realised _ Value of © 
(metric Sales Value Gold _ per metric Sales 
tons) (Rands '000) Ton (R) (US $'000) 
713 2,560,395 61.93 3,588,767 3,712,573 
69,120,924 316,135 7.64 20.8 "5 — 458,396 — 
80* 237,900 5:75. 15.11 2,973,750 344,955 — 
> 1 174,221 4.21 11.07 108,684,542 252,620 
206,900* 146,307 3.53 9.29 707 212,146 } 
5,065,000* 102,054 2.46 6.48 20 147,979 
367,000* 91,542 2.21 5.81 249 «132 3735 
3,322,000* 88,837 2.14 5.64 27 «128,814 
21,100* 61,623 1.49 3.91 2,921... 89,353. 
4,600* 58,300 1.41 3.70 12,674 i 84,535 — 
10,060,000* 42,114 1.01 
1,991,595 40,833 0.98 
15,064,549 38,993 0.94 
8,440* 38,001 0.91 
1,646,475 24,812 0.60 
14,302 22,274 = 0.53 
53,405 14,886 0.36 
1,819 12,714 0.30 
95 10,012 0.24 
601,529 9,068 0.21 
155,704 7,813 0.18 
248,012 6,157 0.14 
1,160,700* 5,855 0.14 
192,691 5,819 0.14 
340,900* 5,068 0.12 
76,933 3,057 0.07 
477,378 1,768 0.04 
66,459 1,623 0.03 
6,671 1,392 0.03 
42,935 1,151 0.02 
16,972 1,086 0.02 
260° 616 0.01 
4,050 388 <0.01 
383,362 366 < 0.01 
4,352 353 =<0.01 
8,598 287 =0.01 
4,167 160 =<0.01 
742 86 <0.01 
795 66 <0.01 
241 27 <0.01 
649 24 <0.01 
16 5 <0.01 
713 2,560,395 61,93 
110,742,402,526* 1,573,800° 38,07 
110,743,115,973* 4,134,195 100,00 





SUDAN 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
January 1, 1956. 


AREA: 
967,500 sq. miles. (2.5 million sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
16.72 million. Growth rate 3.2%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Khartoum (population 400,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Sudanese pound. £S1 
1,000 milliemes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Sudanese Socialist Union, SSU. Only re- 
cognised party. 


= 100 piastres = 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Gen. Gaafar Mohamed Nimeiri. 
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3, 1974: Many political prisoners re- 
leased including — See el Mahdi (former 
Prime Minister). 


October 7, 1974: Plot by rank and file officers 

4 NCOs jailed. - 

June 16, 1975: Another plot allegedly inspired 
by marxists foiled. 

September 5, 1975: Coup attempt by Col. 
Hassan Hussein Osman. Libya accused of 
complicity. Hassan and 8 others executed. 

July 2, 1976: Another attempted coup. Hun- 
dreds killed. Libya blamed and diplomatic 
_ relations broken. 


por 1977: 900 political prisoners released. 
Nimeiri starts reconciliation with Sadiq el 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE MODERN history of Sudan begins in 
1820 with the invasion of the country by 
Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, which 
was under nominal Turkish rule. Mo- 
hammed Ali’s successors pushed further up 
the Nile, often employing Europeans, such 
as General Gordon, as their army chiefs. 
The combined Egyptian and European 
penetration of Sudan inspired a wide- 
spread nationalist uprising under Ahmed 
Ali, the Mahdi, who defeated and killed 
General Gordon at Omdurman in January 
1885. 
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Subsequent political instability, together 
with French interest in the Upper Nile, 
caused the British, by then de facto rulers 
in Egypt, to invade Sudan under the com- 
mand of Kitchener. The Mahdi’s succes- 
sor, the Khalifa Abdullahi, was defeated 
and in 1899 Sudan became officially an 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. In 1916, 
the last independent province of Sudan was 
taken with the defeat of Sultan Ali of 
Darfur. 

Over the next fifty years Britain and 
Egypt struggled for influence in Sudan. In 
1923 Abdel Latif founded the White Flag 
League, the first Sudanese political party, 
which happened to favour union with 
Egypt. In 1924, following the murder in 
Cairo of the Anglo-Egyptian Commander 
in Chief in Sudan, Sir Lee Stack, Egyptian 
troops were evacuated from Sudan and 
British rule became more direct. 

It was underpinned by the slow evolu- 
tion of opportunities for Sudanese in edu- 
cation and administration. British colonial- 
ists also developed a ‘Southern Policy’, 
which sought to prevent northern (Arab) 
Sudanese from settling in the South, there- 
by delaying the advent of Egyptian style 
nationalism in British East Africa. 

In 1938 the Graduates’ General Con- 
gress was formed as a representative forum 
of Sudanese nationalist feeling. The Con- 
gress leader emerged as Ismail al Azhari, 
who in 1944 formed the Ashigga, or Broth- 
ers, again with a pro-Egyptian programme. 
In 1948 a Legislative Assembly for the 
whole of Sudan was appointed. 

Al Azhari’s pro-Egyptian bias (support- 
ed by the leader of the powerful Khatmiya 
Sect, Sayed Ali al Mirghani) was opposed 
by Sudanese nationalists, who found their 
leader in the Ansar Sect chief, Abdel 
Rahman al Mahdi. 

In 1951 the Egyptians created resent- 
ment by forming a plan for the Egyptian 
King to rule in Sudan once the British left. 
The Egyptian revolution in July 1952 abro- 
gated this monarchist ruse and spurred the 
Sudanese to make greater efforts towards 
their own independence. Al Azhari with 
his new National Unionist Party (NUP) 
won the first election in Sudan in 1953. 

The official opening of Parliament in 
March 1954 was marred by a violent Mah- 
dist-inspired demonstration determined to 
stop any Sudanese-Egyptian union. 

On January 1, 1956, Sudan won inde- 
pendence from Britain. In the following 
years the pro-Egyptian NUP battled it out 
for political predominance with the Ansar 
Sect front, the Umma party. The Commu- 
nist party was also influential in an unsta- 
ble political situation. 

In November 1958 the army chief Gen- 
eral Ibrahim Abboud took over govern- 
ment through a military coup. But General 
Abboud was in no better position to cope 
with the complexities of government in 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(£S million except where shown) 


CURRENCY: Sudanese pounds. Fixed in terms of US dollar £81= ae 8. £S 0. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUC 


fs 698.0m (1973-74 current prices). 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $4,510m (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $290 (1975 World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (£s million) _ 
1970 


rastigeh: (Fob) 
Imports (Cif) 


Trade Balance 


MAIN EXPORTS ¢¢ 
— Cotton 
Groundnuts 
Gum arabe 


- venue : 
Expenditure 
“Estimates. 


Primery school enrolment 
Secondary chool errolmer 


Sudan than the civilians. Although he 
originally had the support of the main 
Sudanese politicians, he alienated them by 
holding onto the reins of power too long. 
He particularly exacerbated the southern 
problem that was beginning to emerge. 
The mainly animist and Christian negroid 
peoples of the South wanted independence 
from the Moslem Arab North. An inter- 
mittent civil war began in the middle 1950s. 

The politicians returned in 1964, at first 
under a compromise educationalist Sir al 
Khatim al-Khalifa. But in spite of the new 
Premier's amnesty in the South and his 
inauguration of a Round Table Conference 
to discuss the Southern problem on March 
16, 1965, the politicians still proved 
impotent. 

An election in June 1965 led to the 
formation of an Umma party government, 
headed by Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub. 
But Mahgoub quarrelled with his fellow 
ministers. The Umma party was split be- 
tween its spiritual leader, the Iman al- 
Hadi, and its President, Sadiq el Mahdi 


1972 1973 
124 = ‘152 


1972 1973 
35.6 3 





(the Iman’s nephew). Sadiq had a short 
spell as Prime Minister in July 1966. But in 
May 1967, he was defeated in the Assem- 
bly and Mahgoub returned. 

This unstable pattern in Sudanese poli- 
tics continued until May 1969 when the 64 
member Free Officers’ Movement took 
over the reins of power in a coup led by 
colonel Gaafar M. Nimeiri. 

President Nimeiri’s initial alliance with 
the communists put him at odds with the 
traditional politico-religious sects, particu- 
larly the Ansars. The President was forced 
to move against the Ansars in their 
stronghold on Aba island and subjugate 
them militarily in March 1970. 

In July 1971 the communist group in 
Nimeiri’s government tried to topple the 
President in a coup. Thereafter Nimeiri_ 
broke his links with the left and moved 
steadily back to the right, encouraged 
partly by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia which 
began to see the developmental possibili- 
ties in Sudan in 1973/74. 

On February 27, 1972, President Nimeiri 


performed his most significant political act 
in signing the Addis Ababa agreement to 
end the war which had disrupted life in the 
South for 17 years. The South was offered 
a measure of regional autonomy within the 
general framework of the Sudanese 
constitution. 

But still Nimeiri had to deal with the 
growing numbers of Ansar and Moslem 
Front exiles who, in the National Front led 
by Sadiq el Mahdi, sought to topple his 
regime. Two major coup attempts in Sep- 
tember 1975 and July 1976 came close to 
overthrowing Nimeiri, but the President’s 
closeness to Egypt and other Arab coun- 
tries enabled him to survive these threats. 
In July 1977 he met secretly with Sadiq el 
Mahdi in Port Sudan and began the process 
of National Reconciliation of conflicting 
Sudanese interests. He hoped thereby to 
unite his country sufficiently to undertake 
massive Arab-financed agricultural devel- 
opment plans. 


ECONOMY 


Sudan, the largest country in Africa, 
enjoys some of the most varied climate and 
terrain on the continent. Together with its 
prime position on the twin branches of the 
River Nile, these factors mean Sudan’s 
economy is geared primarily for agriculture 
and pasturage. 

Development of the Sudan’s vast agri- 
cultural resources has been the goal of 
successive regimes. The British built the 
Sennar dam, to irrigate the Gezira scheme 
which started in 1925. They gradually ex- 
panded the project until nearly two million 
acres of cotton were under cultivation. 
President Nimeiri switched the emphasis to 
food production. His goal is to turn Sudan 
into the bread basket of the Middle East by 
the 1980s. In 1976 he negotiated a vast 
$6.000m. long-term loan from the Arab 
Authority for Development and Agricul- 
tural Investment (AADAI), for this 
purpose. 

About 80% of the population earns its 
living from agriculture which, together 
with forestry and fishing, makes up around 
40% of GDP, 95% of exports and, directly 
or indirectly, over 50% of government 
revenues. 

Since the introduction of the Gezira 
Scheme riverine agriculture has made the 
most obvious contribution to the Sudanese 
economy. Apart from Gezira, other vast 
irrigation schemes exist at Khasm-el-Girba 
(400,000 acres) and Rahad (recently inau- 
gurated and expected to grow to 500,000 
acres by 1983). 

Traditionally these schemes have been 
largely devoted to cotton, Sudan’s major 
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foreign currency earner, mainly to supply 
the British market. Today the growth of 
the world economy and the needs of Arab 
consumers dictate the development of oth- 
er products, particularly foodstuffs. Gezira 
is diversifying into wheat and groundnuts, 
as well as becoming a meat producer. 
Other schemes such as the million acre 
Saudi financed ranch at Roseires are being 
developed solely for meat production. 

Elsewhere Sudan is capitalising on its 
vast resources of livestock. Estimated 
numbers are said to be 14.2m head of 
cattle, 13.4m sheep, 10.5m goats and 2.7m 
camels. Again Arab-financed projects en- 
visage the organisation of a vast network of 
roads to herd the cattle to market. 


Heavy investment 
in mechanisation 


Where the land is not suitable for irrigat- 
ed agriculture or livestock rearing, the 
Sudan government has invested heavily in 
mechanised rainland farming. Since 1968 
the Mechanised Farming Corporation has 
been developing rainfed regions of eastern, 
central and south-western Sudan, mainly 
by leasing out 1,000 acre farms to indivi- 
duals. The MFC had 4m acres under its 
wing in 1977. Principal crops in the rainfed 
areas are sorghum (dura), accounting for 
80% of land under mechanised farming, 
and sesame, where Sudan provides 40% of 
the world’s crop. 

Other important crops are groundnuts 
(second largest export by volume after 
cotton) and gum arabic. In the South the 
tropical climate offers opportunities for 
development of fruit, vegetables, tea and 
coffee. 

Sudan’s industrial policy is based on two 
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LEFT: Graph shows decline in Sudan cotton 
production. 

BELOW: Map indicates location of Jonglei pro- 
ject, designed to drain the Sudd, improve com- 
munications with the Nile and bring more land 
under cultivation. 
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major strands—agricultural processing and 
import substitution. Most important in the 
agricultural processing field is the develop- 
ment of a sugar industry designed to supply 
world markets. New factories and planta- 
tions are being built, including the massive 
Kenana scheme, destined to come on 
stream in 1978/79. Other processing indus- 
tries include textiles, food canneries, dehy- 
drating plants, groundnut processing and 
leather goods. Chief in the import substitu- 
tion field are cement, chemicals and ferti- 
lisers. There are also good prospects in oil 
and mining, particularly in chromite, gyp- 
sum, copper, asbestos and zinc. 

Industry still only accounted for 10% of 
GDP in 1977, employing only 2% of the 
population. Its development has been 
hampered partly by lack of good communi- 
cations. Until 1976 the Khartoum-Wad 
Medani road was the only substantial sec- 
tion of tarmac road in the country. In 1977 
the new road to Port Sudan via Gedaref 
was completed. In the same year the ef- 
fects of World Bank and African Develop- 
ment Bank loans for railway improvement 
began to be felt. Telecommunications im- 
proved in November 1974 with the opening 
of Sudan’s first ground satellite station 
providing telex links with the wider world. 

In spite of a long history of public sector 
Development Programmes and many im- 
provements in the 1970s, Sudan’s economy 
remains precariously balanced. Steep rises 
in the costs of imports of over 100% for 
sugar and fertilisers and over 50% for 
electrical machinery led to an unprecedent- 
ed trade deficit of £S207.4m in 1975. How- 
ever with the large inputs of Arab money 
into the Six Year Plan 1977-83 the Sudan 
government expects to overcome its debili- 
tating indebtedness 
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SWAZILAND 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
September 6, 1968. 


AREA: 
6,704 sq. miles (17,363 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
539,000. Growth rate 2.98%. (UN Popula- 
tion Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Mbabane (population 24,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Lilangeni. 1 lilangeni = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
Swazi and English. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

All political parties were dissolved by order 
of the King in April 1973. Previously the 
majority party was Imbokodvo National 
Movement. Main opposition Ngwane Na- 
tional Liberatory Congress, NNLC. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
King Sobhuza II since September 6, 1968. 
(King since December 22, 1921). 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


First contact with the whites came in the 1830s. 
In 1894 the Transvaal Republic took control. 
Britain regained control after the Boer war. 





March 1963: Deadlock at Consiiutiona confer- 
ence in London. 


May 1963: New constitution opceea wah Brit- 
ish Commissioner as head of government. - 


June 13, 1963: Battalion of British troops from 
Kenya flown in to keep order during strike. 


June 23, 1964: First general election. 


April 25, 1967: 
introduced. 


February 23, 1968: Independence terms 
agreed at London conference. 


September 6, 1968: Independence achieved 
as 28th member of the Commonwealth. 


April 12, 1973: King Sobhuza repeals constitu- 
tion and assumes full powers. 





Internal self-government 


March 17, 1976: Colonel Maphevu Dhlamini 
replaces Prince Makhosini Dhlamini. 


March 1977: King confirms abolition of parlia- 
-mentary system and replaces it with structure 
based on tribal tradition. 


SWAZILAND 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


SWAZILAND isa tiny country (maximum 
length and width 120 miles by 90 miles), 
bounded by South Africa and Mozam- 
bique, with a mountainous highveld in the 
west, a middleveld and a lowveld. Popula- 
tion was 522,512 growing at nearly 3% a 
year at the 1976 census—90% of the peo- 
ple are Swazi, 6% Zulu, Tonga and Shan- 
gaan, and 2% European. 

The Swazi achieved identity as a people 
in the 16th century and settled in their 
present country in the 18th century. The 
main clan was the Dhlamini (who are still 
dominant). Though first contact with the 
whites was in the 1830s, it was when gold 
was discovered in 1879 that large numbers 
of whites entered the country. Their re- 
quests for concessions were granted by a 
young and inexperienced king, Mband- 
zeni, with the result that soon 40% of the 


country came into their freehold 
possession. 
However. by the time of independence 


in 1968. 20% of the land had been bought 
back by a national trust financed by the 
earnings of the migrant workers in the 
South African mines: 55% of the land was 
then in Swazi hands. 

In 1894 the Transvaal Republic took 
control (though not very effectively) of 


Swaziland. but after the Anglo-Boer War 


(which ended in 1902) it passed into the 
control of Britain, which handed back one- 
third of the Jand to the Swazis. 

After the formation of the Union of 
South Africa in 1910 there was continued 
pressure from Pretoria for this High Com- 
mission territory to be incorporated into 
South Africa but this was resisted by Bri- 
tain. A European Advisory council was 
established in 1921, 

The government of the Swazis was left 
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largely in the hands of the Swaziland 
National Council (SNC) of chiefs appoint- 
ed by the King, Sobhuza II. In 1960 the 
Swaziland Progressive Party (SPP) was 
formed and with the European Advisory 
Council (EAC) it called for the establish- 
ment of a legislative council. A constitu- 
tional committee was set up in the same 
year, with representatives from the EAC 
and the SNC and three members of the 
SPP: 

These later withdrew and one of them, 
Dr Ambrose Zwane, formed a new party, 
the Ngwane National Liberatory Congress 
(NNLC). At the same time the Swaziland 
Democratic Party (SDP) was formed. 

The power of the traditionalists was 
threatened in 1963 when poor conditions 
and wages in the asbestos mines and plan- 
tations produced a general strike, which 
was broken with the help of British troops 
airlifted from Kenya (they finally left the 
country in 1967). 

A conference in London in 1963 pro- 
duced a constitution weighted in favour of 
the whites and the traditionalists. It was at 
this stage that the king formed his Imbo- 
kodvo National Movement. 

Elections were held in 1964 under the 
weighted electoral system and the Imbo- 
kodvo (‘grindstone’) won all the seats. 
Prince Makhosini Dhalmini became the 
first prime minister. 

Internal self-government was introduced ~ 
in 1967. and new elections under a revised 
system brought 20 of the votes for the — 
NNLC. but no seats. Full independence 
was gained on September 6, 1968. 

rhen in 1972 the NNLC (now the only 
serious Opposition) won three seats. This 
was sufficient challenge for the king to 
annul the constitution and declare that the 


country would revert to royal personal 
rule. 

The king now had supreme judicial, 
legislative and executive powers and was 
advised by a council of ministers. All 
political parties were banned. On March 
17, 1976 Prince Makhosini, who had been 
prime minister since Swaziland achieved 
self government, was retired and replaced 
by the army chief, Col. Maphevu Dhla- 
mini. 

In March 1977 the king announced he 
had abandoned attempts to devise a new 
constitution and would henceforth rule 
alone, helped by *Tinkhundla’’—tradition- 
al tribal committees. 

The king tries to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with his neighbours but is finding 
himself increasingly caught in the crossfire 
because of the use being made of Swazi- 
land as an escape corridor to friendly 
Mozambique by the underground liber- 
ation movement in South Africa. 

Already Sobhuza has decided to expand 
his tiny army and all students over the age 
of 18 are liable for military training. His 
present force has been built up largely with 
South African help. 

King Sobhuza is 78 and does not appear 
to be grooming a successor. Whoever 
emerges is likely to be friendly to South 
Africa, due to pressure by the powerful 
lobby of Black businessmen in Swaziland. 


ECONOMY 


Most of the population is engaged in 
subsistence farming; the soil and climate 
are good and there is plentiful water. The 
main wealth is in maize and livestock. 

The white- (and often foreign-) owned 
estates grow sugar, cotton, citrus, rice and 
pineapples. Sugar is the largest export crop 
and the main source of employment on the 
plantations and in the refineries. Output 
on completion of Swaziland’s third sugar 
mill will be 100,000 tonnes a year. 

Timber provides about a seventh of 
GDP and provides employment for 4,000 
workers in the forests and for 2,500 in the 
woodpulp plants and sawmills. It earned 
about E14.7m. in 1975. Total agricultural 
exports in 1976 were El6om. (Currency is 
the lilangeni, plural ernalangeni, on parity 
with the South African rand.) 

In an attempt to modernise traditonal 
farming methods farm training centres 
have been set up, where livestock breeding 
receives particular attention. Swaziland 
has begun to export canned meat to the 
BEC. 

Mining has been declining in relative 
importance as reserves have become de- 
pleted, and its place has been taken by 
agriculture and forestry. Iron ore and as- 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million emalangeni except where shown) 


SWAZILAND 


CURRENCY: Lilangeni (plural emalangeni). On parity with S. African rand. Rands 


1.15=US$1. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 186.3 million emalangeni (1975 current prices IMF) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $230 million (1975 current prices. World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $470 (1975. World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE €€ million) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Exports 50.9 55.7 54.5 74.2 121.7 131.8 
Imports 42.7 47.8 61.7 66.2 93.4 134.6 
Balance 8.2 7.9 9.8 8.0 28.3 =2:8 
Current a/c —0.9 —0.4 —1.6 = 747 ¢ “nal aT f -9.9 
Capital a/c na na 13.0 1.2 aR hed +471 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Sugar 11.8 11.5 19.2 18.3 
Iron ore 11.0 12.1 9.3 7.9 
Wood pulp 9.5 9.6 11.0 15.3 
Asbestos 5.2 5.9 4.5 6.7 
DIRECTION OF TRADE (Em) 


1972 Exports to: South Africa 10, UK 15.7, 
1972 Imports from: South Africa 49.2. 


BUDGET 
1970/71 1971/72 


Recurrent receipts 15.6 18.4 
Recurrent : 
expenditure 16.5 18.1 

Capital expenditure 1.6 35 
Source: Swaziland treasury reports 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 
Primary school enrolment 56% 
Secondary school enroiment 5% 
HEALTH 1974 
Hospital beds 1,719 
Population per bed 269 


Doctors 54 
Population per doctor 


bestos accounted for a third of total domes- 
tic exports in 1970 and for only 16% in 
1975. Between these dates the tonnage of 
ore fell by Il% but the output of asbestos 
rose by 15%. The value of asbestos exports 
rose 87% in this period but this resource 
will also be exhausted in the next decade. 
It is estimated iron ore deposits will be 
exhausted by the 1990s. 

Coal resources are more plentiful. Swa- 
ziland’s type of coal is the anthracite or low 
volatile range and the world demand for 
this type is not large. However, in 1977 it 
entered the EEC coal market with a ship- 
ment of 27,000 tonnes. It also supplies 
Mozambique with about 2,000 tonnes a 
month. 

De Beers have reported a diamond find 
in the Ngomane area, and about 7,800 
workers will be employed there. 

Other minerals which could be exploited 
are tin, kaolin, pyrophylite, and silica. 

Very advantageous financial and tax- 


Japan (iron ore 9.3, wood pulp 1.3). 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 


22.0 28.5 44.7 70.3 41.3 

21.6 lvl 42.8 57.4 52.4 
SE 10.3 144 14.8 33.8 

1975 

97% 

27% 


ation schemes are being provided to attract 
foreign industrial investment. 
dustrial projects include a textile plant, « 
power station and 
plant, making sets for export. 
record budget E30m. was for local capital 
expenditure, and ES50m._ for 
expenditure. 

Swaziland also exports migrant workers 
to the South African mines—about 28,000 
in 1976. An increasing flow of tourists from 
South Africa is providing an additional 
source of income. 

Emphasis is being placed on a 
development programme. and a decision 
was taken in 1977 to link the country’s 
railway system with that of South Africa 
This will enable it to channel exports 
through Durban as well as Maputo 

The country is a member of the South 
African Common Customs Union and of 
the Rand Monetary Area. Most of its 
imports come from South Africa. 
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NDC's 26 companies offer a wide range of 
products for home and export market. 


For further enquiries 
The Chairman & Managing Director 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
MMI 0. box 2509. Tet, 25271 


NDC | Cables: NATDEV. Telex No. 41068 
Dar es Salaam, TANZANIA 





TANZANIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 

December 9, 1961 (Tanganyika). De- 
cember 10, 1963 (Zanzibar). United Re- 
public of Tanzania formed April 27, 1964. 


AREA: 
364,900 sq. miles (950 sq. miles Zanzibar 
and Pemba). 


POPULATION 1978: 
16.94 million (Zanzibar 380,000). Growth 
rate 3.1%. (UN Population Division.) 


CAPITAL: 
Dar es Salaam (population 400,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Tanzanian shilling. 1 shilling = 100 cents. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Swahili. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Chama cha Mapinduzi, formed by merger 
of Tanganyika African National Union and 
Afro-Shirazi Party, ASP of Zanzibar, on 
February 5, 1977. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Julius Kambarage Nyerere. 
since December 9, 1962. 


President 





_ ase in 1890. Germany extended a pro- 
ectorate to the mainiand in 1885. Tanganyika 
was taken from the Germans during the First 
lorid War and placed under British mandate. 


July 7, 1954: Tanganyika African national 
a “Union founded on “Saba saba’ day (seventh 
it day of seventh month). Julius Nyerere elected 
fy president. 


September 1960: Elections, TANU-backed 
_ candidates won 70 out of 71 seats and 
i __Nyerere became Chief Minister. 


ay 1, 1961: Internal self-government. 


pers 
F a 


December 9, 1961: Tanganyika independence 
with Nyerere as Prime Minister. 


ber 9, 1962: Republic. 


Jecember 9, 1963: Zanzibar achieves inde- 

__ pendence under coalition government formed 
_ by Zanzibar Nationalist Party. 

January 12, 1964: Government overthrown by 
styled Field Marshal John Okello. 


y 20, 1964: Army mutiny. President 
e asks British troops to restore order. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Cattle . Tea Pepper 

Sheep Cassava v Maize 
Tobacco N/] Sugar 
Rice AS Cloves 


Sisal 23  Collee y>) Groundnuts 


FORESTRY 


INDUSTRY 


April 27, 1964: Tanganyika and Zanzibar come 
together to form Tanzania. 

July 5, 1964: One- party state. 

September 21-26, 1965: First elections under 
new one-party system. 101 out of 107 con- 
stituencies contested. Nearly half the old 
ministers and one third of MPs lose office. 


February 5, 1967: President Nyerere an- 
nounces “Arusha declaration”. 


January 24, 1970: Treason trial. Seven ac- 
cused of plotting to kill President Nyerere. 


October 1970: Official opening of Tanzam 
railway from Dar es Salaam to Zambia. 


October 30, 1970: Elections on the mainland. 


January 1971: President Nyerere refuses to 
recognise government of Idi Amin and gives 
refuge to ousted President Milton Obote. 
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April 7, 1972: Sheikh Abeid Karume of Zanzi- 
bar assassinated and Aboud Jumbe takes 
* over as president of the Afro-Shirazi Party. 


July 14, 1976: Tanzam Railway officially opens. 


1974: Some 7 million peasants moved to village 
communities in “villagisation” project. 

October 26, 1975: Nyerere re-elected Presi- 
dent for five years. 


November 1, 1975: Nyerere grants full or 
partial amnesty to over 11,000 prisoners. 


February 5, 1977: TANU and ASP merge into 
the Chama cha Mapinduzi (Revolutionary 
Party). 


April 18, 1977: Tanzania seals Kenya border. 


April 25, 1977: New Constitution establishes 
one-party state under CCM. Edward Sokoine 
becomes Prime Minister in cabinet reshuffle. 
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The above national newspapers, local newspapers, trade press, advertising 
journals and magazines have all quoted from, or mentioned 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS’ publications recently, which 
reflects the growing influence and respect we have in the Middle East and 
Africa. If you want your products, goods or services to be noticed . . . 
then use the magazines that are noticed. 
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1G ES, INTERNATIONAL Head Office: 63 Long Acre, London WC2E 9JH 
Telephone (01) 836 8731 
(\ COMMUNICATIONS Telex 8811757 Cables: Machrak London WC2 
THE MIDDLE EAST U.S. Representatives: Media Force International 
New York: The Chanin Building 
(Ga ¢ Suite 1121, 380 Lexington Avenue, 
INO ‘APRIC AN NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
Davelonrhant Tel: (212) 867 2150 Telex: 425442 
Cleveland: The Mart Building 
a pal 68 Olive Street, CHAGRIN FALLS, Ohio 44022 
Tel: (216) 247 5200 


E z Chicago: The Esco Building 
Al-Iktissad Al-Arabi 5164 West 95th Street, Oaklawn, Illinois 60453 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE CREATION of Tanzania was the 
only occasion on which two independent 
African states have merged. The Main- 
land, previously known as Tanganyika, 
had been a German colony from 1885 to 
World War I. Tanganyika then became a 
League of Nations Mandate and later a 
United Nations Trusteeship Territory un- 
der British administration. 

Neighbouring Zanzibar had become a 
British protectorate in 1890, but it contin- 
ued to be ruled by the Arab Sultan. 

The independence movement on the 
Mainland was led by the Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union (TANU), which had 
been formed on July 7, 1954 by Julius 
Nyerere. A peaceful struggle for indepen- 
dence led to ‘uhuru’ on December 9, 1961. 
Nyerere became the country’s first Prime 
Minister, but he resigned on January 22, 
1962, to devote his efforts to strengthening 
TANU, and was succeeded by Rashidi 
Kawawa. 

On December 9, 1962 Tanganyika be- 
came a Republic, within the Common- 
wealth, and Nyerere was elected President. 
Kawawa was appointed Prime Minister. 
Tanganyika’s political stability was first 
seriously threatened on January 20, 1964 
when the nation’s small army revolted. 
Nyerere reluctantly called in British troops 
to crush the mutiny. 

The pre-independence period in Zanzi- 
bar was marked by a bitter rivalry between 
parties which were largely divided along 
racial lines. On December 9, 1963 Zanzi- 
bar gained its independence under a gov- 
ernment formed by the Zanzibar National- 
ist Party and headed by the Sultan. The 
regime represented the interests of the 
powerful Arab minority. 

Only a month after independence, on 
January 12, 1964, the Arab government 
was overthrown by a coup organised by 
John Okello. Almost immediately the 
Afro-Shirazi Party (ASP), led by Abeid 
Karume, took control and formed a Revo- 
lutionary Council to govern Zanzibar. 

On April 27, 1964 Tanganyika and Zan- 
zibar merged to form the United Republic 
of Tanzania. An interim constitution was 
adopted, but Zanzibar retained a high 
degree of autonomy and the process of 
integration has been slow. Nyerere (Presi- 
dent), Karume (First Vice-President), and 
Kawawa (Second Vice-President)  re- 
mained as leaders. 

The Mainland became a one-party state 
on July 5, 1965, under the leadership of 
TANU. The first elections under the new 
system, held in September 1965, resulted 
in a considerable turnover of MPs, and it 
showed that democracy was possible in a 
One-party state. Further elections in Octo- 
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hi shillings except where stated) — 
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TANZANIA 


ienener: Tanzanian shilling. Linked to SDR since October 1975. 9.66 sh Tanzanian=1 


Gross DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 16,534m shillings (1975 current prices Tanzania Economic Survey). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $2,560m (1975 current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $170 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS es million) 


70 1971 
Exports 1,852 1,989 
Imports 2,274 2,725 
Balance —422 7236 
Goods & service —~346 —755 
Private transfers +79 +25 
Govt transfers +12 +17 
Net capital +512 +883 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Coffee 
Cotton 
Diamonds 
Sisal | 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 





1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
2,277 = 2,581 2,861 2,765 4,108 
2,878 3,479 5,258 5,694 5,350 
—601 =898. =2,397 -—2,929 
—460 769 --2,269 —2,401 
—104 —101 —81 +85 

+74 +136 +405 +565 
+825 +964 +969 +1,249 

383 495 378 485 1,283 


336 333 493 298 614 
138 165 99 178 159 
145 222 464 302 240 


1974 Exports to: UK 404, Kenya and Uganda 218, USA 204, Hong Kong 183, India 165, 


West Germany 157, Japan 94. 


1974 Imports from: UK 605, Japan 497, West Germany 480, Iran 413, USA 393, Kenya and 


Uganda 381, France 153. 


1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 


BUDGET 
Recurrent revenue 1,684 1,859 
Recurrent 

_ expenditure 1,631 1,781 
Capital expenditure 889 884 


Main eee coche of statistics, Bank of Tanzania. 


INTERNATIONAL cole - million) 


1971 
fs 60 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 
Primary school enrolment 24% 
Secondary school enrolment — 2% 
HEALTH 
Tanganyika 1973  . 
Hospital beds 16,640 
Population per bed — 175 
Doctors 





Population per doctor 


ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 


27,572 


2,357 3,023 3,975 3,883 4,563 


2,223 2,785 4,063 3,771 4,183 
956 1,642 2,251 2,590 3,045 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
120 145 50 65 112 
1975 
41% 
3% 
Zanzibar 1967 
Hospital beds 875 
Population per bed 400 
Doctors 43 
Population per doctor 8,140 


Army 17,000 (20 Chinese T-59 medium tanks). 


Navy 600 (6 Shanghai class FPB). 


Airforce 1,000 (29 combat aircraft, Mig-21/17/15s). 


ber 1970 produced similar results and yet 
another massive vote for Nyerere. Follow- 
ing the elections of October 1975 Nyerere 
claimed that he did not intend to stand 
again when his term of office expires in 
1980. 

Zanzibar, however, had an undemocra- 
tic political system and considerable dis- 
content developed. On April 7, 1972 Kar- 
ume was assassinated. it was never 
conclusively proved whether the assassins 
were part of a wider plot, but Karume’s 
killing led to a wave of arrests. Those held 
included Abdul Rahman Babu, a left-wing 
Minister in the Mainland government, who 
still remains in detention. 


Aboud Jumbe took over as the Zanzi- 
bari leader and Tanzania’s First Vice-Presi- 
dent. He has proved more liberal than his 
predecessor and more willing to work for 
integration with the Mainland. The most 
important step towards unity was the merg- 
er of the two parties—TANU and ASP—to 
create the Chama cha Mapinduzi (Revolu- 
tionary Party) on February 5, 1977. 

A permanent constitution was intro- 
duced on April 25, 1977 which formally 
establishes a one-party state in which the 
Chama cha Mapinduzi is supreme. In a 
subsequent Cabinet reshuffle Kawawa was 
appointed Defence Minister, and replaced 
as Prime Minister by Edward Sokoine. 
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Tanzania’s foreign policy has been based 
on the principle of non-alignment. During 
1964-65 Tanzania’s close links with the 
West deteriorated, and the country began 
to develop relations with China. 

One of the major priorities of Tanzania’s 
foreign policy has been its commitment to 
the liberation struggle in Southern Africa. 

Officials were elected to the CCM at 
various levels during 1977; the party lead- 
ership remained in the hands of the old 
guard. Nor did the stricter leadership con- 
ditions in the new party lead to expected 
resignations because of business ‘connec- 
tions. 

Zanzibar held parliamentary elections in 
December 1977, the first elections there. It 
appears an indication that the Zanzibari 
leaders are more willing to move towards 
unity with the mainland by bringing their 
political institutions into line. Prior to this 
leaders were chosen through nomination 
by the Revolutionary Council. 

Tanzania has been one of the most 
influential of the ‘‘frontline states” in nego- 
tiations around the war in Zimbabwe. 

During the 1960s numerous attempts 
were made to develop East African unity. 
But the Ugandan coup of January 24, 1971, 
and the subsequent offer of asylum to 
Obote, led to severe tensions with Amin’s 
regime. Relations with Kenya also deterio- 
rated in the mid 1970s and effectively led to 
the collapse of the East African Communi- 
ty. Tanzania has therefore tried to develop 
ties with neighbouring Zambia and 
Mozambique. 


ECONOMY 


TANZANIA’S economy is based on agri- 
culture. Over 95% of the population live in 
the rural areas and 80% of the country’s 
exports are agricultural products. Major 
export crops are coffee, sisal, cotton and 
cashew nuts, with cloves from Zanzibar. 

The Arusha Declaration, approved by 
TANU on January 29, 1967, has formed 
the basis of Tanzania’s economic policies. 
The Declaration stressed that development 
had to be centred in the countryside— 
where the vast majority of the people 
live—and a fundamental change of direc- 
tion was required to develop the rural 
areas. The importance of self-reliance was 
also emphasised. 

The main basis of the rural development 
programme has been the establishment of 
ujamaa_ (‘familyhood’) villages. When 
Nyerere originally conceived of ujamaa 
villages, in a paper on ‘Socialism and Rural 
Development’ (1967), he saw it partly in 
terms of introducing communal produc- 
tion. This generally proved unpopular, 
however, and most land in ujamaa villages 
is still cultivated individually. 

Nyerere also believed that the services 
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needed for development—such as piped 
water or primary schools—could only be 
provided if peasants moved from isolated 
settlements into villages. (Villagisation 
therefore became the main rationale for 
the establishment of ujamaa settlements.) 
The vast majority of the Tanzanian popula- 
tion had been moved into these villages by 
1976. 


Productivity 
remains low 


Tanzania is one of the few® African 
countries to have made a sustained effort 
to tackle the problem of development at its 
source—in the rural areas—but agricultur- 
al productivity has remained disappoint- 
ingly low. 

There is a small industrial sector, con- 
centrated in Dar es Salaam, which is main- 
ly producing goods which had previously 
been imported. Major industries include 
food processing, textiles, brewing and 
cigarettes. 

In February 1967, following the Arusha 
Declaration, a number of important for- 
eign-owned companies were nationalised. 
Since then the government Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation has taken a con- 
trolling share in virtually all major industri- 
al enterprises. 

Efforts are being made to spread the 
benefits of urban development outside of 
Dar es Salaam. On October 1, 1973 a 
decision was made to shift the capital to 
Dodoma, in the central part of the country, 
during the next ten years, and this move is 
likely to cost up to Shs. 3,700m. 

The completion of the Tanzam Railway, 
officially opened on July 14, 1976, has 
stimulated development in the neglected 
south-west of Tanzania. The £200m line, 
which was built with Chinese assistance, 
has been the most important development 
project since independence. Plans are well 
advanced for the exploitation of coal and 
iron deposits near Mbeya, not far from the 
railway, and the establishment of an iron 
and steel industry could form the basis for 
a heavy industrial sector. 

Over the past few years Tanzania has 
suffered from serious balance of payments 
difficulties. Rocketing oil prices and a 
severe drought in 1974-75 brought the 
crisis to a head. In 1975 imports rose to 
Shs. 5710m., with exports falling to Shs. 
2764m. ; 

Economic problems delayed the intro- 
duction of the Third Five Year Plan for two 
years until July 1977. The Third Plan will 
attempt to increase Tanzania’s GNP by 6% 
a year—compared with the current rate of 
2.5% (just under the population growth)— 
and Government investment during the 
five year period should reach Shs. 
25,000m. 
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Tanganyika 
Development 


Finance 
Co.Ltd. 


A Tanzania-based development 
institution with international 
connections 


An equal partnership between 
Tanzania Investment Bank, the 
Commonwealth Development 
Corporation, the West German 
Development Company and the 
Netherlands Finance Company for 
Developing Countries 


After 14 years TDFL has 
committed almost Shs 140 million 
to the development of the 
Tanzanian economy in industrial/ 
agricultural/tourism and 
commercial sectors, both in equity 
and in loan capital 


Further finances are being 
mobilised and all those wishing to 
initiate investment and to enter into 
joint partnership with us are 
requested to contact 


The General Manager 
Tanganyika Development 
Finance Company Ltd 
P.O. Box 2478 

Dar es Salaam 


Tel: 25091 Telex 41153 
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TOGO 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
April 27, 1960. 


AREA: 
56,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
2.44 million. Growth rate 2.88%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Lome (population 230,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = - 100 contines. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Rassemblement du _ Peuple ~ ee 
(RPT), founded 1969. Sole party. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Gen. Etienne Gnassingbe Eyadema s since 
January 13, 1967. . 


ESSENTIAL DATES | : 


A German colony from 1894 to 1914, The 

French then gained trusteeship on behalf of the 

League of Nations and, after 1946, the ak 

Nations. 

October 28, 1956: Referendum boos 
autonomy within the French Community. 


March 6, 1957: Western part ot Toge | = 
Ghana. 


April 27, 1958: Sylvanus Olympio sweeps Sec 
tions with Committee on Jogeeee vy party 
(CUT). 


April 27, 1960: 
Olympio President. 


May 1961 to January 1962: Tee assassina- 
tion attempts on Olympio. 


January 13, 1963: Olympio assassinated. 


January 16, 1963: Nicolas Grunitzky forms 
coalition government. 


January 13, 1967: Coup by Lt. -Col. Etienne 
Eyadema. Constitution suspended. Emergen- 
cy declared. 


April 24, 1967: Unsuccessful assassination 
attempt by Lance-Corporal Norbert Bosso. 


August 31, 1969: Eyadema declares Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Togolais the sole 
political party. 


November 29, 1969: Elected chairman of party. 


August 8, 1970: Plot to assassinate Eyadema 
foiled. 


oS 


January 1972: Referendum confirms Eyadema 
as President by overwhelming majority. 

January 24, 1974: President's plane crashes 
and he says it was an assassination attempt. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE AREA now known as the Republic 
of Togo consisted for several centuries, 
before the arrival of Europeans on the 
West Coast of Africa, of scattered settle- 
ments of Ewe, Ga and Kabre fishermen 
and farmers. Later arrivals included the 
Gurma who in the 18th century came 
under the rule of the Tyokossi of the Ivory 
Coast. 

They all traded in slaves with European 
dealers on the coast; throughout the 18th 
century the Danes were the dominant 


February 1975: Delegation of Ghanaian chiefs 
from Volta region ask for reunification of the 
“two Togos’’. 


July 14, 1975: 10-member Ghana-Togo border 
demarcation commission established. 

October 18, 1975, January 28, 1976: Togo 
twice closes border with Benin. 

February 3, 1976: Benin court criticises Togo- 
lese for interference in trial following a coup 
attempt. 


Oil palms 
Textiles 

Goats 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Industrial fishing 
Phosphates 

Iron 

Chromite 


Al Bauxite 
- ® Electric energy 


Nigeria 


merchants in the area. German missionar- 
ies arrived in 1847 and were soon followed 
by German merchants who set up their 
headquarters at Petit-Popo (Anecho) and 
began signing treaties of friendship and 
protection with local chiefs. 

Togo became a German colony in 1894. 
In 1914 it was invaded by French and 
British forces from Dahomey (now Benin) 
and the Gold Coast (now Ghana) and fell 
after a brief resistance. After the First 
World War, Togo became a League of 
Nations mandated territory and was divid- 
ed for administrative purposes between 
France and Britain. 

After the Second World War, Togo, like 
other mandated territories, became a Unit- 
ed Nations trust territory and continued to 
be administered jointly by Britain and - 
France. During the mandate and trustee- 
ship periods western Togo was adminis- 
tered by the British as an integral part of 
the Gold Coast, while French Togo was 
given its own governmental structure. 

In 1946, Sylvanus Olympio, a London- 





trained economist and former district man- 
ager for Togoland of the United Africa 
Company, converted the Comité de [Unité 
Togolaise (CUT), into a political move- 
ment. It had been formed as a cultural and 
social organisation during the Second 
World War. The same year, Nicolas Grun- 
itzky, an engineer, launched the Parti de 
(Unité Togolais (PUT), to fight the elec- 
tion to the territorial assembly in opposi- 
tion to CUT. That year also saw the 
emergence of a third party—the Mouve- 
ment de la Jeunesse Togolaise 
(JUVENTO). 


CUT won the 1947 election and Olympio 
became president of the territorial assem- 
bly. In 1947 Olympio appeared before the 
United Nations General Assembly to plead 
for the unification of the Ewe-speaking 


peoples of the Gold Coast and Togoland. , 


Olympio’s alliance with Gold Coast politi- 
cal leaders on the issue of Ewe unity 
earned him the hostility of the French 
administration. 

Another political party—the Parti Togo- 
lais de Progrés (PTP) was formed in 1951 
by CUT dissidents. Another group, Union 
des Chefs et des Populations du Nord 
(UCPN) emerged in 1954. CUT and JU- 
VENTO boycotted the elections of June 
1955 to the French National Assembly in 
Paris and PUT and its allies, PTP and 
UCPN won all the seats for Togoland. 

On October 28, 1956, the people of 
French Togo voted in a plebiscite to be- 
come an autonomous republic within the 
French Union with Nicholas Grunitzky as 
Prime Minister, but the United Nations 
refused to end the country’s trusteeship 
status. In 1957 British Togoland joined the 
Gold Coast later to form the new nation of 
Ghana. 


Grunitzky’s PUT lost the general elec- 
tion of April 1958 to CUT, and Olympio, 
who was Grunitzky’s brother-in-law, be- 
came Prime Minister. In October 1959, 
Grunitzky formed a new party, the Union 
Democratique des Populations Togolaises 
(UDPT). 

Togo became independent on April 27, 
1960, with Olympio as President. Olym- 
pio’s CUT won the next general election in 
April 1961, which was not contested by 
UDPT and Grunitzky left the country to 
live in exile in Paris. Olympio remained 
President until he was assassinated on 
January 13, 1963, in a coup by non-Com- 
missioned Army officers led by Sergeant 
(now General) Etienne Gnassingbe 
Eyadema. 

The killing, which took place as Olympio 
was about to leave for a state visit to 
Liberia, was the first assassination of a 
head of state and government in Africa. 
Two days after the coup, Grunitzky re- 
turned to the country to form a provisional 
government at the invitation of the Army. 

A referendum in May, 1963, approved a 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billions, except where indicated) 


TOGO 


CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA = 1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 123.6 million CFA (1975. current prices. IMF) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $590m. (1975. current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $270 (1975, World Bank) 
BALANCE OF TRADE (CFA billions). 





1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Exports (Fob) 15.2 13.6 125 aS-7 45.2 26.9 
Imports (Cif) 17.9 19.4 21.4 22.4 28.6 37.3 
Balance Zaz h 5.8 8.9 8.77 10-0 10:4 
Current a/c (net) +0.8 —0.9 —4.6 socio e saab? 9 eM) 
MAIN EXPORTS 

Phosphates 3.7 4.8 48 6.3 34.5 17.4 
Cocoa 6.3 4.2 3.7 aS 5.4 47 
Coffee 2.6 2.4 2.6 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Cotton 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Palma nuts 0.6 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.7 0.2 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1975 Exports to: France 10.5, Netherlands 8.7, Benelux 1.7, West Germany 2.8, Mali 0.6. 
1975 Imports from: France 13.0, UK 4.2, West Germany 4.0, Netherlands 2.7, USA 1.6, 


China 1.3, Venezuela 1.1, Japan 1.0. 


BUDGET 
Revenue 9.8 11.7 13.0 15.0 21.2 2s 50.0; 
Expenditure 9.6 12.1 12.9 16.1 21.5 32.2 50:0" 
Capital expenditure 2.0 3.0 3.0 2.2 3.3 96°. 14.2 
“Estimates. 
Main source: Direction de la statisque, Lome. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (S$ million). 
35.4 40.5 36.5 37.9 54.4 41.2 66.6 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 44% 92% 
Secondary school 

enrolment 2% 15% 
HEALTH 1973 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Hospital beds 3,075 Army (5 M-8 armoured cars) 
Population per head 680 Navy 2,500 (2 patrol vessels) 
Doctors 100 Airforce (5 Magisters) 


Population per doctor 21,200 

new constitution and confirmed Grunitzky 
as President and Antoine Meatchitas, who 
had been living in exile in Ghana, as Vice- 
President. An attempt by Olympio’s sup- 
porters to overthrow Grunitzky on Novem- 
ber 21, 1966, was foiled. Grunitzky then 
demanded the resignation of the military 
junta that had been set up to oversee his 
administration and a free hand to run the 
country. 

On January 13, 1967, Eyadema, then a 
lieutenant-colonel and Army Chief of 
Staff, stepped in again, and Grunitzky fled 
to Paris where he died on September 27, 
1969. Eyadema has since remained the 
effective ruler of the country through the 
Rassemblement du  Peuple Togolaise 
(RPT), which he founded in August 1969 
as the country’s sole political party. 

Apart from the constant attempts to 
assassinate Eyadema, the central theme in 
Togolese politics since the military ta- 
keover has been the demand for the south- 
ern part of Ghana, inhabited by Ewe- 
speaking people, to be merged with Togo. 
The Eyadema regime has made it clear that 
it is irrevocably committed to “the struggle 


Para-military 1,400. 


for the reunification of the two Togos”’. 

In January 1977, the tenth anniversary of 
the coup that brought Eyadema to power, 
the Togolese Government inserted adver- 
tisements in several leading European 
newspapers, pleading for the reunification 
of Togo and bitterly challenging “the ab- 
surdity of the (OAU) principle that fron- 
tiers inherited from colonial times should 
be sacrosanct”’. 


ECONOMY 


THE ECONOMY is agricultural and is 
made up primarily of small family farms. 
The main export crops are cocoa and 
coffee. Annual coffee output is about 
10,000 tons, and accounts for about 5% of 
exports. Cocoa production now fluctuates 
between 16,000 and 18,000 tons, account- 
ing for about 12% of exports. There is little 
industry other than small enterprises sup- 
plying goods and services. 
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The huge oil refinery being built near 
Lome to process crude from Nigeria was 
expected to start production towards the 
end of 1977. Estimated to cost $525m., it 
was being built by two British firms, Hum- 
phreys and Glasgow, and William Press 
(International), and was backed by the UK 
Export Credit Guarantees Department. 
The refinery will have a capacity of 20,000 
barrels a day and will be served by a 43 
kilometre pipeline system for crude and 
refined products. It will have six loading 
arms to cater for tankers up to 60,000 
tonnes. 

There are also huge reserves of marble 
at Guaoviou, and a large cement industry 
based on the extensive limestone reserves 
near Lome. The marble reserves, estimat- 
ed at 20m. tonnes, have been mined by the 
Société Togolaise de Marbrerie (SOTOMA) 
since 1970. Annual output is over 50,000 
tonnes. 

The cement industry is operated by the 
Ciments de l'Afrique de l'Ouest (CIMAO), 
a new style company whose shares are 
owned equally by Togo, Nigeria, Ivory 
Coast and Ghana. The factory started 
production in 1975 with 500,000 tonnes. 
The current output is about 1.2m. tonnes. 

In February 1977 the EEC agreed to 
provide an additional 4,800m. CFA francs 
towards the cost of providing a railway to 
link Lome and Tabligo, where a clinker 
factory complex is being built. The EEC 
had earlier provided 7,500m. CFA francs. 
Total investment in the project is estimated 
at 64,000m. CFA francs. The first stone of 
the new complex was laid on December 1, 
1976. When completed it will raise the 
annual productive capacity of the factory 
to 2.4m. tonnes. 

Togo receives substantial aid from the 
EEC, whose members are its major trading 
partners. They take almost 90% of its 
exports and provide about 70% of its 
imports, mostly manufactured goods, ma- 
chinery, transport equipment and 
foodstuffs. 

In the past four years the mainstay of the 
economy has been the phosphate mining 
which began in 1961 at Kpeme and Haho- 
toe. By 1971 phosphates had overtaken 
cocoa as the chief foreign exchange earner, 
and now account for more than 80% of the 
country’s exports. The largely French- 
owned Compagnie Togolaise des Mines du 
Benin (CTMB), which had been operating 
the industry, was nationalised in 1974. 

Since nationalisation, phosphate produc- 
tion has been rising and, with massive 
world price increases, making it possible 
for the government to balance its budget. 
In 1974 there was a trade surplus of 
16,000m. CFA francs, largely the result of 
the phosphate boom. Figures for the first 
half of 1976 show that Togo has increased 
its share of world market and seems certain 
to exceed the 1975 production figure. 
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TUNISIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
March 20, 1956. 


AREA: 
164,150 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
6.2 million. Growth rate 2.65%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Tunis (population 800,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Tunisian dinar. 1 dinar = 1,000 milliemes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
Parti Socialiste Destourien (PSD), single 
party, other parties banned. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
President Habib Bourguiba since July 25, 
1957. 


ESSENTIAL DATES — 


“French occupation lasted 75 years. after the 
landing of troops in April 1881. New life was 
injected into the nationalist movement with the 
foundation by Bourguiba in September 1934 of 

the Neo-Destour Party which kept the campaign 

for independence going for 20 years. 

June 2, 1955: Paris agreement on iornal self- 

- government for Tunisia. 


March 25, 1955: Neo Destour wins all 98 seats 
_ in first general elections. 


a 20, 1956: Independence. 


‘Ju “we 25, 1957: Monarchy abolished. Bourguiba 
leclared President. 


‘June 17, 1958: France agrees to withdrawal of 
all troops outside Bizerta. 


October 1963: French evacuate Bizerta. 


November 1964: New styled Parti Socialiste 
Destourien sweeps all seats in elections. 


"November 7, 1969: Ahmed Ben Salah dropped 
__ from Cabinet ending collectivisation. 


‘November 1, 1970: Hedi Nouira, P.M. 


June 29, 1972: Friendship restored with France 
__ by Bourguiba's first state visit to Paris. 


‘March 19, 1975: Bourguiba made life 
t p Baeaident. i 


iber, 5976 “lishuary 1976: Students 
M ee for wider rights. 









\ugust 19, 1977: 30 followers of Ahmed Ben 
ah convicted, given long sentences. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE ORIGINAL inhabitants of Tunisia 
were the Berbers. In about 1200 BC they 
were colonised by the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginian empire was founded. The city 
was sacked in wars with ancient Rome and 
the region became a prosperous part of the 
Roman empire exporting oil, grain, fish 
and marble. The Romans called the place 
Africa, by corrupting the original Berber 
name “Ifriqa’’. 

Rome lost Carthage to the Vandals in 
439 but reconquered the country in $33 and 
it remained Roman until the Arab inva- 
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sions after 648, when the country 
Islamised and the holy city of Karouan was 
founded. 

A second wave of Arabs followed in 
1045 led by Beni Hillal who unleashed his 
Bedouin hordes from Upper Egypt and 
conquered North Africa. Roger I of Sicily, 
a Norman, ruled in a brief interlude before 
the Almohads who arrived in 1160. As this 
empire decayed, Abu Zakariya, prince of 
Tunis, was able to proclaim himself inde- 
pendent and found the Hafsite dynasty 
which lasted until the time of the Turks. 
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and his country became a prosperous trad- 
ing centre. 

The Spanish showed some interest at the 
beginning of the 16th century but, by the 
end, the Turks had finally gained control of 
the country and established the Beys as 
rulers. As the Ottoman empire declined, 
the Beys became increasingly independent, 
flourishing on trade but also allowing the 
Corsair pirates to operate from Tunis. 

An economic crisis occurred in the mid 
19th century and the country actually went 
bankrupt in 1869, when triple control was 
established over the national finances by 
the Italians, British and French. France 
was given a “free hand” in Tunisia at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. In 1881 a 
French force crossed the frontier on the 
pretext of chastising the Kroumir tribe for 
invading Algeria and compelled the Bey to 
accept a French protectorate. 


French farmers take best land 


France shrugged off continuing Turkish 
claims to the territory and established 
control, settling vast numbers of French 
farmers on the best land. At the time of 
independence the French settlers had 
774,000 hectares and other Europeans 
(mostly Italians) 850,000 hectares, settled 
by 3,000 families. The Europeans had 
about 250 hectares per family, compared 
with the rest of the Tunisians who had an 
average of six. 

The early stirrings of nationalism first 
came at the beginning of the 1900s after the 
famines in 1904-5. The first political move- 
ment was banned by the French in 1911. 

This party was revived after the World 
War as the Destour (constitution) party, 
later renamed Old Destour. In September 
1934, Habib Bourguiba, founder of the 
influential newspaper Tunisian Action, 
formed the Neo-Destour party and became 
its first Secretary General. 

During the war Tunisia was ruled by the 
French Vichy government, after the fall of 
France in 1940 and the country was used by 
the German and Italian forces as a passage 
to North Africa. The Bey was deposed for 
collaboration at the end of the war and his 
cousin Muhammed AI-Amin was installed 
and ruled until the monarchy was abol- 
ished, after independence. 

In the early fifties the nationalists de- 
manded autonomy and an all Tunisian 
parliament. After a series of disturbances 
Habib Bourguiba was arrested on January 
9, 1952 but terrorist incidents continued in 
the next two years. 

Finally an agreement, granting auton- 
omy but protecting French interests, was 
signed on June 2, 1955. Bourguiba accept- 
ed the agreement and was allowed to 
return from exile in France. Salah Ben 
Youssef, who took a more radical view, 
was expelled from the party and continued 
240 


to stir up trouble until he escaped to Libya, 
fearing arrest. 

The first general elections of March 25, 
1955 were won by the national front 
formed by the Neo-Destour Party and 
trades unions, which won all 98 seats in the 
constituent assembly. 

On July 25, 1957 the constituent assem- 
bly unanimously decided to abolish the 
monarchy, proclaim Tunisia a republic and 
invest Bourguiba as President. 

A purge was carried out against the Ben 
Youssefists and two trials for plotting re- 
sulted in many arrests and 15 death sen- 
tences. Ben Youssef himself was shot dead 
on August 12, 1961 at a hotel in Frankfurt. 
West Germany. 

Relations with France were badly 
strained during the years 1956-61 because 
of Tunisian support for Algerian national- 
ism and the insistence on the withdrawal of 
French troops, with most of the soldiers 
evacuated by October 1958. But the naval 
base at Bizerta was not finally closed 


before October 1963, despite earlier 
agreements. 
Bourguiba nationalised formerly 


French-owned public utilities and an- 
nounced proposals to purchase all agricul- 
tural land owned by French citizens. 

On November 8, 1959 Bourguiba was re- 
elected, unopposed, as President in the 
first elections under the new constitution 
officially promulgated on June 1, 1959. 
This laid down that Tunisia was a Moslem 
state and guaranteed fundamental human 
rights which included provisions improving 
the status of Tunisian women and making 
them the most emancipated in the Arab 
world. 

Another plot by Ben Youssefists was 
discovered on December 19, 1962 and 
resulted in 13 death sentences. It also led 
Bourguiba to banning the communist party 
in January 1963, though the party had 
strongly condemned the assassination 
attempt. 

In October 1964 the party changed its 
name to the Parti Socialiste Destourien 
(PSD), and swept all seats in the general 
elections of November 1964, with Bour- 
guiba elected for another five years. 

Ahmed Ben Salah, the Minister of Fi- 
nance and Economic Planning, emerged in 
the 1960s as second in power only to 
Bourguiba. He introduced the policy of 
collectivised farming through a rigid, au- 
thoritarian programme that was too ambi- 
tious and imposed too hastily. When the 
unpopularity of his measures became clear, 
with serious unrest among the peasants, he 
was dropped from the cabinet and 
disgraced. 

The President recovered from a serious 
illness in 1971 and started once again to 
play an increasingly dominant role in Tuni- 
sian politics. In June 1972 he restored 
relations with France and paid his first 
state visit to Paris. But relations with Arab 


neighbours, particularly Algeria and Lib- 
ya, were often strained. A proposed union 
of Tunisia and Libya in 1974 was dropped 
almost as quickly as it had been proposed 
and since then there have been accusations 
that the Libyans were behind a plot to 
assassinate Premier Hedi Nouira. 

In 1971 a group of liberal ministers 
suggested democratisation of the PSD, at 
the party congress, but Bourguiba got cold 
feet and decided against reform and seven 
ministers resigned. Since then his rule has 
been even more authoritarian through the 
Political Bureau and the party-controlled 
state institutions and trade unions. He was 
made life President on March 19, 1975. 

Meanwhile, the Tunisian population, 
possibly the best educated in Africa, has 
demanded more fundamental freedom. 
Student disorders have frequently oc- 
curred, culminating in disturbances in De- 
cember 1975 and January 1976. 

The, students’ long-term demands coin- 
cide with those of the ex-ministers led by 
Ahmed Mestiri a former Interior Minister 
and Hassib Ben Ammar a former Minister 
of Defence. They have been campaigning 
for wider human rights to accommodate an 
increasingly sophisticated population. 
After years of indecision the government 
suddenly granted legal existence in May 
1977 to the Tunisian League of Human 
Rights, but it did not allow the new group 
to meet and its first conference had to be 
held secretly on June 10. 

Bourguiba seems prepared to make a 
token concession to the liberals so that 
they can be kept under observation and 
can be used to counterpoise the power of 
the trades unions and other groups, but 
there were no signs at the end of 1977 that 
he was prepared to open the floodgates to 
democracy. 

On August 19, 1977, 30 Ben Salahists 
were found guilty of belonging to the 
banned Mouvement de l'Unité Populaire, 
MUP and were given prison sentences 
ranging from six months to eight years. 
Ahmed Ben Salah and two friends living 
abroad were sentenced in absentia to eight 
years. 


ECONOMY 


TUNISIA is the smallest of the three 
Maghreb states, both in size and popula- 
tion, which is only 6 million. But it enjoys a 
relatively high standard of living with a 
GNP per head of $760 in 1975, one of the 
highest in Africa, outside the main oil 
producers. It had the tenth highest per 
capita income in Africa in 1960 but, by 
1975, it had improved its position to fifth. 
The country also has a high level of educa- 
tion, shown in the high percentage of 


a 


children at school (95%) and relatively 
high levels of literacy. 

The population is young, with over half 
under 25 years old and is expanding at an 
annual rate of 2.3%. The actual rate of 
population increase is slightly higher, but 
many Tunisians emigrate. Some 200,000 
Tunisians work abroad, mostly in France 
and provide a regular source of foreign 
exchange and help to correct a generally 
unfavourable balance of payments. 

Tunisia has a variety of resources, both 
agricultural and mineral. About 60% of 
the population is dependent for its liveli- 
hood on the agricultural sector, which 
contributes some 20% of the Gross Do- 
mestic Product. The main crops are wheat 
and Mediterranean produce, especially ol- 
ive oil, where Tunisia is the world’s fifth 
largest producer (exports were 70.3m. 
Tunisian dinars at the height of the com- 
modity boom in 1974, 36m. in 1976), and 
also grapes, citrus and specialised crops, 
like bananas, strawberries and pistachio 
nuts. 

Petroleum is the most important export 
from the mineral sector. Oil was discov- 
ered near the Algerian border at El Borma 
in May 1964. The field went into produc- 
tion in 1966 and reached an output of 
3.6m. tons in 1972 but it has since fallen to 
about 1.7m.tons because of loss of pres- 
sure. However, new offshore finds, east of 
Sfax, now account for half of total output. 
Tunisia is only seventh in the league of 
African oil producers and is totally dwarf- 
ed by the big Middle Eastern producers 
but, from the national point of view, petro- 
leum is the main export, earning 138m. 
Tunisian dinars in 1976. Natural gas has 
also been discovered, the best source being 
Cap Bon. 

Second in importance for exports are 
phosphates and its by-products. Tunisia is 
the fourth largest producer in the world, 
mining at six main deposits in the centre of 
the country. About three-quarters of out- 
put is still exported as phosphate rock, but 
emphasis is now on producing phosphoric 
acid, where the returns per ton are much 
greater. Production increased dramatically 
in the early seventies. Exports peaked at 
81.4m. dinars in the fertiliser boom in 1974 
then dropped to 38m. in 1976. A big new 
fertilizer complex, built with Arab finan- 
cial backing, was completed in 1977. There 
is also a large project to build a phosphate 
complex, with Arab financial backing. 

Iron ore production at Djerissa and 
Douaria has been static during most of the 
seventies, after reaching a peak of 940,000 
metric tons in 1971. Lead, zinc and potash 
are also mined in small quantities. 

Tunisia was faced with a colonial econo- 
my, highly dependent on France, at the 
time of independence. Its population 
growth was high and the economy was not 
expanding fast enough to mop up unem- 
ployment. To meet this situation the gov- 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million dinars except where indicated) 


TUNISIA 


CURRENCY: Tunisian Dinars. Multiple currency practice. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 2,292m dinars (1976, current prices ECA). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $4,230 (1975, current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $760 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE (million dinars) 


1971 
Exports 113.3 
Imports 180.0 
Trade balance ~66.7 
Current a/c net —ST.3 
Travel receipts net: 41.2 
Labour earnings abroad 17.7 


Government transfers 12.3 


Capital (net) 59.8 
Government reserves 41.2 
MAIN EXPORTS (million dinars) 

Crude oil 28.7 
Olive oil 24.0 
Phosphates 21.2 
Phosphoric acid na. 
Super phosphates n.a. 
Paper and textiles n.a. 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1972 1973" 1974 1975.” 1976 
150.3 1788 397.7 345.6 338.3 
222.2 286.1 488.7 572.8 656.7 
719 -107.3 —-91.0 —222.2 —3184 
-91.4 -126.8 +1702 -243.0 
S34. 605 626 . 962 
195° “98.0 470 54.6 
199471 94 143 
99.5% 56.7.5: < 80.9... 66.8 
“669. =99.8...-314 11.1 
38.8 52.0 136.9 128.6 126.0* 
460. 2572 717, 33.0 38.5* 
10.3. 9144 46.8 37.8 38.4 
2.5 AG 154 195 465 
06 195" 336.120. 21.0 
n.a. 82-282 © 35.4 


45.7 


1974 Exports to: Italy 99.0, France 86.4, West Germany 20.3, Netherlands 6.0, Benelux 5.6, 


UK 4.6 


1974 Imports from: France 151.2, Italy 53.1, West Germany 39.0, UK 17.6, Benelux 13.0, 


Netherlands 11.8. 


Main source: Banque Centrale de Tunisie. 


BUDGET (million ivers) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Total revenue 240.8 292.5 335.7 450.7 586.0* 602.6" 
Total expenditure 233.0 2775 318.1 431.1... 558.7* .... 602.6" 
Capital expenditure 713 77.1 100.4 163.5 192:0"". ° 255.5" 
Estimates _ : 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Period: 1977-81 (Fifth plan). 
Total expenditure: $10,000m. 
Annual growth rate: 9.4%, creating 60, ,000 new jobs. 
TOURISM 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Gross revenue 53.8 67.3 721 79.0 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (million $) 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
147.8 (222.7 307.2 418.3 385.2 371.0 
Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 
Primary school enroiment 67% 95% 
Secondary school enrolment 13% 18% 
HEALTH 1972 ARMED FORCES 


Hospital beds 
Doctors 


42,721 Army 18,000 (30 AMX-13, 20 M41 light tanks). 
41,004 Navy 2,500 (1 destroyer, 4 corvette). 


Population per doctor 5, "219 Airforce 1,700 (18 combat aircraft). 
Para military 9,000, 5,000 Gendarmes, 4,000 National Guard. 


ernment placed its faith in serious econom- 
ic planning. It started with a ten year 
perspective plan from 1962-71 from which 
sprung shorter three, and then four, year 
plans for the periods 1962-64, 1965-68, 
1969-72, 1973-76 and 1977-82. 

Tunisian policy from the outset was to 
reduce unemployment, increase productiv- 
ity and improve the balance of payments, 
but there was some dispute about how this 
could be achieved, whether by more social- 
ist policies or by encouraging foreign in- 


vestment and an open door economy. 
Ahmed Ben Salah, the Minister of Plan- 
ning, decided that the answer lay in agri- 
cultural collectivisation and, from the early 
sixties. started his policies of redistributing 
land co collectives consisting of more than 
500 hectares. In 1962 communal and reli- 
gious land was redistributed to landless 
peasants to farm on this basis and in 1964 
land, expropriated from foreign farmers in 
the cereal producing regions, was handed 
over to cooperatives. By 1968, 220 state 
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cooperatives had been formed, but bad 
management, inefficiency, heavy debts and 
misappropriation of funds and, finally, se- 
vere floods in 1969, caused increasing op- 
position to the scheme, not only by the 
larger landlords, threatened with expropri- 
ation, but by the peasants themselves. 

This situation led to Ben Salah’s down- 
fall when his policies were reversed. Farm- 
ers were given a chance to opt out of the 
state system and most did so. The govern- 
ment then tried to stimulate agricultural 
production by direct assistance to individ- 
ual farmers and subsidies on inputs. 


Agriculture 


During the 1960s the agricultural sector 
grew at only 1.5% but good weather condi- 
tions and the fruition of earlier irrigation 
schemes resulted in an upsurge in cereal 
and orange production in the early seven- 
ties. The government continued to allocate 
over 20% of its investment budget to 
agriculture and growth responded. Agri- 
cultural production under the 1973-76 plan 
achieved its targets and increased by 28% 
overall, helped by good climatic condi- 
tions. Cereals increased 31% and rapid 
strides were made in production of smaller 
crops, such as tomatoes, potatoes, poultry 
products and in fishing. Tunisia is one of 
the few countries in Africa where agricul- 
tural production is keeping pace with other 
sectors and is helping to boost the 
economy. 

Until independence, industry was almost 
entirely devoted to the processing of agri- 
cultural and fishery production. Power was 
supplied by thermal stations in the main 
towns but, since oil production in 1966, 
Tunisia has been entirely self-sufficient in 
petroleum products, refined at the refinery 
(capacity 1.2m. tons a year) at Bizerta, 
which was taken over by the state in 1975. 

Food processing remains the most im- 
portant sector followed by textiles and 
clothing which has been growing at a rate 
of 20% a year. Tunisia also manufactures a 
whole range of light industry products. It 
has a paper pulp and cellulose factory using 
locally grown esparto grass. The El Fou- 
ladh steel complex near Bizerta uses locally 
produced iron ore. There is a state-owned 
vehicle assembly plant, STIA, producing 
cars, lorries and buses. There are two 
cement works at Djebel Djeloud and at 
Gabes and another plant at Djerissa is 
currently under construction. The Indus- 
tries Chimiques Maghrebines complex be- 
gan producing phosphoric acid in 1972 and 
is investing heavily. 

Locally produced natural gas is to be 
used to power a new station at Gabes, with 
finance for the pipeline being granted by 
the World Bank and the Kuwaiti Fund for 
Arab Economic Development. More gas 
will be exported to Italy down a 180 mile 
pipeline across Tunisia (part of the 1,600 
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TUNISIA: BASIC COMMUNICATIONS - 
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mile line from Algeria to Sicily). 

Between 1961 and 1972 tourism expand- 
ed at 30% a year and became the largest 
foreign currency earner in 1968. After a 
recession following the oil crisis in 1973, a 
sudden upsurge in the industry occurred in 
1975, bringing over a million tourists in 
1975. Heavy investment and foreign assis- 
tance from private companies and the 
International Finance Corporation and the 
World Bank is helping the Tunisian gov- 
ernment develop tourism. 

There is a persistent trade deficit which 
increased steadily from independence until 
1974, when exports peaked at 397.7m. 
dinars at the height of the commodity 
boom, but since then the total has fallen 
with declining world prices. 


1975 was the year of the “economic 
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miracle,” 
mance was compared with the economic 
stagnation elsewhere in the world. The 
sustained high flow of foreign investment 
and assistance allowed the GDP to grow at 


when Tunisia’s economic perfor- 


9.1%, with a particularly good perfor- 
mance in the manufacturing and processing 
sectors, which provided more employment 
opportunities than expected. This enabled 
the 1973-76 plan to achieve 90% of its 
targets and a rate of growth over the period 
of 6.2%, only fractionally short of the 
targeted 6.6%. But the trade deficit was up ~ 
to a record 318.5m. dinars in 1976, almost 
a third up on the deficit in 1975 which was 
itself a record. 

The new plan for the period 1977-81 has 
ambitious targets in line with the expand- — 
ing appetites. 


UGANDA 


UGANDA 
















ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 9, 1962. 


AREA: 
236,860 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
12.43 million. Growth rate 3%. 
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tary personnel should leave country. 


gust 9, 1972: All non-Uganda Asians given 
_ 90 days to get out of country. 


September 17, 1972: Exile’s abortive invasion 
of Uganda from Tanzania. 


June 4, 1974: International Commission of 
Jurists makes first report, accuses Uganda of 
massive violation of human rights. ‘ 


April 1, 1975: British lecturer Dennis Hills 
arrested: freed July 10. 


February 23, 1976: Amin claims slice of West. 







71: f my seizes $ power while 
s away at Ea anes oka 







ern Kenya. 
971: Amin orders Tanzania border July 4, 1976: Israeli raid at Entebbe. _ : 
acres i Siete February 16, 1977: Murder of prison 


Luwum and two ministers. 
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UGANDA developed indigenous govern- 
ment institutions as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. By the late 15th century, the inter- 
lacustrine kingdoms of Buganda, Bunyoro, 
Ankole and Toro were already well estab- 
lished. 19th century Arab traders and Eu- 
ropean explorers, missionaries and admin- 
istrators were astonished by the complexity 
and sophistication of these tribal societies. 
It was through the kingdoms and their 
hereditary rulers that the British governed 
the protectorate, declared first in Buganda 
in 1893 and over the rest of the country in 
1896. 

The kingdoms were mutually exclusive, 
often antagonistic, and hampered moves 
by the British to build a unified state. The 
politics of Uganda in the colonial and post- 
independence periods were therefore in 
essence a conflict between traditionalists 
and nationalists. The Baganda particularly 
wanted to maintain their dominance and 
privileged constitutional status. Britain 
made agreements with Buganda and Toro 
in 1900, with Ankole in 1901, with Bun- 
yoro in 1933. 

Executive and Legislative Councils were 
established in 1921. The first three African 
members were nominated in 1945. African 
representation gradually increased and by 
1955 provided half of total membership of 
60, although Government retained control. 
Three African ministers were appointed to 
the Executive Council in 1955. 

The first political party was formed in 
1945, the Bataka Party of Buganda, 
backed by ultra-conservative farmers and 
traders. The Uganda National Congress 
was formed in 1952 with the dangerously 
novel aim of tribal unification. A young, 
unknown radical, Milton Apollo Obote, 
freshly returned from Kenya, helped estab- 
lish the breakaway Uganda People’s 
Union. The two parties merged in 1960 to 
form the Uganda People’s Congress under 
Obote’s leadership. The UPC, which drew 
its strength from the non-Baganda tribes, 
especially those from the north, became 
the vehicle which carried Obote to the 
premiership and _ ultimately to the 
presidency. 

The Baganda continued to resist British 
attempts at integration. The Kabaka 
(king), Mutesa II, was the symbol of Ba- 
ganda resistance and he was finally sent 
into exile on October 30, 1953. He re- 
turned from London a hero in 1955. But 
the 1955 Buganda agreement (replacing 
the 1900 Agreement) confirmed that Bu- 
ganda was an integral part of Uganda. The 
Kabaka nevertheless continued to obstruct 
reform. 

The UPC lost the first general election to 
the Democratic Party in March, 1961, 
because the Baganda boycc‘tted the polls; 
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only 35,000 out of an estimated 700,000 
voters registered in Buganda. 

The DP was a Catholic Baganda Party in 
direct conflict with the Baganda Protestant 
establishment. Benedicto Kiwanuka, the 
DP leader (assassinated when Chief Jus- 
tice, September, 1972), became the coun- 
try’s first chief minister on the achievement 
of internal self-government, (March 1, 
1962). 

Opposed both by the Buganda king and 
by the UPC, the DP minority government 
fell within eight weeks. In the April 25, 
1962 election the UPC gained 43 seats, the 
DP 24. Obote, however, lacked an overall 
majority as the Buganda Kabaka Yekka 
(the king’s party) also gained 24 seats. As 
Obote knew he could not, at this stage, 
beat the Baganda, he decided on a tempo- 
rary alliance. Under the October 9, 1962 
independence constitution, he conceded a 
special relationship for Buganda, giving it 
the right, not extended to the rest of the 
country, of returning MPs to the National 
Assembly indirectly elected by the Lukiko, 
Buganda’s_ parliament. Moreover, the 
province was granted full federal status, 
while other kingdoms and regions were 
only semi-autonomous. 

This quasi-federal constitution under 
which Uganda went into independence, 
and the marriage of convenience with the 
Kabaka Yekka, gave Obote time to wear 
down Baganda traditionalism. 


Obote-Kabaka 


alliance fails 

For a time the Obote-Kabaka alliance 
worked well enough, although there was 
nothing but contempt between the haughty 
Bantu king and the northern, Nilotic com- 
moner. On October 9, 1963 Uganda be- 
came a republic within the Common- 
wealth, with the Kabaka, Sir Edward 
Mutesa, as constitutional president. 

By then the forces of change on which 
Obote had banked were beginning to 
work. During 1963-64 several DP and 
Kabaka Yekka members crossed the floor 
to the UPC. But when Obote returned the 
“Lost Counties” of Buganda to Bunyoro, 
thus resolving an explosive issue the British 
failed to defuse, it brought to an end the 
alliance between the UPC and the Kabaka 
Yekka. 

In January 1964, units of the Uganda 
army mutinied. ‘Discipline was promptly 
restored by British troops. It brought Col. 
Idi Amin into prominence and led to his 
promotion as deputy commander of the 
Army. 

On February 4, 1966, during Obote’s 
absence in the north, Baganda MP Daudi 
Ocheng gained parliamentary endorse- 
ment of a motion accusing Obote and other 
ministers of corruptly diverting proceeds of 
the sale of Congo gold and ivory entrusted 
to them by Congolese rebels. These Cabi- 


net ministers who had not accompanied 
Obote on safari agreed to a judicial in- 
quiry—a decision Obote upheld on Febru- 
ary 12 on his return to the capital. 

But on February 22 he suddenly an- 
nounced that he had assumed all powers of 
government and arrested five of the key 
ministers who had supported the Daudi 
Ocheng resolution. Among them was 
Grace Ibingira, the UPC Secretary-Gener- 
al, whom Obote accused of trying to stage 
a palace revolution. 

Obote then got wind of unauthorised 
troop movements and an approach by the 
Kabaka to Britain for armed intervention. 
On February 24 the constitution was sus- 
pended. On March 2 1966, Obote vested in 
himself all executive powers, including 
those exercised by the President. A new, 
unitary constitution providing for an ex- 
ecutive president was introduced on April 
15, 1966. Buganda was put on the same 
footing as other kingdoms. 

On May 20, 1966 the Buganda Lukiko 
responded by adopting a resolution that 
the central government should quit Bu- 
ganda soil—in effect removing itself from 
Kampala. The Government declared a 
state of emergency in Buganda on May 23, 
and on the following day government 
forces attacked the presidential palace. 
The Kabaka escaped and fled to London, 
where he died in poverty on November 21, 
1969. (A_ pathologist’s report gave the 
cause as alcoholic poisoning. ) 


On October 7, 1966, Obote denounced 
Brigadier Shabani Opolot as a “King’s 
man” and summarily dismissed him as 
armed forces commander. He was succeed- 
ed by Col. Idi Amin. Obote was now free 
to remove the last vestiges of tribal feudal- 
ism. On September 8, 1967, after four 
months of critical debate, parliament, sit- 
ting as a constituent assembly, approved a 
new constitution transforming Uganda into 
a republic (it had hitherto been known as 
the State of Uganda in deference to the 
royalist President) and abolishing the tribal 
kingdoms. Uganda became a de facto one- 
party state. Strongly influenced by devel- 
opments in Tanzania, Obote then intro- 
duced socialist proposals—*‘The Move to 
the Left” and ‘“‘The Common Man’s 
Charter’. Both documents were adopted 
by the UPC delegates convention on Octo- 
ber 24, 1969, and endorsed by the party’s 
national conference on December 18, 
1969. Obote was shot in the mouth as he 
left the conference the following evening. 

A state of emergency was declared 
throughout Uganda, a number of arrests 
were made, including ministers. The ~ 
Democratic Party and other small political 
parties were proscribed. : 

Parliament having already been ex- 
tended for five years, Obote came under 
strong pressure to hold elections. He final- 
ly agreed to stage them in April 1971. 


Meanwhile he had inevitably made en- 
emies. He crossed swords with Amin and 
promoted him upstairs as chief of defence 
forces in October 1970, the same tactic that 
he had adopted in ridding himself of the 
pro-Kabaka Brig. Opolot. 

Obote also had reason to suspect that 
Amin was recruiting southern Sudanese 
troops—his tribal kinsmen. Obote rapidly 
built up the General Service Unit as a 
“second army’. The two men were now on 
a collision course. The showdown came 
when Obote ordered Amin to account for 
£2.5m missing from the Defence Ministry. 
He then left, ill advisedly, for the Com- 
monwealth conference in Singapore. On 
January 25, 1971 Amin seized power in 
Obote’s absence. It was a pre-emptive 
coup for Obote had already ordered 
Amin’s arrest. Obote was given asylum by 
President Nyerere, who had urged him to 
attend the Singapore summit. 

The Second Republic started off well 
enough. Amin released all political detain- 
ees, rescinded the nationalisation propos- 
als, and appeased the Baganda by giving 
the Kabaka a state funeral on April 4, 
1971. The West promptly recognised the 
regime, following Britain’s example. 

The atrocities characterising Amin’s re- 
gime date from its earliest days. In June 
1971, it saw the first of many purges, 
massacres, mutinies, in which Amin’s real 
or imaginary enemies were slaughtered. 
The first targets were the Acholi and Langi 
troops forming the backbone of Obote’s 
army, the second was the air force, con- 
taining the best brains in the armed forces 
and therefore considered by Amin a hot- 
bed of treachery. The civilian elite was also 
decimated over the years. 

The International Commission for Ju- 
rists estimated in 1977 that some 300,000 
people had been eliminated since the mili- 
tary takeover: the true figure will never be 
known. | 

There have been several attempts on 
Amin’s life. In the heady days of 1971 he 
drove alone in an open jeep in Kampala. In 
1978, he frequently changes cars in a 
heavily guarded convoy, seldom sleeps 
more than one night under the same roof 
and never announces his travel plans. 

In April 1972, Amin broke with Israel 
and ordered its military team to leave the 
country, notwithstanding the help it had 
given him in the coup. The eviction of the 
Israelis was part of a deal for Libyan and 
other Arab aid. 

On August 9, 1972 Amin announced 
that the entire Asian community (27,000 
holding UK passports) was to be expelled 
within 90 days. On January 4, 1973, some 
90% of British firms were taken over. 
Relations between London and Kampala 
steadily deteriorated, reached low ebb in 
the 1975 Denis Hills spy affair, and were 
finally broken after Mrs. Bloch’s murder in 
1976. 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(Uganda shillings million except where indicated) 


UGANDA 


CURRENCY: Uganda shillings. Linked to SDR currency basket. 9.66 Uganda shs = 1 


SDR. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 10,367m shs (1971, current prices. IMF) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $2,880m (1975. current prices, World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $250 (1975. World Bank) 





BALANCE OF TRADE 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Exports” 2,013 1,857 2,019 2,043 2,250 1,902 3,006 
Imports* 1229) 18S 231,157" 1,138 - 1;522- 1,470. 1,342 
Balance +784 +174 +862 +905 +728 +432 +1664 
Goods and services +184 -578 +158 +313 -170 -337 
Private transfers 50 53 64 —27 oo —25 
Government transfers +11 +19 +23 +18 oe +208 
Official capital inflow +495 +185 +148 0 Tie 2G 
“Including Kenya and Tanzania. 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Coffee 1,014 982 1,128 —°1;262 © 1,568 1,398 2,479 
Cotton 351 352 368 336 273 211 182 
Copper 166 138 113 110 121 70 66 
Tea 95 95 126 110 110 121 89 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


93, France 93, Netherlands 87. 


1973 Exports to: UK 452, USA 434, West Germany 149, Japan 144, Jugoslavia 109, Kenya 


1973 Imports from: Kenya 438, UK 198, West Germany 87, Japan 62, USSR 31, Switzerland 


30, Jugoslavia 29. 
BUDGET 1970/71 71/72 72/73 73/74 74/75 75/76 76/77 
Recurrent revenue 1389 1593 1220 1260 2000 2070 3111 
Recurrent expenditure 1337. 1614 1715 2060 2357 3121 2661 
Capital expenditure 701 899 557 635 1073 1065 1395 
Main sources: Bank of Uganda, statistical bulletin. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (Sm.) 
1970 1971 1975 1976 
56,600 50,150 40,936 58,369 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 30% 44% 
Secondary school enrolment 2% 4% 
HEALTH1973 _ 
Hospital beds | 15,294 
Population per bed 662 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Doctors - 305 Army 20,000 (10 T-34, 15 T-54/55 tanks). 
Population per doctor = 35,443._~—s Airforce 1,000 (24 Combat aircraft MiG-21/17/15). 
In June 1977 the Commonwealth took or any other business. 


the unprecedented step of condemning a 
member-state for violation of human 
rights: Amin was not specifically indicted 
as several African and other third world 
Commonwealth countries considered it 
wrong to “try” him in absentia: Amin had 
been informed that his presence would 
have been unwelcome at the London 
summit. 

Amin’s relations with his neighbours and 


fellow-members of the now dismantled 
East) African Community have been 
strained since the abortive and ill-con- 


ceived invasion by exile forces from Tanza- 
nia on September 17, 1972. Dr. Nyerere 
has refused to meet Amin on Community 


Relations with Kenya are conditioned by 
landlocked Uganda's almost total depen- 
dence on Mombasa for foreign trade and 
oil. Yet Amin inexplicably aroused Presi- 
dent Kenyatta’s wrath when in February 
1976 he laid claim to almost the whole of 
Western Kenya. Nairobi retaliated by clos- 
ing the border and demanding payment of 
outstanding debts. Libya is said to have 
bailed Amin out, and trade was resumed 
Kenyans continue to disappear in Uganda 
The Kenya Government itself prefers not 
to provoke Amin needlessly: he has a 
vastly bigger army. But the Nairobi press, 
fed by the exile community. is allowed its 
head, 
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ECONOMY 


IN AUGUST, 1972, Amin declared “an 
economic war of liberation’’. Its effect has 
been to all but destroy the relatively pros- 
perous, rapidly developing and diverse 
economy he inherited in 1971. The Asians 
controlled about 80% of the commerce and 
trade of Uganda. Their mass expulsion in 
1972, while politically popular, completely 
dislocated the economy. Their businesses 
were mostly distributed to those in favour 
with Amin. The few who might have made 
a go of them were hamstrung by his 
policies. 

Before the military takeover Uganda 
was moving to self-sufficiency in most 
household goods. Today the shelves are 
bare. Cash-crop agriculture is declining to 
subsistence farming. With inflation run- 
ning at SOO% wages are insufficient to buy 
food even when it is available. Amin has 
been forced to airlift food and luxury items 
for his expatriate technicians and_ his 
Nubian mercenaries. Smuggling, especially 
of coffee, is rife on the Kenya border, 
where Uganda currency is worth only half 
its nominal value. 

Uganda was once the world’s fifth lar- 
gest coffee producer, about 800,000 peas- 
ants grew high-grade cotton, tea was begin- 
ning to make an important contribution to 
foreign earnings, likewise tourism and cop- 
per. The Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion was one of the earliest, most efficient 
and wide ranging of African parastatals. 
Today cotton production is down SO0%, 
coffee and tea at least 33% below the pre- 
1971 average. Manufacturing generally is 
50% under capacity, textiles, the largest 
industry, 30% under. Fertilisers, equip- 
ment and spares are scarce, skilled labour 
unobtainable. 

The 1976-77 commodity boom enabled 
Amin to maintain foreign exchange earn- 
ings from reduced exports. He spends 
virtually all on military supplies, ignoring 
the pleas of his advisers to plough back 
export earnings to revitalise agriculture 
and industry. For example, Uganda was 
the first African sugar exporter; but the 
refineries have broken down and output is 
insufficient to meet domestic needs. 

Accurate figures are hard to come by, 
but some comparisons can be made. GDP 
at constant prices rose steadily from £150m 
in 1961 to £425m in 1971. It went into 
immediate decline after the military ta- 
keover, and dropped to 1.2% in 1972, 
recovering to 4% in 1975 and 5% in 1976. 
Per capita income had been increasing by 
at least 2% per annum. It stood at £40 in 
1971 then fell for the first time since 
independence in 1972. Reserves of over 
£20m in 1971 dropped to £3m in 1972. 
Obote’s last defence budget was £7.3m, 
Amin’s first £15.2m. He probably spends 
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over 60% of foreign exchange earnings on 
arms and military supplies. The 1970 sur- 
plus of £40m was down to £4m in 1972. 


Because Amin has virtually stopped or- 
dinary imports, there was an £83m trade 
surplus in 1976: imports totalled only 
£77m. Foreign exchange reserves in 1976 
stood at only £34m. 


1976 coffee exports were 137,000 tons, 
as against 199,000 tons in 1975; cotton 
declined from a 1970 record of 465,000 
bales to 135,000 bales in 1976. 


Except for some residual Arab loan 
payments and Russian military credits, 
bilateral aid to Uganda has stopped. In 
theory she is still entithed to Common- 
wealth support, but none has materialised 
through Kampala’s failure to complete pa- 
perwork. June 1977 saw the first moves to 
restrict EEC aid. The World Bank will not 
help Uganda until a UK compensation bill 
of about £250m is settled. But it received 
$23m in IMF tranches in 1976, and was 











expected to receive $33m in 1977. EEC 
commodity stabilisation support totalled 
£1m in 1976. 

On October 11, 1977, President Amin 
signed a decree amending the Foreign 
Investments Protection Act of 1964. Under 
the amended decree “commodity produc- 
ing industries” which bring in foreign capi- 
tal of not less than Shs. 4 million will be 
allowed not only to remit their profits, 
capital and dividends without restrictions, 
but will enjoy tax concessions, including 
exemption from import duty and sales tax 
on plant, machinery and other construction 
materials which are not available locally. 

In addition such foreign firms will be 
exempted from the payment of corporation 
tax, selective income levy and withholding 
tax until they have realised 50% of the 
foreign capital brought into the country by 
way of profit. The expatriate staff engaged 
by these firms will be granted first arrival 
privileges such as the importation of one 
motor vehicle free of tax. 


UPPER 
VOLTA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
August 5, 1960. 


AREA: 
274,200 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
6.52 million. Growth rate 2.3%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Ouagadougou (population 140,000). 


CURRENCY: 
CFA franc. 1 CFA franc = 100 centimes. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Banned in May 1974. Mouvement National 
pour le renouveau, formed November 29, 
1975. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
General Sangoule Lamizana, President 
since January 4, 1966. 


_ ESSENTIAL DATES 

E 

_ Moro Naba Ouedraogo founded the Mossi em- 

pire in the 11th century. The French arrived in 

| 1896 and established a protectorate from 1919 

| to 1932, before merging the territory with its 
veal Separated in 1947. 





May 18, 1957: First Territorial Assembly. 


_ September 1958: Maurice Yameogo's Demo- 
cratic Voltaic Movement (MDV) wins “yes” 
vote in de Gaulle referendum. 


April 19, 1959: MDV wins elections 64 to 11 
seats. 


April 27, 1959: Yameogo becomes P.M. 
‘ August 5, 1960: Independence. 
= er 8, 1960: Yameogo President. 


4961: MDV becomes UDV-Democratic Voltaic 
Union. 


"October 1965: care and UDV sweep sa 












_ takes power. 


pril 1970: Partial return to civilian rule. Lami- 
perepenains President and chief executive. 


ine 14, 1970: Referendum endorses new 


sein Africain (PRA) 12, national 
in Movement (MLN) 6. 
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February 8, 1974: Military rule: Lamizana dis- 
solves assembly and constitution. 


May 30, 1974: Political parties banned. 


July 2, 1974: National Council for Renewal 
established. 


‘December 1974: Border clashes with Mali. 


Resolved by OAU June 18, 1975. 


May 1, 1975: Four trade unions demand return 
to civilian rule. 


November 29, 1975: Mouvement National pour 
le Renouveau, MNR, set up. 


December 16, 1975: General strike. 


October 5, 1976: Constitutional commission 
recommends new civilian constitution. 


May 1977: Constitutional committee lays down 
timetable for return to civilian rule in 1978. 


July 1977: Strike of government workers. 


Rice 

Peanuts 

Cotton 

Indian butter tree 
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Sheep 


Goats 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE LARGEST single ethnic group in the 
country are the Mossi who, under the 
Moro Naba (Emperor) Ouedraogo, estab- 
lished an empire in the eastern part of the 
country in the eleventh century. Beating 
off a series of attempts at conquest by the 
Moslem Fulani tribes in the early nine- 
teenth century, the Mossi kingdoms under 
the loose control of the Moro Naba, who 
had his capital at Ouagadougou, kept their 
independence until the arrival of the 
French in 1896. Nearly a million Fulani still 
live in Upper Volta: other important 
groups include the Dioula in the south west 
and the Lobi. 
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The French maintained the area as a 
separate protectorate between 1919 and 
1932 before it was merged into French 
Soudan in 1932. In 1947 it became an 
administrative unit under its present name. 

Upper Volta obtained its first territorial 
assembly in May 1957; and in de Gaulle’s 
referendum of September 1958 it voted to 
stay within the French community. The 
main advocate for a ‘‘yes”’ vote was Mau- 
rice Yaméogo, leader of the Mouvement 
Democratique Voltaique, MDV; in the 
elections of April 1959 the MDV won by 64 
to 11 seats, and Yaméogo became Prime 
Minister on April 27, 1959. Independence 
was achieved on August 5, 1960 and the 
first President was Yaméogo, elected by 
universal suffrage on December 8, 1960. 
He was re-elected in October 1965 with 
99% of the vote. 

Yaméogo’s government was autocratic, 
but it still proved incapable of dealing with 
serious economic problems. Austerity 
measures and an attempt to cut salaries in 
1965 led to mass demonstrations and the 
threat of a general strike from the powerful 
trade union movement. On January 3, 
1966, Yaméogo resigned and the military 
took over in a bloodless coup. 

The army under Lt-Colonel (now Gen- 
eral) Sangoule Lamizana set up a govern- 
ment and tried to reconcile the political 
parties; but in December the army an- 
nounced that it would stay in power for 
four years. The constitution was suspend- 
ed, Yaméogo was tried and jailed for 
embezzlement and political parties were 
banned. The political restrictions were re- 
moved in November 1969 and a new con- 
stitution was brought in, after getting a 
98.4% vote of approval in a referendum on 
June 14, 1970. Yaméogo was amnestied 
but his political rights were not restored. In 
the following elections of December the 
MDYV, now called the Union Democratique 
Voltaique, UDV, got 37 seats, the Parti de 
Regroupement Africain, PRA, 12 and the 
Mouvement de Liberation National, MLN, 
6. Gérard Ouedraogo, a member of the 
Mossi royal house and the head of UDV, 
became Prime Minister in January 1971; 
the PRA joined the government and. the 
MLN went into opposition. 

The experiment was not a successs. In 
December 1973, the National Assembly 
passed a vote of censure against Oue- 
draogo, accusing him of corruption and 
inefficiency over drought relief funds. He 
refused to resign and government business 
came to a standstill. On February 8, 1974 
President Lamizana dissolved the assembly 
and the constitution and banned political 
parties again in May. 

The new government consisted of ten 
military officers and four civilians; they 
were assisted by a 65-man Consultative 
Council for National Renewal set up on 
July 2. In December 1974 a long standing 
border dispute with Mali, over an area 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(CFA billions, except where indicated) 





CURRENCY: CFA franc. Linked to French franc. 50 CFA francs = 1 French franc. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 111,317m. CFA francs (1975, current facter cost. BCEAO). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $560m. (1975, current prices, World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $90 (1975, World Bank). 
BALANCE OF TRADE 


1970 1971 
Exports (Fob) 5.06 4.41 
Imports (Cif) 13.70 15.61 
Deficit —8.64 —11.20 
Goods and services (net) —10.81 —15.18 
Private transfers (net) +6.96 +8.78 
Government transfers (net) +6.20 +7.61 
Capital (net) +0.71 +1.01 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Live animals —~ 1.60 
Cotton — 0.83 
Groundnuts (shelled) — 0.46 
Almonds — 0.21 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1975 Exports to: Ivory coast 4.5, France 1.7, Italy 0.62, UK 0.60, Ghana 0.24. oy 
1975 Imports from: France 14. 0, Ivory Coast 6. 3, USA 2. 28, West Germany 1.3, Eastern 
Europe 0.9, Netherlands . 82, UK 0. 82, Benelux 0. 73. 


BUDGET 

Revenue 9.7 
Current expenditure 8.8 
Capital expenditure 0.9 


Main source: BCEAO. 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES ($ million) 
1970 


971 
international reserves 36.4 42.9 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 1975 
Primary school enrolment 8% 14% 
Secondary school - 
enrolment 0.45% 2% _ 
HEALTH 1974 
Hospital beds : 
Population per bed | 1,174 Army © 
Doctors 99 _ Airforce 


Population per doctor 


where minerals were believed to be, flared 
up and there were several clashes between 
Mali and Upper Volta troops. After OAU 
mediation, the two Presidents signed a 
peace agreement renouncing force, but the 
tension persisted into 1976 despite the joint 
border commission that was set up. 

On May 1, 1975, the four main trade 
unions demanded a return to civilian rule 
and called for higher salaries. There was 
much criticism of the acquisition of new 
official cars. In an attempt to fend off these 
criticisms, President Lamizana set up a 
single party, the Mouvement National pour 
le Rénouveau, MNR, on November 29 
1975. This gained virtually no support. 
There was a highly successful general strike 
for 48 hours on December 16/17. Under 
threat of an unlimited general strike the 
President formed a largely civilian govern- 
ment in February 1976, with trade union 


4,675... ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 


59,595 Para-military 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
514 560 870: ea7- =. 
17.27 21.90 34.66 32.39 
12.13 —16.30 —25.96 —23.02 
18.43 —21.48 

+9.04 +10.26 

+8.33 +11.77 

+153 +4.01 
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participation. There were wage increases 
in January and April 1976 which raised 
wages by 53%. 

In» April 1976 a 32 man constitutional 
commission was set up; this reported on 
October 5S and recommended that under a 
new constitution there should be an execu- 
tive president and no more than three 
political parties. In January 1977, Presi- 
dent Lamizana, reiterating his own desire 
to retire, again restructured the govern- 
ment leaving only four military officers in 
it. This was the first stage of a return to 
civilian rule and the four main parties were 
asked to provide ministers (though the 
parties themselves remained officially 
banned). The MLN refused to join, but the 
UDV, the PRA and the Independents (a 
UDYV splinter group) all agreed. In May 
1977 a constitutional committee reported 
on the time table for a return to full civilian 


government; a referendum on the constitu- 
tion was held in late 1977, with elections 
due in May 1978 for a President and for a 
national assembly with probably three par- 
ties only. 

Economic problems have remained the 
government's main preoccupation despite 
these plans. There was a strike of postal, 
telecommunications, bank and_ health 
workers in July 1977 over rapidly rising 
prices. Inflation was 12% in 1975/76 and 
increased to over 20% in 1976/77. There 
were fears that the drought was returning; 
the government appealed for 70,000 tons 
of food aid in March and the 1977 rains 
came late. By September 1977 it seemed 
that the process of a return to civilian rule 
was slowing down and that a referendum 
for a new constitution was delayed. 


ECONOMY 


UPPER VOLTA has the unfortunate dis- 
tinction of being the poorest country in 
Africa. Even in non-drought years, food 
imports are normally necessary. In 1974 
the final, and worst, year of the Sahel 
drought, 10% of import costs were going 
on grain; and although in March 1975 it 
was announced that direct food aid was no 
longer needed, within a year there was 
another appeal for cereals. 

The country has also suffered from over- 
tight French control since independence 
and from a French legacy that has left it 
tied to the Ivory Coast economy as a 
provider of cheap labour for the Ivorian 
plantations and as a captive market for 
Ivorian production. The land is both poor 
and overcrowded—population density is 
about 21 to the sq. km. The economy was 
also seriously affected by the great drought 
of 1970-74. 

A third of the country’s livestock per- 
ished in the drought, but cattle remain the 
largest export (36% of earnings in 1975); 
though the importance of cash crops, cot- 
ton and groundnuts, has been increasing. 
Agriculture is still, however, dominated by 
the subsistence farming of sorghum and 
millet, which amounts to about one million 
tons a year. 

There is little industry and what there is 
is largely agricultural processing—peanut 
oil, butter and soap mills, slaughterhouses 
and two cotton ginneries with a production 
of 7,500 tons a year—or import substitu- 
tion. There is a textile mill at Koudougou, 
and a brewery at Ougadougou. The largest 
single industrial development is the sugar 
mill and plantation at Banfara, opened in 
1975. Run by the Upper Volta Sugar Co., 
this is 71% government owned with Ivor- 
ian government and French company par- 
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ticipation; it has 2,000 workers and pro- 
cesses 1,500 tons of sugar a day. A new 
plant is also planned on the Sourpu river 
for 1979/80. 

Most industry is concentrated at Ouga- 
dougou or at Bobo Dioulasso, where the 
Dioula people have a well deserved reputa- 
tion for commercial activity. 


Big manganese 
project planned 


The largest single development now 
planned is manganese mining at Tambao in 
the north. Manganese reserves there are 
estimated at 12 million tons of high grade 
ore and a rail link is being extended from 
Ougadougou to Tambao; it is being built 
with the help of a West German loan, and 
it will provide export facilities by rail down 
to Abidjan in Ivory Coast. Exploitation 
will be through a government company, 
SOMITAM, set up in 1975, which has 
French, Japanese, West German, African 
Development Bank, World Bank and Eu- 
ropean Development Fund involvement. 
There are also nearby limestone deposits, 
and plans are now being drawn up for a 
cement factory. 

Other minerals in the same area include 
bauxite, lead, zinc, nickel and phosphates. 
Upper Volta, Mali and Niger have set up a 
joint development project for the region 
but the Upper Volta/Mali border clash of 
December 1974 has helped to ensure that 
little progress has really been made yet. 

Upper Volta runs a persistent balance of 
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trade deficit, though it manages to get a 
small balance of payments surplus largely 
through aid and the help of remittances. At 
least half a million Voltaics migrate each 
year, usually to Ivory Coast, and at least 
100,000 stay away permanently. (Private 
transfers were worth nearly 10,000 million 
CFA francs in 1974.) Ivory Coast is in fact 
dependent upon this cheap labour for its 
“miracle”; Ivory Coast is also the main 
market for Upper Volta’s cattle and takes, 
in all, a third of its exports. Even so Upper 
Volta’s trade deficit with Ivory Coast runs 
at about 500 million CFA annually. 

Foreign aid comes from a variety of 
countries, but principally from France, 
which also gives essential subsidies. France 
takes 25% of exports and provides 37% of 
imports. Links are strong in all spheres and 
attempts to minimise French control have 
been strongly resisted by French interests. 
In 1976 the attempt by an American com- 
pany, Pan African Air Industries, to pro- 
vide cheaper air freight transport for the 
country, was successfully blocked by Air 
Afrique and UTA, amid allegations of 
corruption. 

Dependence on Ivory Coast has also 
proved difficult to lessen. Ougadougou has 
its rail and road links with Abidjan and 
Abidjan is the main port for Upper Volta. 
There are, now attempts being 
made to use Lomé, in Togo, as an alterna- 
tive; the road link is being improved and 
there are new facilities, financed by West 
Germany, in the port, for Upper Volta 
trans-shipment 


however, 
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WESTERN 
SAHARA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 

Not achieved. Taken over by Morocco and 
Mauritania since February 26, 1976, 
Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic was 
set up by POLISARIO on same date. 


AREA: 
266,000 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
151,000. Growth rate 8.9%. 
(UN Population Division). 
Spanish census 1974: 74,902. 


CAPITAL: 
El Aaiun (population 30,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Moroccan and Mauritanian currencies 
used in respective zones. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: 
Spanish and Arabic. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Frente Popular para la Liberacion de 
Saguia el-Hamra y Rio de Oro. POLI- 
SARIO (freedom movement). 















1968: Movement for Liberation — of 
formed. (Forerunner of POLISARIO. ) 


May 10, 1973: People's. Front for 
Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro (POLI- 
SARIO) formed and ue liberation 
struggle. 


July 24, 1973: Algeria, Mauritania and Mo occ 
reject Spain's proposal to hold Saharan inde- 


pendence referendum, preferring UN- 2s 
_ sored one. 


September 23, 1973: Spain announces plan jor 
“gradual participation” of Sahrawis in govern- 
ment, leading to self-determination. 


October 16, 1975: International Court of Jus- 
tice, The Hague, rules for self-determination. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE WESTERN Sahara is a country of 
about 266,000 sq. km. with a 1,000 km. 
coastline. It is divided into two regions— 
Saguia el-Hamra in the north, and Rio de 
Oro in the south. The north is sub-Saharan 
steppe, the south is desert. 

The population consists of the Tekna 
tribe in the north (spilling over the Moroc- 
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can border), the Reguibat (the largest 
group) in the centre and south, and the 
Ulad Delim on the coast. 


The original inhabitants were Sanhaja 
Berbers who were converted to the Almor- 
avid sect by Ibn Yacin in the 11th century. 
They were conquered by the Arab Bedou- 
ins in the 1400s and towards the end of the 
16th century there was a Moroccan expan- 
sion southwards, but the descendants of 
these invasions were soon assimilated. The 
Portuguese arrived at the end of the 14th 
century looking for gold, naming the place 
Rio de Oro. 

By the time of the European colonisa- 
tion in the 19th century there was, howev- 
er, still no nation state in the territory. In 
1884 at the time of the Berlin Conference 
Spain established a garrison and laid claim 
to the coast. Its main interest was the | 
offshore Canary Islands. It was only 30 
years later that it started to establish con- 
trol over the territory inland. 


Most Saharans, however, kept their in- 
dependence of any colonial power until 
1934, when Spain extended effective rule 


over the territory: in 1934 Spain appointed 
a governor who resided at Sidi Ifni, who 
was given full military and administrative 
control. 

Resistance continued until 1958. In 1958 
the Moroccans invaded, but a joint Franco- 
Spanish force drove them back. At Cintra 
on April 1, 1958, Spain ceded to Morocco 
the northern part of the territory and the 
region south of the port of Tarfaya. 

There was not much contact between the 
Spanish and the inhabitants of the country: 
most of the Spanish present were soldiers. 
Local labour was only used to build the 
port or work the phosphate mines. 

In January 1958 Saguia el-Hamra and 
Rio de Oro were united as a province of 
Spain with three deputies in the Spanish 
Cortes and was given a provincial council 
in 1961. But a state of emergency was 
declared almost as soon as the new consti- 
tution was announced. Both Morocco and 
Mauritania made claims to the territory in 
the United Nations in the early 1960s. 

In November 1966 six traditional leaders 
took documents to the UN to plead for 
union with Spain but the General assembly 
ruled in favour of self-determination and 
persuaded the Spanish government 
accordingly. 

Spain then granted a measure of self- 
government on May 11, 1967, when a 
general assembly (Yema’a) was _ estab- 
lished. It was enlarged in 1970 at the same 
time as 5,000 more troops were sent to the 
territory after a large demonstration at El 
Aaiun. 

Guerrilla activity started with the More- 
hob—Revolutionary Movement of the 
Blue men, in 1972. The Movement for the 
Liberation of the Sahara was formed by 
exiled Saharans in 1968. On May 10, 1973, 
it became the Frente Popular para la Liber- 
acion de Saguia el-Hamra y Rio de Oro, 
POLISARIO and started guerrilla activi- 
ties the same month. 

In 1973 the Yema’a asked for a greater 
share of power and a referendum on inde- 
pendence and Spain agreed, and on Sep- 
tember 23, 1973, announced a plan for 
gradual participation of Sahrawis in gov- 
ernment. But this was not effected and in 
November 1975 the Yema’a dissolved itself 
and gave support to Polisario. 

Other factions arose, too, sponsored by 
the Moroccans or by the Spanish, but in 
May 1975 a UN mission visited the country 
and were able to substantiate popular sup- 
port for Polisario. To begin with Polisario 
received support from the Mauritanians, 
followed by Algeria in May 1975. Their 
success was such that from June 1975 on 
the Spanish troops had withdrawn from 
some towns, which then began setting up 
their own administrations. 

In October 1975 Morocco and Mauri- 
tania secretly signed an agreement that 
they would divide the Sahara between 
themselves, Morocco having the northern 





half with the phosphate mines and Mauri- 
tania the rest. Both claimed historic links 
with the territory. 

The International Court of Justice had 
been considering the question of possible 
ties between Morocco and Mauritania, and 
on October 16, 1975, gave the opinion that 
certain legal ties had existed at the time of 
Spanish colonisation between the Saharans 
and Morocco and Mauritania—though not 
such as to prevent their decolonisation and 
self-determination. 

On November 6 the “Green march” 
began with 350,000 unarmed Moroccans 
crossing the frontier. Then on November 
14, Spain agreed with Morocco and Mauri- 
tania to withdraw from the Sahara on 
February 26, 1976, when the territory 
would come under a joint Moroccan-Maur- 
itanian administration. Algeria’s reaction 
to this deal was to throw its weight firmly 
behind the Polisario which announced the 
Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic on the 
same day, after a meeting of its Provisional 
National Council which took place in the 
Bir Lahlou oasis. 


WESTERN SAHARA 


As the war developed between Polisario 
and the occupiers, so the refugee popula- 
tion in Algeria grew larger—one estimate 
made it 45,000 out of a total population of 
73,500. The Polisario have succeeded to a 
large extent in diplomatically isolating Mo- 
rocco and Mauritania and are prosecuting 
the war with some success. The Mauritan- 
lans in particular are experiencing internal 
economic and political difficulties as a 
result. 

The Polisario leader, Sayid el Ouali, was 
killed in June 1976 in a raid on Nouak- 
chott, Mauritania’s capital. He has been 
succeeded by Baba Miske. 

In 1977 Polisario attacked a number of 
targets in the Mauritanian-controlled part 
of the territory, and crossed the border 
into Mauritania to attack towns such as Bir 
Moghrein in the north and Nema and 
Oualata in the far south east. More impor- 
tant, Polisario have attacked a number of 
times the rail line from Mauritania’s iron 
ore mines at Zouerate to the country’s port 
at Nouadhibou. 


ECONOMY 


The indigenous nomadic economy suf- 
fered gravely as a result of the war; now 
about 45,000 refugees are living in 11 
camps in south west Algeria. Before the 
war the Sahrawis herded camels, goats and 
sheep. There was also a small fishing 
industry (mostly operated by Canary is- 
landers) landing about 5,000 tons of fish a 
year, mainly at the port of La Guera in the 
far south. 

Before the war there was a small tourist 
trade from the Canaries to El Aaiun (9,000 
per year). 

The most important product of the terri- 
tory has, however, been phosphates. Spain 
was aware of reserves since 1947 but was 
mainly interested in finding oil: a number 
of multi-nationals were invited to prospect 
in the early sixties but no commercial finds 
of oil were made. 

Then in 1965 Spain announced that the 
phosphate deposits at Bu Craa amounted 
to 1,700m. tons, were easy to mine and of 
good quality (superior to that of Morocco), 
but 100km. from the sea. A conveyor belt 
was constructed to carry the phosphates to 
E] Aaiun and a loading pier was built 
there. The Spanish Instituto Nacional de 
Industria, INI was the principal share- 
holder in the exploiting company Fosfatos 
de Bucraa. Production began in 1972; total 
output in 1974 was 3m. tons and in 1975 
2.8m. tons. After the Moroccan invasion 
and the partition mining operations were 
resumed at a much lower level in February 
1976 (with 950 workers instead of 2,500) 
and subject to disruption by Polisario 
guerillas. 
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ZAIRE 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
June 30, 1960. 


AREA: 
2,344,885 sq. km. 


POPULATION 1978: 
26.46 million. Growth rate 2.6%. (UN Pop- 
ulation Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Kinshasa (population 2 million). 


CURRENCY: 
Zaire. 1 zaire = 100 makutas. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
French. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

Mouvement Populaire de la Revolution 
(MPR). Sole political party. Many illegal 
opposition groups. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Lt. Gen. Mobutu Sese Seko, President 
since November 25, 1965. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


King Leopold of Belgium set about acquiring the 
Congo as his personal property in 1876. In 1908 
the country became a Belgian colony, National- 
ism started with a pamphlet by a Belgian 
academic, Professor Van Bilsen, in 1955, call- 
ing for independence in 30 years. 


January 20-February 20, 1960: Brussels round 
table conference agrees timetable for 
independence. 


May 11, 1960: Elections. Patrice Lumumba’s 
Mouvement National Congolais gains most 
seats of any single party (41 out of 137). 

June 23, 1960: Lumumba forms government. 


Joseph Kasavubu (Abako leader) is elected 
President. 


June 30, 1960: Independence declared. 


July 5, 1960: Army mutiny breaks out at Thys- 
ville barracks. 


July 11, 1960: Moise Tshombe declares Katan- 
ga’s secession. United Nations forces called 
in by Lumumba. 


September 14, 1960: General Mobutu inter- 
venes until December 31, when he hands 
over to a College of Commissioners. 


January 17, 1961: Patrice Lumumba killed in 
Katanga following imprisonment. 


January 15, 1963: Tshombe agrees to end 
Katanga secession. 


July 6, 1964: Tshombe asked to return from 
exile and form government. 


October 13, 1965: Tshombe forced to resign by 
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President Kasavubu on advice of Tshombe’s © 


enemies. 


November 25, 1965: Mobutu takes power for 
second time and assumes Presidency on 
December 1, 1965, declares he will rule by 
decree. 


December 31, 1966: Nationalisation of Union 
Miniere copper mines in Katanga. 


June 30, 1967: Tshombe in exile, kidnapped 
and taken to Algiers where he is held until 
June 29, 1969, when he dies of heart failure. 


July 25, 1967: Mercenaries land to restore 
Tshombe, capture Bukavu on November 4, 
but are driven to Rwanda, eventually to be 
flown back to Europe, April 24-25, 1968. 


June 12, 1969: Mobutu’s Mouvement Populaire 
de la Revolution, MPR, becomes sole party. 



















October 27, 1971: Congo given 
Zaire Republic. 
Vanuary 3, 1972: As part of auth 
Zaire citizens requested to cha 
tian for authentically African nar 


June 16, 1975: Attempted plot by 
foiled. 4 

February 28, 1976: Peace agre 
President Neto following Angolan 


March 1977: Former Katangan gen | 
vade Shaba province 


July 1, 1977: Constitution ders 
allowing direct elections to Political 
Mobutu assumes personal control o’ 

September 13, 1977: Nguza 
mer powerful Foreign mini: 
death for high treason. _ 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


The Portuguese first discovered the estuary 
of the Congo in 1492. They found an 
advanced Kingdom of the Kongo already 
established. The local people called the 
mouth of the river “‘nzadi” and this was 
corrupted by the Portuguese into the word 
Zaire, chosen by President Mobutu in 1971 
as the name for the country in preference 
to the Congo, after the old Bakongo 
kingdom. 

The Kongo were early converts to Chris- 
tianity and traded peacefully with the Por- 
tuguese until they turned to cruel slave 
trading. The Bakongo took up arms but 
were defeated in a series of battles after 
1660 when their great Christian kingdom 
gradually disintegrated. 

European exploration of the Congo inte- 
rior began in the 19th century, with King 
Leopold II of the Belgians using Henry 
Morton Stanley to stake out a personal 
fiefdom for him. He set up trading stations 
under the cover of the African Internation- 
al Association. In 1884 he secured recogni- 
tion by the big powers of the Congo Free 
State with himself as a personal ruler. But 
the expense of exploiting the huge territory 
and the storm of protest against the barba- 
rous methods used to collect natural rub- 
ber from the Congolese, eventually led to 
his handing the Congo over to the Belgian 
state as a colony in 1908. 

The Belgians still depended on the con- 
cession companies to extract the Congolese 
wealth and pay for the embryo administra- 
tion. Belgian rule was highly paternalistic, 
Africans were trained to be skilled workers 
and artisans, but it was assumed whites 
would always be needed at the top in the 
professions, civil service and government. 
But urbanisation, the concentration of the 
people in mining enclaves and mission 
education all led to the emergence of an 
évolué group gradually formulating nation- 
alist ideas. 

Joseph Kasavubu formed the ABAKO 
(Alliance des Ba-Kongo) in 1950 based on 
the Bakongo people. Other ethnic based 
parties were CONAKAT (Confederation 
des associations tribales du Katanga) and 
the BALUBAKAT both in the South East, 
based on the Baluba tribe. A host of other 
tribal based parties and the only real na- 
tional movement, Patrice Lumumba’s 
Mouvement National Congolais fought for 
power in 1957. 

Belgium called a round table conference 
in Brussels on January’ 20, 1960 and in a 
total reversal of past policy, decided to 
grant independence within six months, by 
June 30, 1960. 

Patrice Lumumba, leading a minority 
amalgam of parties, but the largest group 
in parliament, became the first Premier 


and Joseph Kasavubu, the conservative 
leader of the ABAKO people, the Presi- 
dent. Chaos in parliament was reflected in 
outside events where the people had been 
led to believe that all their grievances 
against the Belgians could be rectified 
overnight. Within five days of indepen- 
dence the Force Publique mutinied against 
its white officers. Europeans were attacked 
and law and order crumbled as Lumumba 
removed General Janssens, his European 
army chief. 

On July 11, Moise Tshombe declared the 
secession of Katanga (Shaba) province, 
and the following day Lumumba appealed 
to the United Nations for help. Another 
secessionist movement in Kasai province 
was crushed by Lumumba’s troops but he 
was unable to challenge Tshombe support- 
ed by the local whites and the powerful 
mining interests, notably the Union Min- 
iére du Haut Katanga. 


Lumumba struggles 


for power 

Lumumba struggled hopelessly to im- 
pose his authority in a parliament frag- 
mented by political intrigue and instability. 
He and President Kasavubu mistrustful 
and working at cross purposes ended by 
trying to dismiss each other. On September 
14, 1960 General Joseph Mobutu inter- 
vened for the first time and dismissed 
Lumumba who was arrested and eventual- 
ly put on a plane to Katanga where he was 
killed on January 17, 1961. 

Mobutu did not seize his first opportuni- 
ty to hold power but turned it over to a 
college of commissioners. 

But government at the centre was weak 
and the secession of Katanga dragged on 
despite the UN intervention, in three mili- 
tary operations between September 1961 
and January 15, 1963, when Tshombe 
agreed to end secession. 

Meanwhile in Stanleyville (Kisangani) 
Antoine Gizenga raised the banner of 
revolt in favour of his old chief Lumumba. 
He fought on from the time of Lumumba’s 
death early in 1961 until January 14, 1962 
when the last of his bodyguard surrendered 
to the Congolese army and he was arrest- 


ed. Another revolt in the ‘Etat minier” 


(Mining state) of South Kasai ended on 
September 30, 1962 when Albert Kalonj 
pledged his allegiance to the central 
government. 

But other revolts followed. Mainly co- 
ordinated by the National Liberation Com- 
mittee (NLC), Pierre Mulele raised the 
standard of rebellion in Kwilu in De- 
cember 1973, Gaston Soumialot in Central 
Kivu in April 1964 and Christopher 
Gbenye and Nicolas Olenga in Stanleyville 
(Kisangani) from August 1964. Meanwhile 
Jason Sendwe, another Katanga leader, 
was assassinated in North Katanga. 

On July 6, 1964 President Kasavubu 


ZAIRE 


invited Tshombe back from exile in Eur- 
ope to form a government and put down 
the insurrections. This he did by using 
white mercenaries as well as government 
troops. Tshombe actually secured a major- 
ity for his CONACO party in the elections 
of May 1965 but in the political manoeuvr- 
ing which followed he lost his main sup- 
porters and President Kasavubu dismissed 
him on the grounds that he had completed 
the mission which had been entrusted to 
him in July 1964. 

The weak Evariste Kimba government 
which followed and continuing rebellion in 
parts of the countryside gave General Jo- 
seph Desire Mobutu a pretext to intervene 
on November 25, 1965. Kasavubu was 
deposed and Colonel Mulamba formed a 
cabinet. But on December 1, 1965 Mobutu 
announced that he would rule by decree to 
ensure the recovery of the country. 

Though Tshombe welcomed his coming, 
he was Mobutu’s only substantial rival and 
in July 1966 came the first mutiny by 
Katanga gendarmes. Two other attempts 
followed to bring Tshombe back from exile 
in Europe. A last attempt by white merce- 
naries under colonel Jean Schramme, to 
restore Tshombe started in July 1967 at 
Kisangani and ended with their defeat and 
retreat to Rwanda from where they were 
rescued by the Red Cross in April 1968. 

After crushing a minor coup attempt led 
by Kasavubu’s sympathisers in May 1966, 
Mobutu set about the consolidation of his 
powers. He gradually took more direct 
power himself. He set up his own political 
party the Mouvement Populaire de la Revo- 
lution on April 17, 1967. He introduced a 
new revolutionary constitution with a uni- 
cameral legislature and the president ruling 
by decree on June 24, 1967. 

With the rebellions gradually dying out 
and their leadership divided and in exile, 
Mobutu was able to offer an amnesty in 
August 1968. Pierre Mulele returned from 
Congo-Brazzaville under this guarantee, 
but was killed. 

The MPR became the sole political party 
from June 12, 1969. On November 1, 1970 
Mobutu was returned for another three- 
year term and a new National Assembly 
nominated by the MPR was set up. 


In 1971 he started his ‘authenticity’ cam- 
paign for the return to “the truly African 
authenticity of life, so that Zaire may 
discover its true personality”. The name of 
the country was changed from the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo to the Repub- 
lic of Zaire. He dropped his Christian 
names and took on Sese Seko Kuku 
Ngbendu Waza Banga and ordered that all 
Africans should follow his example. 

The authenticity campaign was opposed 
by the Catholic Archbishop Cardinal Ma- 
lula. Mobutu banned the teaching of Chris- 
tianity in schools in 1974 and dismissed the 
archbishop, but later reinstated him with- 
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out giving way on principle. 

In July 1972 the former provinces be- 
came regions, divided into sub regions. In 
September the cabinet and Executive 
Committee of the MPR merged to form 
the National Executive Council and the 
party consolidated its position as the su- 
preme body. In 1974 the constitution was 
revised so that the Head of State was 
elected for a five-year term and is also the 
head of the National Executive Council 
and acts as chief executive, controlling 
foreign policy, the judiciary, the armed 
forces and the gendarmerie. 


Alleged “US” 
coup attempt 


In June 1975 Mobutu discovered an 
attempted coup by army officers. He ac- 
cused the CIA of complicity and secured 
the withdrawal of the US Ambassador. 
The Americans denied these charges and 
pointed out that they had consistently 
supported the Mobutu regime. 

Mobutu supported the FLNA under the 
leadership of his wife’s kinsman Holden 
Roberto in the Angolan civil war, but the 
FLNA were defeated and Mobutu was 
forced to accept an uneasy peace with 
Angola following a meeting with President 
Neto on February 28, 1976. 

But the Katangan gendarmes who had 
been living in Angola, supporting Neto and 
the MPLA, started their own invasion in 
March 1977 and penetrated almost as far as 
Kolwezi before being defeated by the 
Zaire army, stiffened with a contingent of 
Moroccan troops. 

On July 1, 1977 Mobutu personally as- 
sumed full responsibility for the army but 
he democratized the constitution by allow- 
ing direct election of political commission- 
ers who would govern the people locally 
and form the first elected majority on the 
Political Bureau, the supreme party organ. 


ECONOMY 


ZAIRE’S economy is distinguished by the 
vast size of the country and the immense 
communications problems that this cre- 
ates, but set against these disadvantages is 
its enormous potential and natural wealth 
in a whole range of minerals and agricul- 
tural products. It is also the largest single 
potential source of hydro-electric power in 
Africa. 

Under the Belgians the Congo was large- 
ly a concession economy with huge, foreign 
owned mining and plantation companies 
exploiting natural resources. Zaire is de- 
pendent for up to 70% of its export earn- 
ings and 55% of its budget revenue on 
copper (depending on the copper price) 
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and is Africa’s second largest producer 
after Zambia. For nearly 40 years Zaire 
has been the biggest producer in the world 
of cobalt (a copper by-product) and of 
industrial diamonds. In world rankings it 
comes eighth in manganese, ninth in tin, 
tenth in gold. It also produces silver, zinc, 
cadmium, germanium, lead, tungsten, 
platinum, radium, coal, tantalum, niobium 
and other more specialised minerals. 

Plantations provide more than 80% of 
export crops. Under the Belgians planta- 
tions were set up in all regions of oil palms, 
coffee, tobacco, tea, cocoa, rubber and 
sugar. Unilever, through its Belgian sub- 
sidiary Huilever was particularly’strong in 
palm oil and rubber. 

Copper was discovered in Zaire late in 
the nineteenth century, surveyed by Jules 
Cornet in 1892 and first mined commercial- 
ly in 1911. Almost the entire industry was 
controlled by the Belgian holding company 
Societe Generale de Belgique through its 
subsidiary Union Miniére du Haut Katanga 
owned partly by the Belgian government as 
well as Belgian and British shareholders. 
Union Miniére was bigger than all the 
other massive holding companies in the 
Zaire economy put together and provided 
more than half the national export earnings 
and government revenue. It held conces- 
sions in Katanga of 7,700 square miles, 
more than half the size of Belgium. 

The Congo economy, spearheaded by 
the mining industry, grew fast in the 1920s 
and then ran into the recession of the 
1930s. Production was revived by the 
World War and then in the 1950s the 
copper industry took off in the wave of 
post-war expansion. Production of copper 
increased from 175,000 metric tons in 1950 
to 300,000 metric tons in 1960. 


Agricultural exports mirrored this trend 
with slightly lower growth rates. Home 
food production was stimulated by the high 
level of urbanisation which is a particular 
characteristic of Zaire. Industry expanded 
nearly three times in the 1950s revealing a 
rate of growth of 13.5% a year in most 
import substitutes. 

At independence in 1960 the Congo 
troubles put an immediate brake on new 
investment and disrupted existing industry 
and mining in the Katanga crisis. Even 
worse was the effect on agriculture where 
the political chaos and uprisings brought a 
breakdown of the transport system and 
caused production both of foodstuffs and 
of exports to drop catastrophically. Mar- 
keted production fell by almost 40% be- 
tween 1959 and 1967. 

Externally there was a total loss of 
foreign confidence, massive currency spec- 
ulation, balance of payments deficits, capi- 
tal outflows and high internal inflation. 

This desperate situation was reversed 
when President Mobutu assumed personal 
power in 1965 and brought stability to the 


country. His currency reforms of June 24, 
1967, and massive devaluation, making a 
new zaire equivalent to two US dollars or 
1,000 old Congolese francs, finally stabi- 
lised the currency. This gave investors 
confidence. 

Measures were also taken to increase 
indirect taxation and to reform the system 
of direct taxation over the 1968-69 period. 
This, together with the improving copper 
price, brought in spectacular increases in 
revenue and launched Zaire on a new 
phase of economic expansion. On June 28, 
1969, a new investment code introduced 
new allowances for investors. 


At the end of 1966 President Mobutu 
expropriated the copper mines from Union 
Miniére in order to control the most strate- 
gic sector of the economy and retain more 
mineral revenue inside the country. A new 
state-owned company, Gecomin (Generale 
Congolaise des Minerais) which later be- 
came Gecamines was set up, but sales still 
had to be carried out through the Union 
Miniére subsidiary Société Generale des 
Minerais, SGM. By September 1969 all 
outstanding claims between the two sides 
were resolved and SGM became technical 
adviser to the state mines and in return got 
a commission for compensation in addition 
to the commission it already made in 
copper sales. The total percentage was 6% 
on the sales value of copper for 15 years. In 
return SGM agreed to keep the mines 
running efficiently. 

At the end of the sixties Zaire generated 
a rate of growth almost unprecedented in 
non-oil-producing Africa with annual rates 
up from 8.6% in 1968 to 11% in 1970. But 
even in the time of high prosperity govern- 
ment expenditure continually exceeded re- 
ceipts, government accounting and man- 
agement was poor. 

When the collapse in the copper price 
came in 1970 the country was already living 
beyond its means. The balance of trade 
surplus which was 133m. zaires in 1969 fell 
to only 29m. zaires in 1971. The govern- 
ment tried hard to Uupply the financial 
brakes in a situation in which government 
departments had become used to over- 
spending while workers were getting annu- 
al wage increases of between 20% and 
30%. In January 1972 draconian measures 
were taken by the Bank of Zaire to cut 
imports with further exchange control 
measures in August. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment embarked on a series of costly 
investment projects including the vast Inga 
dam phase one completed in November 
1972, followed by an even more expensive 
stage two, the Maluke steel works and the 
Ciza cement works. The government also 
was under pressure to do something about 
Matadi, a river port which can only handle 
boats of shallow draft and is subject to 
continual silting. It committed itself to a 
new deepwater port on the Atlantic at 


a 


Banana, which entailed building a bridge 
across the Zaire river, and a railway line to 
link it to Kinshasa. 


To keep this massive investment moving 
Zaire turned increasingly to foreign bor- 
rowing using contractor finance for many 
projects and suppliers’ credits to meet 
trade deficits. 

In order to compensate for the political 
unpopularity of retrenchment, Mobutu an- 
nounced sweeping measures of Zairisation 
on November 30, 1973. He ordered the 
immediate nationalisation of all plantation 
companies, foreign-owned farms, traders, 
wholesalers and import-export firms. But 
the sudden transfer to new Zairian man- 
agement, often to totally untrained party 
officials, resulted in great confusion, sup- 
ply shortages and rising prices in the trad- 
ing sector. In agriculture the long-term 
effects were worse. Zaire had become 
almost totally dependent on its plantation 
sector and the foreign owners, who had 


survived the political troubles, now found: 


themselves expropriated, with no trained 
African managers to take their place. 

Temporary relief came in the form of the 
commodity boom of 1973-74 which carried 
the copper price up to £1,400 a tonne in 
1974 and Zaire’s exports went into a 
healthy surplus, but the management of 
the economy did not improve, industry and 
trade were inefficiently run and agricultur- 
al production continued to decline. 

Meanwhile heavy investment continued 
in the copper mines pushing production 
from 326,000 metric tons to 500,000 tons in 
1975. The Inga dam was working at only a 
quarter capacity in Bas Zaire, so the ambi- 
tious scheme was launched to carry the 
power down 1,700 kms of high-tension 
powerline to the Shaba copper mines. 
Work started in 1974 at an original cost 
estimate of $225m. 

At the end of 1974 came another major 
collapse in the copper price from £1,400 
per ton to scarcely over £400. The balance 
of trade, traditionally in surplus, suddenly 
swung into a deficit of 40m. zaires, while 
the overall payments deficit was estimated 
at $540m. for 1975. Debt had been rising 
throughout the seventies with heavy Euro- 
dollar, bank and bilateral borrowing. 

By May 1975 President Mobutu ac- 
knowledged the critical situation in a major 
economic speech blaming the collapse in 
the copper price and the rise in the fuel 
bill. By July he had announced wage cuts 
for all Zairians earning more than $300 per 
month yielding $2m. which would be used 
to boost lower-paid workers’ wages by 
33%. Mobutu emphasised the deteriorat- 
ing agricultural situation saying Zaire was 
now spending more than 30% of its foreign 
exchange reserves on imports of foodstuffs 
alone. The production of coffee, tea, cocoa 
and cotton had been static since the early 
1970s, while that of palm products and 


ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million zaires except where indicated) 


ZAIRE 


CURRENCY: Zaire. Pegged to SDR in March 1976. 1 zaire=1 SDR. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 1,766.5 million zaires (1974. Current prices IMF) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $3,740 million (1975. Current prices World Bank) 


PER CAPITA GNP: $150 (1975. World Bank) 


BALANCE OF TRADE (million zaires) 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Imports (Cif) 318 389 433 522 632 446 546* 
Exports (Fob) 400 347 345 519 740 408 747* 
Balance +82 —42 —88 =o +108 —38 +201 
Current a/c net —40 —153 —214 —156 | —97 
Public transfers (net) +28 +98 +39 +54 +51 
Private transfers (net) —4 +40 +118 +38 +35 
Public Capital (net) +6 2a +40 +91 =35 
“Estimates 
MAIN EXPORTS 
Copper 260 208 203 309 430 2157 316 
Diamonds 20 16 21 29 31 28 47 
Coffee | 19 25 28 36 30 27 103 
Palm oil 19 18 13 13 28 20 15 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 


1974 Imports from: Benelux 89, North America 72, West Germany 72, France 50, Italy 35, 


Japan 33, UK 24. 2 


1974 Exports to: Benelux 375, Italy 113, France 55, West Germany 54, Japan 54, UK 43, 


North America 36, Netherlands 33. 


Main Source: Banque du Zaire. 


BUDGET 

1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Recurrent revenue 307 292 300 374 538 431 507 
Recurrent expendi- 
ture 365 405 426 568 919 710 — 
Capital expenditure 62 68 81 85 140 -- — 
Source: International Financial Statistics, 1977. 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (s million) 

186 145 178 235 140 58 105 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

1960 1975 
Primary school enrol- 
ment 69% 88% 
Secondary school en- 
rolment 6% 11% 
HEALTH 

1973 
Hospital beds 72,090 ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 
Population per bed 327 Army 30,000 (60 Type 62 Light tanks). 
Doctors 818 Navy 400 (1 70-ton patrol craft, 2 FPB, Shanghai class). 


Population per doctor 


rubber had actually declined. By Septem- 
ber 1975 foreign exchange reserves had 
dropped to $30m., enough to pay for only 
three weeks’ imports. 

A further blow came on August 15, 
1975, when the Angolan civil war closed 
the Benguela railway to Lobito, in Angola, 
which was the quickest and most efficient 
route to evacuate Zaire copper to the sea. 

Mobutu corrected his earlier Zairisation 
policies in December 1975 and again in 
September 1976 agreeing to return 40% 
then 60% of 120 foreign businesses pre- 
viously Zairised under the 1973 proposals, 
but not plantations or small businesses. 

Zaire’s debt situation became so bad 
that by 1976 it owed anything between 
$1,700m. and $3,000m. in total debt. (The 


28,802 Airforce 3,000 (54 combat aircraft, Mirages). 


exact figures are not given either by the 
Zaire government or the creditors.) If the 
conservative figure of $1,700m. is taken, 
about $900m. is owed to foreign banks, 
$600m. to foreign governments and multi- 

lateral agencies and $200m. to suppliers. 
After a series of meetings the banks 
agreed that they would not reschedule debt 
repayments but asked in November 1976 
for all back debt to be paid, promising to 
try to raise a new loan of $250m. in return. 
Governments took an easier stand at 
their “Club of Paris” meetings in June 1976 
and 1977 asking only for 15% of the 
outstanding debt to be paid in the next four 
years. Meanwhile Zaire had to draw 
$239m. on the IMF including standby 
loans, and compensatory financing loans. 
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ZAMBIA 


ESSENTIAL FACTS 


INDEPENDENCE: 
October 24, 1964. 


AREA: 
290,586 sq. miles (752,614 sq. km.). 


POPULATION 1978: 
5.51 million. Growth rate 3.1%. 
(UN Population Division). 


CAPITAL: 
Lusaka (population 430,000). 


CURRENCY: 
Kwacha. 1 kwacha = 100 ngwee. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: 
English 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 

United National Independence Party 
(UNIP). Sole party since one party state 
declared December 1972. 


HEAD OF STATE: 
Dr. Kenneth David Kaunda, President 
since October 24, 1964. 


ESSENTIAL DATES 


Livingstone explored Zambia and died at Chi- 
tambo in 1873. Rhodes’ British South Africa 
Company gained administrative control by 
1898. Northern Rhodesia became a British 
colony on April 1, 1924. 


September 3, 1953: Central African Federation 
incorporating Northern Rhodesia. 


January 31, 1960: Kenneth Kaunda, released _ 


from prison, becomes president of the United 
National Independence Party. 


October 30, 1962: First African administration. 


December 31, 1963: CA Federation dissolved. - 
January 22, 1964: Kenneth Kaunda becomes 


Prime Minister under 


constitution. 


October 24, 1964: Independence as a republic 
within the Commonwealth. 


self-governing 


December 14, 1964: Zambia wins mineral 
rights struggle with British South Africa Co. 


November 11, 1965: Rhodesia’s UDI. Zambia 
calls for British troops to crush rebellion. 


August 1969: State takes 51% of two main 
mining companies 

February 4, 1971: Former Vice-President Kap- 
wepwe detained in prison. bs 


December 13, 1972: President Kaunda signs 
bill making Zambia one-party state. 


January 9, 1973: Premier Smith closes Rhode- 
sia's border with Zambia. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


February 3, 1973: Premier Smith recognises 
his blunder, reopens border. Zambia's side of 
border stays closed. 


August 25, 1973: New constitution. Party be- _ 
comes supreme with Head of state as presi- 
dent of party. Central Committee superior to 
ministerial council. 


December 5, 1973: Kaunda elected for third 
term. 


ZAMBIA, situated in a key position in 
central Africa, is one of the major copper 
producers of the world and should have a 
prosperous future. It is a plateau country 
whose geography is dominated by the 
Zambesi River, into which three-quarters 
of the country’s water drains. The other 
main river is its main tributary, the Kafue, 


August 10, 1975: Angolan civil war closes 
Benguela railway trapping Zambian traffic. 


February 20, 1976: University of Zambia closed 
after student demonstrations. 


May 16, 1977: Kaunda declares state of war 
with Rhodesia. 


which drains the Copperbelt in the north. 
The British South Africa Company of 
Cecil Rhodes armed with a Royal Charter 
of 1889, came on the scene in the 1890s to 
make—or force on the battlefield—agree- 
ments with local chiefs. By 1898 resistance - 


to their rule had been effectively subdued. 
The Company kept control until 1924, 
when the British Colonial Office took over 
Northern Rhodesia, as the territory was 
called. By this time the white settler popu- 
lation was about 3,500 and represented in a 
Legislative Council: the African popula- 
tion had no representation. 

During the entire time of the BSA 
Company’s rule its major achievements 
were to forcibly introduce African peasants 
to the cash economy through taxation, and 
to oversee the building of a line of rail 
through the territory to the copper mines 
in Katanga—to which, to Rhodes’ dis- 
appointment, the King of the Belgians had 
already staked his claim. 

British Colonial Office rule saw a bur- 
geoning of the Copperbelt mines and a 
massive influx of Africans from the land to 
the Copperbelt towns—by 1937 there were 
about 20,000 unskilled African workers 
and about 4,000 skilled whites on the 
mines. 

The developing African working class 
soon began to organise in defence of its 
wages and conditions and, in 1946, a 
Federation of Welfare Societies (trade 
unions were then illegal) was formed, lead- 
ing eventually in 1949 to a mineworkers’ 
union. 

The issue of federation of Northern 
Rhodesia with Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (now Malawi) in the Central 
African Federation provided a focus for 
African political organisation; Federation, 
it was feared, would further embed settler 
control and ensure dominance by the more 
developed Southern Rhodesia. 

In 1948 the Federation of Welfare 
Societies was transformed into the North- 
ern Rhodesia Congress (renamed the 
Northern Rhodesia African National Con- 
gress in 1951) which, under Harry Nkum- 
bula, campaigned against Federation—to 
no avail: in 1953 the Federation was 
formed under the guidance of the Conser- 
vative Government in Britain which had 
come to power in 1951. The White settlers 
in Northern Rhodesia rejoiced. 

The Federal Government consisted of 
British officials and settlers; Africans had 
no say in the administration and only 
minimal representation. 

The Federation did little to alleviate the 
plight of the rural population, the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the 
country. Within its economy there were 
two poles of attraction: the mines of the 
Copperbelt, and the industries and mines 
of the south; cash crop production in- 
creased close to some of the towns and the 
line of rail, but otherwise the situation was 
unchanged. Only a tiny portion of the 
population was trained for industry or 
administration. 

A United National Independence Party 
(UNIP) campaign in 1962 led by Dr. Ken- 
neth Kaunda, brought sufficient pressure 


on the British Government to force it to 
introduce a new constitution—political de- 
velopments had remained a responsibility 
of the Colonial Office. A coalition govern- 
ment of UNIP and Harry Nkumbula’s 
African National Congress increased the 
pressure. Finally the Federation was dis- 
solved in 1963 and independence for Zam- 
bia achieved on October 24, 1964. 

In addition to problems of development 
shared by other newly independent coun- 
tries Zambia has had to deal with events on 
its borders outside its direct control, which 
have had a determining effect on policy. 

Zambia was the main victim of the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence by 
Ian Smith in Southern Rhodesia in Novem- 
ber 1965. Kaunda called repeatedly and in 
vain for British military intervention to 
squash the rebellion and, when interna- 
tional economic sanctions were applied on 
the regime, he attempted to follow them, 
placing extensive strains on his economy. 

He cut links with Rhodesia and lessened 
dependence wherever possible, and devel- 
opment programmes became focused on 
that aim: the direction of imports and 
exports and the transport structure had to 
be changed. 

The Great North Road was tarred, an oil 
pipeline was constructed to Dar es Salaam, 
work began on the great Tazara rail link 
with Dar es Salaam and coal from the 
Maamba mine replaced coal from Wankie 
in Rhodesia. 

The success of these measures was such 
that when, in January 1973, Smith closed 
Rhodesia’s border with Zambia, Kaunda 
was able to accept the challenge and re- 
route all his copper exports—27,000t a 
month. And the border closure lessened 
still further his dependence on imports 
from South Africa. 

The Tazara railway, completed in 1976, 
now carries most of Zambia’s exports. 

In April 1974, Portuguese fascism was 
overthrown and the liberation of Angola 
and Mozambique followed. But civil war in 
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ZAMBIA 
Angola brought a new crisis for Zambia 
when the copper route to Lobito was 
blocked. Kaunda refused to give his sup- 
port to the main liberation force, MPLA, 
provoking some internal dissent, but he 
made his peace with the movement after it 
had become the government of Angola. 

However, Zambian copper is still not 
travelling down the Benguela line of rail to 
Lobito; the line was closed on August 10, 
1975, and traffic is still being disrupted by 
remnants of UNITA forces. 

Kaunda wished to avoid a possible war 
in southern Africa which would consume 
Zambia with its puny 5,000-strong army, 
and attempted a policy of peaceful persua- 
sion with South Africa, to bring about 
peaceful change and liberation for Zim- 
babwe. This policy culminated in a meeting 
between himself and South African Prime 
Minister Vorster, in a railway carriage ona 
bridge over the Zambesi, the symbolic 
divide. 

But the path of peaceful persuasion 
failed, and the presidents of Zambia, Tan- 
zania, Mozambique and Botswana decided 
on February 6, 1975, that armed struggle 
was the only way to freedom in Zimbabwe. 

Zambia has provided bases for Zim- 
babwe guerrillas and those of Namibia’s 
SWAPO. The first guerrilla incursions into 
Rhodesia were begun from Zambia in 1968 
by combined ZANU-ANC (South Africa) 
forces. 

On May 16, 1977, in the face of threats 
of invasion against these bases, Kaunda 
declared a state of war with Rhodesia. 

But not all Zambia’s political problems 
are provoked by external circumstances. 
Kaunda has survived many crises and has 
had to maintain a delicate ethnic balance 
within his administration. 


ECONOMY 


Zambia's position on achievement of inde- 
pendence has been both better and worse 
than other colonies: as with other under- 
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developed countries it had a poor infra- 
structure—the line of rail and tarred road 
for evacuating copper, running through the 
white south, an unpaved track to the east 
African coast (the Great North Road, the 
East Road went to Beira and Nacala, in 
Portuguese territory)—there was an ex- 
treme shortage of skilled labour and hence 
dependence on expatriates. In addition 
Zambia’s entire economy had been tied 
into the developed industrialising south, 
with which it soon, and in a drastic way, 
would have to break links. 

But on the positive side was its great 
mineral resource of copper, though owned 
and controlled by the mining giants. 


Under direct British rule the profits from 
copper mining were shared between the 
mining companies and the British Govern- 
ment through taxation. During Federation, 
Southern Rhodesia benefited from this 
taxation. On independence Zambia gained 
control of the taxation and in the first four 
years government revenue quadrupled. 


In April 1968 the government took a 
51% shareholding in 26 major companies. 
This was extended to the mining industry 
in August 1969, and in August 1973 a 
Zambian copper marketing company was 
created. 

There is now a very large parastatal 
sector in the economy, though foreign 
private investment is welcomed. However, 
new companies must have majority Zam- 
bian capital participation. 

Zambia shares the fate of copper and, 
when the price of copper falls, as it did in 
the lean 1974-75 period (because of the 
recession in the West), Zambia is the first 
to suffer. It has not succeeded in diversify- 
ing away from its excessive dependence on 
the metal—over 90% of its exports. 


In addition it has had to import food. 
70% of the population relies on agriculture 
for a living, and rural development has, 
from 1975, been given priority. Young 
unemployed people in the cities are being 
deployed on the land, and immediate re- 
sults have been good. In 1976 output of 
maize was up by a third to over 8m bags, a 
record, allowing the establishment of a 
reserve. 60% of the crop is provided by the 


small farmer. Rice, wheat, cotton and 
oilseed also gained, and the country be- 
came virtually self-sufficient in sugar. 


Commercial farms supply most dairy and 
meat produce. In 1977 adverse weather 
conditions are likely to bring the maize 
crop down by one million bags, and the 
tobacco crop is also expected to be 10% 
less than last year’s. 

Mining also moved ahead last year and 
copper output was about 710,000t, almost 
all taken on the Tazara rail to Dar es 
Salaam. 

Manufacturing industry did not do well 
because of restrictions on imports in an 
attempt to curb loss of foreign exchange. 
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ESSENTIAL FIGURES 


(million kwacha except where indicated) 


CURRENCY: Kwacha. Linked to SDR. One SDR=0.92 kwachas. 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: 1,793m kwacha (1976. Current prices IMF). 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: $2,650m (1975. Current prices. World Bank). 


PER CAPITA GNP: $540 (1975. World Bank). 


BALANCE OF TRADE | ee 
: i 2 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Exports (Fob) 715 485 542 742 905 5521 
_ Imports (Cif) 341 399 402 347 507 
Balance +374 +86 +140 +395 +4398 
Goods and Services (net) 181 -69 63 174 « j20 
Private transfers ~105 —-109 §97 ##=~=92 —~86 
Private capital 44 11 63 180 76 
Government capital 2 20 3 i397 3 
Bank of Zambia estimates 1977: Exports 669, Imports 550. Trade balance 119. 
MAIN EXPORTS : 
Copper i 681 450 491 698 838 
Zinc : : 11 1 16 17 25 
Cobalt - 4 9 5 8 
DIRECTION OF TRADE 











1975 Exports to: UK 117, Japan 91, West Gerneny 74, (EEC 185), China 13, South Africa é 
17. ; 
1975 Imports from: UK 118, USA 74.5, Japan 53.6, West Germany 44, (Eee 108), South 


Africa 40. 
BUDGET 
Recurrent revenue 432 
Recurrent expenditure 275 


Capital expenditure 239 
INTERNATIONAL RESERVES (5 million) 
514 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 1960 
Primary school enrolment 48% 
Secondary schoo! enrolment 1% 
HEALTH 1969 
Hospital beds 13,242 
Population per bed 313 
Doctors 307 
Population per doctor 13,518 


This situation is likely to continue for some 
time. One result of the decline in imports 
was a visible trade surplus in 1976. Infla- 
tion is running at about 25% and unem- 
ployment is increasing. 

Priority in manufacturing has been given 
to import substitution industries, those 
using local raw materials or producing for 
export. Strict controls have been imposed 
on imports into Zambia to halt the decline 
in foreign resources. 

Technical and other education has been 
vastly expanded since independence when 
there were only about 100 Zambians with 
degrees and 1,000 with secondary certifi- 
cates. There still, however, is a need to rely 
on expatriates. 

The problems of Zambian society and its 
development seemed to come to a head on 
June 30, 1975, when President Kaunda 
delivered his ‘Watershed Speech”, a sev- 
en-hour statement to the National Council 
of UNIP. 


309 315 385 647 449 457 
350 363 394 441 G46 ‘see 
203 #160 «#3$388 #$198 241 #133 


283 +165 #3193 172 149 99 


1975 
88% 
15% 


ARMED FORCES (Personnel) 

Army: 7,000 (28 Ferret scout cars). 
Airforce: 1,500 (18 Combat aircraft). — 
Para-military: 700 Mobile police. 


Since independence and with the 
diminution of the economic power of the 
foreign mining companies, an indigenous 
business and government class had arisen. 
Kaunda exhorted the leadership of UNIP 
not to become involved in private enter- 
prise and stressed that those who promoted 
the line of capitalism were acting outside 
the line of the party, and outside his 
philosophy of ‘Humanism’. 

Plans were announced to nationalise all 
freehold land—the private sector now em- 
braces only commercial banks, construc- 
tion, engineering and distribution. Zambia 
was a poor country, he stressed: the need 
was to develop agriculture and diversify 
away from copper. 

Zambia’s main trading partners are the 
EEC countries and within that mainly the 
UK; they are the beneficiaries of its policy 
of cutting links with Rhodesia and South 
Africa. It is a party to the Lome 
Agreement. 
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The best way to sell beer is to make the best possible beer. 
The best beer sells itself with no sales talk. Possibly with 
no Labels when you pop open a bottle you are sold. 


. . . . And that is why people who really know beer have 
recommended our products; Pilsner, Ndovu, Snow Cap, 
Kilimanjaro and Safari Lager from Tanzania Breweries. 


It’s all amatter of taste 


Safari Lager is available at very favourable export terms from: 


TANZANIA BREWERIES LIMITED 


P.O. Box 9013 DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania. 
Telephone: 25511 


x*CGL-S69-NN. 
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